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PREFATORY MEMOIR. 


ALAIN RENE Lz Sace, the author of “Gil Blas,” was born at 
Sarzeau, near Vannes (Morbihan), 1668. He was the son of a 
lawyer, who unfortunately died early, leaving his child to the 
tutelage of an uncle, who neglected the care both of the lad’s 
education and fortune. Happily, however, Pére Bochard, of the 
Order of the Jesuits, Principal of the College of Vannes, became 
interested in the boy on account of the natural talents he dis- 
played, and cultivated his taste for literature. In 1693, Le 
Sage, then twenty-five, went to Paris “to prosecute his philoso- 
phical studies,” with what ultimate end in view we are not told. 
The youth possessed a very handsome person and great literary 
ability. He was therefore soon admitted into those brilliant 
circles where the writers of the day and the French noblesse 
mingled. Here he secured many friends, especially the Abbé~ 
de Lyonne, who settled upon the young genius a pension of six 
hundred livres, and made him besides many valuable presents, 
This patron of literature, to whom posterity, as well as Le Sage, 
is indebted, rendered him a still more valuable service by 
directing his attention to the study of Spanish literature, which 
—once so fashionable in France, when queens of the house of 
Austria shared the throne—was then entirely neglected. Le 
Sage soon made use of his acquaintance with the Spanish 
drama; he translated several plays; which were published but 
not acted till 1702, when “The Point of Honour,” translated 
from the Spanish, was performed at the Thé4tre Frangais ; but 
without success. : | 

In' 1707, “Don Ceasar Ursin,” translated by Le Sage from 
Calderon, was acted and condemned, while an. original farce 
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called “Crispin, Rival de son Maitre,” produced by him the same 
day, was received with marked applause, which probably in- 
duced him to produce, shortly afterwards, a regular camedy called 
“Turcaret.” This drama was intended to expose the odious rapa- 
city and immorality of the Farmers-general or financiers, who 
grew rich by the basest means and most cruel exactions. These 
men, understanding what was the subject of the play, used all 
their interest at court, which was great, to prevent its represen- 
tation, and succeeded in delaying its performance for a time. 
They are said to have offered Le Sage a hundred thousand francs 
to suppress the comedy, but he refused the bribe, and “ Tur- 
caret” was acted with the greatest possible success. An anecdote 
is related respecting this production which shows the honourable 
pride and self-respect of the author. He had been entreated to 
read his manuscript (according to the fashion of the day) at the 
Hotel de Bouillon; and had consented to do so. The hour 
appointed for the reading was noon, but the dramatist was 
detained till two o’clock attending the decision of a lawsuit in 
which he was deeply interested. When he at length appeared 
and endeavoured to apologise, the Duchess de Bouillon heard him 
with haughty coldness, observing that he had made her guests 
lose two hours waiting for his arrival. ‘It is easy to make up 
the loss, madame,” replied le Sage; ‘I will not read my comedy, 
and thus you will regain the lost time.” He left the hotel, and 
could never be persuaded to go to the Duchess’s house again. 
Before the production of this play, Le Sage had established 
his reputation as an author by the publication of “Le Diable 
Boiteux,” which appeared in 1707. ‘The title and plan of this 
work were taken from the Spanish of Luez Valez de Guevara, 
* El Diablo Cojuelo;” but the fancy, lightness, wit, and satire 
of the “Diable Boiteux” were entirely Le Sage’s. The popu- 
larity of this work was unbounded from its first appearance. 
One proof of the estimation in which it was held was, that two 
young nobles entering a bookseller’s shop, in which there was 
only one copy of the book, contested its possession in a duel, the 
victor carrying off the volume as his trophy. It is known in 
England under the title of its first translation, “The Devil upon 
Two Sticks.” Le Sage’s connection with the Théatre Frangais 
was broken off soon after the appearance of “Turcaret ;” the 
precise cause of the rupture is not known, but it is probable that 
the dramatist was provoked and disgusted at the airs of supe- 
riority assumed by the performers towards authors, which he has 
so. humorously, and yet bitterly, painted in “Gil Blas.” He now 
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(1713) transferred his pen to the subaltern theatre called “La 
Foire,” which had arisen at the side of the legitimate drama in 
1705, and evas long abandoned to Italian buffooneries and the 
pleasure of the populace. The Théatre Frangais was very jealous 
of this humble rival, and persecuted it bitterly. The actors of 
the “Foire” opposed to the power and influence of their enemies, — 
address, patience, and wit. Dialogue was forbidden at the “Foire” 
—they sang their pieces. Song was prohibited—they acted in 
monologues and pantomime. Le Sage and Fuselier had recourse 
to another device, and acted their dramas with puppets instead 
of real actors. | 

The sort of pieces represented at the Foire (or Fair) Theatre, 
took at length the name of “Comic Opera,” of which Le Sage 
became the soul. He composed (probably assisted by his friends 
Dominique and Fuselier) more than a hundred farces, interludes, 
and light pieces for this theatre—the- home of vaudeville—and 
made from these slighter works the chief part of the income by 
which he supported his family in comfortable independence. 
Meantime he was working at the novel which has procured him 
immortality. — , | 

In 1715 the three first volumes of “ Gil Blas,” ending at the 
hero’s first retreat to Lirias, appeared ; and its success was at.once 
assured. Its excessive popularity induced Le Sage to add, some 
time afterwards, a fourth volume, which again involved “ Gil 
Blas” in the perils of a court life ; but there is a certain amount 
of repetition in this continuation, though it enables the hero to 
redeem his moral character, and metes out poetical justice on 
some of the chief rogues of the story. ‘A French writer has 
said that it was received by the public with the same kind wf 
admiration as that accorded to a decaying beauty, whose features 
are the same, though their freshness and brilliancy are abated 

y time.” * | 

The originality of the great French novel was much disputed 
at one time. Voltaire, jealous, no doubt, of its immense success, 
endeavoured to prove that Le Sage had purloined it from a Spanish 
writer; but this and many other like attempts have been com- 
pletely defeated. | 7 

There certainly existed in Spanish literature (and Le Sage was 
no doubt familiar with it), a species of low, comic romance in which 
the hero was a picaro or adventurer. Of this kind were Juan 
de Luna's “ Lazarillo de Tormes,” and the “ History of Paul the 





* Soott’s Lives of Eminent Novelists and Dramatists, (Warne.) 
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Sharper,” by Quevedo. “Guzman d’Alfarache,” one of the best 
known of these novels, had been translated into most European 
languages, and some slight incidents in it appear t® have sug- 
gested similar ones to the French author. But in none of them 
are found the subtle and poignant satire, the profound knowledge 
of human nature, the wit, and grace of “Gil Blas.” Le Sage’s 
style is original and delightful; graceful, facile, simple, and rapid. 
No translation could ever give the charm of the original, though 
(since it does not owe its renown to mere style) the book is 
admirable in every tongue. | | 
Le Sage gave the French a version of Guzman d’Alfarache 
in 1732, which is really superior to the original, of which 
it is rather an imitation than a translation. He had published 
in 1717-21, “Roland l’Amoureux,” a very bad imitation of the 
“Orlando Inamorato;” and in 1735, he gave the public a wise 
and witty dialogue called ‘‘ Une Journée des Parques.” 
The chief work of Le Sage’s old age was the “ Bachelier de 
Salamanque.” But like his own Archbishop of Grenada, he had 
written too long! In this novel a multiplicity of adventures 
replace the brilliant observations and admirably-drawn char- 
acters of his great work, and announce the declining powers of 
the author—yet it has been said that Le Sage preferred this 
romance to his wonderful novel, thus confirming by his personal 
experience the keen observation of his prime, and the fidelity of 
the portraits he had drawn. After the “ Bachelor of Salamanca,” 
Le Sage produced in 1740 his last original work, “La Valise 
Trouvée.” His literary labour thus ended as it had begun, with 
a collection of letters resembling those of Aristenetus which he 
had translated in 1695, and which were his first published work. 
Le Sage’s domestic life was a very happy one. In 1694 he had 
married Mademoiselle Huyard of Paris, a very beautiful young 
woman, and the union had proved all that he could desire. He 
had three sons and a daughter, whose filial piety made her devote 
her whole life to attending on her gifted father. His circum- 
stances, though moderate, were always easy, for he possessed 
prudence and moral character as well as genius. One circum- 
stance alone embittered a few years of his life. - His eldest son, 
gifted with many great qualities, had been educated for the bar, 
but insisted on going on the stage. Le Sage, who had painted 
the life of an actor in the most ridiculous and hateful aspect, was 
excessively pained by his son’s choice of a profession, especially 
as the young man entered the company of the Théatre Frangais, 
against which Le Sage had so long waged a satirical war. Pro- 
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bably out of deference to his father’s feelings, young Le Sage took 
the name of Montménil, and by the singular worth of his private 
character amd his social talents, gained admittance into the first 
society in Paris. A reconciliation between the father and son 
was, however, at last effected, and Le Sage became so devoted 
to Montménil, that he could scarcely bear him out of his sight. 

The death of this gifted actor, which took place September 8th, 
1743, from cold caught at a hunting party, proved such a severe 
blow to his father that he retired for ever from Paris and from 
the world. The youngest son of Le Sage had also become an 
actor under the name of Pittenec. It was in the home of his 
second son, the Abbé Le Sage, therefore, that the aged author 
and his wife found a home in their old age. He (the son) had 
been made a Canon of the Cathedral of Boulogne, through the 
patronage of the queen, and had had a pension bestowed upon 
him. He was, therefore, able as well ‘as willing to receive his 
parents and sister, and.to give them support and shelter for the 
remainder of their days. : | 

The life of Le Sage was prolonged beyond fourscore years. 
He was, however, afflicted by deafness, and had to use an ear- 
trumpet ; but his conversation was so delightful, that when he 
was in the world, and frequented his favourite coffee-house in the 
Rue St. Jacques, Paris, the guests would gather round him, and 
even climb on chairs and tables, to catch the words of wit and 
wisdom which fell from the lips of the famous novelist, 

Le Sage died in the winter of 1746-47, retaining -to the last a 
high character for honour and highmindedness, as well as the 
enduring fame of a great writer. 


THE AUTHOR'S DECLARATION, 


As there are some people who cannot read, without making applica- 
tions of the vicious and ludicrous characters they meet with in works 
of this kind, Ideclare to these cvil-minded readers, that they will 
be to blame, if they apply any of the pictures drawn in this book, I 
publicly own that my purpose is, to represent life as we'find it + but 
Cod forbid that I should undertake to delineate any man in parti- 
cular! Let no reader, therefore, assume to himself that which as 
properly belongs to others ; lest, as Pheedrus observes, he make an 
unlucky discovery of his own character, Stulle nudabit anim cons 
acientiam, There are physicians in Castile, as well as in France, 
whose practice consists in reducing their patients a little too much ; 
and the same vices and peculiarities of disposition are to be seen 
everywhere, I confess, that I have not always exactly observed the 
manners of the Spaniards ; and those who are acquainted with the 
disorderly lives of the players at Madrid may reproach me with 
having described their irregularities with-too much tenderness ; but 
I thought it was necessary to soften them a little, that they might be 
the more conformable to the manners of our own country. 


GIL BLAS TO THE READER. 


BEFORE reading the history of my life, listen, friendly reader, to a tale 
I am about to tell thee. 

Two students were travelling together from Pennafiel to Salamanca. 
Being thirsty and fatigued, they sat down by a spring they met with 
on the road. There, while they rested themselves, after having 
quenched their thirst, they perceived, by chance, near them, upon a 
stone that lay even with the surface of the earth, some letters, already 
half effaced by time, and by the feet of flocks that came to water at 
the fountain. They threw water over the stone and washed it, and 
then read these words in the Castilian tongue: Agus esta encerrada el 
alma del Licenciado Pedro Garcias: “Here is interred the soul of the 
Licentiate Peter Garcias.” The younger of the two students, being 
lively and thoughtless, had not quite finished reading this inscription, 
before he cried with a loud laugh, “A good joke! here is interred the 
soul—a soul interred! I should like to know what original has been 
capable of writing this ridiculous epitaph !” So saying, he rose to go 
away. His companion, more judicious, said to himself, “There 1s 
certainly some mystery in this affair: I will stay here in order to,un- 
riddle it.” He allowed the other to depart therefore, and then, with- 
out loss of time, he began to dig with his knife all round the stone. 
He succeeded so well that he raised it up, and found beneath a 
leather purse, containing a hundred ducats, and a card, on which 
was written the following sentence in Latin, “ Thou who hast had wit 
enough to discover the meaning of the inscription, inherit my money, 
and make a better use of it than I have.” The student rejoiced at 
his good fortune, replaced the stone in its former situation,! and 
resumed his route to Salamanca, with the soul of the licentiate. 

Whoever thou art, friendly reader, thou art about to resemble 
one or the other of these two students, If thou perusest my adven- 
tures without perceiving the moral instructions they contain, thou 
wilt reap no harvest from thy labour; but, if thou readest with 
attention, thou wilt find in them, according to the precept of Horace, 
profit mingled with pleasure. 
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THE 


ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS 


OF SANTILLANE, 


CHAPTER TI. 
Of the Birth and Education of Gil Blas, © 


My father, Blas of Santillane, after having borne arms for many years 
in the service of the Spanish monarchy, retired to the town in which 
he was born, where he marricd a small shopkeeper’s daughter who 
was no longer in her first youth, and I came into the world ten months 
after their marriage. They afterwards removed to Oviedo, where they 
found themselves obliged to go to service. My mother became a 
waiting woman, and my father a squire.” As they had nothing but their 
wages to depend upon, I should have run the hazard of being very 
poorly educated, had it not been my good fortune to have a canon for 
my uncle, whose name was Gil Perez. He was my mother’s eldest 
brother and my godfather. Figure to yourself a little man, three fect 
and a half high, excessively fat, with his head sunk between his 
Shoulders, and you will see my uncle; otherwise, an honest priest 
whose chief care was to live well, that is, 1o make good cheer ; anc 
his living, which was not a bad one, furnished him with the means. 
He took me home to his own houso while I was still an infant, 
and took the charge of my education. I appeared so clever to him, 
that he resolved to cultivate my genius. With this view he bought 
a primer for me and undertook (himself) to teach me to read : a task 
no less useful to him than to me: for, in teaching me my Ictters, he 
returned to reading, which he had always neglected too much ; and, 
by dint of application, enabled himsclf to read his breviary without 


* Squire, or gentleman-usher (in Spanish, escudoro), is a person who waits on 
alady. Formerly, decayed gentlemen were entertained by the nobility for this 
purpose ; they derived their appellation from those eminent squires whose office 
it was to carry the shield (in Spain called escudo) of their master. : 
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hesitation, which he had never been able to do before. He had all 
the inclination in the world to instruct me in the Latin tongue also, 
because it would have been so much money saved to him : but, alas ! 
poor Gil Perez ! he had never in his life understood thé rudiments of 
that language, and was, perhaps (but this I do not vouch for a 

certainty), the most illiterate canon of the whole chapter. I have 

been told, indeed, that he had not obtained his benefice by his 

erudition, but owed it entirely to the gratitude of some pious nuns, 

for whom he had acted the part of a zealous commissioner,and by 

whose influence the order of priesthood had been conferred upon him 

without examination. 

He was therefore obliged to subject me to the cane of a school- 
master, and accordingly sent me to the house of Dr. Godinez, who was 
esteemed the most learned pedagogue in Oviedo. JT improved so well 
under his instructions, that in five or six years I understood a little 
Greek ; was a pretty good Latin scholar ; and, applying myself also 
to logic, began to argue. I was so much in love with dispute, that I 
stopped passengers, known or unknown, and proposed arguments to 
them ; and sometimes meeting with Hihernian geniuses, who were 
very glad of the occasion, it was a good jest to see us dispute : by 
our extravagant gestures, grimace, contortions, our eyes full of fury 
and our mouths full of foam, one would have taken us for madmen, 
rather than philosophers. | 

By these means, however, I acquired the reputation of being a 
great scholar in the town ; a circumstance that pleased my uncle ex- 
tremely, as he foresaw that I should not be much longer an expense 
to him. “ Hark ye, Gil Blas,” said he to me one day, “thou art no 
longer a child, and it is high time for a brisk lad of seventecn, like 
thee, to push thy fortune in the world. I am determined to send 
thee to the university of Salamanca, where, with such genius and 
learning, thou canst not fail of obtaining some good post. I will give 
thee some ducats for the journey ; and my own mule, which thou 
mayest sell at Salamanca for ten or twelve pistoles, and live upon the 
money until thou shalt be settled.” 

He could not have proposed anything more agreeable to me ; for I 
passionately longed to see the world. Nevertheless, I had self-control 
enough to conceal my joy; and when the time of my departure 
arrived, affecting the most lively sorrow at leaving an uncle to whom 
I owed so many obligations, the honest man melted, and gave me 
more money than he would have done could he havo seen to the 
bottom of my heart. Before I set out, I went to take leave of my 
father and mother, who enriched me with advice ; exhorted me to 
pray to God for my uncle ; to live honestly ; to eschew evil ; and, by 
all means, to refram from stealing. After they had harangued for a 
good while, they made me a present of their blessing, which was all 
oo from them; and J, mounting my mule, bade adieu to 

viedo. 


ALARM ON THE WAY. 


CHAPTER IT. 


e 
Of his being $rievously alarmed in his way to Pennaflor : of his Con- 
duct tn that Town ; with an Account of a Person who supped 
with ham. 


DeHoLp me, then, clear of Oviedo, in the midst of the country on the 
road to Pennaflor, master of my own conduct, of a sorry mule, and 
forty good ducats, exclusive of some reals, which [ had stolen}from 
my much honoured uncle. The first thing I did was to let my beast 
go at discretion, that is, very-gently ; and throwing the bridle on her 
neck, I emptied my purse into my hat, and amused myself by count- 
ing my money. My joy was excessive ; and as I had never seen so 
much money before, I handled and gazed at it with insatiable delight. 
1 had reckoned it, perhaps, twenty times over, when all of a sudden, 
my mule raising her head, and pricking up her cars, stopped in the 
middle of the highway. Imagining she was frightened. at something, 
I looked about to see what was the matter, and perceived upon the 
ground an old hat turned up with a rosary of large beads in it; at the 
same time I heard a lamentable voice pronounce these words : “Sefior 
Traveller, have pity, | beseech you, on a poar maimed soldier ! drop, if 
you please, a few picces of silver into this hak and you shall be rewarded 
in heaven.” I turned my eyes immediately on the side from whence 
the voice issued, and saw, at the root of a bush, about twenty or 
thirty paces from me, a kind of soldier, who, upon two cross sticks, 
supported the barrel of a carbine, In my apprehension longer than a 
pike, with which he seemed to take aim at me. At this apparition 
which made me quake for the church’s money, I stopped short, and 
pocketing my ducats in a great hurry, took out some reals, approached 
the hat that was exposed for the reception of the charity of the timid 
faithful, and dropped them into it, one after another, that the beggar 
might see how nobly I used him. He was satisfied with my generosity, 
und gave me as many benedictions as I bestowed kicks on the sides of 
my mule, in order to get out of his reach ; but the plaguy beast, regard- 
less of my impatience, moved not a step the faster, having lost the 

ower of galloping, by a long habit of- carrying my uncle at her own 
eisure. 

I did not look upon this adventure as a very favourable omen for 
my journey. I reflected that I might mect with something still worse 
before I should arrive at Salamanca ; and could not help blaming my 
uncle’s imprudence for having neglected to put me under the dircction 
of a muleteer. This, to be sure, was what he ought to have done ; 
but he imagined that, by giving me his mule, my journey would be 
the less expensive ; and he had more regard to that consideration than 
to the dangers I might be exposed to on the road. Jn order, there- 
fore, to repair his mismanagement, I determined (if I should be happy 
enough to arrive safely at Pennafior) to sell the mule, and take the 
opportunity of a muleteer going to Astorga, from whence I. could 
transport myself to Salamanca by the same convenience; for, although 
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I had never been out of Oviedo, I was not ignorant of the names of 
the towns through which I must pass, having informed myself of these 
things before I set out. ; 

I arrived in safety at Pennaflor, and halted at the gateof an inn that 
made a tolerable appearance. I had no sooner alighted than the land- 
lord came out and received me with great civility; he untied my 
portmanteau with his own hands, and throwing it on his shoulder, 
conducted me into a room, while one of his servants led my mule into 
the stable. This innkeeper, the greatest talker of the Asturias, and 
as ready to relate his own affairs without being asked, as to pry into 
those of another, told me that his name was Andrew Corcuelo ; that 
he had served many years in the king’s army in quality of a serjeant, 
and had quitted the service fifteen months ago, to marry a damsel of 
Castropol, who (though she was a little swarthy) knew very well how 
to turn a penny. He said a thousand other things which I could have 
dispensed with hearing. After having made me his confidant he 
thought he had a right to exact the same confidence from me, and 
accordingly asked whence I came, whither I was going, and what I 
was. 1 was obliged to answer article by article, for he accompanied 
every question with a profound bow, and begged me to excuse his curio- 
sity with such a respectful air, that I could not refuse to satisfy him 
in every particular. This engaged me in a long conversation with 
him, and gave me occasion to mention my design, and the reasons I 
had for disposing of my mule, that I might travel under the convoy 
of a muleteer. He approved of my intention, though not in a very 
succinct manner ; for fie represented all the troublesome accidents 
that might befall me on the road ; he recounted many dismal stories 
of travellers, and I began to be afraid he would never have done: he 
concluded at length, however, with telling me, that if I wished to sell 
my mule, he was acquainted with a very honest jockey who would 
buy her. J assured him he would oblige me by sending for him, and 
he went in quest of him immediately with great eagerness. It was 
not long before he returned with his man, whom he introduced to me 
as a person of exceeding honesty, and we went into the yard, all three 
of us, where my mule was produced, and passed and repassed before 
the jockey, who examined her from head to foot, and did not fail to 
speak very disadvantageously of her. I own there was not much 
to be said in her praise ; but, however, had it been the pope’s mule, 
he would have found some defects in her. [He assured me that she 
had all the faults a mule could have; and to convince me of his 
veracity, appealed to the landlord, who doubtless had his reasons for 
supporting his friend’s assertions. “ Well,” said the jockey with an air 
of indifference, “how much money do you expect for this wretched 
animal?” After the eulogium he had bestowed on her, and the 
attestation of Seiior Corcuelo, whom I believed to be a man of honesty 
and understanding, I would have given my mule for nothing ; there- 
fore, I told the purchaser that I would rely on his integrity, bidding 
him appraise the beast in his own conscience, and I would stand to 
the valuation. Upon this he assumed the man of honour ; and replied, 
that in engaging his conscience, I took lim on the weak side: in good 
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sooth that did not seem to be his strong side, for instead of valuing 
cher at ten or twelve pistoles, as my uncle had done, he fixed the price 
at three ducats, which I accepted with as much joy as if I had made 
an excellent bargain. 

After having so advantageously disposed of my mule, the landlord 
conducted me to a muleteer who was to set out the next day for 
Astorga. This muleteer let me know that he would depart before 
daybreak, and promised to awake me in time. We agreed upon the 
price, a8 well for the hire of the mule as for my board on the road ; 
and when everything was settled between us, I returned to the inn 
with Corcuelo, who by the way began to recount the carrier's history. 
He told me everything people said about him in the town, and in 
short, was going to stupify me again with his intolerable loquacity. 
when, luckily for me, a man of a pretty good appearance interrupted 
him, by accosting him with great civility. I lett them together and 
went on, without suspecting that I had the least concern in their con- 
versation. When I arrived at the inn I called for supper, and it being a 
fast day, was told I could only have eggs. While they were getting 
ready, | entered into conversation with my landlady, whom I had not 
seen before: she was rather handsome, and so sprightly and gay, that 
I should have concluded (even if her husband had not told me before) 
that her house was pretty well frequented. When the omelet I had be- 
spoken was ready, i sat down to table by myself, and had not yet swal- 
lowed the first morsel, when the landlord came in, followed by the man 
who had stopped him in the street. This cavalier, who wore a long 
sword, and seemed to be about thirty years of age, advanced towards 
me with an eager air, saying, “Scfior Student, I am informed that 
you are that Gil Blas of Santillane, who is the light of philosophy and 
ornament of Oviedo! Is it possible that you are that mirror of learn- 
ing, that sublime genius, whose reputation is so great in this country ? 
You know not,” continued he, addressing himself to the innkeeper 
and his wife, “you know not what you possess! You have a treasure 
in your house! Behold in this young gentleman the eighth wonder 
of the world!” Then turning to me, and throwing his arms about 
my neck, “ Forgive,” cried he, “my transports! I cannot contain the 
joy that your presence creates !” : 
it could diet answer for some time, because he locked me so closely 
in his arms that I was almost suffocated for want of breath ; and it 
was not till I had disengaged my head from his embraces, that I. 
replied, “Sefior Cavalier, I did not think my name was known at 
Pennaflor.”—“ How ! known!” resumed he in his former strain, “we 
keep a register of all the celebrated names within twenty leagues of 
us: you, in particular, are looked upon as a prodigy ; and I don’t at 
all doubt that Spain will one day be as proud of you as Greece was 
of her Seven Sages.” These words were followed by a fresh hug, 
which I was enforced to endure, though at the risk of meeting with 
the fate of Antzus.* With the little experience I had, I ought not 
to have been the dupe of his professions and hyperbolical compli- 


* Son of the Earth. Hercules strangled him in the air. 
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ments: I ought to have known, by his extravagant flattery, that he 
was one of those parasites which abound in every town, and who, 
when a stranger arrives, introduce themselves to him, in order to feed 
at his expense: but my youth and vanity made me jude quite other- 
‘wise. My admirer appeared to me so much of a gentleman, that I 
invited him to take a share of my supper. “Ay, very willingly !” 
cried he, “I am too much obliged to my kind stars for having thrown 
me in the way of the illustrious Gil Blas, not to enjoy my good fortune 
as long as I can! I have no great appetite,” pursued he, “but I will 
sit down to bear you company, and eat a mouthful purely out of 
complaisance.” 

So saying, my panegyrist took his place opposite to me ; and, a cover 
being laid for him, attacked the omelet as voraciously as if he had 
fasted three whole days. By the way he began to eat, I foresaw that 
our dish would not last long, and therefore ordered a second, which 
they dressed with such despatch, that it was served just as we—or 
rather he—had made an end of the first. He proceeded on this with 
the same vigour, and found means, without losing one stroke of his 
teeth, to overwhelm me with praises during the whole repast, which 
made me very well pleased with my little self. He drank in propor- 
tion to his cating ; sometimes to my health, sometimes to that of my 
father and mother, whose happiness, in having such a son as I, he 
could not enough admire. At the same time he plied me with wine, 
and insisted upon my doing him justice, while T ondiod health for 
health, a circumstance which, together with his intoxicating flattery, 
put me into such good humour, that, seeing our second omelet half 
devoured, I asked the landlord if he had no fish in the house. Sefior 
Corcuelo, who in all likelihood had an understanding with the parasite, 
replied, “I have a delicate trout, but those who eat it must pay well 
for it ; “tis too dainty for your palate, I doubt.”—“ What do you call 
too dainty?” said the sycophant, raising his voice, “of what are you 
thinking? Know, that there is nothing in this house too good for 
Sefior Se Blas de Santillane, who deserves to be entertained like a 
prince ! 

Iwas pleased at his taking up the landlord’s last words, in which 
he only torestalled me. I felt much offended, and said, with an air of 
disdain, “ Produce this trout of yours, Corcuelo, and give yourself no 
trouble about the consequence.” The innkeeper wished for nothing 
better, he got it ready, and served it up ina trice. At sight of this 
new dish, | could perceive the parasite’s eyes sparkle with joy, and he 
renewed that complaisance—I mean for the fish—which he had al- 
ready shown for the eggs. At last, however, he was obliged to give 
out for fear of accident, being crammed to the very throat. Having 
eaten and drank as much as he wished, he thought proper to con- 
clude the farce by rising from table and accosting me in these words : 
—“Seiior Gil Blas, I am too well satisfied with your good cheer to 
leave you without offering you a word of advice, which you seem 
greatly to need. Beware henceforth of praise, and be upon your 
guard against everybody you do not know. You may meet with 
people inclined (like myself) to divert themselves with your credulity, 
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“He laughed in my face, and stalked away.”—Page 7. 


THE CARRIER’S TEMPTATION. 


and perhaps to push things still further, but don’t be duped again, 
nor believe yourself (though they should swear it) the eighth wonder 
of the world.” So saying, he laughed in my face and stalked away. 
I was as much affected by this cheat, as I have since been by misfor- 
tunes of far greater consequence. I could not forgive myself for 
having been so grossly imposed upon; or rather I was shocked to 
find my pride so humbled : “ How!” said I to myself, “has the traitor 
then made a jest of me? His design in accosting my landlord in the 
strect was only to pump him; or rather they understood one another ! 
Ah, simple Gil Blas! die of shame, for having given such rascals an 
opportunity of turning thee into ridicule! They will make a fine story 
of this affair, which will perhaps reach Oviedo, and doubtless do thee 
a great deal of honour. Thy parents will repent having thrown away 
so much good counsel on a fool ; instead of exhorting me not to wrong 
anybody, they ought to have cautioned me against being made a 
dupe myself!” Chagrined with these mortifying reflections, and in- 
tlamed with resentment, I locked myself in my chamber and went to 
bed—where, however, I could not sleep; and I had not closed my 
eyes, when the carrier came to let me know he was ready to set out, 
and only waited for me. I got up instantly, and while I put on my 
clothes, Corcuelo brought me a bill, in which, I assure you, the trout 
was not forgotten : and I was not only obliged to gratify his exorbit- 
ance, but I had also the mortification to perceive, while [ counted the 
money, that the sarcastic knave remembered my adventure. After 
having paid heavily for a supper which I had so ill digested, I went 
to the muleteer with my baggage, wishing the parasite, the innkeeper, 
and his inn, at the devil. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


Of the Carrier's Temptation on the Road, and tts Consequence. How 
Gil Blas in attempting to get out of the Frying-pan fell into the 
Lire. 


I was not the only person who travelled with the carrier, there being 
in company two children belonging to a gentleman at Pennaflor, a 
wandering ballad singer of Mondognedo, and a young tradesman of 
Astorga, who was bringing home a bride whom he had married at Verco. 
We very soon became acquainted with each other, and every one in a 
short time told whence he came, and whither he was going. The new- 
married lady (though young) was so stupid and tawny, that I had no 
great pleasure in looking at her, but her youth and plumpness had a 
different effect upon the muleteer, who resolved to get into her good 
graces. He spent the whole day in projecting this noble design, the 
execution of which he deferred until we should arrive at our last stage, 
which happened to be at Cacabelos. He accordingly made us alight 
at the first inn we came to, a house situated rather in thecountry than the 
town, the landlord of which he knew to be a complaisant and discreet 
person. He took care to have us conducted into a remote apartment, 
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seemed vigorous for his years, was tying toa rack. We went out of 
the stable, and by the dismal glimmer of some lamps that seemed to 
enlighten the place only to show the horrors of it, came to a kitchen, 
where an old cook-maid was busy in broiling steaks, and preparing 
supper. The kitchen was adorned with all necessary utensils, and 
close by there was a larder stored with all sorts of provisions. The 
cook (for I must draw her picture) was a pone somewhat turned of 
sixty. In her youth the hair of her head had been red, for time had 
not as yet so much bleached it but that one might still perceive some 
shades of its primitive colour. She had an olive coniplerion. a chin 
yointed and prominent, with lips fallen in, a huge aquiline nose that 
hone over her mouth, and eyes that flamed in purple. 

“ Here, dame Leonarda,” said one of the gentlemen, presenting me 
to this fair angel of darkness, “here is a pretty boy we have brought 
for you.” Then turning to me, and observing me pale and dismayed, 
“ Triend,” said he, “ banish thy fear, we will do thee no harm. Hav- 
ing occasion for a servant to assist our cook-maid, we met with thee ; 
and happy it is for thee we did: thou shalt here supply the pldce of 
a young fellow, who died about fifteen days ago: he was a lad of a 
very delicate complexion, but thou seemest to be more robust, and 
wilt not die so soon. Certainly thou wilt never see the light of the 
sun again; but in lieu of that thou shalt have good cheer and a 
rousing fire. Thou shalt pass thy time with Leonarda, who is a very 
kind creature, and enjoy all thy little conveniences. I will show 
thee,” added he, “that thou art not amongst beggars.” At the same 
time he took up a flambeau, and bidding me follow him, carried me 
into a cellar, where [ saw an infinite number of bottles and jars well 
corked, which he told me were filled with excellent wine. He after- 
wards made me pass through divers apartments, some of which 
contained bales of linen, others of silks and stuffs ; in one I perceived 
gold and silver, without counting a great quantity of plate in different 
cupboards. Then [ followed him into a large hall, illuminated by 
three branches of copper, which also communicated with other rooms. 
Here he put fresh questions to me; asked my name and reason for 
Jeaving Oviedo ; and when I had satisfied his curiosity, “ Well, Gil 
Blas,” said he, “since thy design in quitting the place of thy nativity 
was to obtain some good post, thou must certainly have been born 
lucky to have fallen into our hands. I have already told thee that | 
thou shalt live here in affluence, and roll upon gold and silver. Nay, 
more, thou shalt be safe ; for such is the contrivance of this retreat, 
that the officers of the holy brotherhood may come into the wood a 
hundred times without discovering it. The entrance to it is unknown 
to every living soul except tome and my comrades. Perhaps thou wilt 
wonder how it could be made without being perceived by the people 
in the neighbourhood. Know, then, my lad, that this is not the work 
of our hands, but was made many years ago. After the Moors had 
got possession of Grenada, Arragon, and almost the whole of Spain 
the Christians, rather than submit to the yoke of infidels, fled an 
concealed themselves in this country, in Biscay, and in the Asturias, 
whither the valiant Don Pelagio retired. Fugitives, and dispersed in 
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small numbers, they lived in mountains and woods ; some lurked in 
caves, and others contrived many subterranean abodes, of which 
number thisisone. Having afterwards the happiness of driving their 
enemies out or Spain, they returned into the towns, and since that 
time their retreats have served for asylums to people of our profession. 
It is true, indeed, the holy brotherhood” have discovered and 
destroyed some of them ; but there are still plenty remaining, and 
thank Heaven I have lived here in safety nearly fifteen years ; my 
name is Captain Rolando ; I am chief of the company, and he whom 
thou sawest with me is one of my band. 


CHAPTER V. 


Of the Arrival of more Thieves in the Subterranean Habitation, and 
the agreeable Conversation that passed among them. 


As Sefior Rolando ceased speaking, six new faces appeared in the 
hall. These were the lieutenant and five of the company, who 
returned loaded with booty, which consisted of two hampers full of 
sugar, cianamon, pepper, dried figs, almonds and raisins. The lieu- 
tenant, addressing himself to the captain, told him that he had taken 
these hampers from a grocer of Benavento, whose mule he had also 
carried off. When he had given an account of his expedition to his 
superior, the pillage of the grocer was ordered into the store, and it 
was unanimously agreed to make merry. A table being covered in 
the great hall, [ was sent back into the kitchen, where dame Leonarda 
Instructed me in the nature of my office; and yielding to necessity 
(since my cruel fate had so ordained), I suppressed my sorrow, and 
prepared to serve those worthy gentlemen. | 

My first essay was on the sideboard, which I adorned with silver 
cups, and many stone bottles of that good wine which Sciior Rolando 
praised so much. I afterwards brought in two ragouts, which were 
no sooned served than the whole company sat down to table. They 
began to eat with a good appctite, while I stood behind ready to 
supply them with wine, and acquitted myself so well, that I had the 
honour to be complimented upon my behaviour. The captain 
recounted my story in a few words, which afforded them a good deal 
of diversion, he afterwards observed that I did not want merit : but 
I was at that time cured of my vanity, and could hear myself praised 
without danger. Then they all praised me ; they said I seemed born 
to be their cupbearer ; that | was worth a hundred of my predecessor ; 
and although dame Leonarda (since his death) had been honoured 
with the office of presenting nectar to these infernal gods, they divested 
her of that glorious employment, in which they installed me, like a 
young Ganymede succeeding an ancient Hebe. 

* The Holy Brotherhood in Spain called Ja Santa Hermandad, was formerly an 


association to suppress robbers in times of civil commotion ; it belonged to the 
Inquisition. 
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A great dish of roast meat, served up after the ragouts, finished the 
repast of those gormandising thieves ; who drinking in proportion to 
their gluttony soon became merry, made a great noise, and spoke all 
together : one began a story, another uttered jests, a third shouted, a 
fourth sang ; so that there was nothing but riot and confusion. At length 
Rolando, tired of a scene in which he was so little regarded, cried 
(with a voice that silenced the whole company), “ Gentlemen, T have 
a proposal to make : instead of stunning one another in this manner, 
by speaking all together, would it not be better to entertain ourselves 
like reasonable creatures? There is a thought come into my head: 
since the time of our association, we have never had the curiosity to 
know from what families we are derived, and by what train of adven- 
tires we have been severally led to embrace our profession. These 
things seem worthy to be known, let us, for our own diversion, com- 
municate them to one another.” The lieutenant and the rest, as if 
they had something very entertaining to relate, accepted with great 
demonstrations of joy the proposal of their chief, who began his own 
history in these words— 

“Gentlemen, you must know that I am the only son of a rich 
citizen of Madrid. The day of my birth was celebrated in the family 
by great rejoicings ; my father, who was already an old man, was 
extremely rejoiced at the sight of an heir, and my mother undertook 
to nurse me herself. My maternal grandfather was still living at that 
time. He was a good old man, who interfered. with nothing, and 
employed his time in counting his beads and relating his past exploits, 
for he had been a soldier, and often boasted of having been under 
fire. I became insensibly the idol of these three persons, and was inces- 
santly dandled intheir arms. Lest studyshould fatigue me in mytender 
years, [ was allowed to spend them in the most childish amusements ; 
my father observing, that children ought not to apply seriously to any- 
thing until time should have ripened the understanding. In expecta- 
tion of this maturity, I neither learned to read nor write, but never- 
theless made good use of my time, for my father taught me a thousand 
different games. I became perfectly acquainted with cards, was no 
stranger to dice, and my grandfather filled my head with romantic 
stories of the military expeditions in which he had been engaged. He 
sang the same couplets over and over; and when I had got ten or twelve 
lines by heart, by dint of hearing them repeated for three months to- 
gether, my memory became a subject for admiration to my parents, 
who seemed no less satisfied with my genius, when, profiting by the 
liberty I enjoyed of speaking whatever came uppermost, I used to 
interrupt their discourse by my nonsensical prattle. “Ah! what a 
charming creature it is!” would my father cry (looking at me with 
inexpressible delight), while my mother overwhelmed me with 
caresses, and my old grandsire wept with joy. I committed in their 
presence the most ueporaneyt actions with impunity, everything 
was forgiven, and in short they adored me. In the meantime, howe 
ever, I had attained my twelfth year without having a tutor. A 
master was at length provided, but he received precise orders to 
instruct me without using any violence, being only permitted to 
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threaten me sometimes, with a view of inspiring me with awe. This 
permission had not the most salutary effect upon me ; I either laughed 
at his menaces, or with tears in my eyes went and complained to my 
mother and %randpapa of his barbarity. It was in vain for the poor 
devil to deny the accusation ; he was looked upon as a tyrant, and 
my assertion always believed, in spite of his remonstrance. I hap- 
pened one day to scratch myself, and immediately began to scream as 
if he had flayed me, my mother came running in, and turned my 
master out of doors, though he protested, and took Heaven to witness, 
that he had not touched me. 

“In the same manner I got rid of all my preceptors, until one 
whom I liked presented himself. He was a bachelor of Alcala, an 
excellent tutor for a person of fashion’s child ! He was a lover of play, 
women, and wine, consequently the fittest person in the world for me. 
The first thing he set about was to gain my affection, in which he 
succeeded ; and by these means gained the love of my parents, who 
left me entirely to lis management : indeed, they had no cause to 
repent of their confidence ; for, in a very little time, he made me 
perfect in the knowledge of the world. By carrying me with him 
to all the places he frequented, I imbibed his taste so well, that 
exceptin Latin, I became a universal proficient. When he found that 
I had no further occasion for his instructions, he went to offer thein 
elsewhere. 

“Tf, during my childhood, I had lived pretty freely, it was quite 
another thing when I became master of my own actions. It was in 
my family that I first exercised my impertinence. J every moment 
ridiculed my parents, who did nothing but laugh at my sallies, which 
were the more agreeable the more Insolence they contained. Mean-- 
while, I lived in extreme dissipation with a set of other young men of 
the same disposition ; and as our parents did not supply us with 
money sufficient to support such a delicious life, every one pilfered 
what he could at his own home; but that being also insufficient, we 
began to rob in the dark, which greatly increased our means. Unfor- 
tunately, the police heard of us, and would have caused us to be appre- 
hended, had we not been informed of their treacherous design : upon 
which we consulted our safety in flight, and transferred the scene of 
our exploits to the highway. Since that time, gentlemen, God has 
given me grace to grow old in .my profession, in spite of the dangers 
to which it is exposed.” : 

The captain ceased speaking ; and the lieutenant, as was proper, 
speaking after him, began thus :— “Gentlemen, an education quite 
opposite to that of Sefior Rolando has, nevertheless, produced the 
Sime effect. My father was a butcher of Toledo, justly considered 
the greatest brute in the whole city, nor was my mother’s disposition 
much more gentle. While I was a child, they whipped me as if it 
had been through emulation, at the rate of a thousand stripes a day : 
the least fault I committed was attended with the most severe chas- 
tisement ; and it was in vain for me to ask pardon, with tears in my 
eyes, and protest that I was sorry for what I had done; far from 

elng forgiven, I was often punished without a cause. While my 
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father beat me, my mother (as if he had not exerted himself) instead 
of interceding for her child, frequently came to his assistance. This 
treatment inspired me with such aversion for my paternal habitation, 
that Iran away before I had attained my fourteenth years and taking 
the road of Arragon, went to Saragossa, subsisting on charity by the 
way. There I consorted with beggars, who led a pretty comfortable 
life ; they taught me to counterfeit blindness, to appear lame, and 
afflict my limbs with fictitious ulcers, &c. in the morning (like 
)layers, who prepare to appear upon the stage) we disguised ourselves 
for the different parts we intended to act, and every one ran to his 
post. In the evening we met again, and enjoyed ourselves all night, 
at the expense of those who had compassion on us in the day. Tired, 
however, of living among those miserable beings, and ambitious of 
Bp Dee in a higher sphere, I associated myself with some knights 
of the road, who taught mea great many stratagems ; but we were, 
in a very short time, obliged to quit Saragossa, having quarrelled with 
a certain justice, whose protection we had enjoyed. Every one took 
his own course: for my own part, I engaged myself in a company 
of brave fellows who put travellers under contribution ; and likecdl 
their manner of living so well, that hitherto I have never felt the 
least inclination to seek another. I am, therefore, gentlemen, very 
much obliged to the barbarity of my parents ; for had they treated 
me a little less savagely, instead of being an honourable leutenant, I 
should have been, doubtless, at this day, a miserable butcher.” 

The next that spoke was a young thief ; who, sitting between the 
captain and lieutenant, said—‘‘ Gentlemen, the stories we have heard 
are neither so complicated nor so curious as mine: I owe my being 
to a peasant’s wife, who lived in the neighbourhood of Seville : three 
weeks after she had brought me into the world (being still young, 
handsome, and healthy), it was proposed to her to nurse a man of 
hers only son, lately born in Seville. This proposal my mother 
cheerfully accepted, and went to fetch the child. She no sooner 
brought it home to her house, than perceiving some small resemblance 
between it and me, she was tempted to make me i for the infant 
of quality, in hopes that she should one day be well rewarded by me 
for that kind office. My father, who was not more scrupulous than 
other peasants, approved of the deceit ; so that, after having made us 
exchange our deadline clothes, the son of Don Lodrigo de Herrera 
was sent to another nurse under my name, and my mother nursed me 
under his. 

“ Notwithstanding all the fine things that are said of instinct, and 
the force of blood, the little gentleman’s parents were easily deceived. 
They had not the least suspicion of the trick that was played them ; 
and, till I was seven years old, I was scarcely ever out of their arms, 
Their intention being to make me a complete cavalier, all sorts of 
masters were provided for me, but the most learned have often pupils 
who do them little honour. I was one of those delightful students : 
I had no great ability for the exercises I learned, and still less taste 
for the sciences they tried to teach me. I liked much better to play with 
the servants, for whose company I frequented the kitchen and stable : 
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but play was not long my predominant passion ; for, before I was 
seventeen years of age, got drunk daily. { flirted with the 
female servants, and attached myself seriously to a kitchen maid who 
appeated to merit my principal regard. She was a fat jolly wench, 
whose pleasantry and sleekness pleased me much; and I made love 
toher with so little cireumspection, that Don Rodrigo himself perceived 
it. He reprimanded me s arply ; reproached me with the baseness 
of my inclinations ; and lest the sight of this amiable object should 
fale his remonstrances ineffectual, sent my princess from the 
ouse. 

“T was disgusted at this conduct, for which I was resolved to be 
revenged. I stole the jewels of Don Rodrigo’s wife, and went to seek 
for my fair Helen, who had retired to the house of a washerwoman of 
her acquaintance; I carried her off at noonday, to the end that nobody 
might be ignorant of my passion. That was not all: I conducted her 
into her own country, where I married her in a solemn manner, that 
I might not only give the Herreras the more vexation, but also afford 
a worthy example to the children of noblemen. Three months after 
this fine marriage, I was informed that Don Rodrigo was dead, news 
I did not receive with indifference ; but repaired instantly to Seville, 
in order to demand his estate. I found things strangely altered! My 
mother, who was dead, had been silly enough, on her deathbed, to 
confess the whole affair in presence of the curate of the village and 
other credible witnesses ; In consequence of which, the true son of 
Don Rodrigo was already in possession of my place, or rather of his 
own ; and had been received with the more joy, on account of their 
being dissatisfied with me. Wherefore, having nothing to expect 
from that quarter, and no longer feeling any inclination for my fat 
spouse, | jomed some gentlemen of the road, with whom I began my 
se eect 

‘he young robber having ended his story, another informed us that 
he was the son of a merchant at Burgos, and, prompted by an incon- 
siderate devotion, had taken the habit, and professed a very austere 
order, from which, in a few years, he apostatised. In short, the eight 
highwaymen each spoke in his turn, and when I had heard them all, I 
was not at all surprised to find them together. The discourse was 
afterwards changed ; they brought forward several projects for their 
next excursions, and after having come to a determination, got up from 
table, in order to go to rest. They lighted their wax candles, and 
withdrew to their chambers. I followed Captain Rolando into his, 
where, while J helped to undress him, he aad with an air of gaiety. 
“Well, Gil Blas, thou seest how we live ; we are always merry, and hatred 
and envy never steal in among us: we never have the least quarrel with 
one another, but are more united than a convent of monks. Thou 
wilt, my child,” pursued he, “lead a very agreeable life in this place ; 
for I don’t believe thee fool enough to object to living with robbers, 
Eh ! No, my lad, every one loves to prey upon his fellows: it 1s a 
universal principle, though variously exerted. | Conquerors..{for 
example) seize upon the territories of their neighbours ; people of 
quality borrow without any intention of repaying ; bankers, treastirers, 
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exchange brokers, clerks, and all kinds of merchants, great and small, 
are not a whit more conscientious. As for the lawyers, 1 need not 
mention them ; everybody knows what they are : I must own, how- 
ever, that they are somewhat more humane than we; for we often 
put innocent people to death, and they sometimes save the lives of 
the guilty ” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Of the Attempt of Gil Blas to make his Escape, and the Success 
thereof. 


Wuen the captain of the thieves had made this apology for his 
profession, he went to bed, and I returned into the hall, where 1 
cleared the table, and put everything in order. Then I went into 
the kitchen, where Domingo the old negro and dame Leonarda 
expected me to supper. Though I had no appetite, I sat down with 
them. I could not eat, and as I appeared as melancholy as I had 
cause to be, these two apparitions, equally qualified, undertook to give 
me consolation. “ Why do you afflict yourself, child?” said the old 
lady ; “you ought rather to rejoice at your good fortune. You are 

oung, and seem to be of an easy temper ; consequently, would have 

een, in a little time, Jost in the world : there you would have fallen 
into the hands of libertines, who would have engaged you in all 
manner of debauchery ; whereas, here your innocence finds a secure 
haven.”—“ Dame Leonarda is in the right,” said the old blackamoor, 
with great gravity ; “and let me add, the world is full of affliction : 
thank Heaven, therefore, my friend, for having delivered thee all at 
once from the dangers, difficulties, and misery of life.” 

I bore their discourse with patience, because to fret myself would 
have done me no service ; I have no doubt if I had resented it the 
would have laughed at me. Atlast Domingo, having eaten and dran 
po retired into the stable ; and Leonarda, with a lamp in her 

and, conducted me into a vault which served as a bu ing-place to 
the robbers who died a natural death, and in which I perceived a 
miserable truckle-bed, that looked more like a tomb than a couch. 
“Here is your bed-chamber, my little chick,” said she: “the lad, 
whose place you have the good fortune to supply, slept here as long 
as he lived amongst us ; and, now that he is dead, rests in the same 
pee He passed away in the flower of his age: I hope you will not 

e so simple as to follow his example.” So saying, she put the light 
into my hand, and returned into her kitchen. I set the lamp upon the 
ground, and threw myself upon the bed, not so much in expectation 
of enjoying the least repose, as with a view to indulge my melancholy 
reflections. ‘“O heavens!” cried I, “was ever destiny so terrible as 
mine ! I am banished from the sight of the sun; and, as if it were 
not enough to be buried alive at the age of eighteen, [ am moreover 
condemned to serve thieves, to spend the day among highwaymen, 
and the night among the dead!” J wept bitterly over these thoughts, 
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which seemed to me, and were, in effect, extremely shocking. A 
hundred times I cursed my uncle’s design of sending me to Salamanca: 
I repented flying from justice at Cacabelos, and even wished I had 
submitted tothe torture. But, recollecting that I consumed myself in 
vain complaints, I began to think of some means by which | might 
escape. “Is it,” said I to myself, “then impossible to get out? tho 
thieves are asleep; the cook-maid and negro will be in the same 
condition presently ; cannot I, while they are all asleep, by the help 
of my lamp, find out the passage through which I descended into 
this infernal abode? It is true, indeed, I do not think myself strong 
enough to lift the trap-door that covers the entry ; however, let us 
see, that I may have nothing to reproach myself with, I will try. a! 
despair may perhaps supply me with strength, and who knows but 
may accomplish it !” 

Having projected this great design, I got up when I imagined 
Leonarda and Domingo were at rest ; and taking the lamp in my 
hand, went out of the vault, recommending myself to all the saints in 
heaven. It was not without great difficulty that I found again all the 
windings of this new labyrinth, and arrived at the door of the stable ; 
where, at last, I perceived the passage that I sought. I went into it, 
advancing towards the trap with as much fear as joy: but, alas! in 
the middle of the entry, I met with a cursed iron grate fast locked 
and consisting of strong bars, so close to one another that I could 
scarcely thrust my hand etween them. Iwas confounded at the sight 
of this new obstacle, which I had not observed when I came in, the 
grate being then open: I did not fail, however, to feel the bars and 
examine the lock, which I even attempted to force ; when, all of a 
sudden, I felt across my shoulders five or six heavy blows witha 
leathern thong ; I uttered such a dreadful yell, that the whole cavern 
echoed with the sound ; and looking behind me, I perceived the old 
negro in his shirt, with a dark lantern in one hand and the instru- 
ment of my punishment in the other. “Ah, ha! Mr. Jackanapes,” 
said he, “you want to make your escape, hah! You must not 
imagine that I am to be caught napping. heard you all the while. 
I suppose you thought the grate was open, didn’t you? Know, my 
boy, that henceforth thou shalt always find it shut. When we detain 
anybody here against his inclination, he must be more cunning than 
thou to escape from us.” 

In the meantime two or three of the thieves starting out of their 
sleep at the noise of my cries, and believing that the holy brother- 
hood was coming upon them, sprang out of bed and alarmed their 
companions. In an instant they all were afoot, and seizing their 
swords and carbines, advanced to the place where Domingo chastised 
me. But they no sooner understood the cause of the noise they had 
heard than their uneasiness was changed into fits of laughter. “ How, 
Gil Blas !” said the apostate thief to me, “thou hast not been here 
six hours, and wouldst take thy leave of us already ! Thou must have 
& great aversion to a retired life, hah ! What would’st thou do if thou 
wert a Carthusian friar? Go to bed; thou art quit for once on 
account of the stripes Domingo has bestowed on thee, but if ever thou 
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should’st make another effort to escape, by St. Bartholomew ! we will 
flay thee alive!” This said, he withdrew ; the other thieves retired 
into their apartments ; the old negro, proud of his exploit, returned 
into his stable ; and I regained my burial vault, wher& I spent the 
remaining part of the night in sighs and tears. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Of the Behaviour of Gil Blas when he could do no better. 


I rHoucut for some days that I should dic of grief. I felt asif I were 
half dead while yet living ; but at last my good genius inspired me 
with the resolution to dissemble. I affected to appear less sad, I began 
to laugh and sing, though with anaching heart. Ina word, I counter- 
feited so well, that Leonarda and Domingo were deceived, and believed 
that the bird was at last reconciled to his cage. The robbers were of 
the same opinion ; for [ assumed a gay air when I poured out their 
wine, and mingled in their conversation whenever I found an oppor- 
tunity of acting the buffoon. This freedom, far from displeasing, af- 
forded them diversion. “Gil Blas,” said the captain to me one even- 
ing, while I entertained them in this manner, “thou hast done well, 
my lad, to banish thy melancholy. I am charmed with thy wit and 
humour : I find people are not known all at once, for I did not think 
thou hadst been so sprightly and good-natured.” 

The others gave me 4 thousand praises, and exhorted me to persist in 
the liberal sentiments I had expressed ; in short, they appeared so 
pleased with me, that profiting by their good temper, I a ‘ Gentle- 
men, allow me fully to speak my mind. Since my abode in this place, 
I find myself quite another sort of a person. You have divested me of 
the prejudices of education, and I haveinsensibly imbibed your opinions. 
I have a taste for your profession, and a longing desire of being 
honoured with the name of your companion, and of sharing the dan- 
gers of your expeditions.” All the company approved of my discourse, 
and commended my forwardness ; so that it was unanimously resolved 

to let me serve a little longer, in order to approve mysclf worthy, then 
they would carry me out ‘in their excursions ; after which I should 
obtain the honourable place I demanded, and which they could not 
refuse to a young man who showed such good will. 

I was sblized to persist In my dissimulation, and to exercise the 
ost of cupbearer still, a circumstance that mortified me extremely : 
or my design in aspiring to the honour of becoming a thief, was only 

to have the liberty of taking the air with the rest, in hopes that one 
day I should be able to escape from them in the course of their expedi- 
tions. This hope alone supported my life. Nevertheless, it appeared 
so distant, that I tried more than once to baffle the vigilance of 
Domingo, but it was never in my power, he being always so much 
upon his guard, that I would have defied a hundred Orpheuses to charm 
sucha Cerberus, It is true, indeed, I did not do all that I could have 
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done to beguile him, lest I should have awakened his suspicion. He 
watched me, and [ was obliged to act with the utmost circumspection, 
that I might not betray myself. I therefore resigned myself to my 
fate until the time should be expired that was prescribed by the rob- 
bers for receiving me into their gang, and this event I expected as 
impatiently as if 1 had been about to be enrolled in a company of 
ambassadors. 

Thank Heaven, six months afterwards that time arrived. Seiior 
Rolando said one evening to his cavaliers, “Gentlemen, we must keep 
our word with Gil Blas: I have not a bad opinion of that young 
fellow, and I hope we shall make something of him ; it 1s thereforo 
my opinion, that we may carry him with us to-morrow to gather 
laurels on the highway, and usher him into the path of glory.” The 
robbers agreed to their captain’s proposal ; and to show that they 
already looked upon me as one of their companions, from that moment. 
dispensed with my service, and re-established Dame Leonarda in the 
office she had lost on my account. ''They made me throw away my 
habit, a sorry threadbare short cassock, and dressed me in the spoils 
of a gentleman whom they had lately robbed ; after which I prepared 
myself for my first campaign. | 


CHAPTER VIIL' 


Gil Blas accompanies the Thieves, and performs an Explott 
on the Highway. 


Jv was in the month of September, towards tlie close of the night, 
that [ came out of the cavern in company with the robbers, armed 
liked them with a carbine, two pistols, sword, and bayonet, and 
mounted on a pretty good horse which they had taken from the same 
gentleman whose dress I wore. I had lived so long in darkness, that 
when day broke I was dazzled with the light, though my eyes soon 
became accustomed to it. 

Having passed by Pontferrada, we lay in ambush in a small wood 
which bordered on the road to Leon in a spot where without being 
seen we could perceive all passers-by. There we waited, expecting 
that fortune would throw some good luck in our way, when we 
perceived a Dominican mounted (contrary to the custom of those good 
fathers) upon a sorry mule: “God be praised!” cried the captain 
laughing, “there’s the coup dessaz of Gil Blas; let him go and rob 
that monk, while we observe his behaviour.” All the robbers were of 
opinion that this was a very proper commission for me, and exhorted 
me to acquit myself well in it. “Gentlemen,” said I, “you shall be 
satisfied, [ will make that priest as bare as my hand, and bring hither 
his mule in a twinkling.”—“ No, no,” replied Rolando; “that is not 
worth the trouble, bring us only the purse of his reverence, that is all 
we expect of thee.” “TI go then,” said I, “under the eyes of my 
masters to do my first deed in arms. 'I hope they will honour me with 
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their applause.” Then I sallied from the wood, and made towards the 
monk egeing Heaven all the way to pardon the action I was about 
to commit. I would gladly have made my escape that moment, but 
the greatest part of the thieves were better mounted thin I; and had 
they perceived me running away, would have been at my heels in an 
instant, and entrapped me again in a very short time, perhaps dis- 
charged their carbines at me, in which case I should have nothing to 
brag of. Not daring, therefore, to hazard such a delicate step, I came 
up with the priest, and, clapping a pistol to his breast, demanded his 

urse. He stopped short to survey me, without seeming afraid, 
*Child,” said he, “you are very young, yeu have got a bad trade.”— 
“Bad as it is, father,” I replied, “I wish I had begun it sooner !”— 
“Ah ! my son,” said the good friar (who did not comprehend the true 
meaning of my words), “what blindness! allow me to represent to 

ou the miserable condition”—“ O father,” said I, interrupting him 

astily, “a truce with your morals, if you please ! my business on the 
highway is not to hear sermons : I want money.”—“ Money !” cried he 
with an air of astonishment, “you are little acquainted with the 
charity of the Spaniards, if you think people of my cloth have occasion 
for money while they travel in this kingdom. Undeceive yourself ; 
we are everywhere cheerfully received, being lodged and fed, an 
nothing is asked in return but our prayers; in short, we never carry 
money about us on the road, but confide altogether in Providence.”— 
“That won't do,” I replied ; “your dependence is not altogether so 
visionary, for you have always some gond pistoles in reserve, to make 
more sure of Providence. But, my good father,” added I, “let us have 
done ; my comrades, who are in that wood, begin to be impatient 
therefore throw your purse upon the ground instantly, or shall 
certainly put you to death.” 

At these words, which I uttered with a menacing look, the friar, 
seeming afraid of his life, said, “Hold! I will satisfy you then, since 
there is a necessity for it : I see tropes and figures have no effect on 
people of your profession.” So saying, he pulled from underneath his 
gown a large purse of chamois leather, which he dropped upon the 

round, Then I told him he might continue his journey, a permission 

e did not give me the least trouble of repeating, but clapped his 
heels to the sides of his mule, which belieing the opinion I had con- 
ceived of her (for I imagined she was not much better than my uncle’s), 
all of a sudden went off at a pretty round pace. As soon as he was 
at a distance, I alighted and taking up the purse, which seemed heavy, 
mounted again and got back to the wood in a trice, where the thieves 
waited with impatience to congratulate me upon my victory. Scarcely 
would they give me time to dismount, so eager were they to embrace 
me, “Courage, Gil Blas !” said Rolando, “thou hast done wonders, I 
have had my eyes on thee during thy expedition, I have observed thy 
countenance all the time, and I prophesy thou wilt in time become an 
excellent highwayman.” The lieutenant and the rest approved of 
the prediction, which they assured me I should one day certainly fulfil. 
I thanked them for the high idea they had conceived of me, and pro- 
mised to do all that lay in my power to maintain it, 7 
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After they had loaded me with so much undeserved praise, they 
were desirous of examining the booty I had made. “Come,” said 
they, “let us see what there is in the monk’s purse.”—“It ought to 
be well furnf&hed,” continued one among them, “for those good 
fathers don’t travel like pilgrims.” The captain untied the purse, 
and opening it pulled out two or three handfuls of copper medals, 
mixed with bits of hallowed wax, and some scapularies.* At the 
sight of such an uncommon prey, all the robbers burst out into an 
immoderate fit of laughter. ‘“ Upon my soul,” cried the lieutenant, 
“we are very much obliged to Gil Blas, for having in his coup @essat 
yerformed a theft so salutary to the company.” This piece of wit 
brought on more. Those miscreants, and he in particular who had 
apostatised, began to be very merry upon the matter; a thousand 
‘sallies escaped them which [ will not repeat, and which too well 
denoted their immorality. I wasthe only person who did not laugh, 
my mirth being checked by the ralliers, who enjoyed themselves at 
my expense. Every onc having had his joke, the captain said to me, 
“Yn faith, Gil Blas, I advise thee as a friend to try no more tricks upon 
oe who are, generally speaking, too arch and eunning for such 
as thou.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
Of the Sertous Affair that followed this Adventure. 


WE remained in the wood the greatest part of the day, without per- 
ceiving any traveller that could make amends for the priest. At last 
we left it in order to return to our cavern, confining dur exploits to 
that ludicrous event which still constituted the subject of our dis- 
course, when we discovered at a distance a coach drawn by four 
mules, advancing at a brisk trot, and escorted by three men on horse- 
back, who seemed well armed, and who appeared quite ready to re- 
ceive us if we were bold enough to insult them. Rolando ordered 
huis troop to halt, and held a council of war, the result of which was 
that they should attack the coach. We were immediately arranged 
according to his disposition, and marched up to it in order of battle. 
In spite of the applause I had acquired in the wood, I felt myself 
selzed with a universal tremor, and immediately a cold sweat broke 
out all over my body, which I looked upon as no very favourable 
omen. To crown my good luck I was in the front of the line, be- 
tween the captain and lieutenant, who had stationed me there that I 
might accustom myself to stand fire at once. Rolando observing how 
much nature suffered within me, looked at me askance, saying with 
a fierce countenance, “ Hark’e, Gil Blas, remember thy duty, for if 
thou play the recreant, I’ll blow thy brains out.” I was too well per- 
suaded that he would keep his word to neglect this caution, for 


* Scapularies are pieces of covsecrated stuff joincd by ribbons, and worn by 
members of the fraternity, au Scapulaire. 
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which reason I thought of nothing now but of recommending my soul 
to God, since.I had as much to fear from the one side as the other. 

In the meantime the coach and horsemen approached, and knowing 
what sort of Deon we were, and guessing our design hy our appear- 
ance, stopped within musketshot. They had, as well as ourselves, 
carbines and pistols. While they prepared to receive us, a gentleman 
of good mien and richly dressed came out of the coach, and mount- 
ing a horse that was led by one of his attendants, put himself at their 
head without any other arms than a sword and a pair of pistols. 
Though they were but four against nine (the coachman remained on 
the seat), they advanced towards us with a boldness that redoubled 
my fear. I did not fail, however, though I trembled in every joint 
to make ready to fire, but to tell the truth, J shut my eyos, and 
turned away my head when I discharged my carbine, and considering 
the manner in which it went off, my conscience ought to be acquitted 
on that score. | 

T will not attempt to describe the action, for although I was present 
T saw nothing, and my fear, in confounding my imagination, concealed 
from me the horror of the spectacle that occasioned it. All I know 
of the matter is, that after a great noise of firing, [ heard my com- 
panions shout and cry, “ Victory! Victory!” At that exclamation, 
the terror which had taken possession of my senses dissipated, and. 
I saw the four horsemen stretched lifeless on the field of battle. On 
our side we had but one man killed, and he was no other than the 
apostate, who had met with his deserts for his apostasy and for his 
pruane jests upon the scapularies. One of our cavaliers had received a 
yall in his right knee ; the lieutenant was also wounded in the arm, 
but very slightly, the shot having only razed the skin. 

Sefior Rolando ran immediately to the door of the coach, in which 
there was a lady of about four or five and twenty years of age, who 
appeared very handsome, notwithstanding the melancholy condition 
in which she was, for she had swooned during the engagement, and 
was not yet recovered. While he was busied in looking after her we 
took care of the booty, beginning with securing the horses of the 
killed, which, frightened at the noise of the firing, had moved off a 
little after having lost their riders. As for the mules, they had not 
stirred, although the coachman during the action had quitted his 
lace in order to make his escape. We alighted, and unyoking, 
oaded them with some trunks we found fastened before and behind 
the coach, This being done, the lady, who had not as yet recovered 
her senses, was by order of the captain taken out, and placed on 
horseback before the robber who was strongest and best mounted ; after 
which, quitting the high road, the coach, and the dead whom we had 
stripped, we carried off the lady, the mules, and the horses. | 


THE ROBBERS’ BEHAVIOUR. 


CHAPTER X. 


In what m@nner the Robbers behaved to the Lady. Of the Great 
Design which Gu Blas projected, and the Issue thereof. 


Ir was within an hour of daybreak when we arrived at the cave. The 
first thing we did was to lead our beasts into the stable, where we 
were obliged to tie them to the rack and take care of them with our 
own hands, the old negro having been three days before seized with a 
fit of the gout and rheumatism, that kept him abed deprived of ‘the 
use of his limbs: the only whole member lIcft him was his tongue, 
which he employed in testifying his impatience by the most horrible 
execrations. Leaving this miserable wretch to swear and blaspheme, 
we went to the kitchen, where our whole attention was engrossed by 
the lady, who appeared on the brink of the grave. We did every- 
thing we could to restore her, and had the happiness to succeed. But 
when she had recovered the use of her senses, and saw herself in the 
hands of several men whom she did not know, she perceived her 
misfortune, and was seized with horror. The inost lively sorrow and 
direful despair appeared in her eyes, which she lifted up to Heaven, 
as if to complain of the indignities that threatened her: then giving 
way of a sudden to tlcse dismal apprehensions, she relapsed into a 
swoon, her eyelids closed, and the robbers imagined that death would 
deprive them of their prey. Then the captain, thinking it more 
proper to leave her to herself than to torment her with their assist- 
ance, ordered her to be carried to Leonarda’s bed, where she was left 
alone at the hazard of what might happen. 

We repaired to the hall, where one of the thieves, who had been 
bred a surgeon, dressed the wounds of the lieutenant and the cavalier, 
and rubbed them with ointment ; after which we became desirous 
of seeing what was in the trunks. We found some of them filled 
with lace and linen, others with clothes, and the last we opened 
contained some bags full of pistoles, at sieht of which the gentlemen 
concerned were infinitely rejoiced. This examination having been 
made, the cook furnished the sideboard, laid the cloth, and served 
up supper. Our conversation at first turned upon the great victory 
we had obtained, and Rolando addressing himself to me, “Confess, 
Gil Blas,” said he, “confess that thou wast horribly afraid.” I 
Ingenuously owned what he said was very true, but that when I 
should have made two or three campaigns, I would fight like a 
knight-errant : whereupon the whele company took my part, observin 
that my fear was excusable, that the action had been very hot, an 
that, considering I was a young fellow who had never been under fire, 
I had acquitted myself pretty well. 

The discourse afterwards turning upon the mules and horses we 
had brought into our retreat, it was agreed that to-morrow before 
day we should all set out together, in order ‘to sell them at Mansilla, 
which place, in all probability, the report of our expedition had not 
yet reached. This resolution being taken, we finished our meal, and 
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roturned into the kitchen to visit the lady, whom we found still in 
the same condition. We believed that she would not outlast the 
night. Nevertheless, though she appeared scarcely living, some of 
the robbers looked on her with a profane eye, but Rolando protected 
her from them, and they dared not resist his authority, otherwise death 
itself would scarcely have saved her from dishonour. 

We left this unfortunate woman in the same condition in which we 
found her, Rolando contenting himself with laying injunctions on 
Leonarda to take care of her, while every one retired into his own 
apartment. For my own part, as soon as | got to bed, instead of 
resigning myself to sleep, I did nothing but think of that lady’s mis- 
fortune. I never doubted that she was a person of quality, and 
looked upon her situation as the more deplorable for that reason. I 
could not, without shuddering, represent to myself the horrors to 
which she was destined, and felt myself as deeply concerned for her 
as if I had been attached by blood or friendship. At last, after having 
bewailed her hard fate, [ began to revolve the means of rescuing her 
honour from the danger in which it was, and of delivering myself at 
the same time from the subterranean abode. I recollected that the 
old negro was not in a condition to move, and that since his being 
taken ill the cook kept the key of the grate. This reflection warmed 
my imagination, and made me conceive a scheme which I digested so 
well, that I proceeded to put it in practice imniediately in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Pretending to be racked with pain, I uttered at first complaints and 
groans, then raised my voice, to dreadful cries that wakened the 
robbers and brought them instantly to my bedside. When they 
asked what made me roar so hideously, I answered that I was tortured 
with a horrible pain, and the better to persuade them of the truth of 
what I said, I ground my teeth, made frightful grimaces and contor- 
tions, and writhed myself in a strange manner ; then I became quiet 
all of a sudden, as 1f my pains had given me some respite. In a 
moment after I began again to roll upon the bed and twist about my 
limbs, in a word, I played my part so well, that the thieves, cunning 
as they were, allowed themselves to be deceived, and believed in good 
earnest that I was violently griped. But in acting my part so well, I 
exposed myself to singular annoyances, for as soon as my charitable 
comrades thought I suffered they all hastened to give me assistance. 
One brought a bottle of brandy and made me drink part of it; the 
other administered oil of almonds ; another made a table-napkin red 
hot and put it on me, scorching me; in vain I cried for mercy ; they 
imputed my cries to pain, and continued to make me suffer real agony, 
in attempting to free me from that which I did not feel. At last, being 
able to resist them no longer, I was fain to tell them that the pain 
had left me, and to conjure them to give me quarter. Upon which 
they left off tormenting me with their remedies, and I took care to 
trouble them no more with my complaints, for fear of undergoing 
their good offices a second time. 

_ This scene lasted almost three hours, after which the robbers, 
judging that day was not far off, prepared to set out for Mansilla, I 
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again dissimulated preparing to get up to go with them, but they 
would not suffer me to rise, Sefior Rolando saying, “ No, no, Gil Blas! 
stay at home, child, thy pains may return. Thou shalt go with us 
another time, Sut thou art in no condition to go abroad to-day, rest 
thyself all day ; thou hast need of ose I was afraid of insisting 
upon it too much, lest he should yield to my request, therefore I only 
appeared very much mortified because I could not be of the party. 
This I acted so naturally that they went out of the cavern 
without the least suspicion of my design. After their departure, 
which I had endeavoured to hasten by my prayers, I said to myself, 
“ Now, Gil Blas ! now is the time for thee to have resolution : arm 
thyself with courage to finish that which thou hast so happily 
begun. The thing appears easy: Domingo is not in a condition to 
oppose thy enterprise, and Leonarda cannot hinder its execution. 
Seize this opportunity of escaping, than which, perhaps, thou wilt 
never find one more favourable.” These reflections filled me with 
confidence. I got up, took my sword and pistols, and went first 
towards the kitchen ; but before I entered, hearing Leonarda speaking, 
stopped in order to listen. She was talking to the unknown lady, 
who, having recovered her senses, and understood the whole of her 
misfortune, wept in the utmost bitterness of despair. ‘ Weep, my 
child,” said the old beldame to her, “ dissolve yourself into tears, and 
don’t spare sighs, for that will give you ease. You have had a 
dangerous faint, but now there is nothing to fear since you shed 
abundance of tears. Your grief will abate by little and little, and 
you will soon accustom yourself to live with our gentlemen, who are 
men of honour. You will be treated like a princess, meet with 
nothing but complaisance, and fresh proofs of affection every day. 
There are a great many women who would be glad to be in your place.” 

I did not give Leonarda time to proceed, but entering, clapped a 
pistol to her breast, and with a threatening look, commanded her to 
surrender the key of the grate. She was confounded at my behaviour, 
and though almost at the end of her career, so much attached to life, 
that she durst not refuse my demand. Having got the key in my 
possession, I addressed myself to the afflicted lady, saying, “ Madam, 

eaven has sent youa deliverer, rise and follow me, and I will conduct 
you whithersoever you shall please to direct.” The lady did not 
remain deaf to my words, which made such an impression upon her, 
that summoning up all the strength she had left, she got up, and 
throwing herself at my feet, conjured me to preserve her honour. 
raised her, and assured her that she might rely upon me ; then taking 
some cords which I perceived in the kitchen, with her assistance, 1 
tied Leonarda to the foot of a large table, protesting that if she 
opened her mouth I would kill her on the spot. I lighted a flambeau, 
and going with the stranger into the room where the gold and silver 
was deposited, filled my pockets with pistoles and double pistoles, 
and to induce the lady to follow my example, assured her that she 
only took back her own. When we had made a good provision of 
this kind, we went towards the stable, which I entered alone, with 


my pistols cocked, firmly believing that the old negro, in spite of his 
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out and rheumatism, would not suffer me to saddle and bridle my 
10rse in quiet, and fully resolved to cure him of all his distempers, if 
he should take it in his head to be troublesome: but, by good luck, he 
was so overwhelmed with the pains he had undergorie, and those he 
still suffered, that I brought my horse out of the stable, even without 
him seeming to Pe it, and the lady waiting for me at the door, 
we threaded with all despatch the passage that led out of the cavern, 
arrived at the grate, which we opened, and at last came to the trap- 
door, which we lifted up with great difficulty, but the desire of 
escaping lent us new strength, without which we should not have been 
able to succeed. 

Day began to appear just as we found ourselves delivered from this 
abyss, and as we fervently desired to be at a greater distance from it, 
I threw myself into the saddle, the lady mounting behind me, and 
following the first path that presented itself, at a gallop we were soon 
out of the forest. Weentered a plain divided by several roads, one of 
which we took at random. I was mortally afraid that it would con- 
duct us to Mansilla, where we might meet with Rolando and his 
confederates, but happily my fear was vain. We arrived at the town 
of Astorga at two o’clock in the afternoon, where people gazed at us 
with extreme attention, as if it had been an extraordinary thing to 
see 2 woman on horseback sitting behind aman. We alighted at the 
first inn we came to, where the first thing I did was to order 
a partridge and a young rabbit to be prepared ; and while these were 
doing I conducted the lady into a chamber, where we began to con- 
verse with one another, for we had ridden so fast that we had no dis- 
course upon the road. She expressed her gratitude for the service I 
had rendered her, and observed, that after I had performed such a 
generous action, she could not persuade herself that 1 was a com- 
panion of the thieves from whom I had rescued her. I told her my 
story, in order to confirm the good opinion she had conceived of me, 
and by that means engaged her to honour me with her confidence, 
and to inform me of her misfortunes, which she recounted, as [ am 
about to relate in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER XI. 
The History of Donna Mencia de Mosquera. | 


“T was born at Valladolid, and my name is Donna Mencia de 
Mosquera. Don Martin, my father, after having spent almost his 
whole patrimony in the service of his king, was killed in Portugal at 
the head of his own regiment. He left me so moderately provided, 
that, though I was an only child, I was far from being an advantageous 
match, I did not want admirers, however, in spite of the lowness of 
my fortune: several of the most considerable cavaliers in Spain sought 
me in marriage, but he who attracted my. attention most was Don 
Alvaro de Mello. He was indeed handsomer than any of his rivals, 
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FLIGHT OF DON ALVARO. ay) 
but more substantial qualifications determined me in his favour. He 
was endued with wit, prudence, probity, and valour, and was withal 
the most gallany man in the world. en he gave entertainments, 
nothing could be more elegant ; and when he appeared at tourna- 
ments, everybody admired his vigour and address : I preferred him, 
therefore, to all others, and married him. . 

‘“‘ A few days after our marriage he seppEnee to meet in a lonely 
spot with Don Andrea de Baesa, who had been one of his rivals. 
Quarrelling with each other they came to blows, and Don Andrea lost 
his life in the rencounter. As he was nephew to the corregidor of 
Valladolid, a violent man and mortal enemy to the family of Mello, 
Don Alvaro knew that he could not leave the city too soon. He re- 
turned home in haste, and while they saddled his horse, told me what 
had happened. ‘My dear Mencia,’ said he, ‘we must part! It is 
imperatively necessary ; you know the corregidor, do not let us then 
flatter ourselves, for he will prosecute me with the utmost rancour, 
and as you are not agnoren of his credit, you know I cannot be safe 
in this kingdom.’ He was so much penetrated with his own sorrow, 
and with that which he saw take possession of my breast, that he 
could say no more, and when [I had prevailed upon him to furnish 
himself with some money and jewels, he clasped me in his arms, and 
during a whole quarter of an hour we did nothing but mingle our 
sighs and tears, At last, being told the horse was ready, he tore him- 
sclf from me. He departed, and left me in a condition not to be 
described. Happy had the excess of my affliction had at that time 
pus an end to my life! what troubles and sorrows would my death 

ave prevented ! Some hours after Don Alvaro was gone, the corre- 
gidor was informed of his flight. He ordered him to be pursued, and 
spared nothing to have him in his ile : but my husband always 
baffled the pursuit, and kept himself secure in such a manner, that 
the judge found himself obliged to limit his revenge to the sole satis- 
faction of ruining the fortune of a man whose blood he would fain 
have shed : his efforts were not unsuccessful, all the effects of Don 
Alvaro being confiscated. 

“T was left in a most afflicting situation, having scarce wherewithal 
to subsist. I began to live a very solitary life, all my attendants 
being reduced to one servant maid. I spent the day in bemeaning— 
not an indigence which I could have borne with patience, but the 
absence of my dear husband, of whose condition I was utterly igno- 
rant, although he had promised in his last melancholy adieu that he 
would take care to inform me of his lot, in whatever part of the 
world his cruel fate should conduct him. Nevertheless seven Jon 
years elapsed without my hearing the least account of him, an 
this uncertainty of his destiny plunged me into an abyss of sorrow ! 
At last I learned that in fighting for the King of Portugal in Fez, he 
had lost his life in battle: a man, lately returned from Africa 
confirmed this report, assuring me that he was perfectly well 
acquainted with Don Alvaro de Mello, that he had served with him 
in the Portuguese army, and even saw him fall in the action. To 
these he added many other circumstances, which persuaded me that. 
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my husband was no more. This report only increased my grief and 
made me resolve never to marry again. , 

“ At that time Don Ambrosio Mesio Carillo, Marquis de la Guardia, 
came to Valladolid. He was one of those old lords who, by the 
politeness and gallantry of their manners, make people forget their 
ere, and continue still agreeable to the ladies. One day by chance 
he was told the story of Don Alvaro; and from the portrait the 
speaker drew of me, he became desirous of seeing me. To satisfy his 
curiosity he persuaded one of my relations to invite me to her house. 
He was there at the same time. He saw me, and I pleased him in 
spite of the remarkable impression which grief had made on my 
countenance; but why do I sayin spite of it? perhaps he was touched 
alone by my sad and languishing air, which prepossessed him in 
favour of my fidelity ; his love, in all probability, was the effect of my 
melancholy, for he told me more than once, that he regarded me as a 
miracle of constancy, and that for this reason he even envied the fate 
of my husband, how deplorable soever it was in other respects : in a 
word, he was struck with me, and had no occasion to see me a second 
time in order to take the resolution of making me his wife. 

“He chose the intercession of my kinswoman towards obtaining 
my consent. She came to my lodgings accordingly, and represented 
to me, that my husband having ended his days in the kingdom of 
Fez, as we had been informed, it was not reasonable that | should 
bury my charms any longer ; that I had sufficiently bewailed the fate 
of a man with whom I had been united but a few moments, and that 
I ought to profit by the occasion that now presented itself, by which 
means I should be the happiest woman in the world. Then she ex- 
tolled the great family of he old marquis, his vast estate and unblem- 
ished character: but her eloquence in displaying the advantages he 
possessed was in vain. It was not in her power to persuade me; not 
that [I doubted the death of Don Alvaro, or was restrained by the fear 
of seeing him again, when | should least expect him. ‘The little in- 
clination, or rather the repugnance, that I[ felt for a second marriage, 
after having suffered so many misfortunes by my first, was the only 
obstacle my relation had to remove. Therefore she did not despair ; 
on the contrary, it redoubled her zeal for Don Ambrosio; she en- 
gaged my whole family in the interest of that old nobleman; my 
relations pressed me to accept of Such an advantageous match ; I was 
every moment besieged, importuned, and tormented, and my-poverty, 
which daily increased, contributed not a little to overcome my resist- 
‘ance. Nothing less than the terrible want from which I suffered would 
have induced me to forego my resolution. 

“Being unable, therefore, to hold out any longer, I yielded to their 
pressing entreaties, and married the Marquis de la Guardia, who the day 
after our nuptials carried me to a very fins castle which he had, situ- 
ated near Burgos, between Garjal and Rodillas. He conceived the 
most violent passion for me, and I observed in the whole of his 
behaviour the utmost desire to please me. His sole study was to 
anticipate my wishes : no husband had ever such a tender regard for 
his wife, and no lover ever showed more complaisance to his mistress, 
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bad 








I admired a man of so amiable a character, and was somewhat con- 
soled for the death of Don Alvaro when I found that I could make 
such a being ag the marquis happy. I should have been passionately 
fond of Don Ambrosio, notwithstanding the disproportion of our years, 
had I been capable of loving any one after Don Alvaro, but a constant 
heart can never change. The endeavours of my second husband to 
please me were rendered ineffectual by the remembrance of my first 

SO Moat could only requite his tenderness with pure sentiments o 

ratitude, : 

aa I was feeling thus towards him, when one day taking the air at 
the window of my apartment, I perceived in the garden a kind of 
peasant who earnestly looked at me. Thinking he was the gardener’s 
servant, [ took no notice of him ; but next day being again at the 
window ‘I saw him in the same place, and he seemed to view me with 
singular attention : struck with this I looked at him in my 
turn, and after having some time considered him, thought I recognised 
the features of the unfortunate Don Alvaro! This apparition raising 
an inconceivable tumult within me, I shrieked aloud; luckily there 
was nobody with me except Inez, who, of all my servants, enjoyed the 
‘greatest share of my confidence. I imparted to her the suspicion that 
alarmed me; she laughed at my apprehension, believing that my eyes 
were imposed upon by some slight resemblance. ‘Recollect yourself, 
madam,’ said she, ‘and do not imagine you have seen your former 
husband : what likelihood is there that he should be here in the dress 
of a peasant ? or indeed what probability is there of his being alive ? 
I will go down into the garden,’ added she, ‘to set your mind at ease, 
and talk to this countryman ; and when IT have learned who he is, 
come back and let you know.’ Inez accordingly went into the garden, 
and soon after returned to my apartment in great emotion, saying, 
‘Madam, your suspicion is but too just ; it is Don Alvaro himself whom 
you have seen! he discovered himself at once and demands a, secret 
interview.’ 

“As I had at that very time an opportunity of receiving Don 
Alvaro, the marquis being at Burgos, 4 ordered my maid to bring 
him into my closet by a private staircase. You may well think 
that I was in a terrible agitation, and altogether unable to support 
the presence of a man who had a right to load me with reproaches. 
As soon as he appeared I fainted, as if his ghost had visited me. 
Inez and he flew to my assistance, and when they had brought me 
out of my swoon, Don Alvaro said, ‘ Madam, for heaven’s sake, com- 
pose yourself, let not my presence be a punishment to you, I have 
no intention to give you the least pain. I come not as a furious 
husband to call you to an account of your plighted troth, and up- 
braid you with the second engagement you have contracted. I know 
very well that it was the work of your relations, I am acquainted 
with all the persecutions you have suffered on that score ; besides, 
the report of my death was spread all over Valladolid, and you have 
had the more reason to believe it true, as no letter from me assured 
ou of the contrary; in short, I know in what manner you have 
ved since our cruel separation, and that necessity, rather than love, 
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has thrown you into the arms of the Marquis‘ —— ‘ Ah, sir!’ cried 
I, interrupting him, weeping, ‘why will you excuse your unhappy 
wife? she is criminal, since you live! why amI not still in that 
miserable situation in which I lived before I gave my hand to Don 
Ambrosio? Fatal nuptials! I should then at least have had the 
consolation in my misery to see you again without a blush !’ 

““¢ My dear Mencia !’ replied Don Alvaro with a look that testified 
how much he was affected by my tears, ‘I do not complain, and 
far from reproaching you with the splendid condition in which I 
find you, by all my hopes I thank Heaven for it! Since the melan- 
choly day of my penervare from Valladolid, fate has been ‘always 
adverse, and my life but a chain of misfortunes ; and to crown my 
misery, it. was never in my power to let you hear from me! Too 
confident of your love, I incessantly represented to myself the con- 
dition to which my fatal tenderness had reduced you. My imagi- 
nation painted Donna Mencia in her tears ! you were the greatest 
of all my misfortunes, and sometimes, I must confess, I have looked 
upon myself as a criminal in having had the good fortune to win 
you: I have wished that your affections had inclined towards some 
one of my rivals, since the preference you gave to me has cost you 
so dear. Nevertheless, after seven years of suffering, more in love 
than ever, I was resolved to see you. I could not resist this desire, 
and at the end of a long slavery having an opportunity to satisfy it, 
I went in this disguise to Valladolid at the hazard of my life. There 
I heard everything. I came hither, and found means to introduce 
myself into the family of the gardener, who has hired me to work 
under him. You see in what manner I have conducted myself to 
obtain this private interview, but do not imagine that my design is 
to disturb the felicity you enjoy by remaining in this place. No! 
I love you more than m sel? a fae the utmost regard for your 
repose; and I go, after this interview, to finish at a distance that 
miserable life which I sacrifice to your quiet.’ 

“* * Heaven has not brought you here for nothing! No, Don Alvaro, 
no !’ cried I at these words, ‘I will not suffer you to leave me a 
second time ! I will go with you, and death alone shall divide us !? 
—‘ Nay,’ said he, ‘live with bon Ambrosio ; do not associate your- 
self with a but leave me alone to support the weight 
of them.’ He said other things to the same purpose, but the more 
he seemed willing to sacrifice himself to my happiness, the less I felt 
myself disposed to consent to it. When he saw me firmly resolved 
to follow him, he changed his tone all of a sudden, and assuming a 
more serene air, said, ‘Madam, since you have still somuch love for Don 
Alvaro, as to prefer his misery to the prosperity you now enjoy, let 
us go and live at Betancos, at the fanher end- of Gallicia, where I 
have asecret retreat. Although my misfortunes have ruined my 
estate, they have not yet deprived me of friends ; [ have still some 
faithful ones remaining, who have put me in a condition to carry you off. 
By their assistance I have provided a coach at Zamora, bought mules 
and horses, and am accompanied by three resolute Gallicians, armed 
with carbines and pistols, who now wait for my orders at the village 
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of Rodillas. , Let us, therefore,’ added he, ‘take the advantage of 
Don Ambrosio’s absence ; I will order the coach to come to the castle- 
gate, and we will set out instantly.’ I consented ; Don Alvaro flew 
to Rodillas, and returned in a short time with his three attendants 
to carry me off from the midst of my women, who, not knowing 
what to think of this event, ran all away in the utmost consternation : 
Inez alone was privy to it, but refused to attach herself to my for- 
tunes, because she was in love with the valet de chambre of Don 
Ambrosio. 

“T got into the coach with Don Alvaro, carrying nothing with me 
but my own clothes, and some jewels I had before my second mar- 
riage, for I would take nothing that the marquis had given me. 

“We took the road to Gallicia, without knowing if we should be 
so happy as to reach it, having reason to fear that Don Ambrosio 
at his return would pursue us with a great number of people 
and overtake us. Nevertheless, we continued our journey two 
days without seeing one horseman behind us ; and, in hopes that 
the third would pass in the same manner, were conversing with 
each other in great tranquillity. Don Alvaro had just recounted the 
melancholy adventure which had given. rise to the report of his 
death ; and how, after having been a slave five years, he had recovered 
his liberty ; when yesterday, on the road to Leon, we met with those 
thieves with whom you were in company. He is the person whom 
they ees with all his attendants, and for whom these my tears 
are she : 


CHAPTER XIL , 


The Disagreeable Manner in which Gil Blas and the Lady were. 
enterrupted, 


Donna Mencia, having ended her relation, shed a torrent of tears ; 
while far from trying to console her by discourses in the style of Seneca, 
I let her give free vent to her sighs, and wept also; so natural is it to 
interest one’s self for the unfortunate, especially for a beauty in distress. 
I was going to ask what she intended to do in the present conjuncture, 
and perhaps she was about to consult me on the same subject, when 
our conversation was interrupted by a great noise in the inn, which, 
in spite of us, attracted our attention. This noise was occasioned by 
the arrival of the corregidor, followed by two alguazils * and a guard, 
who, without any ceremony, entered the room where we were. A 
gentleman who accompanied them approached me first, and, examin- 
ing my dress, had no occasion to hesitate long, but cried, “ By St. 
Jago! this is my individual doublet, as easy to be known again as 
my horse : you may apprehend this gallant on my testimony. I do 
not fear that I shall have to make reparation for a false accusation. 

am certain that he is one of the thieves who have an unknown 
retreat somewhere in this country.” 


 ® Alguazils are attendants of justice, whose office resembles that of our bailiffa 
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’ At this discourse, by which I understood he was the gentleman who 
had been robbed, and of whose spoil I was unluckily in possession, I 
was surprised, confounded, and dismayed. The corregidor, whose 
office obliged him rather to put a bad construction on {ny em barrass- 
ment than to interpret it favourably, concluded that I was not accused 
unjustly, and presuming that the lady might be an accomplice ordered 
us to be imprisoned separately. This judge, far from having a stern 
countenance, was all softness and smiles, but God knows if he was a 
bit the better for that. As soon as I was committed, he came into the 
gaol with his two terriers, I mean the alguazils, who, not forgetting 
their laudable custom, began to search me in a moment. hat a 
glorious booty for those gentlemen ! I do not believe that they ever 
got such a booty before : at every handful of pistoles they pulled out 

saw their eyes ae with joy. The corregidor in particular was 
transported : “Child,” said he with a voice full of meekness, “we 
must do our duty ;_but be not afraid; if thou art innocent, thou shalt 
sustain no harm.” In the meantime, they gently emptied my pockets, 
and even robbed me of that which the thieves had respected, I mean 
my uncle’s forty ducats. They did not stop there. Their greedy and 
indefatigable hands searched me from head to foot, they turned me 
about on all sides, and even stripped me to see if I had any money 
between my shirt and my skin. en they had dexterously acquitted 
themselves in this manner I was interrogated by the corregidor, to 
whom I ingenuously recounted everything that had happened to me, 
He ordered my deposition to be taken in writing, and then went 
away with his attendants and my coin, leaving me entirely naked 
among the straw. 

“Oh human life!” cried I, when I found myself alone in this con- 
ditzon, “ how full of capricious accidents and disappointments art thou ! 
Since I left Oviedo I have met with nothing but misfortunes ! Scarcely 
am I out of one danger than I fall into another! On arriving in 
this town, I was far from thinking that I should so soon become 
acquainted with the corregidor.” While I made these vain reflec- 
tions, I put on again the cursed doublet and the rest of the dress 
which had proved so unfortunate for me; then exhorting myself 
to take courage, “ Come, Gil Blas,” said I to myself, “display thy forti- 
tude, hope for happier days : it shall ill become thee to despair in an 
ordinary prison, after having had thy patience put to such a severe 
trial in the subterranean cave! But, alas!” added I in a sorrowful 
tone, “I deceive myself, how shall t escape from hence, when I am 
utterly deprived of the means? <A prisoner without money is like a 
bird whose wings are clipped.” 7 

Instead of the eae and rabbit I had bespoken, they brought 
me a little brown bread and a pitcher of water, and left me to fret at 
leisure in a dungeon, where I remained fifteen whole days without 
seeing a human creature, except the turnkey who came every morning 
to renew my provisions. As often as I saw him I endeavoured to 
speak, and enter into conversation with him in order to divert myself a 
hittle, but he made no answer to what I said. I could not extract one 
word from him ; nay, for the most part, he came in and went out without 
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so much as deigning me a look. On the sixteenth day the corregidor 
appeared, saying, “ At last my friend thy troubles are over; thou 
mayest now rejoice, for I bring thee agreeable tidings. Ihave ordered 
the lady who Was with thee to be conducted to Burgos. I examined 
her before her departure, and her answers have exculpated thee. 
Thou shalt be enlarged this very day, provided that the muleteer, with 
whom (as thou sayest) thou camest from Pennaflor to Cacabelos, 
confirms thy deposition. He is now in Astorga: I have sent for him, 
and if he agrees with thee in the adventure of the rack, I will instantly 
set thee free.” 

These words gave me infinite joy. I looked upon myself as already 
a be J thanked the judge for his just and expeditious decision, 
and had not quite finished my acknowledgments, when the muleteer, 
conducted by two soldiers, arrived. I recognised him immediately ; 
but he having, without doubt, sold my portmanteau and all that was 
in it, was afraid of being obliged to restore the money he had received 
for it, if he should own that he knew me, and therefore affirmed, with 
astonishing effrontery, that far from knowing me, he had never seen 
me before! “ Ah, traitor!” cried I, “rather confess that thou hast 
sold my goods, and bear witness to the truth. Look at me attentively. 
I am one of the young people whom you threatened with the torture, 
at the borough of Cacabelos, and frightencd so terribly.” The carrier 
answered coldly, that I talked of an affair of which he was utteriy 
ignorant ; and as he maintained to the last that I was unknown to hin, 
my enlargement was deferred till another time. “ My child,” said the 
corregidor, “you see the muleteer does not corroborate your story. 
therefore, much as I desire it, I cannot set 70 at liberty.” I was 
obliged to arm myself with fresh patience, and be content still to fast 
on bread and water, and behold the silent turnkey. The thought cf 
being unable to free myself from the grasp of justice, although I was 
not guilty of the least crime, threw me into despair. I wished myself 
again in the cavern where, “on the whole,” said I to myself, “I was 
less disagreeably situated than in this dungeon: there I lived well, 
conversed with the robbers, and had the swect hope of making my 
escape, instead of which, notwithstanding my innocence, I shall 
perhaps think myself fortunate to leave this place for the galleys.” 


CHAPTER XIIL 


By what accident Gil Blas was set at liberty at last, and whather he 
directed his cour'se. 


WHILE I passed my days in entertaining myself with these reflections, 
my adventures, as they appeared in my deposition, spread all over 
the town. Many people, being curious to see me, came and presented 
themselves one after another at a smal] window, through which the 
light was conveyed into my prison; and after having observed me for 
Bome time went away. was surprised at this novelty ; for, since 
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the day of my imprisonment, I had not before seen a living creature 
at that window, which opened into a court where horror and silence 
reigned. Guessing from this that my case made some noise in town, 
I did not know whether to interpret it as a good or bad omen. — 

Amongst those who first presented themselves to my sight was the 
little chorister of Mondonedo, who having been sual afraid of the 
torture, had fled as well as I. I knew him again immediately, and as 
he did not pretend to have forgotten me, we saluted one another 
and entered intoalong conversation. I was obliged to repeat my ad- 
ventures anew. They produced a double effect upon the minds of my 
auditors ; en and pity. On his part, the ballad-singer informed 
me of what had happened at the inn at Cacabelos, between the 
carrier and the new-married wife, after we had been driven away b 
@ panic : in a word, he acquainted me with the whole of that whic 
I have already related on that subject. Afterwards taking leave of 
me for the present, he promised without loss of time to labour for 
my deliverance. Then everybody who had come (as he had), through 
curiosity, seemed affected with my misfortune, and even assured me 
that they would join the little ballad-singer, and do all that lay in 
their power to procure my enlargement. 

They kept their promise effectually, and spoke in my behalf to the 
corregidor, who, no Jonger doubting my innocence, especially when 
the ballad-singer had told him what he knew of the matter, at the 
end of three weeks came into the prison and said, “ Gil Blas I could 
keep thee here still if I were a severe judge, but I will not lengthen 
thy cer sae rae : go, thou art free, and mayest quit the prison 
when thou wilt. But tell me,” continued he, “if thou shouldst be 
brought to the wood in which the subterranean retreat is, couldst 
thou not find it out ?”—“ No, sir,’ I replied ; “for, as I went in at 
night, and came out before daylight, it would be impossible for me to 
find the spot.” Upon this the judge withdrew, telling me that he 
‘was going to order the turnkey to set the prison doors open for me. 
In effect the gaoler came into my dungeon a moment after, with one 
of his men carrying a bundle of clothes ; and took off (with a grave 
and silent air) my doublet and breeches, which were made of fine 
cloth and almost new, and put on me a shabby frock, and pushed me 
out by the shoulders. 

The joy that prisoners commonly feel in recovering their liberty 
was moderated by my annoyance at seeing myself so poorly equipped. 
I was tempted to leave the town instantly, that I might withdraw 
myself from the eyes of the people, whose looks I could scarcely 
endure. But my gratitude got the better of my shame. I went to 
thank the little chorister to whom I was so much obliged, and he 
could not help laughing when he saw me. “ What a strange figure 
you are!” said he; “I did not recognise you at first in that 
dress : justice, I see, has been done to you in all her forms.”—“T 
do not complain of justice,’ I replied, “she is most equitable ; 
I wish only that all her officers were honest men. They ought at 
least to have spared. my clothes, which I think I paid for pretty 
handsomely.”--“T think go too,” said he, “but they wil] tell you these 
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are formalities which must.be observed. What! do you think, for 
example, that your horse has been restored to the right owner ? ‘Not 
at all ; T assure you he is now actually in the stable of the town clerk, 
where he has @een deposited as a proof of the robbery, and I don’t 
believe the poor gentleman will ever retrieve so much as the crupper. 
But let us change our discourse,” continued he ; “ what is your design ? 
what do you intend to do at present ?”—“ I wish to go to Burgos,” said I, 
“in order to find out the lady I delivered, who will give me a few 
pistoles, with which I will purchase a new dress and repair to Sala- 
manca, where I will endeavour to make my Latin turn to some 
advantage. All I am concerned at is, that [ am at some distance 
from Burgos, and must live on the road ; you know he fares badly who 
travels without money.”—“TI understand you,” he replied ; “here is 
my purse, ‘tis indeed a little low, but a chorister, you know, is not a 
bishop.” At the same time he slipped it into my hand so cheerfully, 
that I could not refuse the offer, such as it was. I thanked him as 
much as if he had given me all the gold in the world, and made a 
thousand professions of service which I never had an opportunity to 
perform. Then, bidding him farewell, I left the town without having 
visited those other persons who had contributed to my enlargement 
contenting myself with bestowing on them in my thoughts a thousan 
benedictions. 7 

The little chorister was in the right to speak modestly of his purse, 
in which I found very little money : but happily for me I had been 
used during the last two months to a very frugal diet, and I had 
still some reals left when I arrived at the borough of Ponte de Mula, 
which is but a little way from Burgos. Here I halted to inquire 
about Donna Mencia. I went into an inn, the mistress of which was 
a little, lean, fierce, haggard creature. I perceived at once, by the 
disdainful look she dlarted at me, that ay frock was not at all to her 
liking, a disgust which I forgave with all my heart. I sat down ata 
table, where I ate some bread and cheese, and swallowed a few 
draughts of: execrable wine which they brought me. During this 
repast, which was very well suited to my dress, I tried to enter into 
conversation with my landlady. I begged her to tell me if she knew 
the Marquis de la Guardia, if his castle was far from the town, and 
in particular if she had heard what was become of the marchioness 
his wife. “You ask a great ey questions,” replied she with a scorn- 
fullook. She told me, however(though with a very bad grace),that the 
castle of Don Ambrosio was but a short league from Ponte de Mula. 

When I had done eating and drinking, as it was night, I expressed 
a desire of going to rest, and bade them show me into a bedchamber. 
“ A bedchamber for you! ” said the landlady, darting at me a look full 
of contempt, “I have no bedchambers for people who sup on @ morsel 
of cheese. All my bedsare bespoken. I expect gentlemen of import- 
ance to lodge here to-night ; all I can do for you is, to quarter you in 
the barn, and it won't, I suppose, be the first time you have slept 
upon straw.” She did not know how truly she spoke, but I made no 
reply, and very wisely determined to seek the straw, where in a short 
time I slept like one who had suffered much fatigue, 
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CHAPTER XIV. —_ 
Of his Reception at Burgos by Donna Merhia. 


I was no sluggard the next morning. I rose early and went to settle 
with my landlady, who seemed less proud and better tempered than she 
had been the night before, a change that I ascribed to the presence of 
three honest archers belonging to the Holy Brotherhood, who conversed 
with her in a very familiar manner. They had lodged all night at the 
inn, and it was doubtless for these gentlemen of importance that all the 
beds had been bespoken. 

Inquiring in the borough the way to the castle whither I wanted to. 
o, I addressed myself by accident to a man of the character of my 
andlord at Pennaflor. Not contented with answering the question I 

asked, he let me know that Don Ambrosio had died three weeks ago, 
and that the marchioness his wife had retired into a convent at 
Burgos, which he named. I repaired immediately to that city, instead 
of following the road to the castle as I at first intended, and flying 
directly to the convent where she was, I begged the portress to 
tell her that a young man just released from the gaol of Astorga 
desired to speak with her. ‘The nun went immediately to do as I 
desired, and returning introduced me into a parlour, where I had not 
been long till I saw the widow of Don Ambrosio appear at the grate 
in deep mourning. 

“You are welcome,” said the lady to me graciously ; “four days ago 

I wrote to a person at Astorga, desiring him to go to you from me, 
and tell you that I should be glad to see you as soon as you should be 
released, for I did not doubt that you would beset free in a very little 
time, what I said to the corregidor in your behalf having been sufficient 
for that purpose. In answer to this he wrote that you had recovered 
your liberty, but that nobody knew whither you were gone, so that I was 
afraid I should never see you again, and consequently be deprived of 
the pleasure of manifesting my gratitude, which would have much 
pained me. Don’t.be ashamed,” added she, observing my confusion 
on account of appearing before her in such a miserable dress, “let not 
your present condition give you the least uneasiness. After the im- 
portant services you have done me, I should be the most ungrateful 
of all women, if I neglected to do something for you. I intend to 
extricate you from the wretched situation in which you are; it is my 
duty; and I am able to perform it: the considerable wealth I am now 
mistress of empowering me to acquit myself towards you with perfect 
ease. 7 

“You know,” continued she, “my adventures to the day on which 
we were both imprisoned, and I will tell you what has happened to 
mesince. When the corregidor of Astorga had ordered me to be con- 
ducted to Burgos, after having heard from my mouth a faithful rela- 
tion of my story, I returned to Don Ambrosio’s castle, where my 
yeturn occasioned extreme surprise, though I was told it was too late; 
for the marquis, thunderstruck at the news of my flight, had fallen ill, 
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and the physicians despaired of his life. This gave me fresh cause 
to complain of the rigour of my fate. Nevertheless, I ordered him to 
be informed of my return. Then I entered his chamber, and 
running to hi$ bedside, threw myself on my knees, my face bathed 
in tears, and my heart oppressed with the most afflicting grief !— 
*What brings you hither?’ said he, when he perceived me, ‘are-you 
come to contemplate your work? Was it not sufficient for you to 
deprive me of life? Must you also have the satisfaction of being 
an eye-witness of my death?’—‘My lord,’ I replied, ‘Inez must have 
told you that I fied with my husband ; and had it not been for the 
sad accident which has robbed me of him, you never should have seen 
me again!’ .Then I told him how Don Alvaro had been murdered 
by robbers, who afterwards carried me into their subterranean retreat: 
and, in short, informed him of all that had happened. When I had 
done speaking, Don Ambrosio stretched out his hand to me, saying 
with the utmost tenderness, ‘I am satisfied, I will not complain, why 
should I reproach you? Having found again a husband whom you 
dearly loved, you abandoned me to follow his fortune ; ought i to 
blame you for such conduct? No, madam, I should be wrong to’ 
murmur at it, therefore [ would not suffer you to be pursued. I re- 
vered the sacred rights of your ravisher, and your faithful love for 
him. In fine, I do you justice ; and by your return you have retrieved 
all my tenderness! Yes, my dear Mencia, your presence overwhelms 
me with joy! but, alas! it will not last long. feel my last hour 
appreeching: Scarcely are you restored to my arms, when I must 
bid you an eternal adieu?’ At these affecting words my tears re- 
doubled ; I felt and expressed an immoderate affliction ; I question if 
the death of Don Alvaro, whom I adored, caused me to shed fewer 
tears. Don Ambrosio’s presage of his own death was but too true; 
he expired next day, and I remained mistress of a considerable estate, 
which he had settled upon me at our marriage. I intend to make no 
bad. use of it. The world shall not see me (though I am still young) 
throw myself into the arms of a third husband ; for, besides that I 
think such conduct would be inconsistent with the virtue and delicacy 
of my sex, I own I have no longer any love of the world; I design 
to end my days in this convent, and become a benefactress to it.” 
Such was the discourse of Donna Mencia, who, taking a purse 
from under her robe, put it in my hand, saying, “ Here are a hundred 
ducats, which I give you only to buy clothes; come and see me 
again after you have equipped yourself, for I do not intend to con- 
fine my gratitude within such narrow bounds.” I gave the lady a 
thousand thanks, and swore I would not depart from Burgos without 
taking leave of her; after this oath, which I had no intention to 
break, I went in quest of an inn, and going into the first I perceived, 
demanded.a room, telling the iandlord ve haetice: the bad opinion 
he might conceive of me from the shabby frock) that, notwithstand- 
ing my appearance, I was in a condition to pay saeopaeauneg 50: my 
lodging. At these words, the innkeeper, whose name was Majuelo, 
naturally a great wag, surveying me from head to foot answered witha 
garcastic sneer, there was no occasion for such an assurance to persuade 
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him that I should spend like a prince in his house, for he discovered 
something noble in me by my dress, and in short did not doubt that 
I was a gentleman of a very independent fortune. | could easily 
perceive that the traitor was laughing at me, and in order to put an 
end to his witticisms showed my purse. I even counted my ducats on 
a, table before him, and observing that my coin altered his opinion 
very much in my favour, desired he would recommend me to a tailor. 
“You had better,” said he, “send for a ready-made clothes merchant, 
who will bring with him all kinds of apparel, and fit you in a trice.” 
I approved of ie advice, and resolved to follow it ; but, the day being 
near a close, deferred my purchase till next morning, and thought 
of nothing but making a good supper to indemnify myself for the 
sorry meals I had made since my deliverance from the cavern. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Of the. Manner in which Gil Blas dressed himself. Of the new 
Present he received from the Lady, and the Equipage in which he 
departed from Burgos. 


THEY brought formy pears a huge fricassee of sheep’s trotters, which 
I picked to the bones, and having drunk in roportion, I betook myself 
tu rest. As I had a good bed, I was in hopes of enjoying a sound 
sleep, but [ could not close my eyes ; my thoughts were so engrossed in 
determining upon the dress I was to choose. “ What must I do?” 
said I to myself. ‘Prosecute my first design, buy a cassock, and go 
to Salamanca in quest of a tutor’s place? But why should I take 
the habit of a licentiate? Am [ ambitious of consecrating myself to 
the church, or have I the least bias that way? No, I feel myself, on 
the contrary, quite otherwise inclined: J will wear a sword and 
endeavour to make my fortune in the world.” This was my final 
decision. 

I resolved to assume the dress of a cavalier, persuaded that in this © 
form I could not fail to attain an honest and lucrative situation. In 
this flattering hope I longed for day with the utmost impatience, and 
no sooner perceived the first glimpse of light than I rose, and mace 
so much noise in the inn that I wakened all those who were asleep. 
I called the waiters, who were still in bed, and who loaded me with 
curses by way of answer. They were obliged to rise, however, 
and I gave them no rest until one of them had gone for a wardrobe 
broker, who soon appeared, followed by two apprentices carrying each 
a great packet covered with green cloth. He saluted me with great 
civility, saying, “ Sefior Cavalier, you are very happy in having applied 
to me rather than to any other person. I don’t wish to disparage my 
brethren. God forbid that I should prejudice their reputation in the 
least ! but between you and me there’s no conscience among them. 
They are all as hard to deal with as Jews. I am the only honest 
broker in town. I confine myself to a moderate profit, being satisfied 
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with a pound in the shilling—I mean a shilling in the pound. 
Thank heaven ! I deal upon the square with all mankind.” © 

The broker, after this preamble, which I took for truth, ordered his 
men to untie the bundles, and showed me suits of all colours. Some 
which were of plain cloth I rejected with disdain, as being too mean ; 
but they made me try one which seemed to have been made exactly 
for my shape, and which struck my fancy, although somewhat worn. 
It consisted of a doublet with slashed sleeves, a pair of breeches, and 
a cloak, the whole of blue velvet embroidered with gold. Fixing on 
this I cheapened it, and the broker perceiving I was bent upon it, 
observed that I.had an excellent taste. “One may see,” cried he, 
“vou know what you are about. 1 can tell you that suit was 
made for one of the greatest lords in the kingdom, who never had 
it three times on hisback. Examine the velvet, nothing can be finer ; 
and as for the embroidery, you must confess the work is ag nea ele 
“What will you sell itfor?” said]. He answered, “ Sixty ducats. I 
am a rogue if I have not refused the ees The alternative was 
plain. It offered five-and-forty, which might be about double the 
value. “Mr. Gentleman,” replied the broker with an air of indiffer- 
ence, “I never. exact too.much. J am always ata word. Here,” 
continued he, showing me some of those I had refused, “ buy this rit 
sell it cheaply.” This only excited my desire of purchasing that which 
] had cheapened, and accordingly imagining that he would not abate 
one farthing of his price, counted into his hand the sixty ducats. 
When he saw me part with them so easily, I believe, in spite of his 
boasted honesty, fe wished that he had asked a great deal more: 
pretty well satisfied, however, with having gained nineteen shillings 
in the pound, he went away with his apprentices, whom I had not 
forgotten. 

Having now a very handsome cloak, doublet, and breeches, I spent 
the rest of the morning in providing other necessaries.- 1 bought 
linen, a hat, silk steckings, shoes, and a sword : after-which, I dressed 
myself, What infinite pleasure I had in beholding myself so well 
equipped ! My eyes (to use the expression) could not sufficiently 
gloat upon my attire! Never peacock contemplated his own feathers 
with moro satisfaction. That very day I made my second visit to 
Donna Mencia, who again received me very kindly, and thanked me 
for the service I had done her. On that score many compliments 
passed on both sides ; after which, wishing me all happiness, she hade 
me farewell, and retired without giving me anything but a ring worth 
thirty pistoles, which she desired me to keep in remembrance of her. 

I looked very blank with my ring, having expected to receive a 
much more considerable present, and I returned to my lodgings in a 
reverie, little satisfied with the lady’s generosity. Just as 1 entered 
the inn, a man, who had followed me all the way, came in likewise, 
and laying aside the cloak in which he was muffled up, discovered a 
great bag under his arm. At the apparition of this bag, which had 
all the air of being full of money, I, as well as some other pore who 
were present, stared with wide-open eyes ; and I thought I heard the 
voice of an angel, when the man, laying the bag upon a table, said, 
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“Sefior Gil Blas, here is cue peers that Madame la Marquise has 
sent you.” I made many profound bows to the bearer, whom I over- 
whelmed with civility; and he was no sooner gone, than I darted upon 
the bag like a hawk upon his prey, and carrying it tb my chamber, 
untied it without loss of time, and found in it a thousand ducats. I 
had just made an end of counting them, when my landlord, who had 
heard what the porter said, came in to see the contents of the bag. 
Thunderstruck at the sight of my coin spread upon the table, 
“Zounds,” cried he, “what a vast sum of money is here! You 
must be a favourite among the women,” added he with a satirical 
smile, “for although you have not been four and twenty hours in 
Burgos, you have a marchioness already under contribution.” 

This discourse did not disgust me; 1 was tempted to leave Majuelo 
in his mistake, which already gave me a sensible pleasure, so that I 
do not wonder that young fellows love to be thought men of intrigue. 
My innocence, however, got the better of my vanity. I undeceived 
my landlord, and recounted the story of Donna Mencia, to which he 
listened with great attention. I then disclosed the state of my affairs, 
and as he seemed to interest himself in my behalf, begged the assist- 
ance of his advice. Having mused awhile, “Sefior Gil Blas,” said he, 
“J have a regard for you; and since you have confidence enough in 
me to unbosom yourself in this manner, I will, without flattery, tell 
you what I think you are fittest for. As you seem designed by nature 
for the court, I advise you to go thither and attach yourself to some 
grandee : but be sure either to get employed in his business or enter 
into his pleasures, otherwise you will lose your time. I know the 
great. They look upon the zeal and attachment of an honest man as 
nothing at all, and care only for such as are necessary to them. But 
you have another resource,” continued he, “ you are young and hand- 
some, and these qualifications alone, without the least glimpse cf 
understanding, are more than sufficient to captivate a rich widow, cr 
some fine lady unhappily married : if loveruins gentlemen of fortune, 
it often maintains those who have none. It.is my advice, therefore, 
that you go to Madrid, but you must by no means appear without 
attendants: they judge there, as in other places, by appearance ; and 
you will be conadersd only in proportion to the figure you make. 
will recommend a servant to you—a faithful domestic—a prudent, 
sober fellow—in one word, a m&n of my own making. Purchase a 
couple of mules, one for yourself and another for him, and set out as 
soon as possible.” 

This advice was too much to my taste to be neglected ; I therefore 
next morning penne two handsome mules, and hirea the servant he 
had recommended. He was a fellow thirty years old, of a simple, 
religious aspect, born — he said) in the {ingdom of Galicia ; his 
name was Ambrose de Lamela. It appeared singular to me that far 
from being selfish like other servants, he did not care for good wages 
but assured me he would be contented with what in my goodness 
should think proper to bestow. Having provided myself likewise 
with boots, and a portmanteau to hold my linen and cash, I paid my. 


landlord, and early next morning set out from Burgos, on my way to 
Madrid. 


ARRIVAL AT VALLADOLID. 4l 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Shows that we ought not to trust too much to prosperity. 


We slept the first night at Duengnas, and arriving at Valladolid the 
day following, about four o’clock in the afternoon, alighted at an inn 
which seemed one of the best in town. I left the care of my mules 
to my valet, and went upstairs into a chamber, whither I ordered a 
servant of the house to bring my portmanteau. As I felt a little 
fatigued, without taking off my boots, I threw myself on the bed, 
where I fellasleep insensibly. It was nearly night when I awoke. 1 
called for Ambrose, who was gone out, but returned in a little time. 
When I asked where he had been, he replied with a pious air, that he 
was just come from church, where he had been to return thanks to 
Heaven for having preserved him from all evil accidents on the road 
from Burgos unto Valladolid : I approved of his conduct, and bade 
him order a fowl for my supper. 

Whilst I was giving him this order my landlord entered with a 
taper in his hand, lighting in a lady, who seemed more handsome than 
young, and very richly dressed : she leaned on an old squire, and a 
ittle Moor carried her train. I was not a little surprised when this 
lady, after having made a low courtsey, asked if I was not Sefior Gil 
Blas of Santillane; to which I had no sooner answered in the 
affirmative, than she quitted her attendant, and embraced me with a 
transport of joy that redoubled my astonishment. ‘ Blessed be 
Heaven,” cried she, “for this meeting! You are the person, Sefior 
Cavalier, you are the very person I was in quest of.” At this preamble 
IT thought of the parasite at Pennaflor, and began to look upon the 
lady as an adventuress ; but I was induced to think more favourably 
of her by what followed. “I am,” added she, “cousin-german to 
Donna Mencia of Mosquera, who is so deeply indebted to you. I 
received a letter from her this morning, saying that having heard you _ 
were going to Madrid, I would oblige her very wnuch by showing you — 
every attention should you pass this way. have been running all 
over the town these two hours, inquiring from inn to inn about all the 
strangers that arrived, and by the description your landlord gave me 
of you, I imagined you might be the deliverer of my cousin. Ah! 
now that I fase found you,” continued she, “you shall see how 
sensible I am of the services you have rendered to my family, and in 
particular to my dear cousin. You shall come to my house imme- 
ane (if you please), where you will be more conveniently lodged 
than here.” I would have excused myself, by representing to the 
lady that I should incommode her family, but there was no resisting 
her importunities ; there was a coach waiting for us at the door, in 
which she took care to see my portmanteau secured, “ Because,” said 
she, “there are a great many rogues in Valladolid!” an observation I 
found but too true. In short, I went into the coach with her, and her 
Squire, and suffered myself to be carried away from the inn, to the 
mortification of the lan lord, who, by these means, found himself dis- 
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appointed of the money which he expected I would spend at his 
house with the lady, squire, and little Moor. | 
Our coach, having rolled on for some time, stopped at a large house, 
where we alighted and went upstairs into a handsome apartment 
lighted by twenty or thirty wax candles. We passed through a good 
many servants, of whom the lady asked if Don Raphael was come yet, 
and was answered in the negative. Then addressing herself to me, 
“‘Sefior Gil Blas,” said she, “I have a brother whom I expect this 
evening from a villa we have two leagues from this: he will be very 
agreeably surprised to find in this house a gentleman to whom our whole 
family is so much indebted.” She had scarcely spoken these words 
when we heard a noise below, which (we were told) was occasioned by 
the arrival of Don Raphael; and that cavalier, who was a young 
man of a good shape and gentlemanly address, appeared soon after. 
“Brother,” said the lady to him, “I am extremely vlad of your return ; 
you will assist me in doing honour to Sefior Gil Blas of Santillane, to 
whom we can never enough show our gratitude for what he has done 
in behalf of our kinswoman Donna Mencia: there,” added she, giving 
him a letter, “ you may read what she has written on the subject.” 
Don Raphael, opening the letter, pronounced these words aloud :— 


“My Dear CAMILLA,— : 

Sefior Gil Blas of Santillane, who preserved my honour as well as 
my life, has set out for court ; and as he will doubtless pass through 
Valladolid, I conjure you, by the ties of relationship, and still more 
by the friendship that unites us, to show him all the respect in your 
power, and detain him some time in your family. I flatter myself 
that you will oblige me, and that my deliverer will receive all manner 
of civility from you and my cousin Don Raphael. At Burgos. Your 
affectionate kinswoman, Donna MENCIA.” 


“How!” cried Don Raphael after having read this letter, “is this 
the gentleman to whom my cousin owes her honour and life? Ah! 
Heaven be praised for this happy rencounter!” So saying, he ap- 
proached, and clasping me in his arms, “ What joy do I feel,” said he, 
“in seeing Sefior Gil Blas of Santillane in this house! My cousin 
the marchioness had no occasion to lay such injunctions upon us ; it 
would have been. sufficient to: let us know that you were to pass 
through Valladolid : my sister and I know very well how to receive a 
gentleman who has performed such animportant piece of service to the 

erson for whom, of all our family, we have the most tender regard.” 
answered as well as I could to these compliments, which were fol- 
lowed by a great many more of the same nature, and interspersed with a 
thousand caresses ; after which, perceiving that my boots were still on, 
they ordered their servants to pull them off, and we went into another 
room, where the cloth being laid, the gentleman, lady, and I sat 
down to supper ; during which they ad a thousand obliging things 
tome. Not a word escaped me which they did not repeat as an 
admirable stroke of wit, and it was surprising to see how attentive 
they were in presenting me with all the daintiest morsels, Don 
Raphael drank frequently to the health of Donna Mencia, and J. 


wee 
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followed his example. I imagined that Camilla, who touched 
lasses with us, sometimes threw certain very significant looks at me. 
even observed that she chose proper opportunities of so doing, as 
if she had beqn afraid that her brother would perceive it. This was 
enough to persuade me of the lady's being taken with me; and I 
flattered myself with the hopes of profiting by that discovery during 
my short stay at Valladolid. This hope induced me to yield without 
difficulty to their entreaties, when they requested me to spend a few 
days with them. They thanked me for my complaisance ; and the 


joy which Camilla discovered on this occasion confirmed me in the 


opinion that I had caught her fancy. 

Don Raphael, seeing me determined to stay with him sometime, 
proposed taking me to his country house, of which he gave mea 
magnificent description, and talked of the pleasures with which he 
would there entertain me. “Sometimes,” said he, “we will take the 
diversion of hunting, sometimes that of fishing; and if you love 
walking, we have delightful woods and gardens in abundance : besides, 
we shall not want society, and, on the whole, I hope you will not 
grow melancholy among us.” I accepted his offer; and it was 
determined that we should go to this charming place the very next 
day. Having projected this agreeable scheme, we rose from table ; 
and Don Raphael appeared transported with joy. “ Sefior Gil Blas,” 
he said, “I will leave my sister to entertain you while I go immedi- 
ately to give necessary orders, and advertise those people whom I 
intend shall be of the party.” So saying, he went out of the room, 
and I continued conversing with the lady, who did not contradict, by 
her discourse, the soft glances she had thrown at me. She took hold 
of my hand, and, looking at my ring, said, “You have a pretty 
diamond, but it isa very small one. Are you a connoisseur in stones?” 
When I answered in the negative, “I am sorry for it,” says she, 
“for you might have told me what this was worth.” With these 
words she showed me a large ruby on her finger, and, while I exa- 
mined it, added, “An uncle of mine, who was governor of the 
Spanish colonies in the Philippine Islands, made me a present of : 
this ruby, which the jewellers here in Valladolid value at three 
hundred pistoles.”—“ I believe it is well worth the money,” said I, 
“for it is extremely beautiful.”—‘ Since you are pleased with it,” she 
replied, “TI will make an exchange with you.” And immediately she 
pulled off my ring, and put her own on my little finger. Having 
made this exchange, which I looked upon as a graceful mode of 
making a present, Camilla squeezed my hand, looking at me in the 
most languishing manner, then started up abruptly, wished me good- 
night, and withdrew in great confusion, as if she had been ashamed 
of disclosing her sentiments. : 

Novice as I was in gallantry, I knew well enough how to interpret 
this precipitate retreat in my favour, and concluded that I shoulg 
pass my time very agreeably at their villa. Full of this flattering idea, 
and the prosperous condition of my affairs, I locked myself in tk 
chamber where I was to lie, after having ordered my servant to come 
and wake me early in the‘morning ; but, instead of going to res% I 
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pelden to the agreeable reflections, which my portmanteau that 
ay on the table and my ruby inspired. “Thank Heaven!” said 
T to myself, “if I have been unfortunate Iam no longer so. On one side 
a thousand ducats ; a ring worth three hundred pistoles on the other ! 
My finances will not be exhausted in a hurry! I see now that Majuelo 
did not flatter me. I shall win the hearts of a thousand ladies at 
Madrid, since I have made such an easy conquest of Camilla !” 
The favours of that generous lady presented themselves to my 
imagination with all their charms, and I anticipated the diversions 
that Don Raphael prepared for me at his house in the country. In 
the midst of theso pleasing images, however, sleep did not fail to 
shed its poppies over me : so that finding myself drowsy, I undressed 
and went to bed. ; 

Next morning when I awakened, I perceived that it was already 
late, and was a good deal surprised that my valet did not appear, in 
consequence of the order I had given him overnight. “Ambrose,” said 
[ to myself, “my faithful Ambrose is either at church or very lazy 
to-day.” But I soon lost that opinion of him, and conceived one much 
worse ; for, getting up and missing my portmanteau, I suspected him 
of having stolen it in the night. To palighten myself on the subject 
I opened the chamber door and called the hypocrite several times. 
At last an old man, hearing me, came and said, “What would you 
dlease to have, Sefior? all your people departed from my house long 
vefore day.”—“ How !” cried I, “your house! am I not at present in 
the house of Don Raphael ?”—“I don’t know who that gentleman is,” 
said he, “but you are in furnished lodgings, and I am the landlord : 
last night, an hour before your arrival, the lady who supped with you 
came hither, and hired this apartment for a great lord, who, she 
said, travelled incognito ; she even paid me in advance. 

T was no longer in the dark. I guessed the characters of Camilla 
and Don Raphael, and concluded that my servant, being perfectly 
well acquainted with my affairs, had sold me to these sharpers. In- 
stead of ascribing this unlucky adventure to myself, and considering 
that it would not have happened to me had I not been so indiscreet 
as to unbosom myself unnecessarily to Majuelo, I imputed all to 
innocent fortune, and cursed my fate a thousand times. The owner 
of the house, to whom I recounted the adventure, which perhaps he 
knew as well as I did, seemed affected with my sorrow, condoled with 
me, and protested that he was very much mortified to find that such 
a scene had passed in his house; but I believe, notwithstanding all 
his professions, he was as much concerned in the trick as my landlord 
at Burgos, to whom, however, I have always attributed the honour of 
tle invention. 
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CHAPTER XVIL. - 


How Gil Blas bestowed himself after the adventure of the ready- 
furnished lodgings. 


Arter. having uselessly, but heartily, bewailed my misfortune, I con- 
sidered that, instead of giving way to sorrow, | ought to harden my- 
self against mischance, and, summoning all my courage to my assist- 
ance I said to myself (while [ put on my clothes) by way of consolation, 
“Tam happy in that the rogues have not also carried off my apparel, 
and some ducats which I have still in my nue !” T gave them credit 
for this piece of civility, and sold my boots, which they had been 
generous enough to leave likewise, to my landlord for one-third of the 
money they had cost me. Then taking my leave of the ready-furnished 
lodging, without having occasion for anybody to carry my baggage, 
the first thing I did was to go and see whether or not my mules were 
at the inn where I had alighted the preceding night, though I was of 
opinion that Ambrose had not left them there, and I wish my opinion 
of him had been always as just ! for they told me he had taken care to 
fetch them away that very evening. Therefore, believing that I had seen 
the last of them, as well as of my dear portmanteau, I strolled about 
the streets in a melancholy manner, musing on what should be my 
next course. J was tempted to return to Burgos, and have recourse 
to Donna Mencia once more ; but when I reflected that in so doing I 
should abuse the generosity of the lady, and at the same time be 
looked upon as a booby, I relinquished that thought, swearing I would, 
for the future, be upon my guard against women: and I believe at 
that time I should have mistrusted the chaste Susanna. I cast my 
eyes from time to time upon my ring, and when I considered that it 
was a present from Camilla, sighed with vexation. “ Alas!” thought 
I, “though I am no connoisseur in rubies, I have too good reason to 
know those who exchanged them ; and I believe it is not necessary 
that I should go to a jeweller to be persuaded that I am a fool.” 

I was willing, however, to be informed of the worth of my ring, and 
accordingly showed it to a lapidary, whe valued it at three ducats. 
Though I was not-surprised at this estimation, I wished the niece of 
the governor of the Philippine Isles at the devil, or rather only 
repeated the wish, AsI came out of the jeweller’s house, a young 
fellow who was passing stopped and looked at me. I could not recall 
his name at first ; though T knew him perfectly. ‘ How, Gil Blas !” 
said he, “do you pretend ignorance of me? or have two years altered 
the son of the barber Nunnez so much that you do not know him ?: 

on’t you remember Fabricius, your companion and schoolfellow, with 
whom you have so often disputed at the house of Dr. Godinez upon 
metaphysical degrees ?” | 

I remembered him before he had done speaking, and we embraced 
one another with transport. “ My dear friend,” continued he, “how 
glad am I to meet thee ! I can’t expréss the joy I feel. But,” added 
he with an air of surprise, “what do I see! egad! thou art dressed 
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like a prince! a fine sword, silk stockings, doublet and cloak of velvet 
embroidered with silver! This smells strong of intrigues! Tl hold. 
a wager that thou sharest the bounty of some liberal old tady.”—“ You 
are mistaken,” said I, “my affairs are not so flourishing as you 
imagine.”—“ Pshaw, pshaw !” replied he, “you affect to be a close 
fellow ; that fine ruby on your finger, Mr. Gil Blas, whence comes 
that, 1 pray you?”—“It comes,” said I, “from a regular cheat. 
Fabricius, my dear Fabricius, far from being in vogue among the 
women at Valladolid, know that I am their dupe.” 

I pronounced these last words so ruefully, that Fabricius was con- 
vinced of my having been imposed upon in some shape or other, and 
wressed me to tell him what were my reasons for complaining of the 
fair sex. I was easily prevailed upon to satisfy his curiosity ; but as 
my story was pretty long, and besides we had no intention of parting 
in a hurry, we went into an inn that we might converse together more 
at our ease ; and there, while we breakfasted, I recounted to him all 
that had happened to me since my departure from Oviedo. He 
thought my adventures were extremely odd; and, after having assured 
me that he very much sympathised with me in my present. unlucky 
situation, said, “We must console ourselves, my child, as well as we 
ean, for all the misfortunes of life ; it is thus thatastrong and courageous 
soul is distinguished from a weak one. When a man of sense is 
unlucky, he waits with patience for a more favourable conjuncture, 
One should never (as Cicero says) let himself be so much dejected 
as to forget that he isa man. For my own part, I am of that very 
disposition : my misfortunes have not been able to overwhelm me; [ 
am always above the caprice of fate. For instance, I loved a girl of 
good family at Oviedo, who returned my affection ; I asked her in 
marriage of her father, and he refused me. Another on this occasion 
would have died of grief, but I—admire tho force of genius !—carried 
off the dear creature. She was passionate, thoughtless, and vain, 
pleasure always determined her to the prejudice of duty. I travelled 
with her for six months in the kingdom of Galicia, from whence (as I 
had given her a taste for travelling), she was desirous of going to 
Portugal, but thought proper to choose a new fellow-traveller : here 
was another subject of despair, but I did not sink under the weight 
of it ; and wiser than Menelaus, instead of declaring war against the 
Paris who had stolen my Helen, I thought myself very much obliged 
to him for having taken her off my hands. Afterwards, being unwil- 
ling to return to the Asturias, that I might avoid all expostulation with 
justice, I advanced into the kingdom of Leon, spending from town to 
town the remainder of the money I had carried off with my infanta 
(for we had quitted Oviedo with the full hand !); I arrived at Palencia 
with a solitary ducat, out of which I was obliged to buy a pair of shoes, 
so that the remaining part could not last much longer. My situation 
became very perplexing, and I was even reduced to a very 
strict regimen : there was no time to be lost. I resolved to go to 
service, and hired myself to a great woollen-draper, whose son was an 
accomplished rake. Here, though I found an asylum against hunger, 
I was not a little embarrassed ; for the father ordered me to be a spy 
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upon the son, and the son entreated me to assist him in cheating the 
father. Being obliged to determine, 1 preferred the entreaty to the 
command, and that preference cost me my ee I afterwards went 
into the service of an old painter, who would have taught me, through 
friendship, the principles of his art ; in the demonstration of which, 
however, | wasalmost famished. This gave me a disgust for painting, 
and a disrelish for Palencia at the same time * and coming to 
Valladolid, by the greatest good fortune in the world, I got into the 
family of one of the directors of the hospital, where I now live 
perfectly happy. Sefior Manuel Ordonnez, my master, is a man of 
profound piety, who walks with his eyes always fixed on the ground, 
and a large rosaryin his hand. They say, that from his youth, having 
nothing in view but the good of the poor, he attached himself to them 
with indefatigable zeal, and accordingly his cares have not been ill 
requited ; every thing prospers with him. What a blessing it is that 
he has made himself rich in managing the affairs of the poor !” 

Fabricius having harangued in this manner, “JI am very glad,” said 
I to him, “to find you so well-satisfied with your condition ; but, 
between you and me, I think you might play a more honourable part 
in the world than that of valet. A man of your mind could take a 
higher flight.” You are mistaken, Gil Blas,” answered he ; “there 
is no situation in life more agreeable to one of my humour than that 
which I now enjoy ; the employment of a valet is troublesome, I own, 
to a silly fellow, but to a Jad of spirit itis full of charms. A superior 
genius that goes to service does not confine himself to the menial 
circumstances of his duty like a simpleton ; he goes into a family to 
command rather than obey; he begins by studying his master, he 
accommodates himself to his foibles, gains his confidence, and then 
leads him by the nose. “Tis thus that I have behaved towards my 
director. I soon discovered his hypocrisy ; and, perceiving that he 
wanted to pass for a person of great sanctity, I pretended to be his 
dupe ; that costs nothing. I did more, I imitated him ; and acting 
in his presence the same farce that he plays before others, I deceived 
the deceiver, and am by degrees become his factotum. Under his 
auspices I hope one day to be concerned in the affairs of the poor, in 
which case I may chance to make my fortune too; for I find myself 
as well inclined towards them as he can be.” 

“These are fine hopes,” replied I, “ my dear Fabricius ; I congratu- 
late thee upon thy prospect, and for my own part will have recourse 
to my former scheme ; convert my embroidered habit into a cassock, 
repair to Salamanca, and, enlisting myself under the banners of the 
university, perform the office of a tutor.”—“ A fine project, truly!” 
cried Fabricius, “an agreeable whim ! What a fool wouldst thou be 
to turn pedant at thy age! Dost thou know, miserable youth ! what 
thou art about to do? As soon as thou shalt be engaged, the whole 
family will have their eyes on thee, and all thy actions will be scrupu- 

ously examined: thou must be eternally under constraint, clothe 
Fa with hypocrisy, and appear possessed of every virtue. Thou 
wit not have a moment to bestow upon thy pleasures. Perpetual 
censor of thy pupil, thou must pass the day in teaching him Latin, 
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and in rebuking him when he shall say or do anything amiss, which 
will give thee full employment. And after so much labour and 
constraint, what will be the fruit of thy cares? If the little gentleman 
wants capacity, it will be said thou hast not given him a gbod education, 
and his pt will turn thee away without any recompense, Sabena 
even without paying thy appointments. Don’t therefore talk to me 
of a preceptor’s post, which is like a benefice with cure of souls, but 
commend me to the employment of a valet, which is a simple benefice 
-encumbered with no charge. When a master has vices, a superior 
genius in his service will flatter them, and often turn them to his 
advantage. A valet lives in a good family without the least disquiet ; 
for, after having eaten and drunk as much as he pleases, he ae like 
= ob of a lord, and gives himself no trouble about either baker or 

utcher. 

~“T should never finish, child,” continued he, “ were I to recount all 
the advantages of valets. Take my advice, Gil Blas ; abandon for 
ever the design of becoming tutor, and follow my example.”—“ Yes, 
but, Fabricius,” said I, “one does not always meet with directors ; 
and if I should resolve to turn valet, 1 should at least choose to be 
well settled.”—“ Oh! you are in the right,” said he, “that shall be 
my business ; I will insure you a good place, if it was for no other 
reason than to snatch a pretty fellow from the university.” 

The approaching poverty with which I was threatened, and the air 
of satisfaction that appeared in Fabricius, persuaded me more than 
his reasons. I determined to go to service : whereupon we left the 
inn, and my companion said, “I will conduct you to the house of a 
pers who is consulted by almost all the servants out of place; he 

as spies who inform him of what happens in all families ; he knows 
where servants are wanted ; and keeps an exact register, not only of 
the vacant places, but even of the good and bad qualities of masters : 
he was formerly a friar in some convent or other, and in short, ’twas 
he who recommended me to the place I now enjoy.” 

While we conversed about such asingular register office,! the son of 
Barbar Nunnez carried me into a cul de sac, and we entered a little 
house, where we found a man about fifty years old writing at a table. 
We saluted him very respectfully ; but whether he was naturally 
proud, or accustomed to see lacqueys and coachmen only, he had 
contracted a habit of receiving people cavalierly, and did not rise from 
his seat, but contented himself with making a slight inclination of the 
head. He looked hard at me, however, and I could easily perceive 
he was very much surprised that a young man dressed in embroidered 
velvet should want to turn valet ; he had more reason to think I was 
come to be provided with one: but he did not continue long in 
suspense with regard to my intention, for Fabricius, accosting him at 
once, said, “ Sefior Arias de Londona, give me leave to present one of | 
my best friends to you: he is a young man of a good family, whom 
misfortunes have reduced _to the necessity of going to service. Pray 
inform him of a good place, and depend upon his gratitude.”— 
“ Gentlemen,” answered Arias coldly, “this is the manner of you all, 
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before you are placed you make the finest promises in the world, but 
onee you are well settled you think no more of them.”—‘“ How !” 
replied Fabricius, “do you complain of me? have not I acted honour- 
ably towards you ?”—“ You might have done better still,” said Arias, 
“ your place is worth a clerk’s employment, and you have paid me as 
if I had introduced you to the house of an author.” Here I interposed, 
and told Sefior Arias, that to show him I was not ungrateful, my 
acknowledgment should precede his service ; at the same time taking 
out two ducats, I put them into his hand, with a promise that I would 
not stop there, provided I should find myself in a good family. 

He seemed pleased with my behaviour, and said he loved to be 
treated in that manner. “ There are,” continued he, “ excellent posts 
vacant, which I will mention, in order that you may choose one that 
is to your liking.” So saying, he put on his spectacles, opened a 
register which lay on the table, turned over some leaves, and began 
to read as follows: “A footman is wanted for Captain Torbellino, a 

assionate, cruel, whimsical man, who grumbles incessantly, swears, 

eats, and commonly maims his servants.”—“Let us pass on to 
another,” cried I, at shat picture, “that captain is.not to my taste.” 
Arias smiled at my vivacity, and proceeded in this manner: “ Donna 
Manuela of Sandoval, a superannuated widow, full of peevishness and 
caprice, has at present no footman, she keeps only one, and him never 
a whole day. There has been one livery suit in the house these ten 
years, which serves all valets who enter, of what size and shape 
soever they may be: but it may be said they only try it on, for it is 
still as good as new, although it has been worn by two thousand 
lacqueys. Doctor Alvar Fannez, a physician and chymist, wants a 
servant : his domestics are well fod, handsomely entertained, and 
have, moreover, great wages, but he tries experiments upon them 
with his medicines, and there are often vacant places in his house.” 

“Oh, I believe it !” cried Fabricius laughing ; “upon my conscience, 
you show us abundance of fine places !”—“ Have patience,” said Arias 
de Londona, “ we have not yet done, there are some that I am sure 
will please you.” Then he continued to read in theseterms: “Donna 
Alfonsa de Solis, an old devotee, who spends two-thirds of the day at 
church, and insists upon her footman’s being always with her : she 
has not had a lacquey these three weeks. The Licentiate Sedillo, an 
old canon of the chapter of this city, yesterday in the evening turned 
away his footman.”—“ Halt there, Sefior Arias de Londona,” cried 
Fabricius in this place, “we will accept that place. The Licentiate 
Sedillo is one of my master’s friends with whom I am perfectly well 
acquainted. I know that he has for housekeeper an old devotes called 
Dame Jacinta, who disposes of everything in the house: it is one of 
the best families in Valladolid for a servant who loves a quiet life and 
good cheer : besides, the canon is old and infirm, very much subject to 
the gout, and will soon make his will, so that there is room to hope 
for a igved legacy. What a charming prospect fora valet! Gil Blas,” 
added he, turning towards me, “let us lose no time, my friend, but go 
instantly to the house of the licentiate, where I will myself present 
thee and answer for thy character.” At these words, for fear of losing 
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such a fair opportunity, we took our leave in a hurry of Sefior Arias, 
who assured me for my money, that if I should fail to secure this place, 
I might depend upon his recommending to me one as good. ~~ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Fabricius conducts Gil Blas, and introduces him to the Licentwate 
Sedillo. The state of this Canon. A description of his House- 
keeper. 


WE were so much afraid of coming too late, that we made but one 
leap from the alley to the house of the old licentiate. We knocked 
at the door, which was opened by a girl ten years old, who passed for 
the housekeeper’s niece, in spite of scandal, and asking if we could 
speak to the canon, Dame Jacinta appeared: she was a person already 
arrived at the age of discretion, but still handsome, and I admired 
particularly the freshness of her complexion. She wore a long gown 
of coarse stuff, with a large leathern girdle, from one side of which 
hung a bunch of keys, and from the other a rosary of great beads. 
As soon as we perceived her, we bowed with profound respect, and 
she returned the salute very civilly, but with a modest deportment 
and: downcast eyes. | 

“Having understood,” said my comrade to her, “that the Licentiate 
Sedillo has occasion for an honest valet, I come to present one with 
whom I hope he will be satisfied.” The housekeeper at these words 
lifting her eyes, surveyed me with attention, and not being able to 
reconcile my embroidery with the discourse of Fabricius, asked if it 
was 1 who wanted the vacant place. ‘“ Yes,” said the son of Nunnez, 
“it is this young man, who, notwithstanding his appearance, has met 
with misfortunes that oblige him to go to service, but he will soon 
forget his mishap,” added he with an insinuating air, “if he has the 
happiness to come into this family, and live with the virtuous Jacinta, 
_ who deserves to be housekeeper to the patriarch of the Indies.” At 
these words the pious housekeeper moved her eyes from me to con- 
sider the polite person who spoke, and struck with his features, which 
were not altogether unknown to her, “I have,” said she, “a confused 
notion of having seen you somewhere ! pray assist my recollection.” 
—‘“ Chaste Jacinta,” answered Fabricius, ‘T am proud of having 
attracted your notice ; I have been twice in this house with my master, 
Sefior Manuel Ordonnez, director of the hospital.”—‘ Ha ! you're in 
the right,” replied the housekeeper, “I remember it very well, and 
recollect your face. Ah! since you belong to Sefior Ordonnez, you 
must be a lad of worth and honesty: your place proclaims your virtue 3 
and this young man could not have a better recommendation. Come, 
added she, “I will bring you to speak with Sefior Sedillo, who, I 
believe, will be very glad to have a servant of your presenting.” 

We followed Dame Jacinta. The canon fodged on the ground- 
floor, which consisted of four rooms, well wainscoted ; she desired us 
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to wait a moment in the first room, while she went into the next, 
where the licentiate was. After she had stayed with him some time, 
in order to give him the necessary information, she came and told us 
that we might enter. We perceived the old gouty canon buried, as 
it were, in an elbow-chair, with pillows under his head and arms, and 
his legs supported on a large down cushion. As we approached him, 
we did not spare bows; and Fabricius, being still spokesman, not only 
repeated what he had said of me to the housekeeper, but likewise ex- 
tolled. my merit, and enlarged chicfly on the honour which I had 
acquired in philosophical disputes, while I was with Dr. Godinez ; as 
if it were necessary that a canon’s valet should be a profound philo- 
sopher. Nevertheless, this fine eulogium that he bestowed on me, did 
not fail to cast dust in the eyes of the licentiate, who observing, besides, 
that I was not disagreeable to Dame Jacinta, said to my recommender, 
“Friend, I take into my service the young man whom thou hast 
brought. I am satisfied, and conceive a favourable opinion of his 
morals, since he is presented by a domestic of my good friend Sefior 
Ordonnez.” 

As soon as Fabricius saw that I was engaged, he made a low bow 
to the canon, another still lower to the housekeeper, and withdrew 
very well satisfied, after having whispered to me that we should see 
one another often, and that I had nothing to do but stay where I was. 
When he was gone, the licentiate asked my name and reasons for 
leaving my native country ; and by these questions engaged me, in 
presence of Dame Jacinta, to recount my story. They were both 
very much diverted, especially with the account of my last adventuye. 
Camilla and Don Raphael made them laugh so immoderately that 
they nearly cost the old canon his, life ; for while he laughed with all 
his force, he was seized with such a violent fit of coughing, that I 
imagined it would have been his last. As he had not yet made his 
will, you may easily guess how his housekeeper was alarmed ; trem- 
bling and astonished she ran to the assistance of the good man, rubbed 
his forehead and*clapped him on the back, as is practised with 
children when they have a cough. However, this was but a false 
alarm ; the old man ceased to cough, and his housekeeper to torment 
him ; and I would have finished my story, had not Dame Jacinta, 
who dreaded another cough, opposed it, and carried me out of the 
canon’s chamber into a wardrobe, where, among several suits of clothes, 
was that of my predecessor. This she made me put on, and leave my 
own in its room, which I was not sorry to preserve, in hopes that it 
would still be of use to me: after which, we went to prepare dinner. 

I was not a novice in the art of cooking, having served a happy 
apprenticeship under Dame Leonarda, who might have passed for a 
good cook ; she was not, however, comparable to Dame Jacinta, who, . 
for aught I know, would have gained the palm from the cook of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, She excelled in everything : her soups were 
exquisite, on account of her art in choosing and mixing the different 
kinds of gravy of which they were composed ; and her hashes were 
seasoned in such a manner as rendered them extremely agreeable to 
the palate. When dinner was ready, we returned into the canon’s 
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chamber, where, while I laid the cloth on a table set just by his elbow- 
chair, the housekeeper tucked a napkin under the old man’s chin, and 
tied it over his shoulders, In a moment after, I brought in a plate 
of soup that might have been presented to the most celebrated 
director of Madrid, and two entrées which would have stimulated the sen- 
suality of a viceroy, had not Dame Jacinta been sparing of her spices, 
for fear of inflaming the gout of the licentiate. At the sight of these 
delicate dishes, my old master, whom I believed impotent in all his 
members, showed me that he had not as yet lost entirely the use of 
his arms : he helped to disencumber himself of his pillows, and cheer- 
fully prepared himself for eating. Though his hand shook, it did not 
refuse its service, but went and came with great expedition ; in such 
a manner, however, that it spilt upon the tablecloth and napkin one half 
of that which was intended for his mouth. I took away the soup when 
he had done with it, and brought in a roasted partridge, flanked with 
two quails, which Dame Jacinta carved for him. She took care also 
to make him drink frequently large draughts of wine, a little diluted, 
in a large and deep silver cup, which she held to his mouth as if he 
had been a child of fifteen months. He eat greedily of the entrées and 
did no less honour to the birds. When he had well dined, the 
devotee untied his napkin, replaced his pillows and cushions, and left 
him quiet to take his afternoon’s nap in his chair ; while we, having 
uncovered the table, went to dinner in our turn. 

In this manner did our canon dine every day ; he was perhaps the 
greatest glutton of the whole chapter ; though his supper was commonly 
more slight, consisting, for the most part, of a pu et or a rabbit and 
some conserves. I fed well in this house, and lived a very peaceable 
life, having only one grievance, which was no other than being obliged 
to watch my master, and pass the whole night like anurse. He required 
assistance ten times an hour, and was subject to profuse perspira- 
tions. When these happened it was my business to change hismight- 
shirt. ‘“ Gil Blas,” said he the second night, “ thou hast activity and ad- 
dress, and I foresee that I shall be very well pleased with thy service. 
I recommend to thee, above all things, to behave thyself respectfully 
towards Dame Jacinta, and to do obediently whatever she desires you 
to do, just as if I ordered it myself. Sheis a woman who has served 
me these fifteen years with a singular zeal, and takes such care of my 
person, that I can never enough show my gratitude ; also I own she 
is more dear to me than all my relations. For the love of her I 
have turned out of doors my nephew, my own sister’s son, who paid 
no respect to the poor girl ; and far from doing justice to the sincere 
attachment she has for me, the insolent boy treated her as a hypocrite ; 
for in this age all virtue appears hypocrisy to young people. 
Thank Heaven! I have got rid of the scoundrel. I prefer the love 
that is manifested for me to all the ties of blood, and am swayed 
only by the benefits I receive.”—“ You are in the right, sir,” said I to 
the licentiate, “ gratitude ought to have more weight with us than 
the laws of nature.”—“ Doubtless,” he replied ; “and people will see 
by my last will that I have no regard for my relations. My house- 
keeper will have a good share, and thou shalt not be forgotten, 
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provided that thou goest on serving me as thou hast begun. The 
valet whom I turned away yesterday has lost a good legacy by his 
own folly ; if that paltry fellow had not, by his misbehaviour, obliged 
me to dismiss*him, I would have made his fortune ; but he was a 
proud coxcomb, who was deficient in respect for Dame Jacinta ; and 
an idle fellow who dreaded the smallest trouble. He, forsooth ! did 
not love to watch over me; and looked upon it as a great fatigue to 
spend the night in contributing to my ease.’—“ Ah, the wretch !” 
cried I, as if the genius of Fabricius had inspired me, “he was not 
worthy of living with such an honourable master! a lad who has the 
happiness of serving you, ae to be indefatigable in his zeal; he 
ought to make a pleasure of his duty, and not think himself fatigued 
even when he sweats blood and water for your service.” 

I perceived that these words were very agreeable to the licentiate, 
who was no less satisfied with the assurance I gave him of being 
always perfectly resigned to the will of Dame Jacinta. Willing 
therefore, to pass fora valet whom fatigue could not dispirit, I did 
my duty with the best grace I could assume, and never complained of 
being up all night: a circumstance which, however, I found very 
disagreeable ; and had if not been for the legacy with which I fed 
my hopes, I should have been very soon disgusted with my employ- 
ment ; I could not have helped it. It is true that I slept some hours 
in the daytime, and the housekeeper, to do her justice, had a good 
deal of regard for me: this must be ascribed to the care I took in 
pane her good graces, by the most complaisant and respectful 

ehaviour. When I was at table with her and her niece, whose name 
was Inesilla, I shifted their plates, filled wine, and served them with 
a most particular attention ; by which means I insinuated myself into 
their friendship. One day, while Dame Jacinta was gone out to 
market, seeing myself alone with Inesilla, I began to converse 
with her, and asked if her father and mother were still alive. .“ Oh 
no,” answered she, “they are dead long, long ago; my tty aunt 
told me so. I never saw them.” I sincerely believed the little girl, 
though her answer was not categorical; and put her into sucha 
humour of talking, that she told me more of the matter than I wanted 
to know. She informed me, or rather I gathered from her artless 
chat, that her good aunt had a very good friend, who lived likewise 
with an old canon, whose temporalities he managed ; and that these 
happy domestics expected to join the pillage of their masters by a 
marriage they had anticipated. I had already observed, that Dame 
Jacinta, though somewhat superannuated, had still a freshness of 
complexion: true, indeed, she spared nothing to preserve it; she 
swallowed during the day, and when she went to bed, some excellent 
jellies of her own composing, and slept soundly all night, while I 
watched my master : but that which, perhaps, contributed more than 
anything to preserve her colour from fading, was an issue which 
Jnesilla told me she had in each leg. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


In what manner the Canon was treated when he fell sick; the Conse- 
quence of it ; and the Legacy which he left to Gu Blas. 


I sERvED the Licentiate Sedillo three months, without complaining 
of the bad nights he made me pass ; at the end of that time he fe 
sick of a fever, and his gout was increased by this illness ; so that, for 
the first time ‘in his life, which had been long, he had recourse to 
physicians, and sent for Dr. Sangrado, whom all Valladolid looked 
upon as another Hippocrates. Dame Jacinta would have been better 
pleased if the canon had begun by making his will, and even SrOnPeS 
some hints on the subject ; but, besides that’ he did not believe him- 
self near his end, in some things he was extremely obstinate ; I there- 
fore went in search of Dr. Sangrado, and brought him to the house. 
He was a tall, meagre, pale man, who had kept the shears of Clotho 
employed during forty ysars at least. This learned physician had a 
very solemn appearance, weighed his discourse, and gave an emphasis 
to his expressions : his reasoning was geometrical, and his opinions 
extremely singular.* | 

After having examined the symptoms of my master’s disease, he 
said to him with a very dogmatic air, “The business here is, to 
supply the defect of obstructed perspiration: others in my place 
would doubtless prescribe saline draughts, diuretics, diaphoretics, and 
such medicines as abound with mercury and sulphur ; but cathartics 
and sudorifics are pernicious drugs invented by quacks, and all the 
preparations of chymistry are only calculated to do mischief : for my 
own part, I practise a method more simple and more sure. Pray, what 
is your ordinary diet ?”—‘ My usual food,” replied the canon, “is broth 
and juicy meat.”—“ Broth and juicy neat !” cried the doctor surprised ; 
“truly, 1 do not wonder to find you ill: such delicious dishes are 
poisoned pleasures, and snares that luxury spreads for mankind, in 
order to kill them the more effectually. You must renounce all pala- 
table food : the most salutary is that which is most insipid; for as 
the blood is insipid, it requires such victuals as partake the most of 
its own nature. And do you drink wine?” added he. “ Yes,” said 
the licentiate, “wine and water.”—“Oh! watered as much as you 
please,” replied the physician : “what an irregularity is here! what. 
a frightful regimen! you ought to have been dead long ago. How 
old are you, pray +”—“T am in my sixty-ninth year,” replied the 
canon. “Right,” said the physician, “an early old age 1s always 
the fruit of intemperance. If you had drunk nothing but pure 
water all your life, and had been satisfied with simple nourishment, 
such as, for example, boiled apples, peas and beans, you would not 
now be tormented with the gout, and all your limbs would perform 


* The portrait of Dr. Sangrado is supposed to have been that of Dr. Hecquet, 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, who was extremely thin and neven 
drank anything but water. c , ~ 
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their functions with ease. Ido not despair, however, of setting you 
to rights again, provided you be wholly resigned to my direction.’ 
The licentiate—epicure as he was—promised to obey him in all 
things. Then Sangrado sent me for a surgeon whom he named, and 
ordered him to take from my master six good porringers of blood, as 
the first effort, in order to supply the want of perspiration. ‘Then he 
said to the surgeon, “ Mr. Martin Onez, return in three hours and 
take as much more, and repeat the same operation to-morrow. It is 
a gross error to think that blood is necessary for the preservation of 
life : a patient cannot be bled too much ; for as he is not obliged to 
make any movement or take any considerable exercise ; as he has only 
not to die, he has no more occasion for blood than a man who is asleep ; 
life, in both, consisting in the pulse and respiration only.” The good 
canon imagining that so great a physician could not reason falsely, 
suffered himself to be bled without resistance. When the doctor had 
ordcred these frequent and copious bleedings he added that we must 
also make the canon drink warm water incessantly ; assuring us that 
water, drank in abundance, was the true specific in all distempers 
whatever. He then departed, telling Dame Jacinta and me with an 
air of confidence, that hé would answer for his patient’s life, provided 
we would treat him in the manner he had prescribed. The house- 
keeper who possibly thought otherwise of this method, protested that 
it should be followed with the utmost exactness. Accordingly, we 
set about warming water with all despatch ; and as the physician had 
recommended to us, above all things, not to be too sparing of it, we 
made my master drink for the first dose two or three pints, at as many 
draughts. An hour after we ac it ; and returning to the charge, 
from time to time, overwhelmed his stomach with a deluge of water. 
The surgeon seconded us, on the other hand, by the quantity of blood 
which he drew from him ; and in less than two days the old canon was 
reduced to extremity. 
This good priest being quite spent, said to me with a feeble voice, 
as I presented him with a large glass of the specific, “ Hold, Gil Blas, 
give me no more of it, my friend, I sce plainly that I must die, in 
spite of the virtues of water; and though there is scarcely a drop of 
blood left in my body, I don’t find myself a whit the better ; which 
is a plain proof that the most expert physician in the world cannot 
prolong our days, when their fatal period has arrived ; I must, therefore, 
prepare for the other world, go therefore, and fetch a notary, for I 
want to make my will.” At these last words, which I was not sorry 
to hear, I affected to appear very melancholy ; and concealing the 
desire I had to execute his commission “Well, but sir,” said I, “ you 
are not yet so low, thank God, but that you may recover.’—“ No, 
no, child,” replied he, “it is all over with me. I feel the gout mount- 
ing npvares and death approaching. Make haste, therefore, and do 
as I bid thee.” I perceived, assuredly, that he changed visibly, and 
the affair appeared so urgent, that I went out as fast as possible to 
fulfil his orders, leaving with him Dame Jacinta, who was more afraid 
than I that he would die intestate. I went into the house of the first 
notary I was directed to, and finding him at home, “Sir,” said I, “the 
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Licentiate Sedillo, my master, draws towards his end, and wants to 
have his last will made ; there is not a moment to lose.” The notary, 
who was a gay little old man, and took delight in jesting, asked what 
physician attended the canon. I answered, “ Doctor Sangrado.” At 

, that name, seizing his hat and cloak in a hurry, “ Hillo!” cried _he, 
“let us make haste, for that doctor is so expeditious, that he seldom 
gives his patients time to send for notaries ; that man has cheated 
me out of a great many will makings.” 

So saying, he followed me with great eagerness: and while we 
walked together at a good pace, that we might arrive before he should 
be at the last gasp, “ Sin.” said I to him, “you know that a testator at 
the point of death is apt to forget things ; now, if my master should 
not remember me, I beg you will remind him of my zeal.”—“ That I 
will, my child,” replied the little notary, “thou mayest depend upon 
me for that. I will even advise him to give thee something consider- 
able, let him be ever so little disposed to reward thy service.” The 
licentiate, when he came into his chamber, had still the use of his 
senses, and Dame Jacinta, who was with him, her visage bathed in 
tears which she had at command, had played her part,'and prepared. 
the good man to leave her a great deal of his property. She 
and I left the notary alone with him and went into the antechamber, 
where meeting the surgeon whom the doctor had sent to make one 
bleeding more, we stopped him. ‘“ Hold, Mr. Martin,” said the house- 
keeper, “ you cannot go into Sefior Sedillo’s chamber at present ; he 
is dictating his last will to a notary who is with him ; when that is 
done you shall have leave to do your office.” 

This pious gentlewoman and | were much afraid that the licentiate 
would die before his will could be finished : but happily for us, the 
deed that occasioned our disquiet was executed ; aide the notary 
finding me in his way as he came out, clapped me on the shoulder, 
saying, with a smile, “Gil Blas is not forgotten.” ‘These words 
inspired me with excessive joy, and I thought myself so much obliged 
to my master for having remembered me, that I promised to pray 
with all my heart for his soul after his death, which soon happened ; 
for the surgeon having bled him again, the poor old man, who was 
but too much exhausted before, expired almost during the operation. 
As he breathed his last sigh, the physician came in, and looked very 
foolish, notwithstanding his long practice of despatching patients. 
Nevertheless, far from imputing the canon’s death to hot water and 
bleeding, he observed as he went out, with an air of indifference, that 
the patient had not lost blood enough, nor drank a sufficient quantity 
of warm water. The executioner of this sublime art (1 mean the 
surgeon), seeing also that there was no more occasion for his office 
followed Dr. Sangrado, both saying that from the first day they ha 
seer that the licentiate could not recover. In reality they seldom 
deceived themselves when they expressed a similar opinion. 

As soon as our at was dead, Dame Jacinta, Inesilla, and I, 
raised a concert of mournful cries, which were heard all over the 
neighbourhood : the housekeeper especially, who had the greatest 
cause to rejoice, uttered such doleful accents, that one would have 
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thought she was the most afflicted person on earth. The chamber 
was instantly filled with people, drawn thither more by curiosity than 
compassion. The relations of the deceased no sooner learned the news 
of his death, than they poured into the house to seal up everything. 
They found the housekeeper in such affliction, that they imagined, at 
first, the canon had not made his will: but they soon understood, to 
their great regret, that there was one sanctioned by all the usual 
formalities. When they came to open it, and saw that the testator 
had disposed of his best effects in favour of Dame Jacinta and the 
little girl, they made his funeral speech in terms not much to the 
honour of his memory : they pronounced an eulogium on the devotee 
at the same time, and even bestowed some praises on me. Certainly 
I merited it! The licentiate (rest his soul !), in order to make me 
remember him as long as I should live, explained himself in an 
article of his will, with regard to me, in this manner: “Item, As Gil 
Blas is a young man of some education already, in order to complete 
his learning, I leave to him my library, all my books and manuscripts 
without exception.” 

I could not conceive where this pretended library could be, having 
never perceived any such thing in the house. I knew only of a few 
papers, with five or six volumes that stood upon a shelf in my master’s 
closet ; and these were my legacy ; though the books could not be of 
any great service to me, one being entitled, The Complete Cook ; another 
treated of Indigestion and the Method of Cure; the rest were, The 
Four Parts of the Breviary, which the moths had almost consumed. 
With regard to the manuscripts, the most curious contained all the 
proceedings of a lawsuit in which he was once engaged for his prebend. 
After having examined the legacy with more attention than it 
deserved, I left it to the relations who envied me so much, I gave 
them back the very clothes I wore, and resumed my own, claiming 
my wages only as the fruit of my service, and resolving to seek a 
lace elsewhere. As for Dame Jacinta, besides the money which was 
eft to her, she was in possession of some valuable effects, which by 
the assistance of her good friend, she had found means to secrete during 
the licentiate’s last illness. 


CUAPTER XX. 


Gil Blas engages himself in the service of Dr. Sangrado, and becomes 
a celebrated Physician. 


T RESOLVED to visit Sefior Arias de Londona, and consult his register 
for a new place ; but as [ was just going into the cul de sac where he 
lived, I met Dr. Sangrado, whom I had not seen since the death of 
my master, and took the liberty of bowing to him. He recollected 
me immediately, although I had changed my dress, and expressed 
some joy at seeing me. “Ah! here you are, my child!” said he; “TI 
Was just thinking of you! Having occasion for a good lad to serve me, 
T imagined that you would answer my purpose very well, if you can 
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read and write.” —“ Sir,” answered I, “in that particular [ can do your 
business.” —“ Say’st thou so?” said he, “then thou art the man I want. 
Come to my house, where thou shalt find everything agreeable ; I wili 
treat thee with distinction, and though I give no wages, thou shalt want 
for nothing ! I will take care to maintain thee handsomely, and will 
even discover to thee the great mystery of curing all diseases ; in a 
word, thou shalt rather be my pupil than my servant.” : 

I accepted the doctor’s proposal, in hopes of making myself illus- 
trious in physic under the auspices of such a learned master. He 
took me home with him on the instant, in order to initiate me In my 
new employment, which consisted in writing the names and places of 
abode of the patients who sent for him while he was abroad : for this 
purpose there was in the house a register, in which an old woman, 
who was his sole domestic, entered their several directions ; but 
besides that she was utterly ignorant of spelling, she wrote so ill, that 
for the most part it was impossible to doe yher her scrawl. I was 
invested with the charge of this book, which might have been with 
great justice styled a register of the dead ; for almost all the people, 
whose names it contained, died soon afterwards. I inserted in it (to 
use the expression) the names of those people who were to set out for 
the other world, as the clerk of a stage-coach registers those who take 
places. The pen was seldom out of my hand, because there was not 
at that time a physician in Valladolid of more credit than Dr. 
Sangrado, who had acquired great reputation with the public, by a 
»omp of words, a solemn air, and some lucky cures, which had done 
1im more honour than he deserved. 

He did not want practice, nor in consequence money ; which, how- 
ever, did not make us fare the better. e lived very frugally in his 
house. Our. ordinary food consisted of peas, beans, roast apples, or 
cheese ; which aliments, he said, were agreeable to the stomach, as 
being most proper for trituration ; in other words, easily digested. 
Notwithstanding his good opinion, however, he did not approve 
of our eating heartily even of them; in which, to be sure, he was 
much in the right. But if he forbade his maid and me to eat a great 
deal, he allowed us, by way of recompense, to drink as much water as 
we could swallow ; far from restricting us in this particular, he would 
sometimes say, “ Drink, my children ; health consists in the supple- 
ness and humectation of the parts; drink water in great abundance : 
it is a universal menstruum, and dissolves all kinds of salt. When 
the course of the blood is too languid, this accelerates its motion ; 
and when too rapid, checks its impetuosity.” The honest doctor was 
so well convinced of the truth of this doctrine, that he himself drank 
nothing but water, though he was well stricken in years. He defined 
‘old age—a natural decay, that withers and consumes us: and in 
consequence of this definition deplored the ignorance of those who 
call wine “the milk of old men ;” for he maintained that the juice of 
the grape wastes and destroys them; and with great eloquence 
observed that this fatal liquor is to them, as to all the world, a.trea- 
cherous friend and deceitful pleasure. 

In spite of all this fine reasoning, I had not been eight days in tho 
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house when I was seized with a cramp in the stomach, an illness 
which I was rash enough to ascribe to the wniversal dissolvent and 
meagre subsistence on which I lived. I complained of it to my 
master, in hopes that he would relent, and allow me a little wine at 
meals ; but he was too much an enemy to that liquor to grant it to 
me. “When thou hast gained the habit of drinking water,” he said 
to me, “thou wilt know all its excellence. However,” he continued, 
“if you feel any repugnance to pure water there are innocent aids in 
plenty that will support thy stomach against the insipid taste of it ; 
sage, for example, and balm, will give it an admirable flavour ; and 
an infusion of corn-poppy, gilliflower, and rosemary will render ‘it 
still more delicious.” 

Notwithstanding all he could say in praise of water, and the excellent 
beverages he taught me to compose, I drank of it with such modera- 
tion, that, perceiving my temperance, he said, “ Why, truly, Gil Blas, 
I am not at all surprised that thou dost not enjoy good health. Thou 
dost not drink enough, my friend. Water taken in small quantities 
serves only to disentangle the particles of the bile and give them more 
activity ; whereas, they should be drowned in a‘copious dilution. 
Don’t be afraid, my child, that abundance of water will weaken and 
relax thy stomach : any aside that panic fear which perhaps thou 
entertainest of plentiful drinking. I will warrant the consequence ; 
and if thou wilt not take my word, Celsus himself shall be thy 
security. That Roman oracle bestows an admirable eulogium on 
water ; and afterwards says, in express terms, that those who excuse 
their drinking wine on account of a weak stomach do a manifest 
injury to that organ, by using such a cloak for their own sensuality.” 

As it would not have looked well for me to show myself intractable 
in the very beginning of my career in physic, I pretended to be 
persuaded of his being in the right, and will even own I was effec- 
tually convinced ; sothat I continued to drink water on the guarantee 
of Celsus, or rather to drown my bile in copious draughts of that 
liquor ; and, although I felt myself every day more and more incom- 
moded by it, prejudice got the better of expericnce. I had, as the 
reader may perceive, a natural talent for the medical profession. I 
could not always, however, resist the violence of my disorder, which 
increased to such a degree that I resolved at length to leave Dr. 
Sangrado ; but he invested me with a new employment, which made 
me change that resolution. “ Listen, my child,” said he one day, “I 
am not one of those harsh and ungrateful masters who let their 
domestics grow grey in their service before they recompense them. 
Yam well pleased with thy behaviour ; I have a regard for thee, and 
without further delay will make thy fortune. I will immediately 
disclose to thee the whole extent of that salutary art which I have. 
professed so many years. Other physicians make the knowledge of 
it consist in the study of a thousand difficult sciences ; but 1 intend 
to go a shorter way to work, and spare thee the trouble of studying 
pharmacy, anatomy, and botany. Know, my friend, all that 1s re uived 
1s to bleed thy patients, and make them drink warm water. This is 
the secret of curing all the distempers incident to man. Yes |. that 
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wonderful secret which I reveal to thee, and which Nature, impene- 
trable to my brethren, has not been able to hide from my researches, 
is coniainel in these two points—of plentiful bleeding, and frequent 
draughts of water. I have nothing more to impart ; thou knowest 
physic to the very bottom, and reaping the fruit of my long experience 
art become in a twinkling as skilfulas Iam. Thou mayest,” continued 
he, “ ease me not a little at present : in the morning, thou shalt keep 
our register, and in the afternoon, go and visit a part of my patients : 
while I take care.of the nobility and clergy, thou shalt go in my room 
to the houses of tradesmen where I am called ; and when thou shalt 
have practised some time, 1 will procure thy admission into the 
faculty. Thou art learned, Gil Blas, before thou turnest physician ; 
whereas others prescribe a long time, generally all their lives, without 
ever becoming learned.” : 

I thanked the doctor for having enabled me with such despatch to 
serve as his deputy; and, as an acknowledgment of his favours, 
assured him that I would follow his maxims as long as I lived, even 
if they should be contrary to those of Hippocrates. But this assur- 
ance was not altogether sincere ; for I disapproved of his opinion 
with regard to water, and resolved to drink wine every day when I 
went out to visit my patients. I hung my embroidered dress once 
more to a peg, and put on a suit of my master’s, that I might appear in 
allrespectslike a physician.” Afterthat I prepared myself for exercising 
medicine at the expense of those whom it should concern. My coup 
dessat being upon an alguazil, who was ill of a pleurisy, I ordered him 
to be bled without mercy, and that they should not spare water. I 
went afterwards into the house of a pastrycook, who lay groaning 
loudly with the gout, and of whose blood I was no more sparing than 
of the alguazil’s ; taking care also not to restrict him in the article of 
water. For these prescriptions I received twelve reals, which made 
me so enamoured of the profession, that I wished only for wounds 
and bruises. As I came out of the pastrycook’s house, I met Fabri- 
cius, whom I had not seen since the death of the Licentiate Sedillo. 
He looked at me some minutes with surprise, then he burst out into 
an immoderate fit of laughter, holding his sides. It was not without 
reason ; for I wore a cloak that trailed on the ground, with a doublet 
and breeches that would have served a man four times as tall. [I 
was a most original and grotesque figure. I let him laugh till 
he was tired, not without being tempted to follow his example ; 
but I restrained myself in order to preserve decorum, and the 
better ape the physician, who is not a risible animal. If my ludi- 
crous appearance had excited the mirth of Fabricius, my gravity 
increased it ; and when he had indulged it sufficiently, “Upon my 
conscience, Gil Blas,” said he, “thou art pleasant! sid peed Who 
the devil has disguised thee in this manner ?”—“ Softly, friend,’ replied 
I, “softly. _ Learn to show more respect for another Hippocrates. 
Know that I am the assistant of Dr. Sangrado, the most celebrated 

hysician of Valladolid, with whom I have lived these three weeks. 

e has taught me physic most thoroughly; and as he cannot in 

* Physicians then wore long perruques and vobes edged with fur, 
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erson attend all the sick who send for him, I assist in the visitation : 
e takes care of the great, and I of the plebeian.”—“ Very well,” replied 
Fabricius ; “he leaves the blood of the commonalty to thee, while he 
reserves that of the gentry to himself! I congratulate thee upon 
thy share ; for it is better to have to do with the populace than with 
ersons of fashion: happy is a suburban physician! his faults are 
ess observed, and his assassinations less known. Yes, my child,” 
added he, “thy situation is to be envied ; and, to speak in the words 
of Alexander, if I were not Fabricius, I could wish to be Gil Blas.” 
To show the son of Barber Nunnez that he had reason to praise the 
happiness of my present condition, I produced the reals which I had 
received from the alguazil and pastrycook ; upon which we went into 
a tavern, in order to spend some of them. Here we were served with 
retty good wine, which the longing desire I had of tasting that 
iquor making me think still better than it was. I drank huge draughts 
of it, and (no disparagement to the Roman oracle) the more I filled 
my stomach the less did that organ complain of the injury it received. 
Fabricius and I stayed together a long time in the tavern, laughing 
heartily at the expense of our masters, as is the custom among ser- 
vants. Then seeing the night approach, we parted after having made 
a mutual promise of meeting again in the same place next day in the 
afternoon. 


CHAPTER XXT. 


Gut Blas continues to act the Physicvan with equal capacity and 
success. The adventure of the ring retrveved. 


I HAD just reached home when Dr. Sangrado came in, to whom I gave 
an account of the patients I had visited, and put into his hands eight 
reals which remained of the twelve I had received from my prescrip- 
tions. “Eight reals!” said he, after having counted them ; “this 
is a small matter for two visits ; but we must refuse nothing.” So 
it 1 dale ; for he kept six, and gave me two :—“ Hold, Gil Blas,” 
added he, “there is something for thee to begin stock, I will make 
also an agreement with thee. I allow thee a fourth part of what thou 
shalt get; and thou wilt be rich in a very short time, my friend: 
for, pe God, there will be plenty of diseases this season.” 

] had reason to be contented with my share; because, resolving 
to detain a fourth part of what I should receive from the patients 
and afterwards touching a fourth of what should remain, 1t would 
on the whole (if there be any truth in arithmetic) amount to one half 
of what I should earn. This consideration inspiring me with new 
ardour for my profession, next day, when I had dined, I resumed my 
physician’s dress, and going out, visited several patients whom I had 
registered, and whom I treated after the same manner, though their 
distempers were quite different, Hitherto things had gone smoothly 
on ; and nobody, thank Heaven ! found fault with my prescriptions ; 
but however excellent the practice of physic may be, 1t cannot escapo 
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censure. Going into the house of a grocer whose son was dropsical, I 
there met with a little swarthy physician called Dr. Cuchillo,” whom a 
relation of the grocer’s had brought with him to visit the invalid. I 
made profound bows to every one Nlegeee and in particular to the 
person who (I concluded) was called to consult about the distemper 
of the patient : he saluted me with great gravity ; then eyeing me 
attentively for some minutes, “Sefior Doctor,” said he, “pray excuse 
my curiosity ; | thought I had been acquainted with all my brethren 
the physicians of Valladolid ; but I confess your features are utterly 
unknown to me; surely you cannot have been long settled in. this 
city.” I answered that 1 was a young practitioner who as yet only 
prescribed under the auspices of Dr. Banerada. “T congratulate 
you,” said he bowing, “on your having embraced the method of such 
a great man; and I do not doubt that you are already very clever, 
notwithstanding your youthful appearance.” He spoke this so natur- 
ally, that I did not know whether he was in jest or earnest ; and [ 
was thinking upon some answer, when the grocer interposing, said, 
“Gentlemen, | am persuaded that you are both perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the art of physic; therefore pray examine the situa- 
tion of my son, and prescribe what you shall judge proper for his 
cure. 

Accordingly, the little doctor inquired into the state of our patient, 
and after having made me observe all the symptoms of the disease, 
asked in what manner J proposed to treat him. “TI am of opinion,’ 
said I, “that he should be bled every day, and drink hot water 
in abundance.” At these words the httle physician said, with a 
satirical smile, “And do you think these remedies will save his life?” 
—‘‘ Never doubt that,” cried I in a resolute tone ; “you will see the 
invalid recover rapidly. They must produce this effect ; being as 
Dr. Sangrado observes, specifics against all kinds of distempers.’”— 
“ At that rate,” replied he, “ Celsus is very much to blame, in assur- 
ing us, that for the more easy cure for a dropsy, it 1s requisite to make 
the patient suffer both hunger and thirst.”—“ Oh ! Celsus,” I resumed, 
“is not my oracle ; he was as liable to mistakes as any other ; and I 
have sometimes found my account in acting quite contrary to his 
opinion.” —“I perceive by your discourse,” said-Cuchillo, “the sure 
and. satisfactory method hat Dr. Sangrado would insinuate into 
young practitioners ; the whole of his !practice consists in bleeding 
and aqueous alee aa ; therefore I am not at all surprised to see so 
many honest people die under his hands.”—“ None of your invec- 
tives,” said J, interrupting him with some heat, “it does not look well 
to hear a man of your profession cast such reflections. Come, come 
Mr. Doctor, abundance of sick people are sent to ‘the other world 
without being bled or drinking hot water ; and I don’t doubt that you 
have dismissed your share of them. If you have anything to say 
against Dr. Sangrado, commit it to paper ; he will answer it, and we 
shall soon see on which side the laughers are.”—“ By St. J ago and 
St. Dennis !” cried he in a rage, “ you are little acquainted with Dr. 

* Dr. Cuchillo—couteau means knife in Spanish. Le Sage alludes to Dr. Pro- 
cope Couteaux—a man of singular mind who practised in Paris in Le Sage’s time. 
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Cuchillo! Know, friend, that I have both teeth and nails, and am 
not at all afraid of Sangrado, who, in spite of his vanity and presump- 
tion, is a downright ninny.” The a pearance of the little doctor 
made me angry ; I replied with great bitterness ; he answered in the 
same manner ; and we came to fisticuffs in a very short time : some 
blows passed, and each of us lost a handful of hair before the grocer 
and his kinsman could part us ; which, when they had accomplished, 
I was paid for my visit and dismissed, while they retained my antago- 
nist, who seemed to them the more skilful of the two. 

Directly after this adventure, I nearly met with another as bad ; 
for, going to visit a fat chorister who was ill of a fever, I no sooner 
mentioned hot water, than he flew into a rage against the specific 
cursed and swore, called me a thousand names, and even threatened 
to throw me out of the window. I moved off faster than I came in ; 
and, not choosing to see any more patients that day, betook myself to 
the house appointed for the rendezvous between me and Fabricius, 
who was already there: and as we found ourselves in a frolicsome 
humour, we drank hard, and went home in a state of clevation ; that 
is, half drunk. 

Dr. Sangrado did not observe that I was intoxicated, he mistook 
my extravagant gestures, in recounting the quarrel I had with the 
little doctor, for an effect of the emotion occasioned by the battle : 
besides, having been principally concerned in our dispute, he became a 
party in the quarrel, and piqued at Cuchillo, said, “' Thou hast done 
well, Gil Blas, in defending the honour of our remedies against that 
little dwarf of the faculty. He aftirms, then, that aqueous draughts 
are improper for the dropsy !_ Ignorant wretch ! I maintain—I do— 
that a dropsical patient should be allowed water. Yes, water,” added 
he, “ can cure all kinds of dropsies, as well as rheumatisms ; it 1s more- 
over excellent in fevers, where the patient burns and shivers at the 
same time, and of incredible effect even in those distempers that are 
imputed to cold, serous, and phlegmatic humours: this opinion may 
appear strange to such raw physicians as Cuchillo ; but it is easily 
supported by theory and practice ; and if such as he were capable of 
reasoning philosophically, instead of decrying my method, they would 

ecome my most zealous partisans.” 

He did not therefore suspect my being tipsy, so much was he 
enraged ; for, in order to inflame him the more against the little 
doctor, I had thrown into my story some circumstances of my own 
Invention. Nevertheless, fired as he was with what I had told him, 
he perceived that 1 drank more water that evening than usual, the 
wine having made me very thirsty. Any other than Sangrado would 
have suspected my extraordinary thirst and the great draughts I 
swallowed ; but he firmly believed that I began to relish watery 
potions ; and said, with a smile, “I sce, Gil Blas, thou hast no longer 
an aversion to water. Heaven be praised! thou drinkest it now like 
nectar ! a change that does not surprise me at all, my friend ; for I 
knew that it would soon grow familiar to thy taste.”—“Sir,” I ee 
‘there’s a time for all things; I would not at present give a pint o 
water for a hogshead of wine.” The doctor, charmed with this answer, 
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did not neglect such a fair opportunity of extolling the excellence of 
water ; but uttered a new saloginna on it not like a cold advocate, but 
with all the fervour of an enthusiast. ‘A thousand times,” cried he, 
“a thousand and ten thousand times more valuable and innocent 
than the taverns of our days, were those places of ages past, into 
which people did not go to prostitute, in a shameful manner, their 
lives and fortunes, by glutting themselves with wine; but where 
people met for amusement, and drank hot water with honour and 
security ! One cannot enough admire the wisdom of those masters 
of civil life, who established public places where water was freely given 
to all comers, and who secured the wine in the shops of apothe- 
caries, permitting it to be used by the prescriptions of physicians only. 
What surprising sagacity! It is doubtless,’ added he, “owing to 
some lucky remains of that ancient frugality, worthy of the golden 
age, that there are still a few who, like thee and me, drink nothing 
but water ; and who, as a preservative from or cure of all distempers, 
trust to hot water unboiled ; for 1 have observed that boiled water is 
more heavy and less agreeable to the stomach.” 

While he uttered this eloquent harangue, I thought I should have 
laughed in his face more than once: I kept my gravity, however ; I 
did more: I entered into the doctor’s sentiments, inveighed against 
the use of wine, and lamented that mankind had contracted a taste 
for such a bere liquor. Then (as my thirst was not sufficiently 
quenched) [ filled a large goblet with water, and having swallowed 
long draughts of it, “ Come, sir,” said I to my master, “ jot us regale 
ourselves with this benevolent liquor, and revive in your house those 
ancient water-houses which you regret so much.” He applauded m 
zeal, and during a whole quarter of an hour exhorted me to dcik 
nothing but water. In order to familiarise myself to this liquor, I 
promised to swallow a great quantity every evening; and, that I 
might the more easily perform my promise, I went to bed with a 
resolution of going to the tavern every day. 

The opposition [ met with at the grocer’s house did not deter me 
from prescribing warm water and bleeding next day. As I came out 
of a house, where I had been to visit a frantic poet, I met an old 
woman in the street who, accosting me, asked if I was a physician ; 
when I answered in the affirmative, “ Well, then,” said she, “I most 
humbly beg you will come with me; my niece was yesterday taken 
ill, and I don’t know what is the matter with her.” I followed the 
old gentlewoman, who conducted me to a house, and introduced me 
to a pretty neat chamber, where I found a person in bed ; and, going 
towards her in order to inquire into the symptoms of her disease, was 
immediately struck with her features ; which when I had observed 
some minutes, I recollected her to be no other than the female adven- 
turer who had 80 dexterously acted the part of Camilla. She did 
not seem to remember me. Whether the oppression of her own 
distemper or my garb secured me from her recollection I know not. 
Taking hold of her arm, in order to feel the pulse, I perceived my ring 
upon her finger ; at sight of which I felt a terrible emotion, and a 
violent desire of attempting to retrieve it ; but, considering that the 
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women might cry out, and Don Raphael or some other champion of 
the fair sex come to their assistance, I resisted the temptation ; and, 
imagining it would be better to dissemble, and take the advice of 
Fabricius, kept to this last resolution. In the meantime, the old 
woman pressing me to let her know the nature of her niece’s 
distemper, I was not fool enough to own myself ignorant of the 
matter ; but, on the nara affecting the man of skill, and copying 
my master’s deportment, I told her with great gravity that the 
distemper proceeded from the patient’s want of perspiration ; and 
that, in consequence, she must be speedily bled, that evacuation 
being the only substitute of perspiration ; I likewise prescribed warm 
water, that the rules of our practice might be exactly observed. 

Having made my visit as short as possible, I ran to find the son of 
Nunnez, whom I met at the door going out to execute a commission 
for his master. I told him my new adventure, asking if he thought 
T should cause Camilla to be arrested by the police. He answered, 
“Not at all; that is not the way to'see thy ring again; for the 
officers of justice hate to make restitution. Remember the gaol of 
Astorga, where thy horse, money, and even thy clothes, were detained 
by these harpies. We must rather make use of our own industry in 
recovering thy diamond. I will undertake to find out some stratagem 
for that purpose ; and I will think of it on my way to the hospital, 
where I carry a short message to the steward from my master: go 
and wait for me at our tavern ; and be not impatient, for I will be 
with thee in a very little time.” 

He did not, however, arrive at the rendezvous till after I had been 
there three hours ; and then so disguised, that at first I did not know 
him : for he had changed his dress, twisted his hair into a queue 
covered one half of his face with a pair of artificial whiskers, provide 
himself with a huge sword, the hilt of which was at least three feet 
in circumference ; and marched at the head of five men who looked 
as fierce as himself, and wore also long rapiers and thick mustachios, 
“Your servant, Sefior Gil Blas,” said he, accosting me ; “you see in 
me an alguazil of a new stamp, and in these brave fellows who 
accompany me, soldiers of the same model. Show us only the house 
of the woman who stole your diamond, and be assured that we will 
make her restore it to you on my word.” I embraced Fabricius at 
this discourse, which explained the stratagem he intended to put in 
practice in my behalf ; and assured him that I very much approved 
of his expedient. I saluted also the false soldiers, who were three 
valets andl two journeymen barbers of his acquaintance, whom he had 
engaged to act this part. Having treated the whole brigade with 
Wine, we went all together in the twilight to Camilla’s lodging, and 
knocked at the door; which the old woman opened, and taking my 
attendants for the terriers of justice, who never entered that house 
without cause, she was seized with consternation. “Courage, good 
mother,” said Fabricius to her, “we are come hither only on account 
of a small affair that will soon be settled, for we are expeditious 
people.” So saying, we advanced to the chamber of the sick person, 
conducted by the old woman who walked before, lighting us with a 
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wax taper ina silver candlestick. Taking the candle in my hand, I 
went towards the bed, and discovering my face to Camilla, “ Perfidious © 
woman !” said I, “ behold the too credulous Gil Blas whom you have 
tricked. Ah, wretch ! I have found you at last ; and the corregidor, 
in consequence of my information, has ordered this alguazil to appt: 
hend you. Come, officer,” said I to Fabricius, “do your duty.” —“There 
is no occasion,” answered he, raising his voice, “for exhorting me to 
do my duty. J remember that creature, who has been a long time 
marked in my memorandum-book with red letters. Rise, my prin- 
cess,” added he, “and dress yourself with all despatch. I intend to be 
your usher, and conduct you to the city gaol if you think well of it.” 

At these words, Camilla, sick as she was, perceiving that two of his 
followers with the great whiskers were about to drag her out by 
force, sat up in her bed, clasped her hands in a suppliant posture, and 
looking at me with terror in her eyes, “ Sefior Gil Blas,” said she, “I 
conjure you, by the chaste mother who bore you, to have pity upon 
me ! Though fem very guilty, I am still more unfortunate : you will 
be convinced of it, if you will hear my story.”—“ No, Mademoiselle 
Camilla,” cried I; “no, I will not listen to you ; I know but. too well 
your skill in fiction.” —“ Well,” she replied, “if you will not allow me 
to justify myself, I will restore your diamond, but spare me then.” 

0 saying, she took it off her finger and put it into my hand ; 
but I told her my diamond alone would not suffice, and that she must 
besides make restitution of the thousand ducats which had been stolen 
from me in the furnished lodgings. “Oh, Sefior !” she replied, “do 
not ask your ducats of me; the traitor Don Raphael, whom I have 
not seen since that time, carried them off the same night.”—-“ Oh ho! 
my little darling,” said Fabricius to her, “ you think to get out of the 
scrape by denying you had any share of the booty ; but you shan’t be 
so easily quit, i assure you: your being an accomplice of Don 
Raphael is a sufficient reason for obliging you to give an account of 
your past life. You have, doubtless, a great many things on your 
conscience, and therefore you shall go to prison (if you please), and 
make a general confession. I will carry this old gentlewoman thither 
also,” added he; “for I imagine she knows a great many curious 
stories, which the corregidor will not be sorry to hear.” 

At these words the two women ‘put every art in practice to melt us, 
filling the chamber with cries, groans, andl lamentations. While the 
old woman, on her knees, sometimes before the alguazil, and some- 
times before his attendants, endeavoured to move their compassion ; 
Camilla implored me in the most affecting manner to save her from 
the hands of justice (the spectacle was something worth seeing). I 
pen to relent, saying to the son of Nunnez, “ Mr. Officer, since I 

ave got my diamond I am satisfied. I don’t desire to give this poor 
woman any further trouble, and do not wish the death of a sinner.” — 
“For shame!” said he, “a man of your humanity would make a 
bad officer of justice ; but I must acquit myself of my commission, 
by which I am expressly ordered to apprehend these infantas ; for the 
corregidor wants to make an example of them.”—“ For Heaven's 
sake !” I replied, “have some recatd to entreaty, and abate a little 
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of your severity in consideration of the present which these ladies will 
offer.”—“ Oh ! that’s another affair,” said he ; “that is what we call 
a figure of rhetoric well placed. Come, let us see what they have got 
to give me.”—“ TI have,” said Camilla, “a pearl necklace, and earrings 
of considerable value.” Here she was interrupted with, “ Yes, but if 
they come from the Philippine Isles, I’ll have none of them.”—“ You 
may take them upon my word, I'll warrant them genuine,” said she ; 
at the same time desiring the old woman to bring a little box, out of 
which she took the necklace and earrings, and put them into the 
alguazil’s hand. Though he knew no more of jewels than I did, he 
was persuaded that the diamonds of the earrings were genuine, as well 
as the pearls of the necklace ; therefore, having examined them atten- 
tively, “These jewels,” said he, “seem to be of a good water ; and 
provided the silver candlestick which Sefior Gil Blas has in his hand be 
added to them, I won’t answer for my fidelity.”—“ [ don’t believe,” 
said I to Camilla, “that you will for a trifle break off a treaty so much 
to your advantage.” So saying, I gave the light to the old woman, 
di the candlestick to Fabricius ; who being satisfied with what he 
had got, because, perhaps, he saw nothing else in the room which he 
could easily carry off, said to the ladies, “ Adieu, my princesses, live 
in peace ; L will speak to the corregidor, and represent you whiter 
than snow : for such as we can give what turn we please to things, 
and never tell him the plain truth, except when we are under no 
temptation to lie.” | 


CHAPTER XXII 


The Sequel of the Ring retrieved. Gil Blas quits the profession of 
Physic, and makes his retreat from Valladolid. 


AFTER having in this manner executed the scheme of Fabricius, we 
left Camilla’s lodgings, congratulating ourselves upon a piece of suc- 
cess that even surpassed our expectation ; for we had reckoned on 
recovering the ring only. However, we carried off the rest without 
ceremony ; and, far from making a scruple of robbing courtesans, we 
thought we had done a meritorious action. “Gentlemen,” said 
Fabricius, when we were in the street, “after this grand expedition 
shall we part without a glass of wie ? it is my opinion that we should 
go back to the tavern, and spend the night in making merry. To- 
morrow we will sell the candlestick, necklics and earrings, and share 
the money like brothers ; after which we will return to our several 
homes, and make the best excuse we can to our masters.” This pro- 
posal of the alguazil seeming very reasonable to us all, we returned 
to the tavern, some of us believing we could easily find an excuse for 
having been out all night, and others not caring whether they were to 
be dismissed or not. 

We ordered a good supper, and sat down to table with as much 
appetite as good humour. The repast was seasoned with a thousand 
agreeable sallies ; and Fabricius, in particular, who talked wittily, 
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and diverted us all extremely by brilliant bons mots full of Castilian 
salt, which is equal at least to the ancient Attic ; but while we were 
thus merry, our mirth was of a sudden overcast by an unforeseen and 
disagreeable accident. A man of a pretty good mien entered the room 
where we were at supper, followed by two others of terrible aspect ; 
after these, three more appeared ; and we counted no less than twelve 
who came in thus three by threc, armed with carabines, swords, and 
bayonets. We soon perceived them to be the soldiers of the patrol 
and it was not difficult to guess their intentions. At first, we ha 
some thoughts of making resistance ; but they surrounded us in an 
instant, and kept us in awe, as well by their numbers as their firearms. 
“ Gentlemen,” said their commander to us with a sneer, “I know by 
what ingenious artifice you have recovered a ring from the hands of 
a certain adventuress. Certainly the contrivance was excellent, and 
richly deserves a public recompense, which you shall by no means 
miss, Justice, who destines you an apartment in her palace, will not 
fail to reward such an effort of genius.” This discourse very much 
disconcerted all those to whom it was addressed ; we changed coun- 
tenance, and felt in our turn the same fear with which we had in- 
spired Camilla. J*abricius, however, though pale and dismayed, en- 

eavoured to justify what we had done. “Sir,” said he, “as we had 
no bad intention, this little trick might be forgiven.”—“ How the 
devil !” cried the commander in a rage, “do you call this a little 
trick ? Don’t you know that it is a hanging matter? For, besides that 
no man is allowed to do justice to himself without the cognizance of 
the law, you have carried off a candlestick, necklace, and earrings, 
that did not belong to you; and, which is still worse, in order to 
commit that robbery, you have disguised yourselves like officers of 
justice. Wretches ! to dress yourselves in the habit of such honour- 
able people to do mischief ! [ shall think you very lucky if you are 
only sentenced to the galleys!” When he had convinced us that the 
affair was much more scrious than we had at first imagined, we fell 
down together at his feet, and begged he would have pity on our youth. 
But our praycrs were vain. Besides, and this was quite extraordinary, 
he rejected a proposal we made of giving up to him the necklace, ear- 
rings, and candlestick : even my ring was refused, because (I suppose) 
it was offered before too much company. In‘short, he was quite in- 
exorable ; he ordered my companions to be disarmed, and carried us 
all to the public gaol. On our way thither, one of the guard told me 
that the old woman who lived with Camilla, suspecting that we were 
not real footpads of justice, had followed us to the tavern ; and there 
being confirmed in her opinion, had revenged herself upon us by in- 
forming the patrol of the whole affair. 

They instantly searched us. The necklace, diamonds, and candle- 
stick were seized ; as also my ring, together with the ruby of the 
Philippine Isles, which I had unfortunately in my pocket. They did 
not even spare the reals which I had that day received for my pre- 
scriptions ; which convinced me that the people belonging to justice 
at Valladolid are as expert in their office as those at Astorga, and that 
the manners of all those gentlemen are everywhere alike. While I 
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was rifled of my jewels and cash, the officer of the patrol who was 
present recounted our adventure to these agents of the plunder ; and 
the affair seemed to them of such a serious nature, that the majority 
thought we deserved death ; but others, less severe, imagined we 
might get off for two hundred lashes each, and a few years’ service in 
the galleys. Until the corregidor should think proper to decide our 
affair, we were locked up in a dungeon, where we lay upon straw with 
which it was strewed like a stable littered for horses. Hers we might 
have remained long enough, and have at last exchanged our habita- 
tion for the galleys, had not Sefior Manuel Ordonnez heard the next 
day of our misfortunes, and resolved to procure the liberty of Fabricius, 
which he could not do without obtaining also the dismissal of us all. 
He was a man very much esteemed in the city ; he did not spare 
solicitations ; and partly by his own credit, and partly by that of his 
friends, at the end of three days he effected our enlargement. But 
we did not come out as we had gone in; the candlestick, necklace, 
and earrings, my ring, ruby, and reals, being detained ; which made 
sR those verses of Virgil, that begin with “ Sic vos non 
Vvonrs. ! 

As soon as we were at liberty, we returned to our masters ; and Dr. 
Sangrado received me very kindly, saying, “My poor Gil Blas, I did 
not hear of thy misfortune till this morning, and was just going to 
make strong solicitations in thy behalf. Thou must console thyself, 
my friend, for this accident, and attach thyself more than ever to 
physic.” i replied, that I intended to do so; and truly I thought of 
nothing else. Far from wanting business, it happened as my master 
had happily foretold, that distempers were very rife ; malignant fevers 
a teeta to ravage the city and suburbs. All the physicians in 
Valladolid, and we in particular, had abundance of practice. Scarcely 
a day passed in which we did not visit eight or ten patients each ; from 
whence it may be easily conceived what a quantity of blood was spilt, 
and water drank. But I do not know how it happened ; all our sick 
died, either from the effect of our treatment, or, because their diseases 
were incurable. We very seldom had occasion to make three visits to 
one patient: at the second, we were either told that he had just been 
buried, or we found him at the last gasp ; and, as I was but a young 
‘physician, who had not yet had time to be inured to murder, I began 
to be very uneasy at the fatal events which might be laid to my charge. 
“Sir,” said I one evening to Dr. Sangrado, “I take Heaven to witness 
that I follow your mcthod with the utmost exactness ; nevertheless, 
every one of my patients goes tothe other world. One would say that 
they took pleasure in dying, merely to bring our practice into discredit. 
This very day, I met two of them goingto their longhome.”—“ My child,” 
answered he, “I have reason to make the same observation : I have not 
often the satisfaction of curing those who fall into my hands ; and if I 
were not as sure as I am of the principles on which I proceed, I should 
think my remedies were pernicious in almost all the cases that come 


* Sic vos non vobis is a Guotetion from some lines of Virgil written when 
another person had received a present from Augustus for verses which the great 
poet had written anonymously, and which the impostor falsely claimed, 
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under my care.”—“If you will take my advice, sir,” said I,“ we will 
change our method and give chymical probararion: to our patients, for 
curiosity ; the worst that can happen will only be, that they produce the 
same effect that follows our bleedings and warm water.”—“I would 
willingly make that experiment,” he i debs “provided it would have 
no bad consequence ; but I have published a book, in which I have ex- 
tolled the use of frequent bleedings and draug ts of warm water ; * and 
wouldst thou have me decry my own work ?”—“ Oh! you are certainl 
in the right,” said I; “you must not give your enemies such a triumph 
over you : they would say, you are at last disabused ; and therefore ruin 
your reputation. Perish, rather, the people, the nobility and clergy! and 

et us continue in our old path. After all, our brother doctors, notwith- 
standing their aversion for bleeding, perform as few miracles as we do ; 
and I believe their drugs are no better than our specifics.” 

We went to work, therefore, afresh, and proceeded in such a manner, 
that in less than six weeks we made more widows and orphans than 
the siege of Troy. By the number of burials, one would have thought 
that the plague was in Valladolid ; and every day, some father came 
to our house to demand an account of his son, whom we had ravished 
from him, or some uncle, to upbraid us with his nephew's death. As 
for the sons and nephews, whose fathers and uncles we had despatched, 
they never appeared to complain: the husbands also were very civil, 
and never cavilled with us about the loss of their wives. But those 
afflicted people, whose reproaches we were obliged to undergo, were 
sometimes very brutal in their grief, and called us ignorant assassins ; 
they were not particular, and did not spare abuse. laa afflicted by 
their epithets ; but my master, who was used to such insults, heard 
them without emotion. I might, perhaps, in time, have been accus- 
tomed to reproach as well as he, if Heaven (doubtless, to rid the sick 
people in Valladolid of one of their most severe scourges), had not 
caused an incident to occur which disgusted me with the profession 
which I practised with so little success. 

There was in our neighbourhood a tennis-court, to which the idle 
people of the town daily resorted, and among the rest, one of those 
By essed. bullies, who take upon themselves the office of arbiters, and 

ecide the differences that happen between the gamblers. He was 
from Biscay, his name Don Ro nigo de Mondragon ; he appeared to be 
about thirty years of age, of an ordinary make, but lean es muscular ; 
he had two little spark ing ae that rolled in his head, and seemed to 
threaten every one he looked at ; a very flat nose, placed between red 
whiskers that curled up to his very temples, and a manner of speaking 
so rough and passionate, that his words struck terror into everybody. 
This racket-breaker had made himself tyrant of the tennis-court, where 
he judged all the disputes that happened among those who played, in 
the most imperious manner, and no man durst appeal from his decision, 
unless he were prepared to accept a erent the next day. Such as 
I have described Don Rodrigo Galio, notwithstanding the Don he had ° 

* Dr. Sangrado was, as we have said, designed to represent Dr. Philip Hecquet 


who wrote a book entitled ‘‘ The Virtues of Pure Water.” He was a clever and 
respectable man, and wns grossly caricatured as Dr. Sangrado. 
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prefixed to his name, was a low-born fellow), he captivated the mistress 
of the gaming house, who was a woman about forty years of age, rich 
and agreeable enough, and in the fifteenth month of her widowhood. 
I know not how he won her heart ; for, doubtless, it was not by his 
beauty ; but surely by that je ne sais quot which cannot be expressed. 
Be that as it will, she had a liking for him, and actually designed to 
take him for her husband : but while preparations were making for 
the consummation of that affair, she fell sick, and unhappily employed. 
meas her physician. If her distemper had not been a malignant fever 
my prescriptions were sufficient to render it dangerous. At the en 
of four days I filled the tennis-court with mourning ; the mistress went 
the way of all my patients, and her relations took possession of her 
estate. Don Rodrigo, made desperate by the loss of his mistress, or 
rather by being balked in his expectation of a very advantageous match, 
not only cursed and reviled me, but also swore that he would run me 
through the body whenever he could catch me, and exterminate me 
from the face of the earth. A charitable neighbour informed me of 
this oath ; the knowledge I had of Mondragon, far from making me 
despise this warning, filled me with trouble and alarm. I dared not 
leave my house for fear of encountering this demon of a man, and I. 
imagined constantly that I saw him enter my house with a furious air. 
I could not enjoy a moment’s repose ; this fear effectually detached 
me from physic, and my sole care was how to free myself from my 
inquietude. [ resumed my embroidered suit, and after having bid adieu 
to my master, who could not persuade me to stay, I quitted the city 
at daybreak, not without apprehersion of meeting Don Rodrigo in my 
way. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


Of his route when he left Valladolid ; and of the person he joined on 
the road. 


I waLKeD very fast, looking behind me from time to time, to see if 
this formidable Biscayan was not following me: my imagination was 
so much possessed by that man, that I took every tree or bush that I 
saw for him, and every moment felt my heart throb with fear. I 
plucked up my courage, however, when I had gone a good league, and 
continued, at an easier pace, my journey towards Madrid Whither I 
intended to go. I quitted Valladolid without regret, but I was Sorry 
to part from Fabricius, my dear Pylades, to whom I had not been able 
to bid adieu. It gave me no mortification to renounce physic ; on the 
contrary, I begged pardon of God for having exercised it at all ; though 
I did not fail to count, with pleasure, the money I had in my purse 
notwithstanding its being the salary of my assassinations. I resembled 
those women who reform their morals, but nevertheless keep fast hold 
of the wages of sin. My whole fortune amounted to nearly the value 
of five ducats in reals ; on the strength of which I expected to reach 
Madrid, where I had no doubt of finding some good place : besides, I 
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longed passionately to see that august city, which had been extolled 
to me as the epitome of all the wonders of the world. a Reach 
While I recollected all that I had heard in its praise, and enjoyed its 
leasures by anticipation, I heard the voice of a man behind me singing 
oudly. He hada lJeathern wallet on his back, a Se hanging about his 
neck, a long sword by his side, and walked so fast that he was up with 
me in a veryshort time. He wasone of the two journcymen barbers 
with whom I had been imprisoned in the adventure of the ring. We 
recognised each other immediately, though our dress was altered, and 
were very much surprised at meeting so unexpectedly on the highway. 
I assured him, that I was’ extremely glad to have him for a fellow 
traveller ; and his joy seemed no less at meeting with me. I told him 
my reasons for quitting Valladolid, and he reposed the same confid- 
ence in me, by letting me know that he had quarrelled with his 
master, and bid him an eternal adieu. “If I had been inclined,” 
added ho, “to live any longer in Valladolid, I could have found 
employment in abundance of shops ; for, without vanity, I can handle a 
razor and curl a mustachio as well as any barber in Spain : but I 
could no longer resist the violent desire I had to visit the place of 
my nativity, from which I have been absent these ten years. I want 
to breathe my own country air a little, and know the situation of my 
family, with whom I hope to be in two days ; for they live at a place 
called Olmedo, a markct town on this side of Segovia.” 

I resolved to accompany this barber to his own home, and from 
thenée go to Segovia, in order to take the opportunity of a conveyance 
to Madrid. We pursued our journey, and discoursed of indifferent 
subjects. He was a young fellow of some wit and humour. When 
we had conversed together an hour, he asked me if I felt hungry; I 
answered that he should see at the first inn. Upon which he said, 
“We had better make a pause in the meantime : I have something 
for breakfast in my wallet ; for when I travel, I always take care to 
have provision with me. I don’t trouble myself with clothes, linen, 
and other useless baggage ; but resolving to have nothing superfluous, 
fill my knapsack with food, my razors, and a washball—I have need of 
nothing else.” I commended his prudence ; and consented with all 
my heart to the pause he propose ; for I was hungry, and resolved 
to make a good meal, which I naturally then expected after what he had 
told me. We turned a little out of the highway, in order to sit upon 
the grass, where my friend the barber took out his victuals, consisting 
of five or six onions, with a few crusts of bread and cheese ; but that 
which he produced as the best furniture of his budget was a little 
bottle full (as he said) of delicate wine. Though our food was not 
bey | savoury, the hunger of both of us made us relish it pretty well ; 
and we emptied the bottle, which contained about two pints of a sort 
of wine that I don’t choose to boast much of ; after which we got up, 
and continued our journey with great good humour. The basher 
who had been informed by Fabricius that I had met with some very 
singular adventures, desired to hear them from my own mouth; a 
satisfaction I could not refuse to a man who had regaled me so sump- 
tuously. When I had gratified his curiosity, I told him he could do 
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no less in return for my complaisance, than recount the story of his 
own life. “Oh! as for my story,” cried he, “it is not worth hearing, 
as it contains nothing but ordinary facts; nevertheless,” added he, 
“since we have nothing else to do, you shall hear it, such as it is.’ 
So saying, he related it nearly in these words. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
The story of the Journeyman Barber. 


“FERDINAND PERES DE LA FUENTA, my grandfather (I go to the 
fountain head), after having been fifty years barber in the village of 
Olmedo, died and left four sons, the eldest of whom Nicholas took 
possession of his shop, and succeeded him in his business ; Bertrand, 
the second, having an inclination for trade, became a mercer ; Thomas, 
who was the third, kept a school ; and the fourth, whose name was 
Pedro, feeling himself born for the belles lettres, sold a little lot of 
ground which he ‘had for his patrimony, and went to live at Madrid, 
where he hoped one day to distinguish himself by his wit and learning. 
His three brothers did not separate, but settling at Olmedo, married 
the daughters of husbandmen, who, in lieu of fortune, brought them 
abundance of children. They rivalled each other in the number 
of their progeny. My mother, the barber's wife, brought six 
into the world for her share, in the first five years of her marriage ; 
of which number Iam one. My father taught me betimes to shave ; 
and when I arrived at the age of fifteen, ime this wallet which you 
seé upon my shoulders, and girding me with a long sword, said ‘Go, 
Diego, thou art now in a condition to gain a livelihood ; go, and see 
the world : thou hast occasion for a little travelling, to enliven thee 
and make thee perfect in thy business. Depart, and don’t return to 
Olmedo before thou hast made the tour of Spain. Let me not hear 
from thee until this be performed.’ At these words he embraced me 
very affectionately, and turned me out of doors. 

“ Such ‘was the adieu of myfather. Lut my mother, whose manners 
were not quite so rough, seemed more affected on this occasion : she 
let. fall some tears, and even slipped a ducat privately into my 
hand. So I quitted Olmedo, and took the road to Segovia. How- 
ever, I had not walked above two hundred paces, when I stopped to 
examine my knapsack, being desirous of seeing what it contained, 
and of knowing precisely the extent of my possessions. I found a 
case and two razors, so much worn that they seemed to have shaved 
two generations, with a thong of leather to set them, and a lump of 
soap : there was, besides, a canvas shirt, quite new, an old pair of my 
father’s shoes, and, what gave me more pleasure than all the rest, 
twenty reals wrapped up in a linen rag. This was my whole fortune; 
by which you may conclude that Master Nicholas the barber relied a 
ood deal on my skill, since he sent me away so poorly provided. 

evertheless, the possession of a ducat and twenty reals did not fail 
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to charm a young fellow like me, who had never before been master 
of coin. I believed my funds were inexhaustible, and continued my 
journey in a transport of joy, admiring every moment the hilt of my 
sword which thumped against my calves or got between my legs at 
every step. ae ; 

“ Arriving at the village of Seaquines in the evening very hungry, I 
went to lodge at an inn ; and, as if [ had been able to tte freely, called 
for supper with an air ‘of authority. The landlord having surveyed 
me some time, and seeing with whom he had to do, said, in a very 
obliging manner, ‘Sir, you shall be satisfied ; we will treat you like a 
prince.” So saying, he showed me into a little room; where in a 
quarter of an hour they brought me a ragout made of a cat, which I 
ate as greedily as if it had been composed of a rabbit or hare. This 
excellent dish was accompanied with wine, so good, he said, ‘that the 
king himself could not drink better.’ Notwithstanding this eulo- 
pun, I perceived it was decidedly bad ; but this did not hinder me 

rom doing as much honour to it as I had already done to the ragout ; 
and, to complete the treatment of a prince, 1 was conducted to a 
couch, more proper for encouraging watchfulness than sleep. Figure 
to yourself a truckle-bed, so narrow and short that, little as I was, I 
had not room to lie in it with my legs extended ; besides, instead of 
mattress and feather-bed, it had only a wretched flock-bed, covered 
with a doubled sheet which had served a hundred different travellers, 
at least, since the last washing. Nevertheless, in the bed I have just 
described, my stomach full of ragout and that delicious wine which 
the landlord had recommended, thanks to my youth and constitution, 
I enjoyed a sound sleep, and spent the night without indigestion. 

“ Next day, after having breakfasted and paid the reckoning for my 
good cheer, | made but one stage to Segovia ; and immediately on my 
first arrival, had the good fortune to be employed in a shop for my 
board and lodging. Here, however, I stayed but six months ; being 
coaxed away by a brother nadie ear of my acquaintance, who longed 
to see Madrid, and with whom I set out for that city. There I got a 

lace on the same terms as at Segovia, in a flourishing shop, much 
requented on account of the neighbourhood of the church of Santa 
Cruz, and the Prince's Theatre. My master, two journeymen and JI, 
were scarcely sufficient to attend to all our customers, who consisted 
of people of all ranks ; and among others, of players and authors, 
One day, two persons of the last profession being there together, 
began to discourse about the poetry and poets of the time ; and hear- 
ing them mention the name of my uncle, this made me more attentive 
to their conversation than I should otherwise have been. ‘Don Juan 
de Zavaleta,’ said one of them, ‘is an author, in my opinion, on whom 
the public cannot rely ; a cold genius, a man without fancy : his last 
piece has done him infinite prejudice. —‘ And pray,’ said the other, 

has ever Lewis Velez de Guevara produced a good work ? was ever 
anything more wretched than his performances?’ They named a 
great many more poets whose names I have forgotten. I remember 
only that they spoke contemptuously of them all, except my uncl 
of whom they made honourable mention, agreeing that he was a lad 
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of merit. ‘ Yes,’ said one of them, ‘Don Pedro de la Fuenta is an 
excellent writer: his books contain a delicate raillery mixed with 
erudition, which makes them agreeably satirical ; and 1 am not at all 
surprised at his being esteemed by the court and city, or at his re- 
ceiving salaries from several grandees.’—‘ He has, indeed,’ said the 
other, ‘enjoyed a pretty large income these many years ; and as he 
lives with the Duke of Medina Ceeli, and has no expenses, he must 
be well off.’ * 

“T did not lose one word which the poets said concerning my uncle, 
who, we had heard in the family, made a noise in Madrid by his works, 
some people travelling through Olmedo having told us so ; but as he 
neglected to let us hear from him, and seemed quite detached from 
his relations, we, on our part, lived in as great indifference towards 
him. True blood is, however, always guided by a sure instinct: as 
soon as [ heard that he was in good circumstances, and knew where 
he lodged, I was tempted to wait upon him ; though one thing em- 
barrassed me not a little, his being called Don Pedro by the authors. 
That Don gave me some uneasiness ; and I was afraid he might be 
some other poet than my uncle. I was not, however, stopped by this 
consideration ; but imagined that he might have been ennobled on 
account of his wit, and therefore resolved to go and see him. For 
this purpose, with my master’s permission, I dressed myself one morn- 
ing as well as I could, and went out of the shop, not a little proud of 
being nephew to a man who had acquired such reputation by his 

enius. As the barbers are not the least vain people in the world, I 
»egan to conceive a great opinion of myself, and strutting with a 
haughty air, inquired for the house of the Duke de Medina Ceeli ; 
where presenting myself at the gate, and saying I wanted to speak 
with Don Pedro de la Fuenta, the porter pointed with his finger to a 
little staircase, at the further end of a court, which he bid me ascend, 
and knock at the first door on my right hand. I did so, and a youn 
man coming out, I asked if Sefior Don Pedro de la Fuenta lodge 
there. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘but you cannot see him at present.’—‘I 
should be very glad,’ replied I, ‘to speak with him ; for I bring him 
news of his fail it you could bring him news of the Pope,’ 
said he, ‘I would not introduce you to his chamber just now, for he 
is composing ; and when that is the case we must take care not to 
disturb his imagination : he will not be vistble till noon ; go and take 
a turn, and come back about that time.’ | 

“T walked through the city the whole morning, thinking continually 
on the reception I should meet with from my uncle, who I imagined 
would be extremely glad to see me ; I judged of his sentiments by my 
own ; and preparing myself for a very tender scene, returned to hi: 
lodgings, with all diligence, at the hour prescribed. ‘You are {ust in 
time,’ said his valet ; ‘for my master is just going out; stay here a 
minute, and I will announce you.’ So saying, he left me in the ante- 
chamber ; and, returning in a moment, conducted me into the chamber 
of his master, whose face had so much of our family-look in it, that I 

* It is supposed that in Don Pedro de la Fuenta, Le Sage meant to draw a pors 
trait of Fontenelle, who lodged with and was supported by the Regent. 
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was struck with the resemblance, and could not help thinking it was 
my very uncle Thomas, whom I had left at home. Having saluted 
him with profound respect, I told him I was the son of Master Nicholas 
de Ja Fuenta, barber in Olmedo ; that I had worked at my father’s 
business, these three weeks at Madrid, as a journeyman; and that I 
intended. to make the tour of Spain for my improvement. While I 
spoke, my uncle seemed to muse, considering, in all likelihood, whether 
he should disown me for his nephew, or get rid of me in a more dex- 
terous manner. He chose this last method, and affecting a smiling air 
said, ‘Well, my friend, how do thy father and uncles? | hope they are 
in good cirewnstances.’ Upon this, I began to describe the plentiful 
propagation of our family: I told him the names of all the children 
male and female, and even comprehended in that list their godfathers 
and godmothers. He did not seem to interest himself infinitely in m 
detail, but coming to his purpose, replied, ‘ Diego, I approve very muc 
of thy resolution to travel, in order to make thee perfect in thy pro- 
fession ; and I advise thee to leave Madrid as soon as possible : it is a 
pernicious place for youth, in which thou wilt be ruined, my child ; it 
will be more for thy advantage to reside in some of the other cities of 
the kingdom, where people’s morals are not so much corrupted. Go,’ 
added he, ‘and when thou art ready to set out, come and see me again ; 
I will give thee a pistole to help thee to make the tour of Spain. 
With these words, he pushed me gently out of his chamber, and sent 
me about my business, 
“Thad not sense enough to perceive that he wanted to remove me at 
a good distance from him ; but going to our shop, gave my master an 
account of what had passed ; he was as far from discovering the inten- 
tion of Don Pedro as I was, and said, ‘I am not at all of your uncle’s 
opinion : instead of advising you to travel, he ought rather, I think, 
to make it your interest to stay in this city ; for, being intimate with 
so many persons of quality, he can easily settle you in some great 
family, and put you in a condition to make your fortune.” Struck 
with this discourse, which flattered my imagination, in two days I went 
back to my uncle, and proposed that he should employ his credit to 
procure admission for me into the family of some lord belonging to the 
court. But this proposal was not at all to his liking: a vain man, like 
him, who had free access to the great, and ate every day at their tables; 
could not brook his nephew’s sitting with the servants, while he dined 
with their lords ; in this case, little Diego would have made Sefior Don 
Pedro blush. He did not fail, therefore, to refuse my request, and that 
not in the most civil manner. ‘How! you little vagabond,’ said he 
with a furious look, ‘wouldst thou quit thy profession ! Go; I aban- 
don thee to those who have given thee such pernicious counsel: get 
out of my apartment, and never set foot in it again, otherwise I will 
cause thee to be chastised as thou deservest.’ Confounded at these 
words, and still more at the tone in which they were uttered, I retired 
with tears in my eyes, very much affected at his harsh behaviour ; but 
TI was naturally high-spirited and haughty. I soon dried-my tears ; my 
grief changed to indignatidn, and I resolved to take no further notice 
of this unkind relation, whose assistance I had never yet required. - 
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“My thoughts were now entirely bent on cultivating my talent. I 
apples to business, shaved all day long, and in the evening learned to 
play on the guitar, by way of recreation. My master for that instru- 
ment was an old Sefior Escudero,* whose beard I trimmed, and who 
taught me music, which he understood perfectly well, having been 
formerly chorister in a cathedral. His name was Marcos de Obregon, 
a sage person, who had a large stock of sense as well as experience ; 
and he loved me as well as if | had been his own child. He was-squire 
t) a physician’s wife, who lived within thirty paces of our house, whither 
I used to go in the twilight, when we had left off yorene ; and, sitting 
together on the threshold of the door, we made a little concert, 
not at all disagreeable to the neighbours ; not that our voices were 
exquisite, but while we thrummed upon the strings, we accompanied 
it with singing duets, and that was sufficient to please our audience. 
In particular, we diverted Donna Mergellina, the physician’s wife, who 
used to come into the passage to hear us, and sometimes made us repéat 
the airs that were most to her liking. Her husband did not forbid 
her enjoying this diversion ; for though he was a Spaniard, and already 
well stricken in years, he was not jealous. His profession engrossed him 
wholly, and as he returned fatigued from his patients in the evening, 
he went to bed betimes, without being alarmed at his wife’s attention 
to our concerts. It is probable, indeed, that he did not think them 
capable of making dangerous impressions ; and we must observe, that 
he imagined he had little or no cause to fear. Mergellina was youn 
and handsome, it is true, but withal so savagely virtuous, that she coul 
not endure the mere look of aman. He did not, therefore, think it 
wrong for her to indulge in a pastime that seemed so innocent and 
honourable, but left us to sing as much as we pleased. . One evenin 
when I came to the physician’s door, with an intention to ig as ust 
I found the old squire expecting me, who, taking me by the hand said 
he wanted to take a turn with me before we began our concert. Then 
leading me into a by-strect, where he found we could talk with freedom, 
‘Diego, my son,’ said he with a melancholy air, ‘I have something. - 
very particular to tell you: Iam afraid, my child, that we both shall 
have cause to repent of amusing ourselves in the evening with con- 
certs at my master’s door. I have, doubtless, a great friendship for 
you, and am very well pleased with having taught you to play upon 
the guitar, and sing ; but, had I foreseen the euistortine that threatens 
us, please God, I would have given you your lessons in some other 
place !’—Frightened at this discourse, I begged the squire to be more 
explicit, and tell me what we had to fear; for I was not a man who 
could brave danger ; nor had I, as yet, made the tour of Spain. ‘I 
will,’ said he, ‘tell you what is necessary to be known, that you may 
comprehend the jeopardy in which we are. When I entered into the 
service of the physician, which is about a year ago, he said to me one 
morning, after having brought meinto the presence of his wife, “Marcos, 
behold your mistress ; this is the lady whom you are to attend every- 
where.” I admired Donna Mergellina ; [thought her wonderfully pretty, 
excessively handsome, and was particularly charmed with her agree- 


* Escudero is a squire who waits on a gentlewoman. 
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able air. ‘Sir, answered I to the physician, ‘I am too happy in bein 
rmitted to serve such a charming lady.”—My answer alee 
ergellina, who said brusquely, ‘You forget your place; I detest 
flattery.’ Such words, from a mouth so agreeable, surprised me very 
much : I could not reconcile this rustic and insolent manner of speak- 
ing with the gentle appearance of my mistress : but her husband, who 
was used to it, rejoiced at having a wife of such a rare character, 
‘Marcos,’ said he, ‘my wife is a prodigy of virtue ;’ then, percelv- 
ing that she ut on her mantilla, and prepared to go to mass, he bade 
me conduct her to church. We were no sooner in the street, than we 
met, which is not at all extraordinary, several gentlemen who, struck 
with the figure of Donna Mergellina, paid her a great many compli- 
ments en passant, She replied to them all; but you cannot ae 
how silly and ridiculous her answers were. Everybody was astonished 
and could not conceive that there was a woman in the world who could 
be displeased with praise.—‘ Madam,’ said I to her, ‘take no notice 
of what is said to you ; it is better to keep silence, than to speak in 
ae Te No, no,’ answered she; ‘I will let these insolent fellows 

ow that I won’t be treated with disrespect.’ In short, so much im- 
pertinence escaped her, that I could not help telling her my senti- 
ments, at the hazard of her displeasure. I represented to her, as 
delicately as [ could, that she wronged herself, and spoiled a thousand 
good qualities, by her rudeness ; that a woman of politeness and godd 
nature might inspire love without the help of beauty ; whereas, the 
handsomest person in the world, without meekness and good breeding, 
would become the object of contempt. I strengthened these arguments 
with many more of the same kind, calculated for the reformation of 
her behaviour ; and after having moralised a good deal, I was afraid 
that my freedom would enrage my mistress, and bring upon me some 
severe reproof : nevertheless, she did not rebel against any remon- 
strance, but contented herself with neglecting it entirely, as well as all 
the others that I was afterwards foolish enough to make. 

“At length I grew weary of vainly pointing out her faults, and 
abandoned her to the ferocity of her nature. Meanwhile (would you 
believe it ?) this ferocious disposition, this haughty woman, is, within 
these two months, entirely changed ; she is complaisant to everybody, 
and her behaviour most agreeable ; she is not the same Mergellina 
who made such silly answers to the men that said obliging things to 
her ; she has become sensible to praise ; loves to be called handsome 
and to be told that a man cannot behold her with impunity; an 
flattery is now agreeable to her; she is a totally different woman, 
The change is scarcely credible ; and—I will surprise you still more— 
you are the author of this miracle! Yes, my dear Diego,’ continued 
the squire, ‘you have metamorphosed Donna Mergellina in this 
manner, and converted that tigress into a lamb. In one word, you 
have attracted her regard. I have perceived it more than once, and 
am very much mistaken in the sex, if she has not conceived a most 
violent Lea for you. This, my child, is the sad piece of news I 
had to disclose, and the troublesome dilemma in which we are.’ 

“*T can’t see,’ said I to the old man, ‘that we have so much cause 
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to be afflicted at this affair ; or, that it is a misfortune for me to be 
beloved by a handsome lady,’—‘ Ah, Diego!’ he replied, ‘you talk 
like a young man: you look only at the bait, without perceiving the 
hook ; you consider only the pleasure, but I foresee the disagreeable 
consequences. All will come to light in the end. If you continue 
coming to sing at our door, you will inflame the passion of Mergellina, 
who, perhaps, losing all restraint, will betray her weakness before her 
husband, Dr. Oloroso; and he, who appears so unsuspicious at present, 
because he believes he has no reason to be jealous, will become furious 
revenge himself upon her, and in all probability make both you and 
me feel the effects of his rage. —‘ Why, truly,’ said I, ‘Sefior Marcos, 
your reasons are convincing ; and I submit myself wholly to your 
advice ; give me, therefore, directions how to behave, in order to 
prevent mischief.—‘ We have nothing to do,’ answered he, ‘but to 
give over our concert : appear no more before my mistress ; and when 
you are no longer seen, she will recover her quiet. Stay at your 
master’s house, whither { will come, and we will play on the guitar 
without danger.—‘ With all my heart,’ said I ; ‘and I promise 
never to set foot within your door again.’ I resolved in earnest to 
keep my word ; and, for the future, to remain in the shop, since I 
was 80 dangerous an individual to the eyes of women. 
“In the meantime, honest Marcos, with all his BUN sasha found, in 
very few days, that the means he had contrived to extinguish the 
flame of Donna nel dean produced a quite contrary effect. This 
lady not having heard me sing for two nig ts successively, asked him 
why we had discontinued our concert, and for what reason I no longer 
appeared? He replied, I was so busy that I had not a moment to 
bestow on my pleasures. She seemed satisfied with this excuse, and 
for three days more supported my absence with fortitude enough ; 
but at the end of that time, ie lost all patience, and said to 
her squire, ‘You deceive me, Marcos, Diego must have some other 
reason for not comming thither : there is some mystery in it, which I 
must have explained ; speak, therefore, I order you, and. conceal 
nothing of the truth.’—‘ Madam,’ answered he, making use of another 
expedient, ‘since you must know the truth, I will tell you, that he 
commonly found supper over when he went home after our concert, 
and he does not choose to run the risk of going to bed supperless,’— 
‘How! supperless !’ cried she, with the marks of uneasiness ; ‘ why 
did you not:tell me this sooner? Go to bed supperless! The poor 
boy! Go to him instantly, and bring him hither this very evening. 
He sha’n’'t go to bed hungry ; there shall always be a plate of some- 
thing reserved for him.’ ; 
“* What do I hear?’ said the squire, affecting surprise at her dis- 
course. ‘Heavens, what a change! Is it you, madam, that talk 
thus? How long have you been thus gentle and compassionate ?’— 
“How long ?’ replied she hastily, ‘since your abode in this house ; 
or rather since you condemned my disdainful carriage, and labour 
to soften the a of my behaviour. But alas !’ added she in a 
melting tone, ‘I have passed from one extremity to another ! from 
being haughty and insensible, I am become too soft and tender! I 
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love your young friend Diego, in spite of all my efforts to the contrary ; 
and his absence, instead of weakening, adds new strength to my love! 
—‘Is it possible,’ said the old man, ‘that a lad who is neither hand- 
some nor of good figure, should be the object of such a violent passion? 
I would forgive your sentiments, had they been inspired by some poe 
man of merit.’—‘ Ah, Marcos !’said Mergellina interrupting him, ‘I don’t 
resemble the rest of my sex—or rather, notwithstanding all your long 
experience, you are but little acquainted with women, if you think that 
merit always determines their choice. If I may be allowed to judge 
by myself, they do not lose their hearts deliberately. Love is a dis- 
order of the mind which draws us involuntarily to its object, and 
attaches us to him in spite of ourselves. It is a disorder resembling 
the madness of animals. Cease, therefore, to represent Diego as un- 
worthy of my tenderness ; let it suffice, that my love finds in him a 
thousand govd qualities which escape your notice, and perhaps only 
exist in my imagination. It is in vain for you to tell me, that neither 
his features nor his form deserve the least attention : he seems to mo 
born to captivate, and fairer than the day! Besides, he has a sweetness 
of voice that charms me, and, in my opinion, plays on the guitar with 
a grace peculiar to himself.’—‘ But, madam,’ replied Marcos, ‘do you 
consider who this Diego is? the meanness of his condition ?’—‘ Mine 
is not much higher than his,’ said she, interrupting him again ; ‘and 
if I were even a woman of quality, that should be no objection. 

“The result of this conversation was, that the squire, thinking he 
should make little progress with his remonstrances, ceased to oppose: 
the infatuation of his mistress ; as an expert pilot yields to the storm 
that drives him from the port in view. He did more: to satisfy his 
patroness, he came to me, took me aside, and having recounted all 
that had passed between her and him, ‘ You see, Diego,’ added he, 
‘that we cannot help continuing our concert at Mergellina’s door. 
There is a necessity for that. lady seeing you again, my friend: 
otherwise she will commit some piece of indiscretion that may do 
infinite prejudice to her reputation.’ Iwas not cruel, but told Marcos 
I would in the twilight repair to his house with my guitar ; and:that he 
might go and bear to his mistress this agreeable piece of news. In 
this he did not fail ; and that passionate innamorata was ravished to 
understand that she should have the pleasure of seeing and hearing 
me that very evening. 

“A disagreeable accident, however, nearly frustrated her expecta- 
tion: for I could not leave the shop before night ; which, for my 
sins, was extremely dark; and as I groped along the street, and 
had got about half way to the place of rendezvous, I received from 
a window a pail of dirty water which quite covered me and smelt 
horribly. In this condition I did not know what course to take. Had 
I returned to the shop, I should have afforded a very diverting scene 
to my comrades, and exposed myself to a thousand jests ; and I was 
shocked atthe thought of going thus to Mergellina : this last, however, I 
resolved upon ; and, going to the ee house, found the old 
squire waiting forme atthe door. He told me that Dr. Oloroso being 
in bed, we might freely divert ourselves. I answered, I must first clean 
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my clothes : and then related my misfortune. He sympathised with 
me, and conducted me into a hall where his mistress was; who no 
sooner learned my adventure and saw my condition, than she grieved 
for me as much as if I had met with the greatest misfortune ; and 
bestowed a thousand curses on the person who had thus treated me. 
‘But, madam,’ said Marcos to her, ‘moderate yout transports ; and 
consider that this event, being the pure effect of chance, ought not to 
be so deeply resented.’-—‘ Why should not I,’ answered she, ‘deeply 
resent the injury that has been done to this poor lamb, this dove 
without gall, who does not even complain of the outrage he has 
received ? Oh, that I were a man this moment to revenge it !’ 

“ She said a thousand things more that denoted the excess of her love, 
which she made appear no less by her actions ; for while Marcos was 
busied in drying me with a towel, she ran to her chamber, and fetched 
from it a box full of all sorts of perfumes ; she burned odoriferous 
drugs and fumigated me with them, afterwards sprinkling them all 
over with, essences. The fumigation and aspersion performed, this 
charitable woman went herself into the kitchen for some bread, wine, 
and slices of roast mutton, which she had set apart for my enter- 
tainment ; and, obliging me to eat, took pleasure in serving me, some- 
times by cutting my victuals, and sometimes by pouring out my wine, 
in spite of all that Marna and I could say to dissuade her from such 
condescension. When I had supped, we gentlemen of the band began 
to tune our voices to our guitars, and performed a concert that charined 
Mergellina. We affected, indeed, to sing those airs, the words of which 
flattered her passion ; and it must be observed, that while I sang, I 
frequently glanced tenderly at her, thus kindling the flame of love ; 
for I began to be pleased withthe game. Although the concert lasted 
a long time, I was not at all tired ; and as for the lady, to whom the 
hours seemed minutes, she would willingly have spent the night in 
hearing us, had not the old squire, to whom the minutes seemed hours, 
put her in mind of its being Jate. This warning she gave him the | 
trouble to repeat ten or twelve times ; but he was indefatigable on the 
subject, and gave her no rest until I was gone. This experienced 
person, seeing his mistress abandoned to a foolish passion, was afraid 
of some cross accident: and his fear was soon justified ; for the 
doctor, either suspecting some secret intrigue, or agitated by the 
demon of jealousy who had respected him hitherto, took it in his head 
to find fault with our concerts, which he forbade in a peremptory 
manner ; and, without giving any reason for his disgust, declared that 
for the future he would suffer no stranger to come within his doors. 
_ “Marcos informed me of this declaration, which was dade! 
intended for me, and mortified me not a little; for I had conceived 
hopes I was sorry to forego. Nevertheless, that I may act the faith- 
ful historian, I will own that I bore my misfortune with patience, 
This was not the case with Mergellina ; her sentiments became warmer. 
“My dear Marcos,’ said she to her squire, ‘from you alone I expect 
assistance ; manage, I beg of you, to bring Diego to me paabg Ge 
‘What do you ask?’ cried the old man in a rage. ‘I have been 
already but too complaisant, and will not undertake, by gratifying 
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your silly passion, to dishonour my master, ruin your reputation, and 
entail infamy upon se bea I, who have always maintained the char- 
acter of an irreproachable domestic! I will rather quit your family 
than serve you in such a shameful manner.’—‘ Ah, Marcos !’ cried 
the lady ere him, and frightened at his last words, ‘you 
pierce my very heart when you talk of leaving me! Cruel man! 
are you going to forsake me now, after having reduced me to this 
condition? Give me back my former pride and that savageness of 
disposition of which you have deprived me! Why do I not still 
»ossess these happy defects, which would have preserved my tranquil- 
lity ? whereas, your indiscreet remonstrances have robbed me of the 
repose I enjoyed ; you have corrupted my morals, by endeavouring 
to correct them. But what do I say ?’ added she weeping, ‘ unhappy 
being that I am! why do I reproach you unjustly ? No, my father ; 
you are not the author of my misfortune, which cruel fate alone 
decrees! don’t therefore take notice, I conjure you, of the extra- 
vagant discourse that escapes me! Alas! my passion disorders my 
understanding ! have pity on my weakness ! you are all my comfort ; 
and if you have any regard for my life, do not refuse your assistance. 
“‘ At these words, her tears redoubled so that she could not go on; 
she covered her face with her handkerchief, and threw herself upon a 
chair, like a person sinking under affliction. Old Marcos, who was 
perhaps the best soul of a squire that ever lived, could not resist such 
a touching sight. It affected him so much, that he even mingled his 
tears with those of his mistress, and said with an air of tenderness, 
‘Ah, madam, how bewitching you are! I am not proof against your 
sorrow ! my virtue is vanquished, and I promise you my assistance. 
I am not surprised that love has been able to ae ou forget your 
duty, when pity alone has severed me from mine.’ Thus, the squire, 
in pe of his ee conduct, devoted himself very obligingly 
to the passion of Mergellina. He came one morning to inform me of 
this, and told me at parting, that he had already concerted a plan for 
procuring 2 secret interview between the lady and me. This 
reanimated my hope; but in less than two hours after I received a 
iece of very bad news. A journeyman apothecary in the neighbour- 
hood. one of our customers, came in to be shaved, and while I prepared 
the lather, said, ‘ Sefior Diego, what have you been doing to your old 
friend, the old squire, Marcos de Obregon? Do you know that he is 
oing to leave Dr. Oloroso ?? Upon my answering in the negative, 
fe resumed : ‘It is certainly true: he is to be dismissed this very 
day. His master and mine have been just talking on that subject 
while I was by ; and, to the best of my remembrance, their conversa- 
tion was thus : “Sefior Apuntador,” said the physician, “TI have a 
favour to ask : being dissatisfied with an old squire who has served 
me some time, I want to put my wife under the direction of a faithful, 
severe, and vigilant duenna.”—“I understand you,” said my master 
interrupting him ; “you have occasion for Dame Melancia, who was 
my wife’s governante, and has lived in the family these six weeks 
that I have been a widower. Though she is very useful to me in 
housekeeping, I yield her to you, on account cf my concern for your 
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honour. You may copens upon her, she is a pearl of a duenna, and a 
very dragon to guard the chastity of the female sex : during the whole 
term of twelve years that she was with my wife, who, you know, was 
both young and handsome, I never saw so much as the shadow of a 

ant in my house. No, faith ! it was no place for them to play 
in ; and, let me tell you, the dead woman, in the beginning, had a 
strong propensity to coquetry ; but Dame Melancia soon reclaimed, 
and inspired her with a taste for virtue. In a word she is a treasure, 
and you will thank me more than once for the preset I make of her.” 
The doctor was rejoiced at this encomium ; and Sefior Apuntador and 
sade agreed that the duenna shall this very day fill the place of the 
old squire. 

“This news, which I believed, and which was actually true, disturbed 
the ideas of pleasure in which I had begun again to indulge; and 
Marcos, in the afternoon, banished them completely, by confirming the 
report of the journeyman apothecary. ‘My dear Diego,’ said the honest 
squire, ‘I am very glad that Dr. Oloroso has dismissed me ; a circum- 
stance that spares me a great deal of trouble: for I not only found my- 
self engaged in a villanous employment, but should have been likewise 
under the necessity of contriving tricks and stratagems to bring Mer- 
gellina and you together in private. What an embarrassing position ! 
‘Thank heaven! I am freed from those troublesome cares, and the 
dangers that attend them! On your side, my son, you ought to con- 
sole yourself for the loss of a few sweet moments, which might have 
been followed by numberless sorrows.’ I approved of the reflection 
of Marcos, because I no longer had any hopes, and thought no more 
of the affair. I confess I was not one of those stubborn lovers who 
are animated by the obstacles in their way; but had I been, Dame 
Melancia was enough to make me quit my pursuit ; for the character 
I had heard of that duenna seemed capable of driving all gallants to 
despair. Nevertheless, in whatever colours she had been painted to 
me, I learned, two or three days after, that the doctor's wife had either 
lulled this Argus, or corrupted her fidelity. As I went out to shave 
one of our neighbours, a decent old woman, stopping me in the street, 
asked if my name was not Diego de la Fuenta: I answered, ‘ Yes.’— 
‘Well, then,’ said she, ‘you are the person I want. Come this night 
to Donna Mergellina’s door, and make some signal by which you may 
be known and admitted into the house.’—‘ Very well,’ said I to her, 
‘we must first agree upon the signal : I can mimic a cat charmingly. 
and will mew several times.’—‘ That will do,’ replied the messenger of 
love ; ‘I will report your answer. Your servant, Sefior Diego. Heaven 
bless you! how handsome you are! By St. Agnes, if I were but fifteen 
ean old, I would not seek you for others!’ So saying, the officious 

eldame departed. 3 

“You may well think that I was greatly agitated by this message. 
Adieu the wise advice of Marcos! 1 expected night with the utmost 
impatience ; and when I thought Dr. Oloroso might be asleep, went 
to her door, where I mewed loud enough to be heard at some distance, 
and did great honour to the master who had taught me this pe 
art. A moment afterwards, Mergellina herself opened the door softly 
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and let me in; she shut it again in the same manner, and we went 
together into the apartment where our last concert was held. It was 
dimly lighted by a small lamp that glimmered in the chimney. We 
sat down side by side in order to converse more at our ease, and were 
both very much agitated ; with this difference, however, that pleasure 
alone was the occasion of her emotion, while mine partook a little of 
fear. My lady in vain assured me that we had nothing to dread on 
account of her husband : I was seized with a fit of shivering that dis- 
turbed my joy. ‘Madam,’ said I to her, ‘how have you been able to 
deceive the vigilance of your governante? After what I had heard of 
Dame Melancia, I did not think it possible for you to find means to 
let me hear from you, much less to give me a personal interview.’. 
Donna Mergellina, stniling at my discourse, answered, ‘ You will cease 
to be surprised at the secret interview that we have to-night, after I 
have told you what passed between my duenna and me. When she 
came first into the family, my husband loaded her with civilities, and 
said to me, “ Mergellina, I commit you to the care of this discreet 
gentlewoman, who is a summary of all the virtues ; a mirror which you 
must always have before your eyes for your improvement in wisdom. © 
This admirable person governed an apothecary’s wife (a friend of 
mine) twelve years—governed do I say .. . as no one else can govern 
—she made a saint of her charge.” 

“This encomium, which the severe look of Dame Melancia did not 
belie, cost me a world of tears, and threw me into despair. I repre- 
sented to myself the lectures I must hear from morning till night, and 
the rebukes I must every day undergo. In short, I expected to be 
the most unhappy woman in the world ; and thinking it needless to 
practise reserve in such a cruel po I said to my duenna with a 
resolute air (as soon as [ found myself alone with her), “ You are, 
doubtless, preparing a great many sufferings for me; but I warn you 
that. have not much patience. I will inflict on you all the mortifi- 
- cations Loe ; I declare to you that my heart entertains a passion 

which all your remonstrances cannot impair; you may take your 
measures accordingly and redouble your vigilance; for I confess I 
will spare nothing to deceive you.” At these words, the grim-faced 
duenna (who I imagined was about to give me a sample of her office) 
cleared up her austere countenance, and said with a smiling air, “I 
am: charmed with your humour ; your frankness encourages mine, and 
I see we are designed for one another. Ah, my fair Mergellina! how 
little are you acquainted with me, when you judge by the character 
your 9 eae the doctor gives me, and by the aspect 1 assume! I am 
so far from being an enemy to desea abe that my sole motive for hiring 
myself as the minister of jealous husbands is that 1 may the more 
effectually serve their handsome wives. I have ey —— the 
grim art of disguising myself ; and I may call myself doubly happy, 
because I enjoy the ease of vice and the reputation of virtue at 
the same time. Between you and me, the world is only virtuous 
in this fashion: virtue itself is too difficult to be acquired ; and 
therefore people are satisfied with possessing the appearance of it! 
Leave your conduct to my direction,’ added the governante ; “and we 
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will soon impose upon old Dr. Oloroso, who by my troth, shall soon 
share the fate of Sefior Apuntador ; for I do not see why the honour 
of a physician should be more respected than that of an apothecary. 
Poor Apuntador ! how many tricks his wife and I have played him ! 
She was a lovely creature! the good-natured little soul, heaven 
rest her! J can assure you she made a good use of her youth, and 
had many admirers, whom I introduced to the house without 
ever being discovered by her husband. Look upon me, there- 
fore, madam, with a favourable eye, and be persuaded that whatever 
talent the old squire might have had for your service, you will lose 
reas by the change, and perhaps find me still more useful than 
1e Was. 
““T Jeave you to judge, Diego, continued Mergellina, ‘how much 

I thought myself obliged to the duenna for this frank declaration ; 
for I looked upon her as a person of the most austere virtue ; so apt are 
people to be deceived in women! Her sincerity gained my heart in a 
moment, I embraced her in a transport of joy, which convinced her 
how much I was charmed to have her tor a governante, And afterwards 
I freely confided my sentiments to her, and begged that she would, 
without loss of time, contrive a private meeting with you ; which she 
has not failed to do. This very morning she set at work that old 
woman who spoke to you, and who is an agent whom she often 
employed for the apothecary’s wife. But the most pleasant part of 
this adventure,’ added she laughing, ‘is, that Melancia, understanding 
from me that my husband commonly sleeps soundly, is at this very 
moment supplying my place beside him.’—‘So much the worse, 
madam, said I to Mergellina, ‘I cannot ey es of this invention ; 
your husband may wake and perceive the cheat.’—‘ He cannot per- 
ceive it,’ answered she with some precipitation ; ‘do not be uneasy 
on that score; nor let a groundless panic poison the delight you 
ought to enjoy with a young lady who has a regard for you.’ 

The old doctor’s wife observing that I was still dismayed, notwith- 
standing her assurance, did everything in her power to aaa me ; 
and practised so many different endeavours for that purpose, that she 
succeeded at last; but just as Cupid, attended by his sports and 
smiles, was about to crown my happiness, we heard a loud, rude rap at 
the street door. Immediately love and his train took wing, like a flock of 
fearful birds alarmed by asudden noise! Mergellina concealed mein a 
ed undera table that was in the hall; then blowing out the lamp, ast 
had been agreed upon between her governante and her, in case such a 
cross accident should happen, she went to the chamber where her 
husband slept. In the meantime, the whole house rang with the 
repeated knocks that were thundered at the door. The socer ares | 
and starting out of his sleep called Melancia. The duenna jumped. 
out of bed (although the doctor, who mistook her for his wife, bade. 
her lie still), and joined her mistress in the dark ; who feeling her beside 
her called Melancia also, and bade her go and see who knocked at the 
door : ‘ Madam,’ answered the duenna, ‘I am here. Go to bed again, 
if you aed and I will go and see what is the matter. —Meanwhile 
Mergellina, having undressed, slipped into bed to the doctor, who had 
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not the least suspicion of the trick. It is true, indeed, this scene 
was performed in the dark by two actresses, one of whom was match- 
less 1n her way, and the other an admirable pupil. 

“The duenna, ve orpee in a robe de chambre, appearing soon after 
with a candle in her hand, said to her master, ‘Seiior Doctor, be so 

ood as to rise: the bookseller Fernandez de Buendia, our neigh- 

our, has had an apoplectic stroke, and you are requested to go with 
all haste to his assistance.’ The physician dressed himself as fast as 
he could, and went out. His wife, in a dressing gown, came with the 
duenna into the apartment where { was, and drew me from under the 
table, more dead than alive. ‘ You have nothing to fear, Diego,’ said 
Mergellina ; ‘compose yourself’ Then, in a few words, she told me 
what had happened, and wanted to resume the conversation which had 
been interrupted ; but this the governante opposed, saying, ‘Madam, 
perhaps your husband will find the bookseller dead, and} return 
immediately. Besides,’ added she, perceiving me benumbed with 
fear, ‘what would you do with this poor lad? he is in no condition 
to maintain the conference, which you had better defer till to-morrow.’ 
Donna Mergellina consented to this Proper not without regret ; so 
well did she love the present time ; and I believe she was very much 
mortified that she could not then bestow upon the doctor the new cap 
she had destined for him. 

“For my own part, less afflicted at the loss of my love than glad to 
be out of danger, I went back to my master’s house, where I spent the 
night in reflecting upon my adventure. I hesitated sometime about 
going to the Ve of rendezvous next night, having as bad an opinion 
of the second enterprise as of the first ; but the devil, who is always 
laying close siege to us, or rather, on such occasions, takes possession 
of our faculties, suggested, that I should be a great booby to stop 
short in the middle of such a delightful road ; representing to my 
fancy Mergellina adorned with new charms ; and heightened the value 
of ba she that awaited me. I resolved, therefore, to pursue my ob- 
ject, flattering myself with the hope of behaving with more courage 
than before. I repaired,-in this disposition, to the doctor's door be- 
tween eleven and twelve the next night, which was so dark that not 
one star appeared in the firmament. I mewed two or three times, to 
give notice that I was in the street ; and nobody coming to the door, 

not only repeated the signal, but also mimicked all the different 
cries of cats which a shepherd of Olmedo had taught me; and acquitted 
myself so well, that a neighbour going home, and mistaking me for 
one of those animals whose notes imitated, took up a flint stone he 
found at his feet, and threw it at me with his whole strength, crying 
‘Confound the cat !’ I received the blow upon my head, which stunn 
me so much that I nearly fell backwards. I felt that I was very 
much hurt, a circumstance sufficient to give me a disgust at gallantry; 
and losing my love with my blood, I returned to our house, where 
alarmed and raised the whole family. My master examined and 
dressed my wound, which he thought dangerous; but it was attended 
with no bad consequence, and in three weeks was perfectly healed. 
During all that time I heard not one syllable about Mergellina, and 


it is not unlikely that Dame Melancia, in order to detach her from 
me; introduced her to some better acquaintance. But this gave me 
no concern ; for as soon as | found myself perfectly cured, I left 
Madrid, in order to perform my tour of fx: 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Gil Blas and his companion encounter a man soaking crusts of bread 
in @ spring, and enter into conversation with him. 


Senor DiEco DE LA F'UENTA recounted a good many more adventures 
that had happened to him since the one related, but, in my opinio 
so little worth relating, that I shall pass them over in silence; though t 
was obliged to hear the recital, which was so tedious, that it brought 
us as far as Ponte de Duero. | In this village we stayed the remaining 
part of the day 3 and, at the inn where we paged, ordered for supper 
a dish of’ cabbage soup and a roasted hare, the species of which we 
were at great pains to prove beforehand. On the morrow, a} break of 
day, we pursued our journey, after having replenished our bottle with 
ok good wine, and furnished our knapsack with some slices of 
read, and the half of the hare which remained from our supper. 
When we had gone about two leagues, we began to be hungry ; and 
erceiving several large trees, which formed an agreeable shade in the 
elds, at about two hundred paces from the highway, we went thither 
to make a halt, and found a man, seven or eight and twenty years old, 
soaking some crusts in a fountain. A long rapier lay beside him on 
the grass, with a haversack, which he had taken-off his shoulders ; 
and, though he was poorly clothed, he had a good shape and mien. 
We accosted him ‘in a civil manner ; upon which he saluted us in the 
same way, and presenting his crusts, asked with a smile, if we 
would be of his mess. We answered, Yes, provided he would give us 
leave to improve the repast, by joining our breakfast with his. He 
illingly consented, and we immediately produced our food, which did. 
not displease the stranger, who cried in a transport of joy, “ How, 
entlemen ! there's store of munition ! I see you are provident people ; 
or my own part, I seldom travel so well provided, but depend a good 
deal upon chance. Notwithstanding my present situation, however, 
Imay say without vanity, that I sometimes make a brilliant appear- 
ance. You must know that I am usually treated like a prince, and 
have guards in my train.”—“I understand you,” said Diego, “you . 
would intimate that you are an actor ?”—“ You have guessed rightly,” 
replied the other; “I have acted these fifteen years at least ; for I. 
performed some small parts while I was yet a child.”—“ To be plain - 
with you,” said the barber, shaking his head, “I can scarcely believe © 
what you say. I know what sort of people the comedians are: these — 
gentlemen don’t travel on foot, and dine with St. Anthony, as you do ;__ 
* This is an indirect criticism on the “ Life of Marc Obregon,” a Spanish 
novel from which Le Sage took the episode of the Barbor and Mergellina, . : 


- 


Lddubt even if you ate.a candle-snuffer.’-—“ You may think of me as 
-you please,” replied the actor; “but I affirm, that 1 act the very chief 
patte—L act thé lovers.”—“ If that be the case,” said my comrade, “T 
congratulate you upon it ; and am very proud that Sefior Gil Blas and 
I have the honour to breakfast with a person of such importance.” 
We then began to gnaw our crusts, and the precious remains of the 
hare, bestowing such rude embraces on the bottle, that it was empty 
in a very short time. We were so occupied all three of us, that we 
scarcely spoke one word during the repast. When we had finished 
eating, the conversation was resumed. “I am surprised,” said the 
barber to the player, “to see you in such indifferent circumstances : 
for a stage-hero, methinks you have a very needy opp renee ; you 
‘will pardon my freedom.”—“ Your freedom,” cried the actor; “ah! 
- truly, you are'little acquainted with Melchior Zapata. Thank Heaven, 
- Lam not easily offended ! you do mea pleasure in speaking so frankly ; 
for I myself love to tell my mind without reserve. I sincerely own t 
am not rich. Look,” added he, showing that his doublet was lined 
with Hp ipee “this is the stuff that usually serves me for lining ; 
and if you have any curiosity to see my wardrobe, it shall be forthwith 
ratified.” At the same timo he took out of his knapsack an old suit 
laced with tinsel, a sorry hat with some old plumes of feathers, a pair 
of silk stockings full of holes, and red buskins very much worn. “You 
see,” said he, “I am rather beggarly.”—“ That surprises me,” replied 
Diego. “So you have then neither wife nor daughter? ”—“ I have a 
wife, young and handsome,” said Zapata ; “yet 1 am not the better 
for it : so wonderfully capricious is my fate. I married a beautiful 
actress, in hopes that she would not let me starve ; and, unfortunately 
for me, she is incorruptibly chaste. Who the devil would not have 
been deceived as I was? There happened to be but one virtuous 
woman among the strollers, and she must fall to my lot !”—*“ Truly, 
you have had bad luck,” said the barber ; “ but why did you not marry 
an actress of the king’s company at Madrid, then you could not have 
_ been disappointed ? ”—“ I grant it,” replied the player ; “but, a plague 
‘upon it! a little country stroller dares not aspire to those famous 
heroines ; that is as much as an actor of ‘the prince’s company can 
do; some of whom are obliged to match in the city. Luckily for 
them, the city is good, and they often meet with wives there, not a 
whit inferior to those princesses who were brought up behind the 
 goenes.” _ ae: - 
- Have hits never thought,” said my companion to him, of getti 
introduced into that company? Must one have infinite merit to be 
admitted into it ?”—“ Good !” replied Melchior. “ Are you joking with 


‘your ‘infinite merit?’ It is composed of twenty actors: ask their 
characters in town, and you will hear them spoken of in pretty terms. 
More than one-half deserve to carry the knapsack still ; nevertheless, 
it ‘is not.an easy matter to be received among them. One must have 
money, or powerful friends, to supply the want of talents, I ought | 
to know, since Iam just come from ne a trial at Madrid, where 

_Lhave been hooted and hissed, although I deserved to be applauded 

_ to the skies ; for I roared, ranted, burlesqued Nature a hundred times ; 
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and moreover, in my declamation, I shook my clenched fist in my 
princess's face. In a word, I performed in the style of ‘the great 
actors in vogue ; and yet the same audience that relished this be- 
haviour in them, could not endure it in me. You see the force of 
“prejudice! Wherefore, finding myself incapable of pleasing on that 
stage, and having nothing to secure my reception in defiance of the 
town, I am gong back to Zamora, where I shall rejoin my wife and 
comrades, who are not in the most flourishing circumstances. God 
grant that we may not be obliged to beg our way to the next town ! 
‘a misfortune which has already happened to us more than once.” 
_. With these words, this prince of the drama sprung up, shouldered 
his knapsack, girded on his sword, and, at parting, pronounced, with 
a theatrical air, “Gentlemen, adieu ! may the gods exhaust their 
bounties on you !”—“ And you,” replied Diego, “may you, at your 
return to Zamora, behold your wife’s condition and temper changed.” 
Sefior Zapata no sooner showed his heels than he began to rehearse 
as he ed, and immediately the barber and I hissed, to put him 
in mind of his trial: the noise reaching his ears, he thought he still 
heard the hisses of Madrid ; upon which he looked back, and, per- 
ceiving that we were in fun, far from being incensed at our buffoonery 
took all in good part, and continued his noise, bursting into fits o 
laughter allthe way. We returned his mirth with all our might ; and 
regaining the high road, pursued our journey. | 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The condition in which Diego finds his family ; and how, after the 
me rejoicings, Gil Blas bids him farewell. : 


WE slept that night between Moyados and Valpuesta, in a little village 
whose name I have forgotten, and arrived next day, about eleven * 
o'clock in the forenoon, in the plain of Olmedo. “Sefior Gil Blas,” 
said my comrade, “behold the place of my nativity, which I cannot 
look on again without transport }, 80 natural is it to love one’s acl tal 
—“Sefior Diego,” answered I, “one who expresses such regard for 
his native country might, I think, have ye en of it a little more 
advantageously than you have done. Olmedo seems to be a town, and 
you told me it was only a village. It ought, at least, to be dignified 
with the epitaph of a market-town.”—*“ TI beg its pardon,” replied the 
barber ; “but I must own, that after having seen Madrid, Toledo, 
Saragosa, and all the great cities in making my tour of Spain, I look 
upon the small ones as villages.” As we advanced into the plain, we 
thought we observed a. great concourse of people near Olmedo ; ‘and 
when we were near enough to discern objects, we found something 
tee og a 7 —— pow ees 
.. There were three tents pitched at a short distance from one another, 
and vety near them a great number of cooks and. scullions preparing 
2 feast. Some laid cloths on long tables, placed under the tents ; 
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‘some filled earthen pitchers with wine ; others made the pots boil, 
and others again turned spits that were loaded with all sorts ‘of meat. 
But that which I considered more attentively than all the rest, was a 
great theatre which had been built, and was adorned with decorations _ 
of painted cardboard of different colours, with Greek and Latin - 
devices on them. The barber no sooner perceived the inscriptions 
than he said, “ All these Greek mottoes savour strongly of my uncle 
Thomas, who, I bet, has a hand in them : for, between you and me, 
he is a learned man, and has a number of college books by heart : his 
greatest fault is, that he incessantly quotes passages from them in 
conversation, which is not .agreeable to everybody. Besides,” added 
he, “my uncle has translated 2 good many Greek and Latin authors, 
and is quite master of the ancients, as one may see by the learn 
remarks which he has made: had it not been for him, we should. 
never have known that in the city of Athens children cried when 
they were flogged ; we owe that discovery to his profound erudition.” 
After my comrade and I had observed all those things which I have 
mentioned, we were curious to know the cause of such preparations, 
and went forward to inquire, when Diego recognised in the director , 
of the feast, Sefior Thomas de la Fuenta, whom he accosted with 
He eagerness. The schoolmaster did not at first know the young 
rber, so much was he altered during an absence of ten haa : but 
recollecting him at last, he embraced him affectionately, saying, 
“What ! do I see thee, then, Diego, my dear nephew? Do I see thee 
returned to the town where thou first saw’st the light? Thou art 
come to revisit thy household gods ; and Heaven restores thee safe 
and sound to thy kindred ! O day, thrice and four times happy! O 
day, worthy to be marked with a white stone!* Thereis much news 
to tell thee, my friend,” pursued he ; “thy uncle Pedro, the poet, has — 
fallen a victim to Pluto, having died three months ago. That miser, 
while alive, was afraid of wanting the necessaries of life, Argentt palle- 
bat amore: for though he received large pensions from several 
grandees, he did not spend ten pistoles a year for his subsistence, and 
was even served by a valet whom he did not maintain. That fool, 
more senseless than the Grecian Aristippus, who ordered his slaves to 
throw away, in the deserts of Afric, the riches they carried, as a 
burthen that incommoded them in their march: he, I say, heaped up 
all the gold and silver he could scrape together ; and for whom? for 
those very heirs he would not so much as see. He died worth thirty 
thousand ducats, which thy father, thy uncle Bertrand, and I, have 
equally shared among us : so that we are able to provide well for our 
children. My brother Nicholas has already disposed of thy sister 
Theresa, whom he has given in marriage to the son of one of our 
alealdes. Connubto junsvt stabilt, propriamque dicavit.t These nuptials, 
performed under the most happy auspices, we have celebrated these 
two days with all this preparation ; three tents being pitched in the 
_ plain, one for each of the three heirs of Pedro, who, in their turns, 
__* Albo dies notanda lapillo.—The ancient Romans marked, especially, happy. 
days. with a white stone. © 3 args 
y Enoid B. i. vers. 75~79. ee 
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beat the expense of the day. 1 wish thou hadst arrived sooner +o 
have seen the nae of our rejoicings. The day before yesterday, 
—the wedding-day—thy father gave a sumptuous entertainment, 
which was followed by a course at the ring: thy uncle, the mercer, 
treated us yesterday, and regaled us with a pastoral feast ; ten of the 
handsomest youths, and as many pretty maidens, were dressed like 
shepherds, all the ribands and points in his shop being employed to 
adorn them. This gay company performed several dances, and san, 
a thousand light and tender songs : nevertheless, though nothing coul 
be prettier it produced no effect. People no longer care for pastorals. 
“To-day,” added he, “everything is to be at my cost ; and I exhibit 
to the inhabitants of Olmedo a show of may own invention. Finite 
coronaltt opus.* I have ordered a theatre to be raised, on which (God 
willing), I will make my scholars represent a piece of my own compos- 
ing, entitled, The Diversions of Muley Bugentuf, King of Morocco, 
It would be extremely well acted, because I have scholars who declaim 
like the players of Madrid : they are the sons of good families living 
at Pennafiel. and Segovia, who are boarded with me, and are become 
excellent actors under my instruction. Their performance will appear 
to be of a masterly stamp, ut ita dicam.t With regard to the piece, I 
shall say nothing, that thou mayest enjoy the pleasure of deal re 1 
will only observe, that it ought to transport the spectators. It is one 
of those tragic subjects which wake the soul by the images of death 
they present to the view. Iam of Aristotle’s opinion, the chief end of 
tragedy is to raise terror. Oh! if I had attached myself tothe drama, 
I would have introduced none but sanguinary princes and heroic 
assassins on the scene, and would have bathed in blood. In my 
tragedies, not only the pane persons, but even their guards, should 
have perished. I would have murdered them all, to the very prompter. 
In a word, my taste is horror ; and we see that such poems captivate 
the multitude, support the luxury of the players, and enable the 
author to live at his ease.” t : 
Justas he had done speaking, we saw coming out of the village into 
the plain a great concourse of men and women. These were no other 
than the new-married couple, accompanied by their relations and 
friends, and preceded by ten or twelve musicians who, playing 
together, performed a most thundering concert. We went up to meet 
them, and Diego made himself known; upon which, the whole 
assembly broke out into shouts of joy, and every one was eager to 
embrace him ; so that he was completely engrossed in receiving their 
expressions of friendship. His whole family, as well as all who were 
| i hogg Hoa pdiloas hh im with caresses, His father then said to 
him, “Welcome, Diego ; thou findest thy parents somewhat bettered 
in their circumstances, my child. I shall say no more at present, but 
explain myself more particularly by and by.” Meanwhile the company, 


* the end crowns the work. 





to' say. 
_+ Crebillion is here alluded to; his tragedies were full of horrors, The 
‘rench say nothing else was left for him: Corneille had taken heaven, Racine, 


earth, “il ne lui -estait plus que l’enfer.” 


advancing into the plain, repaired to the tents, ‘and sat down to the: 
tables that were at Pand my companion, whom I would not 
quit, dined with the bridegroom and bride, who seemed to be very. 
well matched. The repast was pretty long, because the schoolmaster 
had the vanity to furnish three courses, in order to excel his brothers 
who had not. done ane so magnificently, .. . 2, 

After the banquet, all the guests expressed impatience to see the 
representation of Sefior Thomas’s piece ; not doubting (as they said) 
that the production of such a fine genius would answer their most 
sanguine expectations. Accordingly, approaching the stage—before. 
which the musicians had already taken their seats, in order to play 
between the acts—everybody in the most profound silence waited for 
the beginning. The actors appeared on the scene, and the author, 
with his poem in his hand, sat down on one side, to prompt them. 
It was not without reason that he told us the piece was tragical ; for, 
in the first act, the King of Morocco, by way of recreation, shot a 
hundred Moorish slaves with arrows: in the second, he, beheaded 
thirty Portuguese officers, whom one of his captains had made 
prisoners of war ; and in the third and last, this monarch, enraged 
with his wives, set fire with his own hand to a detached palace in 
which they were shut up, and reduced them and it to ashes, The 
Moorish slaves, as well as the Portuguese officers, were figures of 
ozier, bh artfully made ; and the palace, composed of paper, seemed 
all on a flame by an artificial firework. This conflagration, accom- 
panied with a thousand doleful shrieks that seemed to issue from the 
midst of the flames, concluded the picce, and closed the scene in a 
very diverting manner. The whole plain echoed with the arp 
that was given to such a fine tragedy, which justified the good taste 
of the poet, and showed that he knew how to choose his subject.* 

I thought there was no more to be seen after the amusements of 
‘Muley Bugentuf ; but I was mistaken : for we were advertised of a 
new show by the sound of drums and trumpets. This was a distri- 
bution of prizes. Thomas de la Fuenta, to make the feast more solem 
had ordered all his scholars (those who boarded with him and 
daily. pupils,) to compose scmietney intending to bestow on 
those who succeeded best books bought at Segovia with his own 
coin. Immediately, therefore, two school-forms were brought upon 
the stage, with a press full of little books, handsomely bound ; then 
all the actors returned upon the scene, and. ranged themselves round 
Sefior Thomas, who looked as important as the head master of @ college, 
and-held a paper in his hand, on which were written the names of those 
who were to obtain the prizes. He gave it to the King of Marocco, who 
began to read it with a loud voice. geet scholar who was ¢alled went 
in a respectful manner to receive a book from the pedant, who was 
afterwards:crowned with bays, and made to sit down on one of the, 
benches, that he might be admired in the crowd. Nevertheldss, how- 


 * The satire on French sensational dramas of Le Sage’s day, appears to have 
been deserved. In 1633 a tragedy was. published which began with the Deluge: 
tho scene was laid in the Ark. In 1746 the Theatre Frangais also produced @ 


piece with the Deluge in fireworks. 
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ever desirous the schoolmaster might have been of sending home the 

p aratcaeed satisfied, he could by no means effect it ; because, having 

distributed almost all the prises among his boarders (as the custom is), 
the mothers of some of the out-door pupils were offended ; and ope , 
accused the pedant of partiality, so that this entertainment, which had 
hitherto been so glorious for him, was near ending in mischief, like the 
feast of the Lapithe, ) 3 ti a 








CHAPTER XXVIL 


The arrival of Gil Blas at Madrid ; with an account of the first master 
| he served tn that city. | 


I STAYED for some time with the young barber, and afterwards joined 
a merchant of Segovia, who was Posting through Olmedo with four 
mules, on which he had transported goods to Valladolid, and was re- 
turning with them unloaded. We became acquainted on the road ; 
and he formed such a friendship for me, that he insisted upon my gi 
ing at his house when we arrived at Segovia. He kept me with 
him two days; and when I was ready to set out for Madrid, under 
the care of a muleteer, he entrusted me with a letter, which he desired 
I would in person deliver according to the direction, without telling 
me that it was a recommendation. I did not fail to present it to Sefior 
Mattheo Melendez, a woollen-draper, who lived near the Sungate, at 
the corner of the Trunkmaker’s Street. _He had no sooner opened it. 
and read the contents, than he said cordially, Sefior Gil Blas, Pedro 
Palacio, my correspondent, writes so pressingly in your behalf, that I 
feel myself obliged to ask Phy to accept a lodging in my house. He, 
moreover, entreats me to find a place for you ; and I undertake the 
Office with A sagas being persuaded that I shall find no difficulty in 
procuring for you.a good situation. : - 

_ I accepted the offer of Melendez with the more joy, because my ' 
finances were perapeh diminished : but I did not live long at his ex- 
pense, In about eight days he told me, that he had recommended 
me to a gentleman of his acquaintance, who wanted a valet de chambre ; 
and. that, in all probability, I should be preferred to the post. The 
gentleman coming in at the moment, “Sefior,” said Melendez, oe 
me to him, “this is the young man I mentioned to you. He1sa yout 
of honour and sobriety, and I can answer for his good behaviour as 
for my own.” The cavalier having looked at me attentively, said he 
liked my countenance, and would take me into his service. “ He may 
follow.me now,” added he ; “and I will instruct him in his duty.” At 
. these words, he bade the merchant good morrow, and conducted me 
into the great street, just by St. Philip’s Church. We entered.a. rather 
good house, one wing of which he occupied ; and we ascended a stair- 
case of five or six ssi ha then he introduced me to a chagnber closed: 
by two strong doors, which he opened ; in the first, I perceived a small 
window grated with iron. Through this chamber we went into another; 


where there was a bed ‘and other furniture, which were clean, but not 
fine or rich. “oF Tia ee —- 

___ Ifmy newmaster considered me attentively at the house of Melendez, 
I examined him with great earnestness in my turn, He was a man 





turned of fifty, with a serious and cold manner. He appeared. gents : 


however, so that I conceived no bad opinion of him. He put seve 
questions to me about my family, and being satisfied with my answe 
Gil Blas,” said he, “TI believe thou art a sensible young fellow, an 


I am very glad to have such a one in my service. As for thee, thou 


shalt have no cause to ee ; I will give thee six reals a day, for 
food, clothes, wages and all ; exclusive of any little perquisites thou 


mayest enjoy in my house. I am easily served ; for I keep no table, 


but always dine abroad. All that thou hast to do is, in the morning, 
to brush my clothes, and thou shalt be at thy own disposal during the 
rest of the day. Take care only to come back early in the evening, 
and wait for me at the door. This is all I exact.” After having thus 
bets my duty, he took out his purse, and gave me six reals, as a 

eginning of our engagement; then going out, he locked the doors 
himself, and putting the keys in his pocket, “ Friend,” said he, “don’t 
follow me ; go where you please: but be sure to be on the stairs when 
I return in the evening.” So saying, he left me to dispose of myself 
as I should think proper. 

“In good faith, Gil Blas,” said I to myself, “ thou couldst not have 
found a better master—what ! to meet with a man who, for brushing 
his clothes and arranging his chambers, gives thee six reals per day, 
with liberty to walk and take thy diversion, like a scholar during the 
vacation! This is the happiest of all situations! No wonder that I 
was so desirous of being at Madrid: I had certdinly some super- 
natural intimation of the happiness that awaited me.” [spent the dayin 
strolling about the streets, diverting myself with looking at everything 

that was new to me, and this gave me sufficient employment. In the 
evening, after having supped at jan eating-house not far from‘our 
lodgings, I hastened to the ‘place to which my master had ordered 
me to repair. He himself arrived three-quarters of an hour after me, 
seemingly well pleased at my punctuality. “Very well,” said he, 
“this pleases me: I like servants who are attentive to their duty. 
So saying, he opened the dovrs of his apartment, and shut them 
again as soon as we had gone in : being in the dark, he took a tinder- 
box, and struck a light. I then assisted to undress him. When he 


was in bed I lighted, by his order, a lamp that stood in his chimney, and 


carried the candle into the antechamber, where I went to sleep in a 
little bed without curtains. Next morning, he got up between nine 


and ten’ o'clock, and when I had dusted his clothes, counted me six 


more reals, and dismissed me till the evening : after which he went 
out also, not without locking his doors with great care : so fve parted 


again for the remaining part of the aby. | eg Soh 
- Such was our manner of living, which I found very agreeable. The 
best joke of all was, I did not know my masters name. Melendez 


himself was ignorant of it,: being only acquainted with him as a 


gentleman who came sometimes to his shop and bought cloth.of him, 
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as he had occasion forit. Our neighbours could give me no better infor- 
mation ; all of them assured me, that my master was utterly unknown — 
to them, although he had lived two years in the ward. They told 
me, that he visited nobody in the neighbourhood ; and some of them, 
accustomed to make rash conclusions, concluded from thence, that he 
was no better than he should be. They went still further, suspectin 
him to be a spy of the King of Portugal, and charitably advertise 
me of that suspicion, that I might take my measures accordingly. I 
was disturbed at this advice ; and reflected, that if the thing were so, 
I should run the risk of visiting the prison of Madrid. I could not 
confide in my innocence—my past misfortunes having taught me to 
dread Justice. I had twice found that if she does not put the inno- 
cent to death, she at least treats them with so little hospitality that 
it is very sad to be obliged to sojourn under her roof. 
In this delicate conjuncture I consulted Melendez, who did not 
know how to advise me. If he could not believe my master was a 
spy, on the other hand, he had no reason to think otherwise ; so I 
resolved to observe my patron narrowly, and to leave him if I should 
perceive that he was, undoubtedly, an enemy to the state; but I 
thought prudence, and the easiness of my place, required that I 
should be first perfectly sure of the fact. I egan to keep a strict eye 
over his actions; and in order to sound him, “Sir,” said I, one even- 
ing, while I undressed him, “one does not know how to live, so as to 
avoid slander : the world is very malicious, and we, among others, are 
very little ontees to our neighbours. You cannot guess in what 
manner the malicious creatures talk of us !” —“ Well, Gil Blas,” an- . 
swered he, “what can they say of us, child?”—“ Ah! truly aes | 
replied, “scandal never wants matter. Virtue herself furnishes food 
for it. Ourneighbours say, that we are dangerous people, and deserve 
to be taken notice of by the government. In a-word, you are thought 
to be a spy of the King of Portugal.” While I pronounced these 
words, I looked hard at my master, as Alexander eyed his physician ;* 
te ta Da my pear a to discover what effect my report pro- | 
duced in him. I thought I observed in my patron an emotion that too 
well agreed with the conjectures of the neighbourhood ; and he fell 
into a fit of musing on which I did not put the most favourable construc- 
tion. But he soon recovered himself, and said with an air of tran- 
quillity, “Gil Blas, let our neighbours think as they please, without 
making our peace depend upon their imaginations; and since we 
give them no cause to think amiss of us, let their opinion give us no 
uneasiness.” | a 
' Upon this, he went to bed, and I followed his example, without 
knowing what to think of the matter. Next day, just as we were! 
ing out in the morning, we heard a loud rap at the outward door’ 
My master opened the other, and looking through the small graté& 


: 2 - >] 
* Alexander the Great having received a letter, intimating that his physig 
designed to poison him, took the cup of medicine which he prescribed, and, ar” 
ing it without hesitation, put the letter into the suspected person’s hand, fixin 
eyes steadfastly upon him while he read it, in order to discover in his ¢ 

ance the signs of innocence or guilt. . : 
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saw a decent sort of.a man at it, who said, “ Sefior Cavalier, I am an 
alguazil, and come hither to tell you that the corregidor would speak 
with you.”—‘“ What does he want with me?” replied my patron.— 
“That I do not know, Sefior,” said the’alguazil ; “but you have only to go 
to his house, and -you will know.” —“I am his humble servant,” resumed 
my master ; “but have no manner of business with him.” Sosaying, he 
shut the second door ; and having walked up and down for some time, 
like a man to whom the words of the alguazil had given grave cause 
for thought, he put six reals into my hand, saying, “ Gil Blas, thou 
mayest go out, my friend, and pass the day as thou wilt. I do not 
intend to go abroad so early, and have no further occasion for thee 
this morning.” These words made me believe that the fear of being 
apprehended obliged him to stay at home ; so that, when I left him, 
in order to see i my suspicions were unjust, [ hid myself in a place 
from whence I could see him, if he should come out ; and should 
have had the patience to stay there the whole morning, had he not 
spared me the trouble. An hour after, I saw him walking in the 
street, with an air of assurance that at first confounded my penetra- 
tion; but, far from being duped by those appa I distrusted 
them, having no favourable opinion of him. I looked upon his com- 
posure as affected, and even imagined that his remaining at home was 
with a view of securing his gold and jewels ; and that, in all proba- 
bility, he would consult his safety by immediate flight. I did not 
expect to see him again, and hesitated about going in the evening to 
give my attendance at the door; so sure | was that he would quit 
the city instantly, to escape the danger that threatened him. I did 
not fail, however, to be there ; and, to my utter surprise, my master 
returned at his usual time, went to bed without showing the least 
uneasiness, and got up next day with the same tranquillity. 

Just as he had finished dressing, somebody knocked at the door. 
My master, looking through the grate, perceived the same alguazil 
who had been there the preceding day, and asked what he wanted. 
” Ara answered the alguazil ; “ here is Monsieur the corregidor.” * 
At this formidable name, my blood froze in my veins ; for I was greatly 
afraid of these gentlemen, since I had passed through their hands ; 
and wished that moment to be a hundred leagues from Madrid. For 
my patron, he was less afraid than I ; he opened the door, and received 
the judge with great respect. ‘You see,’ said the corregidor to him, 
* Ldo not come to your lodgings with many attendants ; being desirous 
of doing everything with as little noise as possible ; and I believe that 
you deserve this respect, notwithstanding the ugly reports that are 
spread of you. Tell me, therefore, your name and your business at 

adrid ?”~——“ Sefior,” replied my master, “1 was born in New Castile, 
and my name 1s Don Bernard de Castel Blazo. With regard to my 
occupation, I divert myself in walking, frequenting the theatre, and 
enjoying the agreeable conversation of a few select friends.”—“ Doubt- 
less,” said the judge, “ you have a great income.” —“ No, sir,” resumed 


Tn every city of Spain, the corregidor is the chief civil magistrate, and is 


always appointed by the king. 
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my alge interrupting him, “TI have neither rents, Jand, nor house.” 
—“ How do you live, then?” replied the corregidor.—“ On that which 
you shall see,” said Don Bernard : at the same time, he lifted up a 
anging of tapestry, opened a door which I had not before observed, 
then another behind that, and carried the judge into a closet, where 
he showed him a great trunk filled with pieces of gold. | 

“Sefior,” he then said, “ you know that the Spaniards are enemies 
to labour : nevertheless, however averse they may be to trouble, I 
may safely say that I excel them all in that particular, having a fund 
of laziness that renders me incapable of any manner of employment. 
{f I would dignify my vices, I would call this laziness, a philosophical 
indolence, the work of a mind weaned from everything that is most 
ardently pursued in life: but I will frankly own that I am constitu- 
tionally idle; so idle, that if I were under a necessity of working 
for my livelihood, I believe I should let myself die of hunger. There- 
fore, in order to lead a life agreeable to my humour, to free myself 
from the trouble of managing my estate, and, above all things, to save 
myself the plague of asteward, I have converted my whole patrimony, 
consisting of several considerable inheritances, into ready money. In 
this trunk are fifty thousand ducats; more than I shall ever have 
occasion for, were I to live for a century ; for I do not spend a thou- 
sand a year, and am already turned of fifty. Iam not at all afraid of 
what is to happen ; for, thank Heaven, J am not addicted to any 
one of the threo things which commonly bring men to ruin. Iam not 
a slave to the table ; 1 play only for amusement, and am quite tired of 
women ; so that I am under no apprchension of being ranked, in my 
old age, among those voluptuous dotards, who purchase the favours 
of courtesans at an extravagant price.” 

‘What a happy man you are!” said the corregidor ; “ you are very 
unjustly suspected of being a spy ; that office being very unfit for a 
person of your character. Proceed, Don Bernard,” added he ; “‘con- 
tinue the life you now lead ; and, far from disturbing your happiness, 
I declare myself the guardian of it. I beg the favour of your friend- 
ship, and offer you mine in return.”—“ Ah, Sefior,” cried my master, 
penetrated with these obliging expressions, “I accept the precious 
offer you make with equal joy and respect; for, in vouchsafing me 
your friendship, you increase my wealth and crown my felicity!” 
After this conversation, which the alguazil and I overheard at the 
closet door, the corregidor took his leave of Don Bernard, who could 
not enough express his gratitude ; while I, to second my master, and 
assist him in doing the honours of the house, overwhelmed the 
alguazil with civilities, making a thousand profound bows, though, in 
the bottom of my soul, I harboured that disdain and aversion whic 
every man of honour has for one of his occupation. 
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‘CHAPTER XXVUOL 


The astonishment of Gil Blas, when he met Captain Rolando at 
Madrid, and the curious things which that robber recounted to hum. 


Don BERNARD DE CastEL Bxazo, after having waited upon the corre- 
gidor to the street, returned with al] expedition to lock his strong 
box, and all the doors that secured it. Then we went out, both very 
well satisfied—he, at having acquired a powerful friend, and I, for 
being now secured in my six reals aday. The desire I had to recount 
this adventure to Melendez made me take the road to his house, but 
when I had almost reached it, I perceived Captain Rolando. My 
surprise was extreme at finding him in this place, and I could not 
help shivering at the sight of him. He knew me at once, accosted 
me very gravely, and preserving still his air of superiority, ordered 
me to follow him. I obeyed with fear and trembling saying to 
myself, “Alas! he will, doubtless, make me pay what I owe him 
Whither will he lead me? aa to some subterranean abode in this 
city. A plague upon it! if I thought so, I would let him see, in a 
hurry, that I have not got the goutin my toes.” As I walked behind 
him, t resolved to take particular notice of the place where he should 
stop, from which I proposed to scamper off as fast as my legs could 
carry me, should it seem in the least suspicious. 

But Rolando soon banished my fear, by going into a noted tavern ; 
I followed him, and he called for the best wine, and told the host to 
let us bave dinner. In the meantime, we went into a room by our- 
selves, where the captain seeing himself alone with me spoke in this 
manner: “Thou must be surprised, Gil Blas, to meet thy old com- 
mander in this place ; and wilt be more so still, when thou shalt hear 
what [am going to relate. That day on which I left thee in our 
subterranean retreat, and set out for Mansilla with my whole company, 
in order to dispose of the mules and horses we had taken the preced- 
ing day, it was our fortune to meet the son of the corregidor of Leon 
in his coach, accompanied by four men on horseback well armed. 
We made two of them bite the dust, and the others betake them- 
selves to flight ; while the coachman, afraid of his master’s life, cried 
in a suppliant voice, ‘Oh, dear gentlemen ! inthe name of God, do 
not kill the only son of the corregidor of Leon!’ My people did not 
at all relent at these words, which, on the contrary, inspired them 
with fury. ‘Gentlemen,’ said one among us, ‘let not the son of our 
mortal enemy escape : how many people of our profession has his— 
father put to death ! let us avenge them now, and sacrifice this viétim 
to their manes which appear at this moment to demand one” The 
rest of my men approved of this i ae ; and even my lieutenant 

repared to act the high-priest in this ceremony, when I held his 

ands, saying, ‘Stop ! why should we shed blood unnecessarily ? let 
us be satisfied with the purse of this young man, whom, since he 
makes no resistance, it would be the utmost barbarity to kill : besides, 
he is not accountable for the actions of his father, who does no more 
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than his duty in condemning us to death ; just as we do ours in rifling - 
travellers on the highway.’ 

_ “My intercession for the corregidor’s son was far from being in 
vain ; we took none but his money and the horses of the two men 
we had slain. We sold them, together with our own, at Mansilla. 
Then we returned to our cavern, which we reached next day before it 
was light. We were not a little astonished to find the trapdoor lifted 
up ; and our surprise redoubled, when we saw Leonarda fettered. 
She briefly informed us of what had happened. The remembrance of 
thy colic made us laugh ; we wondered how thou couldst outwit us 
never having thought thee capable of playing such a clever trick, and 
we forgave thee on account of the invention. As soon as we had 
untied our cook, I gave her orders to dress some food for us, then we 
went to look after our horses in the stable, where the old negro, who 
had received no sustenance for four and twenty hours, was at the last 
ep We would have given him all the assistance in our power ; but 
he had lost his senses, and was otherwise so low, that, notwithstand- 
ing our good will, we left the puor devil in the clutches of death. 
This did not deprive us of our appetite, which having satisfied with a 
sumptuous meal, we retired to our several chambers, and slept the 
rest of the day. When we rose, Leonarda informed us that Domingo 
was no more ; upon which we carried him to the cellar, where thou 
mayest remember thy bed was, and there performed his funeral 
obsequies, as if he had enjoyed the honour of being our companion. 

“ive or six days after, it happened, that intending to make an 
excursion, we one morning, on the skirts of the wood, fell in with three 
troops, belonging to the Holy Brotherhood, who seemed waiting in 
order to attack us. As we perceived only one of the three at first, we 
despised it, though more numerous than our company, and attacked 
it accordingly ; but while we were engaged with it, the other two, who 
had found means to keep themselves hitherto concealed, rushed upon 
us so suddenly, that our valour was of no use, and we were compelled 
to yield to the numbers of the foe. Our lieutenant and two of our 
men fell on the field, while the two that remained and I were so 
hemmed in and overpowered that we were taken prisoners ; and while 
two of their troops conducted us to Leon, the third went and destroyed 
our retreat, which had been discovered in the manner I shall relate : 
A peasant of Luceno, who was crossing the forest on his return home, 
perceived, by accident, the trapdoor ot our cavern open—thou hadst 
not shut it down, as it was that very day on which thou madest thy 
escape with the lady. Suspecting that it was the place of our abode, 
he had not courage to go in, but contented himself with taking a good 
observation of the place; the better to mark it, he slightly barked 
some of the trees at small distances as he went along, until he had got 
quite out of the wood. Then he repaired to Leon, imparted his dis- 
covery to the corregidor, who received it with the more joy, because 
his son had just been robbed by our company. The judge assembled 
three brigades to arrest us, and the peasant became their guide. 

,__“ My arrival in the city of Leon was a spectacle for all the inhabitants. 

Had I been a Portuguese general made prisoner of war, the people could 
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not have been more eager to seeme. ‘ Behold,’ said they, ‘behold the 
famous captain who was the terror of this country, and who, with his 
two comrades, deserves to have the flesh torn from his bones with red 
hot pincers.’ Being carried before the corregidor, who began to insult 
me, saying, ‘Well, miserable wretch ! Heaven, wearied with the dis- 
orders of ‘thy life, at: last resigns thee to my justice !’—‘Sir,’ replied 
J, ‘if my crimes are manifold, at least, I cannot reproach myself with 
the death of your only son, whose life I preserved, for which you owe 
me some acknowledgment.’—‘ Ah, miscreant!’ cried he, ‘people of 
thy character are not entitled to claim generosity from us; and even 
if [ wished to save thy life, the duty of my office would not allow it !’ 
Having spoken to me in this manner, he ordered us to be imprisoned 
in a dungeon, where he did not let my companions linger long ; they 
went out at the end of three days to act a tragic scene in the market- 
place. As for me, I remained three whole weeks in gaol. I believed 
that my punishment ‘was deferred in order to make it more terrible ; 
and I was in expectation of a death altogether new, when the corre- 
gidor, ordering me to be brought into his presence, said, ‘ Listen to thy 
sentence: Thou artfree. Had it not been for thee, my only son would 
have been murdered on the highway. As a father, I was willing to 
acknowledge this service ; but not having it in my power to acquit 
thee as a judge, I wrote to court in thy behalf, solicited thy pardon, 
and obtained it. Thou mayest go, then, whither thou shalt please. 
But,’ added he, ‘take my advice ; reflect seriously on thy ill-spent life, 
and from henceforth quit the profession of robbery.’ 

“T was ane affected with these words, and took the road to 
Madrid, resolved to begin anew, and live honestly in that city. I found 
my parents both dead, and their effects in the hands of an old relation, 
who gave me such a faithful account of them as guardians commonly 
do ; all that I have been able to touch, being no more than three 
thousand ducats, which, in all probability, is not above one-fourth of 
whatismy due. But what course could I take? Ishould gain nothing 
by going to law: therefore, to avoid idleness, I have purchased the 
charge of an alguazil, which I execute as if I had done nothing else all 
my life. My brethren, out of decency, would have opposed my admis- 
sion, had they been acquainted with my story. Luckily they were 
ignorant of it, or pretended to be, which is the same thing ; for 1n that 
honourable corps it is the business of every individual to conceal his 
own exploits. Thank Heaven! not one of us can justly reproach his 
fellow ; so that it may be said of the fraternity—‘ The devil may take 
the best.’ Nevertheless, my friend,” added Rolando, “T will now dis- 
close the bottom of my so The profession which I have embraced 
is not at all to my liking; it requires a behaviour too delicaté and 
mysterious for me; and whatever frauds we practise, must be very 
crafty and secret. Oh, how [regret my old profession! I grant there 
is more safety in this new employment ; but there was more pleasure 
in the other; and I love liberty! In all likelihood I shall get rid of 
my Office, and set out one morning for the mountains at the source of 
the Tagus, where I know there is a retreat inhabited by a numerous 
company, chiefly of Catalonians (that is making its eulogium in one 
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word): if thou wilt accompany me, we will go and increase the number 
of these great men. I shall be second captain in their company ; and 
will, for thy better ie a ea them that I have seen thee ten 
times engaged by my side. I will extol thy valour to the skies, and 
say more in thy praise than a general says of an officer whom he wants 
to promote. 1 will take care not to mention a word of the trick thou 
didst play us, because it would make them suspicious of thee: the 
adventure shall therefore be concealed. Well,” added he, “art thou 
ready to follow my fortune? 1 wait for thy reply.” 

“Every man to his taste,” said I to Rolando; “you are born for 
hardy deeds, and I for a quiet and easy life.”—-“ Oh! I understand you,” 
cried he interrupting me; “the lady whom love persuaded you to 
rescue still keeps possession of your heart ; and doubtless you lead a 
happy life with her at Madrid. Confess, Mr. Gil Blas, that you have 
taken lodgings for her, and spend together the pistoles which you carried 
off from the subterranean retreat.” I told him that he was mistaken, 
and that, in order to undeceive him, I would, while we should be at 
dinner, relate the story of the lady. This Idid accordingly, and informed 
him of all that had happened to me since I quitted the company. 
Towards the end of our repast, he resumed the subject of the Cata- 
lonians, acknowledged that he was determined to join them, and made 
a new attempt to engage me in the same resolution ; but finding that 
I was not to be persuaded, he changed both tone and countenance, 
looked at me proudly, and said in a very serious tone,—“ Since thou 
hast such a grovelling soul, as to prefer thy servile condition to the 
honour of associating with men of courage, [ abandon thee to the base- 
ness of thy inclinations. But listen to the words I am about to pro- 
nounce, and let them remain engraven on thy memory: Forget that 
thou hast met me to-day, and never speak of me from henceforth ; for 
if ever I shall hear that thou so much as namest me in conversation— 
thou knowest me—I will say no more.” Having thus expressed him- 
“ote he called the host, discharged the bill, and we got up in order to 
eave, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


He is dismissed by Don Bernard de Castel Blazo, and enters into the 
service of a Beau. | 


As we went out of the tavern, and were taking leave of one another, 
my master happening to pass, saw me; and I perceived looked hard 
at the captain, which made me believe that he was surprised to find 
me acquainted with such a personage. Certainly the appearance of 
Rolando could not prepossess people in his favour. He was a very 
tall fellow, with a long visage and hook-nose ; and, though not ugly, . 
had very much the air of a sharper. | 

___ I was not deceived in my conjectures ; for, in the evening, I found 
Don Bernard full of the captain’s figure, and extremely well disposed 
to believe all the fine things I could have said of him, had I dared. 
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* Gil Blas,” said he, “who is that tall spunger, in whose company I 
saw thee to-day ?”—I replied, “He is an alguazil ;” and thought he 
would rest satisfied with that answer: but he asked a great many 
other questions ; and as I appeared embarrassed, because I remem- 
bered the threat of Rolando, he broke off the conversation abruptly 
and went to bed. The next morning, when I had done my duty as 
usual, instead of six reals, he give me as many ducats, saying,—“ Hold, 
my friend ; here is what I give thee for having served me hitherto. 
Go, and seek for another place ; I cannot retain a servant who has such 
acquaintances.” It came into my head to pretend, in my own justifica- 
tion, that my acquaintance with the alguazil was occasioned by m 
having prescribed for him while I practised physic at Valladolid. 
“Very well,” replied my master, “that is an ingenious evasion ; but 
thou shouldst have thought of it last night, and not have been so 
much disconcerted.”—“ Sir,” added I, “I thought it would be impru- 
dent for me to tell it; and that was the cause of my confusion.” —“ Oh, 
surely,” replied he, clapping my shoulder very gently, “ you have been 
very prudent ; I did not think you had been so cunning. Qo, child, 
I have no further occasion for thee ; a lad who consorts with alguazils 
will not suit me.” 

I went instantly to inform Melendez of this piece of bad news, whotold 
me, for my consolation, that he intended to introduce me intoa better 
family. Accordingly, a few days after, he said, “ Gil Blas, my friend,” 
you do not expect the happiness I have to announce to you, you are 
going to have the most agreeable post in the world ; for I will settle 
you with Don Matthias de Silva, a man of the first quality, and one 
of those young lords who are called fops. He does me the honour to 
buy cloth of me ; on trust, indeed ; but there is nothing lost by trust- 
ing people of his rank ; for they commonly marry rich heiresses, who 
pay their debts ; and even if :that should not happen, a tradesman, 
who understands his business, sells to them always at such prices, 
that he can afford to lose three-fourths of his bargain. The steward 
of Don Matthias is my  eaheatrd friend. Let us go to him; he will 
himself present you to his master ; and you may depend upon it he 
will, for my sake, treat you with uncommon regard.” 

Yn our way to the house of Don Matthias, the merchant said, “It 
will not be amiss, I believe, to give you some information of the 
character of this steward, whose name is Gregorio Rodriguez. 
Between you and me, he is a man of no family, who, finding himself 
born for business followed the bent of his genius, and enriched him- 
self in two ruined families whom he served in quality of steward. I 
warn you that he is very vain, and loves to see the rest of the servants 
cringe to him. They must address themselves first to him, when they 
have the least favour to ask of their master ; for should it happen, 
that they obtain it without his interest, he has always expedients in 
readiness by which it will either be revoked, or rendered ineffectual. 
Remember this, Gil Blas, in the regulation of your conduct : pay your 
court to Sefior Rodriguez, preferably to your master himself, and do 
all that lies in he ad to please him ; his friendship will bestead 
you much; he will pay your wages punctually; and if you are 
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dexterous enough to acquire his confidence, he may give you some 

retty bone to pick, out of the number he has in his possession. Don 
Matt ias ig a young lord, who minds nothing but his pleasure, and 
would not for the world inform himself of the state of his own affairs. 
What a glorious family is that for a steward!” _ 

Arriving at the house, we desired to speak with Sefior Rodriguez, 
who, we were told, was in his own apartment : there we found him 
with a kind of farmer, who had a blue canvas bag of money in his 
hand. The steward, who looked more pale and yellow than a love- 
sick girl, came towards Melendez with open arms. He, on the other 
hand, met him in the same manner, and the embraced one another 
with demonstrations of friendship, in which there was, at least, as 
much art as nature. Then my affair came upon the carpet. Rodriguez 
examined me from head to foot, and told me, in a very polite manner 
that I was just such a one as Don Matthias wanted, and that he would 
with pleasure present me to that lord. Upon which, Melendez letting 
him know how much he was interested in my behalf, and begging 
that he would favour me with his protection, committed me to his 
care ; and, after abundance of compliments, withdrew. He was no 
sooner gone, than Rodriguez said to me, “I will conduct you to my 
master as soon as I can dispatch this honest countryman.” Then 
going to the peasant he took hold of the bag. “ Talego,” said he, “ let 
us see if there be five hundred pistoles here.” Having counted the 
money, and found it right, he gave the farmer a discharge for the sum, 
and sent him away; then putting the pistoles into the bag again, 
addressed himself to me, saying, “ This is the right time for us to go 
to the levee of my master, who commonly rises about noon. It is near 
the hour, and I suppose he is up.” 

We found Don Matthias in his morning-gown, Jolling in an easy 
chair, over an arm of which he had thrown one of his legs, where he 
balanced himself, and rasped tobacco. He was talking to a footman 
who, for the present, did the duty of his valet de chambre. “ My lord,” 
said the steward to him, “here is a young man, whom [ take the 
liberty to present as one fit to fill the place of the valet whom you 
dismissed two days ago. Melendez, your draper, recommends him 
assuring me that he is a lad of merit ; and I hope your lordship will 
be very well satisfied with his behaviour.”—“ Enough,” answered the 
young lord ; “since you introduce him to me, I receive him into my 
service with implicit faith, and make him my valet de chambre: so 
that affair issettled. But, Rodriguez,” added he, “let us talk of some- 
thing else ; you are come very opportunely ; for I was just going to 
send for you. I have bad news to tell you, my dear Rodriguez! you 
must know, I had ill luck at play last night. Together with a hun- 
dred pistoles which I had about me, I have lost two hundred more ; 
and you must know of what importance it is for people of quality to 
discharge that sort of debts ; it is, indeed, the only kind which we are 
is hae in point of honour, to pay; and we do not give ourselves 
muck concern about the rest. You must, therefore, find two hundred 
pistoles immediately, and send them to the Countess of Pedrosa.”— 

Sir,” said the steward, “it is sooner said than done. Where shall I 
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get that sum to please you? I cannot get one farthing from your 
tenants, let me threaten as I may ; and yet I am obliged to maintain 
your family in an honourable way, though I epee my life in procur- 
ing withal to defray the expense. True, indeed, I have hitherto, thank 
Heaven ! made both ends meet ; but I am now reduced to such ex- 
tremity, that I know not what saint in heaven to invoke.”—‘“ All these 
harangues are useless,” cried Don Matthias interrupting him ; “and 
you worry me with your reflections. Don’t imagine, Rodriguez, that I 
shall change my disposition, and take to looking into my own attairs. 
An aprecable amusement, truly, fora man of pleasure like myself !”— 
“(ood patience,” replied the steward ; “at the rate you go on, I fore- 
sec that you will be rid of that care in a very short time.”—“ You 
fatigue me,” said the young lord, in a passion; “you are killing me! 
Give me leave to ruin myself imperceptibly! I tell you I want two 
hundred pistoles, and I must have them.”—“ Tl go, then,” said 
Rodriguez, “and have recourse to thie little old man, who has already 
lent you money at high intcrest.”—‘‘ You may, if you please, have re- 
course to the devil,” answered Don Matthias; “provided I have two 
hundred pistoles, T shall give myself no further trouble about the 
matter. 

As he had pronounced these words in a hasty and discontented man- 
ner, the steward went away, and a young man of quality called Don 
Antonio Centelles came in. “ What is the matter?” said this last 
tomy master ; “thou art gloomy, my friend : I perceive indignation in 
thy countenance. What can have put you in this bad humour? Til 
lay a wager that was some bore who was going out as I came in.”— 
“Ves,” replied Don Matthias, “it was my steward: cvery time he 
comes to speak with me, I suffer annoyance from talking about my 
affairs; hesays Tam spending the principal of my income. _ ‘The idiot! 
Would not one think it was his money [ spend.”—“ My child !” said 
Don Antonio, “1 am inthe same condition, having a man of business 
who is not more reasonable than thy steward. When the rogue, in 
obedience to my repeated orders, brings money for me, one would 
think he gave it out of his own pocket. He overwhelms me with re- 
flections. ‘Sir, says he, ‘you are undone ; your rents are seized,’ 
I am obliged to cut him short, in order to put an end to his ridiculous 
discourse.”—-“ ‘he misfortune is.” said Don Matthias, “we cannot live 
without theso people, who arc necessary evils.”—‘ They are so,” replied 
Centelles ; “ but, hark’ee,” added he laughing with all his might, “there 
is a. comical thought come into my head: a most incomparable con- 
ception ! by which we may convert those scenes which we have with 
them into mirth, and divert ourselves with that which now gives us 
so much uneasiness. Let me demand of thy steward all the money 
thou shalt have occasion for, while thou dost the same by my manager ; 
then they may moralise as they please ; we can hear them with great 
composure ; because thy steward will show moe thy accounts, and my 
factor will entertain thee with mine: I shall hear of nothing but thy 
profusion, and thou wilt see nothing but mine. This will be admir- 
able sport |” 
_ A thousand bright speeches succeeded this sally, and mightily 
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diverted the young lords, who conversed together with a great deal of 
vivacity, until their discourse was peveaie bas by Gregorio Rodriguez, 
who returned with a little old man ost bald. Don Antonio 
would have gone away saying, “ Adieu, Don Matthias, I shall see you 
by and by : at present you have, doubtless, some serious affair to dis- 
cuss with these gentlemen.”—“ Oh, not at all,” replied my master ; 
“stay, it is no secret. That discreet old person, whom you see, is an 
honest man who lends me moncy at the rate of twenty per cent.”— 
“ How ! twenty per cent!” cried Centelles with an air of astonish- 
ment ; “I congratulate thee upon being in such good hands ! Iam 
not so kindly dealt with, and may say that I purchase silver at the 
price of gold: I commonly borrow at the rate of forty in the hun- 
dred.” —“ Heavens ! what extortion!” exclaimed the old usurer ; “do 
these knaves ever think of another world? Iam not at all surprised 
at the exclamations raised against people who lend upon interest. It 
is the exorbitant profit which some exact that ruins our honour and 
reputation. If all my brethren were like me, we should not be so 
much reviled ; for my sole view in lending is to befriend my fellow- 
creatures. Ah! if times were as good as they have been, I would 
offer you my purse without interest ; and truly, inspite of the present 
scarcity, I can scarce prevail upon myself to take twenty per cent. 
But, for my part, I believe, money has retired sr within the bowels 
of the earth : there is no such thing to be had ; for which reason, I 
am obliged to retrench my benevolence. “ How much do you want?” 
added he, addressing himself to my master. 

“T must have two hundred pistoles,” replied Don Matthias.—“ Here 
are four hundred in a bag,” said the usurer; “you shall have one 
half.” So saying, he pulled from under his cloak a blue bag, which 
seemed to be the very same which the peasant Talego had left with the 
five hundred pistoles in it, in the hands of Rodriguez. Tsoon knew what 
to think of the matter ; and saw that Melendez had not praised the 
steward’s understanding without a cause. The old man, having emptied 
the bag on the table, began to count the money. The cupidity of my 
master was inflamed at the sight ; and, eager to possess the whole sum 
he said to the usurer, “ Sefior Discomulgado, I have just made a prudent 
reflection. [am very stupid ! I was going to borrow only enough to 
pay my debts, forgetting that I have nota penny in my purse. I should 

e obliged to have recourse to you again to-morrow ; therefore, to spare 
you the trouble of coming back, | think it will not be amiss to take 
the whole four hundred.”—“ ord,” said the usurer, “a part of this 
money was designed for a good licentiate who has some fat benefices, 
which he charitably employs in persuading young girls to retire from 
the world, and in furnishing their retreats. But since you have occa- 
sion ior the whole sum, it is at your service : all that I desire is suffi- 
cient security.” —“ Oh! as for security,” said Rodriguez interrupting 
him, and taking a paper out of his pocket, “you shall be satisfied ; 
here is an order to be signed by Don Matthias for five hundred pistoles, 
apen one of his tenants called Talego, a rich farmer of Mondejan.”— 
“Very well,” replied the usurer, “I never make difficulties.” Then the 
steward presented a pen to his master, who, without reading the order, 
set his name to the bottom, whistling all the while. 
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This affair being ended, the old man took his leave of my patron, 
who ran and embraced him, saying, “Till our next meeting, Sefior 
usurer, I am wholly yours: I don’t know why people of your baNede 
sion are branded with the name of rogues ; for my own part, 1 think 

ou are very necessary and serviceable to society ; you are the conso- 
ation of a thousand heirs, and the resource of all those lords whose 
expense exceeds their income.”—“ Thou art in the right,” cried Cen- 
telles ; “usurers are very honest people, whom we can never honour 
enough. I will, in my turn, embrace this gentleman, on account of 
his twenty per cent.” With these words, he approached, and hugged 
the old man; and these two exquisites, for their diversion, began to 
push him backward and forward to one another, like a ball between 
two tennis-players. After he had been tossed to and fro a good while 
they let him go with the steward, who was more deserving than he of 
their embraces, and of something else also. 

When Rodriguez and his agent were gone, Don Matthias sent the 
half of his pistoles to the Countess of Pedrosa, by the footman who 
was ea and secured the rest in a long embroidered silk purse 
which he commonly wore in his pocket. Very well satisfied with seeing 
himself in funds, he said to Don Antonio, with a gay air, “ What shall 
we do to-day? Let us consult about it.” —“ You speak like a sensible 
man,” replied Centelles ; “ with all my heart, let us deliberate.” While 
they were considering how to spend the day, two other lords arrived : 
these were Don Alcxo Segiar, and Don Fernando de Gamboa, both of 
them about the age of my master, that is, between eight-and-twenty 
and thirty. These four cavaliers, at meeting, embraced each other so 
warmly, that one would have thought they had not met for ten years ; 
then Don Fernando, who was a large jovial man, addressing himself 
to Don Matthias and Don Antonio, said, “Gentlemen, where do you 
intend to dine to-day? If you are not engaged, I’ll conduct you to a 
tavern, where you shall drink nectar. I su ped there last night, and 
left it this morning between five and six o'clock.” —“ Would to Heaven,” 
cried my master, “that I had passed the night as wisely! in which 
case, I should not have lost my money.” 

“ As for me,” said Centelles, “I treated myself last night with a new 
diversion ; for I love variety in those pleasures that alone make life 
agreeable. <A friend of mine carried me to the house of a farmer of 
the revenue, a gentleman who does his own business, together with 
that of the state. There I saw magnificence, good taste, and an elegant 
entertainment, but I was immensely amused with the owner of the 
house, who was extremely ridiculous, The Taxfarmer, though the 
most plebeian of his class, assumed the man of quality : and his wife 
though horribly ugly, affected the airs of a beauty, and said a thopsand 
silly things, seasoned with the Biscayan accent, which rendered them 
still more remarkably foolish. Besides, there were at table four or five 
children, with their tutor. You may easily conceive how I was diverted 
with this family supper.” | 

“And I, gentlemen,” said Don Alexo Segiar, “supped at the house 
of Arsenia the actress. We were six in all: Arsenia, Florimonda, with 
a coquette of her acquaintance, the Marquis of Zeneta, Don Juan of 
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Moncada, and your humble servant. We spent the night in drinking 
and joking. What luxury! It is true, indeed, Arsenia and Flori- 
monda have not much genius, but their habits of society supplied the 
place of wit. They are merry, brisk, romping creatures ; and I love 
them a thousand times better than your precise women of sense.” 


CHAPTER XXX, 


How Gil Blas became acquainted with the valets of the young men of _ 
fashion. The admirable secret they imparted to him, of acquir- 
eng the reputation of a man of wit, at a small expense; and the 
singular oath which they obliged him to take. 


THESE young nobles continued chatting thus, until Don Matthias, 
whom, in the meantime, I helped to dress, was ready to go abroad. 
Then he bade me follow him ; and all the fops together set out for 
the tavern to which Don Fernando de Gamboa had proposed to con- 
duct them. As I walked in the rear, in company with three other 
valets (for each of the cavaliers had one), I observed, not without 
wonder, that these three domestics copied the manners of their masters, 
and gave themselves the same airs. I saluted them as their new com- 
rade ; they returned the civility ; and one among them, after having 
observed me some minutes, said, “ Brother, I perceive that you have 
never as yet served a young lord.”—“ N. 0, indeed,” answered I; “it 
is not long since I came to Madrid.”—“ So, I suppose,” re lied he, 
“vou are countrified ; you seem timid and awkward, and there is 4 
stiffness in your behaviour: but no matter ; we will soon polish you, 
take my word !”—“T am afraid you flatter me,” said Itohim. “Not 
at all,” he replied ; “if you were the greatest blockhead in the universe, 
we shall be able to form you, you may depend.” 

This was enough to make me understand that my comrades were 
brave lgds, and that I could not be in better hands, in order to become 
a pretty fellow. When we arrived at the tavern, we found an enter- 
tainment ready, which Sefior Don Fernando had had the precaution to 
bespeak in the morning. Our masters sat down to table, and we 
stood ready to serve them ; then they began to talk with such gaiety, 
that I was delighted to hear them. I was very much amused with 
their different characters, thoughts, and expressions ; their fire, and their 
sallies of imagination, made me believe them a new species of men. 
Wherethe dessert was upon the table, we brought in a great number 
of bottles of the best Spanish wine, and left them, to go and dine by 
ourselves in a little hall, where the.cloth was laid for us. : 

I soon perceived that the knights, my companions, had more merit 
than I at first imagined : they not only assumed the manners of their. 
masters, but even affected their very language ; and these rascals suc- 
ceeded so well, that (the distinguished air excepted) there was no 
difference, Iadmired their free and easy deportment ; was charmed 
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with their wit, and despaired of ever being so agreeable. The valet 
of Don Fernando (because his master treated ours) performed the hon- 
ours of the banquet ; and, that nothing might be wanting, called the 
landlord, saying, “Master host, give us ten bottles of your very best 
wine, and, according to custom, add them to my master’s bill.” ——“ With 
all my heart,” replied the landlord ; “ but, Mr. Gaspard, you know that 
Sefior Don Fernando owes me a good many entertainments already ; 
and if by your means, I could touch a little money ”———“ Oh,” sai 
the valet interrupting him, “give yourself no trouble about what he 
owes you. I'll answer for it, my master’s debts are as good as gold : 
it is true, indeed, some unmannerly creditors have seized our rents ; 
but we shall obtain plenty of money very soon, and then we shall 
discharge your bill without so much as examining the articles.” 
Mantuano brought the wine, notwithstanding the rents being seized ; 
and we drank it in expectation of better times. It was a good jest to 
see us, every moment, toasting one another, under the surnames of 
our masters: Don Antonio’s valet giving the name of Gamboa to Don 
Fernando’s servant, and :Don Fernando's footman honouring Don 
Antonio’s valet with that of Centelles ; they called me Silva ; and by 
degrees we got as drunk under those borrowed names as our masters, 
to whom they properly belonged. 

Though I was not as brilliant as my companions, they did not fail 
to express their approbation of me. “Silva,” said one of the archest 
among them, “we shall make something of thee, my friend. I per- 
ceive thou hast a fund of genius, but dost not know how to use it to 
advantage. The fear of speaking nonsense hinders thee from talking 
at a venture ; and yet, by this alone, a thousand people nowadays 
acquire the reputation of wits. If thou wouldst shine, give the rein to 
thy vivacity, and indifferently risk everything that comes uppermost. 
Thy blunders will pass for a noble boldness ; and if, after having 
uttered a thousand impertinences, one witticism escapes thee, the silly 
things will be forgotten, the witty thought will be remembered, and 
the world will conceive a high opinion of thy merit. This is what our 
masters practise with such success ; and it is what every man must 
do, who aspires to the reputation of a distinguished wit.” 
| Besides that, I was but too fond of passing for a fine genius, and the 
secret which he had disclosed to me secmed so easy that I resolved not 
to neglect it. I put it instantly to the proof, and the wine I had drank 
contributed to its success ; [ spoke at random, and had the good for- 
tune to utter, among a great deal of nonsense, some flashes of wit, by 
which I acquired great applause. This coup d'essai filled me with con- 
fidence : I collected all my vivacity to produce some brilliant sally, 
and chance befriended me in the attempt. c | 

“Well,” said he who spoke to me in the street, “dost thou not 
begin to get rid of thy rust? Thou hast not been two hours in our 
company, and art already quite another man. Thou wilt improve 
visibly every nef See, what it is to serve people of quality! it 
elevates the mind ; while the being valet to citizens has a quite con- 
trary effect.” Doubtless,” answered I ; “and therefore I will hence- 
forth consecrate my service to the nobility.”—“That’s nobly said !” 
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cried Don Fernando's valet, half-seds over ; “‘itidoes not belong to 
your citizens to possess such superior geniuses as we are. Come, 
therefore, gentlemen,” added he, “let us take an oath never to serve 
such rascallions, and swear to it by the river Styx.” We laughed 
heartily at Gaspard’s conceit, which we approved of very much, and 
took the burlesque oath with our glasses in our hands. : 
We continued at table until our masters were pleased to retire, 
which was about midnight ; a circumstance which my companions 
looked upon as an excess of sobriety. Jt is true, indeed, these young 
lords left the tavern in such good time, only with a view to visit a 
famous coquette, who lived in the court end of the town, and kept 
open house for men of pleasure by night as well as by day. She 
was between thirty and forty years old, still extremely handsome, 
agreeable, and so consummate in the art of pleasing, that, it was said, 
she sold the remains of her beauty at a higher price than that which 
she had received for its first fruits. There were always in her house 
two or three other coquettes of the first rank, who contributed not a 
little to the great concourse of lords who frequented it. They gambled 
all the afternoon, then supped, and spent the night in drinking and 
making merry. Here our masters stayed till morning, and we also, 
without feeling the time lie heavy on our hands; for while they 
diverted themselves with the mistresses, we amused ourselves with 
the maids ; and at last departed altogether at break of day, every 
one going home to rest. | | 
My master getting up as usual about noon, dressed himself, and 
went out. I followed him to the house of Don Antonio Centelles, 
where we found one Don Alvaro de Acunha, an old gentleman, and 
professed rake. All the young men who had an ambition to become 
fine gentlemen, put themselves under his tuition; by which they 
were formed for pleasure, taught to make a figure in the world, and 
to spend their fortunes with a good grace. He himself had no appre- 
hension of squandering away his own—it was gone long ago. © ' fee 
three cavaliers having saluted one another, Centelles said to my 
master, “Faith, Don Matthias, thou couldst not come at a better 
time. , Don Alvaro is going to carry me to the house of a citizen who 
has invited the Marquis of Zenta and Jon Juan de Moncado to 
dinner, and thou shalt be of the party.”—" What is the name of this 
citizen?” said Don Matthias. “He is called Gregorio de Noricgo,” 
replied Don Alvaro ; “and I will, in two words, gave you a character 
of the young man. His father, who is a rich jeweller, having gone 
abroad to negotiate his affairs, left him the enjoyment of a large 
income ; but Gregorio is a fool, who has a disposition prone to spend 
his estate ; in doing which, he affects the man of fashion, and would 
fain pass for a wit in despite of nature. He has begged me to take 
under my direction, therefore, I govern him at present; and I 
can assure you, gentlemen, he is in a fair way ; his finances being 
already pretty well sunk.”—“TI don’t at all doubt it,” cried Centelles : 
“T see him already at the workhouse. Come, Don Matthias, let us 
make an acquaintance with him, that we may have some share in his 
ruin.”—“ With all my heart,” replied my master; “I rejoice to see 
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the fortune of these little upstart gentlemen fail, because they vainly 
pretend to rival us in splendour. Nothing, for example, ever gave 
me so much diversion as the misfortune of that publican’s son, who 
was, by his inclination for play and his vanity in aping the great, 
obliged to sell all, to his very house.”—“ Oh ! as for him,” said Don 
Antonio, “he deserves no compassion ; for he isas great a coxcomb 
in his adversity as he was in his ped eat A 

Centelles and my master accompanied Don Alvaro to the house of 
Gregorio de Noriego, Mogicon and I went thither also ; both of us. 
ravished to find a feast going forward, and to have an opportunity of 
contributing, on our parts, to the ruin of a citizen. As we went in, 
we perceived several people busy in dressing the dinner; and the 
ragouts they were preparing sent forth a savoury steam, that very 
much prepossessed the smell in favour of the taste. The Marquis of 
Zeneta and Don Juan of Moncada had just arrived. The entertainer 
seemed to be a great booby, who attempted in vain to assume the 
carriage of a man of fashion, being a very bad copy of those excellent 
originals, or rather a downright simpleton, who affected an air of 
understanding. Imagine a man of this character in the midst 
of five wags, whose sole aim was to exercise their -raillery upon 
him, and engage him in insupportable expense. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said 
Don Alvaro, after the first compliments, “I present to you Sefior 
Gregorio de Noriego, as a eaiaplets cavalier. Besides a thousand 
other excellent qualifications, he possesses an understanding so exqui- 
sitely cultivated, that you may talk to him on any subject you choose. 
He is equally strong on all subjects, from the most close and subtle 
logic down to the art of spelling.”—‘“ Oh, now you flatter me,” said 
the citizen interrupting him with a very foolish laugh: “ Sefior 
Alvaro, | may with more justice return the compliment ; for you are, 
as one may say, a very well of erudition.”-—“I had no design,” 
replied Don Alvaro, “to draw such a complete compliment on 
myself ; but, upon my word, gentlemen, Sefior Gregorio cannot fail 
to eg ie great reputation in the world.”—“ For my own part,” said 
Don Antonio, “what I am most charmed with, and what I greatly 
prefer to his knowledge in orthography, is the judicious choice he 
makes of his company ; instead of confining himself to the soclety of 
citizens, he cultivates acquaintance with none but young lords, with- 
out giving hinself any trouble about the expense attending it. There 
is in this conduct an elevation of sentiment which enchants me, it is 
what one may call spending one’s money with taste and discernment.” 

These ironical speeches were followed by a thousand more of the 
same sort, and poor Gregorio was spared by none of them ; each of 
the beaux, in his turn, uttering some jest, the meaning of which the 
‘fool did not perceive. On the contrary, he took everything in a 
literal sense, and pppeeree very happy in his guests ; nay, he seemed 
even pleased with being turned into ridicule. In short, he served 
them as a butt during the whole of dinner. They stayed with him 
the remaining part of the day, and all night long, while we drank at 
discretion as well as our masters ; and by the time they took leave 
of the citizen, we were all in an excellent condition, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Gil Blas sets up for a man of gallantry, and becomes acquainted 
with a fine lady. 


Arrer some hours of sleep, I rose in good humour; and remember- 
ing the advice I had received from Melendez, I went (my master not 
being yet awake) to present my respects to the steward, whose vanity 
seemed not a little flattered with this instance of my regard. He 
received me very graciously ; and asked if I liked the way of living 
practised among young noblemen. I replied, that, though it was quite 
new to me as yet, I did not despair of being reconciled to it in time. 

And truly this happened very soon ; for my tastes and disposition 
suffered a thorough change. Irom being sedate and pensive, I became 
lively and giddy—a sorry jester ; and the valet of Don Antonio compli- 
mented me on my metamorphosis, saying, that there was now nothin 
wanting to making me illustrious but an intrigue, which he aftirme 
was absolutely necessary towards finishing the character of a pretty 
fellow, all our comrades being beloved by some fair lady, and he 
alone being in possession of the good graces of no Jess than two women 
ot quality. I believed the rogue told a lie, and said to him, “ Mon- 
sieur Mogicon, to be sure you are a handsome young fellow, and’ 
have a great deal of wit and merit ; but I cannot conceive how Tadies 
of quality (especially as you do not live in their house) have been 
able to allow themselves to be charmed by a man of your condition.” 
—“ Why, truly,” said he, “they don’t know whol am. I make all 
uy conquests in the dress, and even in the name, of my master. I'll 
tell you how. I dress myself like a young nobleman ; I assume his 
behaviour, and go out to take the air; 1 ogle all the women I see, 
until I meet with one who returns my gaze ; I follow her, and find 
means to speak. I call myself Don Antonio de Centelles, and demand 
an assignation; the lady stands upon ceremony: I press her to 
comply ; she yields, et cetera. By this conduct, my child,” added he, 
“T have succeeded in my intrigues ; and I advise thee to follow my 
example.” 

I was too ambitious of being in the fashion, not to listen to this 
advice ; besides, I felt no aversion to a love intrigue. I therefore 
resolved to disguise myself like a young nobleman, and go in quest 
of amorous adventures. I dared not dress myself in our house, for 
fear of being observed, therefore I took arich suit of clothes from 
my master’s wardrobe, and making it up into a bundle, carried it to 
the house of a little barber, a friend of mine, where I thought I could 
dress and undress with more convenience. There I adorned myself 
to the best of my power, the barber lending me a helping hand, in 
order to set me off ; and when we imagined it was impossible to add 
anything to my appearance, I walked towards St. Jerome’s Meadow, 
from whence ] was persuaded I should not return without having 
found somé intrigue to my fancy : but I was not obliged to go so far 
from home ‘to find one of a very brilliant kind, 
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| As I was crossing a by-strect, I saw a lady richly dressed, and 
perfectly handsome, come out of a small house, and get into a hired 
coach that stood before thedoor. I stopped short to gaze at her ; then 
I bowed to her in such a manner, as to inform her that I was not at 
all displeased by her appearance ; and she, to let me see she deserved 
my notice still more than I imagined, lifted up her veil for a moment, 
and presented a most agreeable countenance to my view. Meanwhile 
the coach drove off, and I remained in the street, a little dazzled by 
the features I had seen. “What a charming face!” said I to my- 
self. ‘“ Bless me ! this is just what I wanted to complete my charac- 
ter. If the two ladies who are in love with Mogicon are as handsome 
as this, I pronounce him a lucky knave. I should be charmed with 
my fate, had I such a mistress.” 

hile making these reflections, I cast my eyes by accident towards 
the house from whence I had seen this lovely creature come out, and 
perceived, at a parlour window, an old gentlewoman who beckoned 
me to come in. 

I flew into the house in an instant, and found, in a rather handsome 
parlour, this vencrable and discreet matron ; who, taking me for a 
marquis at least, saluted me with great respect, saying, “I don’t at 
all doubt, Sefior, that you have conceived a very bad opinion of a 
woman who, without being acquainted with you, beckons you into 
her house ; but perhaps you will think more favourably of me, when 
you shall know that I don’t treat everybody in the same manner. 

ou appear to be a nobleman of the court.”—“ You are not mistaken, 
my dear,” said I, stretching out my right leg, and poising my body on 
my left hip; “Iam, without vanity, of one of the best families in 
Spain.”—“ I thought so, by your appearance,” she replied; “and J 
own, I love to oblige people of quality : that ismy foible. _1 observed 
you through the window, looking very earnestly at a lady who had 
just parted from me. Have you a passion for her? Tell me sin- 
cerely.”—“ Upon the faith of a courtier,” answered I, “she has capti- 
vated me. I never saw anything more tempting than that creature. 
Bring us together, my good mother, and depend upon my acknow- 
ledgment : such good offices rendered to us grandees seldom pass un- 
Ber tes Saas | 

“T have already told you,” replied the old gentlewoman, “that I 
am wholly devoted to people of quality, and delight in being useful 
tothem. I admit into my house, for instance, certain ladies, whom 
the exteriors of virtue hinder from receiving their gallants at home ; 
therefore I accommodate them with my house.”—“ Very well,” said I to 
her; “and I gs you have granted that favour to tho lady in 
question ?”—“ No,” she replied; “this lady is a young widew of 
quality, who wants a lover ; but she is so nice in that particular, that 
1 don’t know if you eed will please her, notwithstanding your 
extraordinary merit. [have already presented to her three handsome 
cavaliers, whom she treated with: disdain..—“ Oh, well, my dear !” 
cried I with an air of assurance, “ thou hast no more to do but to put 
me in her way. I will give thee a good account of her, believe me. 
I long to have a téte-a-téte with a shy beauty, having never as yet 
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met with one of that character.”—“ Well,” said the old woman, “if 
you come hither to-morrow, about this time, your curiosity may be 
satisfied.” —“ I will not fail,” answered I; “ and. we shall see whether 
or not a young nobleman, such as I, can miss a conquest.” 

I returned to the house of the little barber, without desiring any 
other adventures, but very impatient to see the issue of this. Next 
day, therefore, having been at great pains to set myself off, I repaired 
to the old ee house an hour before the appointment. 
“Seiior,” sald she, “you are punctual, and I am glad of it ; for you 
will find it well worth your trouble. T have seen your young widow, 
and have had some discourse with her about you. She forbade me to 
speak of you; but I have conceived such a friendship for you, I could 
not hold my tongue. You have had the good fortune to make an 
nae pee on her heart, and will be happy very soon. Between you 
and me, the lady is a delicious morsel; her husband lived with her 
but a very short time ; he fleeted away, as it were, like a shadow ; 
she hag all the merit of a young girl ;”—the good matron, doubtless, 
meant one of those sprightly maidens who knew how to enjoy life 
without the encumbrance of matrimony. 

In a little time, the heroine of the assignation arrived in a hired 
carriage, as she had done the day before, adorned with all the pomp of 
dress. As soon as she appeared in the hall, I began by five or six fashion- 
able bows, accompanied with their most graceful contortions ; after 
which, I approached her with a very familiar air, saying, “ My princess, 
behold a young nobleman who is enchanted with your beauty. Your 
image, since yesterday, has incessantly I ieptes itself to my imagi- 
nation, and expelled a duchess, who had began to get a footing in my 
heart.”—“ The triumph,” answered she, taking off her veil, “is too 
glorious for me, and yet I do not perfectly enjoy it; for you young 
noblemen are prone to change; and your hearts are, they say, more 
difficult to keep than ‘quicksilver.’—-“ Ah, my queen,” I replied, “Jet 
us heed the present onl , and let futurity take care of itself: you are 
handsome, and I amorous ; and, if you apprave of my passion, let us 
engage ourselves without any reflection, and embark like sailors, who 
think, only of the pleasures without perceiving the perils of their 
voyage.’ 

So saying, I threw myself, in a transport, at the feet of my nymph : 
and, the better to imitate the men of fashion, pressed her, in a petulant 
manner, to make me happy. She seemed a little moved by my en- 
treaties, but thought it was too soon to yield ; therefore, pushing me 
gently from her, “ Hold,” said she ; “you are too forward, and have 
the air of a libertine ; I am afraid you are no better than a downright 
rake,”—“Oh, fie, madam !” cried I, “surely you cannot hate that which 
all ladies of fashion love ; none but tradesmen’s wives exclaim against 
libertinism.”—“ You are certainly in the right,” she replied ; “and I 
cannot resist such a convincing reason. It is in vain, I find, to use 
Sree with noblemen like you ; and the women must advance one 

alf of the way. Know then your victory,” added she with an appear- 
ance of confusion, as if her modesty suffered in the confession ; “ you 
have inspired me with sentiments which I never felt before, and I 
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want only to know who you are, that I may determine to choose you 
for my lover. I believe you are a young lord, and even a man of 
honour. But of this I am not assured ; and, howsoever I may be 
prepossessed in your favour, I am resolved not to bestow my affection 
on @ person unknown.” 

It was then I remembered the expedient of Don Antonio's valet on 
a similar occasion ; and wishing, after his example, to pass for my 
master, “Madam,” said I to my widow, “I will not refuse to tell you 
my name, which I need not be ashamed to own ; did you never hear 
of Don Matthias de Silva ?”—“ Yes,” she replied ; “T have even seen 
him at the house of a lady, an acquaintance of mine.” Although I 
possessed a tolerable share of impudence, this answer disconcerted me 
a good deal ; however, I recollected myself in an instant, and makin 
an effort of genius to extricate myself, “‘ Well, then, my angel,” said J, 
“vou know a lord whom—I know also. Since you must have it, I 
am one of the same family ; his grandfather married my grand-uncle’s 
sister-in-law ; so that you sec we are very nearly related. My name 
is Don Ceesar, and I am the only son of the illustrious Don Fernand 
de Ribera, who was slain fifteen years ago, in a battle that was fought 
on the frontiers of Portugal. I could describe the action, which was 
very hot; but that would be losing the precious moments which love 
prompts us to employ in a more a ceable manner.” 

After this discourse, I became more pressing and passionate, but all 
to little effect ; the favours which my goddess bestowed upon me onl 
serving to make me sigh after those which she refused ; but thoug 
the barbarous creature got into her coach that waited at the door, I 
went home very well satisfied with my good fortune, although I was 
not yet perfectly happy. “If,” said I to myself, “TI have not been able 
to obtain the height of my wishes, it is because my princess is a lady 
of rank and delicacy, who could not yield to my transports during the 
first interview. The pace of her birth has retarded my happiness ; 
which, however, is only delayed for a few days.” Not but that I had 
likewise some suspicions that the whole affair was a well-concerted 
trick. But I loved to consider it in the most favourable point” of 
view, and to a the advantageous opinion I had conceived of the 
lady whom I had agreed to meet again next day; the hope of 
accomplishing my wishes giving me a taste, by anticipation, of the 
pleasures I expected to enjoy. 

With my fancy full of these smiling images, I returned to the house 
of my barber, where I changed my dress, and went to wait upon my 
master at a tennis-court, where I knew he was. I found him engaged 
in play, and even perceived that he had been lucky : for he was not one 
of those phlegmatic gamblers who enrich or ruin themselves without 
changinga feature. In his prosperity, he was full of insulting raillery ; 
but very morose when fortune declared against him. Leaving the 
tennis-court in great food humour, he went directly to the Prince's 
Theatre, and I followed him to the playhouse door, where, giving me 
: = rae “ Here, Gil Blas,” said he, “since I have been lucky, thou 

shalt feel the effects of it ; go, and enjoy thyself with thy companions ; 
and about midnight come to me at the house of Arsenia, where I am 
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to sup with Don Alexo Segiar.” So saying, he went in; and I re- 
mained, thinking how I should spend my dutat according to the 
intention of the donor. I was not long in suspense. Clarino, Don 
Alexo’s valet, appeared all of a sudden, and I carried him to the next 
tavern, where we regaled ourselves till twelve oclock; and from 
thence repaired together to the house of Arsenia, where he was like- 
wise ordered to rendezvous. A little lacquey opened the door, and 
introduced us into a parlour, where the waiting-women of Arsenia 
and Florimonda sat together, laughing as if for a wager, while their 
mistresses entertained our masters above. 

The arrival of two merry fellows, who had supped to their satisfac- 
tion, could not be disagreeable to ladies’ maids, ci aren d to those of 
the actresses ; but what was my astonishment, when, in the person of 
one of them, I beheld my widow, my adorable widow, whom I be- 
lieved a marchioness or countess! She seemed no less surprised at 
seeing her Don Cesar de Ribera metamorphosed into the valet de 
chambre of a noble: however, we looked at each other without being 
disconcerted ; and both, at the same instant, were seized with such a 
violent inclination to laugh, that we could not help indulging it. 
After which Laura (so was my princess called) taking me aside, while 
Clarino made up to her companion, very graciously presented her 
hand, saying softly, “ Shake hands, Don Cesar ; instead of reproach- 
ing, let us compliment one another. My friend, you performed your 
part to admiration, and I did not behave amiss in mine. What say 
you ? confess that you took me for one of those fine ladies of quality 
who amuse themselves with intrigues.”—“ It is true,” answered I; 
“but whoever you are, my queen, | have not changed my sentiments 
with my dress. I beg you will accept my services, and allow the valet 
de chambre of Don Matthias to finish that which Don Cesar had so 
happily begun.”—“ Yes,” said she; “I love thee still better in thy 
own aiaeaetee than in that of another : thou art just such a man 
as [am a woman ; and that is the strongest approbation I can bestow. 
I, therefore, receive thee into the crowd of my adorers ; we shall have 
no more occasion for the ministry of the old woman ; for thou mayest 
come hither with the utmost freedom. We actresses live without 
restratht, and if the public ever hear of our doings they only laugh ; 
and thou knowest it is our place to amuse.” 
~ Here we broke off, because there were others present, and the con- 
versation became general, sprightly, joyous, and full of palpable double 
entendres, Every one bore a part; Arsenia’s maid in particular, my 
lovely Laura, shone very ach: and showed a great deal more wit 
than virtue. On the other hand, our masters and the actresses often 
burs out into long fits of laughter which we overheard ; and from 
which we concluded that their discourse was of much the same stamp 
as our own. If all the fine things which were said that night ‘at 
Arsenia’s had been committed to writing, they would have comp 
believe, a treatise very instructive for youth. In the meantime, the 
hour of retreat, that is, the dawn, arrived. ; and we were obliged to part. 
Clarino followed Don Alexo, and I went home with Don Matthias. , 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


The conversation of some noblemen about the players of the Prince's 
7 Company. 


Tat day, while my master was dressing, he received a note from Don 
Alexo Segiar, desiring his company at his house. We went there and 
found with him the Marquis of Zeneta, and another young nobleman 
of agood mien, whom I had never seen before. “Don Matthias,” said 
Segiar to my master, presenting the unknown cavalier, “this is Don 
Pompeio de Castro, a relation of mine, who has been at the court of 
Poland almost from his infancy : he arrived at Madrid last night, and 
will set out to-morrow for Warsaw ; he can spare me only one day, 
therefore, I am resolved to enjoy the precious opportunity ; and, in 
order to make it the more agrecable to him, have called you and the 
Marquis of Zeneta to my assistance.” Upon this, my masterand Don 
Alexo’s kinsman embraced and complimented one another ; and I was 
much pleased with the discourse of Don Pompeio, who seemed to have 
a great share of judgment and pene 

Having dined at Segiar’s, these noblemen amused themselves at 
cards till the hour of going to the play ; and then went all together 
to the Prince’s Theatre, to see a new tragedy, entitled “The Queen of 
Carthage.” After the representation of the piece, they returned, and 
supped where they had dined. The conversation, at first, turned on 
the piece they had seen performed, and afterwards upon the actors. 
“ As for the work itself,” cried Don Matthias, ‘‘T have no great opinion 
of it ; it makes Auneas still more insipid than he is represented in the 
fEneid ; but everybody must agree it was divincly played. What says 
Sefior Don Pompeio ?—he doesnot scem to be of my opinion.” —“ Gentle- 


men,” said that cavalier smiling, “I have perecived that you are so 
much charmed with your players, and in particular with your actresses, 


that I dare not signify my dissent from your opinions.”—“ You are 
much in the right,” said Don Alexo in a jocular manner ; “your cen- 
sures will be very unseasonable here ; and you ought to show some 
respect for our actresses before us, who are the trumpets of theif repu- 
tation. As we drink with them every day, we can do no less than 
warrant them perfect in their vocation; and even give them certifi- 
cates, if there should be occasion for it.”—“I do not at all doubt it,” 
answered his relation, “and I daresay you would do the same for their 
morals, so much are you their friends.” | 

“Your Polish actors,” said the Marquis of Zeneta with a sneer, “are, 
doubtless, much better than ours.”—“ Yes, certainly,” replied Don 
Pompeio ; “at least there are some of them who have no faulfs.”— 
: fad these” resumed the Marquis, “ may depend upon your certifi- 
eate.”—“T have no connection with them,” said Don Pompeio ; “and, 
as I never enter into their parties of pleasure, can judge of their merit 
without prejudice. But do you really,” added he, “think your com- 
pany so excellent ?”—“ No, faith !” said the Marquis; “I believe no 
such thing; and, provided you give me leave to defend a very small 
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number of tho players, I will willingly give up all the rest. Won't 
you allow that she who played the part of Dido is an admirable actress 2 
did she not represent that queen with all the dignity and grace which 
is conformable to the idea we have of her? and did you not admire 
her art in engaging the mind of the spectator, and making him feel 
all the passions she expressed? She may be said to be consummately 
skilled in all the refinements of declamation.”—“T agree,” said Don 
Pompeio, “that she knows how to awake and touch the passions of 
the audience ; no player had ever more feeling ; and, on the whole, 
her representation is very fine; but she is far from being a perfect 
actress: I was shocked with two or three things in her performance. 
When she would express surprise, she rolls her eyes in such an extra- 
vagant manner as very ill becomes the deportment of a princess. Add 
to this, that in raising her voice, which is naturally low, she spoils its 
sweetness, and produces a very disagreeable croaking ; besides, in more 
places than one, she gave reason to suspect that she did not very well 
understand her part ; but, however, [am inclined to impute this rather 
to inattention than want of capacity.” 

“By what I can see,” said Don Matthias to the critic, “ you will not 
write verses in praise of our actresses.”—“ Pardon me,” replied Don 
Pompceio, “I can discover great talents through their defects. I own 
{ was enchanted with that actress who performed the part of a waiting 
woman in the interludes ; she has a fine genius, treads the stage grace- 
fully, and every witticism she utters is seasoned with a sarcastic smile, 
full of charms, which very much enhances the value of what is said. 
She may, indeed, be blamed for indulging her fire, sometimes, a little 
too much, and transgressing the bounds of modest assurance : but we 
must not be too severe ; and I could only wish that she would correct 
one bad habit she has contracted. Ofttimes, in the middle of a serious 
scene, she interrupts the performance all of a sudden, by yielding to 
2 silly desire of laughing, with which she is seized. You'll say she is 
applauded by the pit, even at these times: there, I own, she is lucky.” 

“Well, what do you think of the men?” said the Marquis, inter- 
rupting him ; “surely youll charge them full volley, since you have 
been so unmerciful to the women.”—“ No,” said Don Pompeio, “I 
think fou have some promising young actors ; and am particularly 
pleased with that fat comedian who acted the part of Dido’s prime 
minister : he declaims very naturally, just as they do in Poland.”— 
“Tf he can please you,” said Segiar, “ you must be charmed with the | 
action of him who played the part of A‘neas, Is not he a great 
comedian? an original ¢”—“ Very original,” replied the critic ; “ his 
cadence is quite peculiar, and his tones abundantly shrill: he almost 
always deserts nature; hurries over the words which contain the 
sentiment, and places the emphasis where it should not be ; making 
pauses even on articles and conjunctions. He diverted me very 
much ; abet when he expressed to his confidant the violence 
he did imself in abandoning the princess ; never was grief more 
comically expressed.”—“ Softly, cousin,” replied Don Alexo; “thou 
wilt make us believe, by and b , that there is nota great deal of 
taste at the court of Poland. Dost thou know that the actor of whom 
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we speak is reckoned a phoenix? Didst thou not hear what claps of 
applause he obtained? a plain proof that he is far from being con- 
temptible.’—“ That is no proof at all,” answered Don Pompeio : 
‘‘ Gentlemen,” added he, “ let us not, I beg of you, lay any stress ane 
the applause of the pit, which is often bestowed very unseasonably ; 
nay, more seldom.on true merit than on false, as Phzedrus observes, 
by an ingenious fable which I beg leave to repeat. Here it is: 

“The inhabitants of a certain city being assembled in public to see 
pantomimes, there was, among the performers, a favourite actor whom 
they applauded every moment. This buffoon, wishing to close the 
scene with a new kind of representation, ea alone upon the 
stage, stooped down, covered his head with his cloak, and squeaking 
like a little pig, acquitted himself so well, that the audience actually 
imagined he had one under his clothes. They ordered him therefore 
to throw off his mantle and dress ; which he did, and nothing appear- 
ing, the whole assembly thundered apps A peasant, who hap- 
pened to be one of the spectators, shocked at these expressions of 
admiration, cried—‘ Gentlemen, you have little cause to be charmed 
with that buffoon, who is not such an exquisite actor as you imagine : 
I can play the pig better than he ; and, 1f you doubt it, come hither 
again to-morrow at this hour.’ The people, prepossessed in favour of 
the pantomime, reassembled next day in greater numbers, rather to 
hiss the peasant than see what he could do. The two rivals appeared 
on the stage ; the buffoon began, and was applauded more than ever : 
then the countryman stooping in his turn, and muffling his head 
in his cloak, ae the ear of a real pig, which he held under his 
arm, and made it squeak most piercingly. Nevertheless, the audience 
gave the preference to the pantomime ; and hooted the peasant, who 
all of a sudden, producing the pig to the spectators, said, ‘Gentlemen, 
it is not | whom you hiss, but this poor pig himself. Behold what 
excellent judges you are !’” * 

‘‘Cousin,” said Alexo, “thy fable is too severe: but notwithstand- 
ing thy pig, we will not give up our opinion. Let us change the 
discourse,” added he; “I am tired of this subject. So, thou wilt 
depart to-morrow, in spite of my desire to enjoy thy company a little 
longer ?”—“ I wish I could make a longer stay in Madrid,” replied his 
kinsman ; “but it is not in my power. I have told you already, that 
I came to the court of Spain about an affair of state ; and, at m 
arrival yesterday, had an audience of the prime minister, whom 
shall see again to-morrow morning ; immediately after which I shall 
set out on my return to Warsaw.’—“ Thou art become altogether a 
Pole,” said Segiar ; “and, in all likelihood thou wilt never return to 
live.in Madrid.”—“TI believe I shall not,” answered Don Pompeio ; 
“for Iam so happy as to be beloved by the King of Poland, and 
enjoy a great deal of A ase at his court: but, notwithstanding his 
kindness to me, would you believe that I have been on the point of 

uitting his dominions for ever ?”—“ Pray, tell us the reason,” said 
on Alexo.— With all my heart,” answered Don Pompeio; “and, 
at the same time, I will relate the story of my life.” | 


* This fable is from Phedrus, a Latin writcr of fables who lived in the first 
century after Christ. 
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CHAPTER XXXIilI. 
The history of Don Pompeo de Castro. 


“Don ALEXxo,” added he, “knows that, while I was yet a boy, I 
resolved to carry arms ; and that seeing our own country in profound 
peace, I went to Poland, against which the Turks had just declared 
war. L was presented tothe king who gave me employment in his army. 
Being a younger brother, and of very small fortune, I was compelled 
to signalise myself in such a manner as to attract the notice of the 
general. I did my duty, and after a tolerably long war, peace was 
made ; and the king upon the recommendation of the general officers, 
conferred on me a considerable pension. Sensible of this monarch’s 
generosity, I lost no occasion of manifesting my gratitude by my 
assiduity ; and was always in attendance at those hours in which 
people are permitted to pay their respects, by which means I insen- 
sibly acquired the love of that prince, who honoured me with new 
avours. 

“ Having one day distinguished myself at the ring and a bull-fight 
that preceded it, the whole court commended my strength and 
address ; and when I returned home, loaded with applause, I found 
a billet, importing that a lady, the conquest of whom ought to flatter 
me more than all the honour I had that day acquired, wanted to 
converse with me; and that I should, in the twilight, repair to a 
certain place that was described. This letter gave me more pleasure 
than all the praise I had received ; and I imagined that the person 
who wrote it must be a lady of the first quality. You may easily 
guess that I flew to the rendezvous, where an old woman, being in 
waiting to serve as a guide, introduced me by a little garden-door 
into a great house, and shut me in a rich closet, saying, ‘Stay here, 
until I inform my mistress of your arrival.’ I perceived a great many 
curious things in this closet, which was lighted by a great number of 
wax candles ; but my sole thought as I noticed its magnificence, was 
that it proved the high rank of the lady. If all that I saw seemed 
to assure me she was a person of the first quality, when she appeared 
I was convinced of it, by her noble and majestic air. Nevertheless, 
I was mistaken. 

“*Sefior Cavalier, said she, ‘after the advances I have made, it 
would be ridiculous to conceal the tender sentiments I have for you, 
but which were not inspired by the merit you have this day shown 
before the whole court ; that has only hastened the acknowledgment of 
my feélings ; I have seen you more than once, and inquired into your 
character, which pleases me so much, that I determined to follow my 
Inclination. Do not imagine,’ added she, ‘that you have made a con- 
quest of a princess : I am no other than the widow of a simple officer’ 
of the king’s guards : but that which makes your conquest eee 
is the preference I give you to one of the greatest lords of the king- 
dom. ‘The Prince de Radzivil is in love with me, and spares nothing 
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to please me; but hitherto he has been unsuccessful, and I suffer his 
addresses only through vanity.’ _ | 

“Though I found by her discourse I had to do with a coquette, I 
thought myself very much obliged to fortune for this adventure. 
Donna Hortensia (80 was the lady called) was still in her first youth : 
and I was dazzled with her beauty. Besides, she offered me the pos- 
session of a heart which would not yield to the addresses of @ prince. 
What a triumph was this for a young Spanish cavalier ! I threw myself 
at her feet, thanked her for her goodness, said all that a man of 
gallantry could utter on such an occasion ; and she had reason to be 
satisfied with the transports of my gratitude. We parted the best 
friends in the world, after having agreed to see one another every 
evening when the prince was not at her house ; she promised to let me 
know when he was there, punctually ; she did not fail to do so, and [ 
became the Adonis of this new Venus. 

“But the pleasures of life are far from being eternal! Whatever 
measures the lady could take to conceal our correspondence from my 
rival, he was soon informed of that which it was so much our interest to 
keep from his knowledge. A malecontent chambermaid informed 
him of the affair; and the prince naturally generous, but withal 
haughty, jealous, and passionate, was incensed at my presumption. 
Rage and jealousy took possession of his soul; and following the 
dictates of his fury, he resolved to avenge himself of me in an infamous 
manner. Ono night, while I was with Hortensia, he waited for me 
at the little garden door, attended by all his footmen armed with 
clubs ; and as soon as I came out, making these wretches seize me, 
ordered them to cudgel me to death. “Strike,” said he, “and let the 
audacious villain perish under your hands ; thus I am resolved to 

unish his insolence.” He had no sooner spoken these words than 
his people assaulted me altogether, and gave me so many blows, that 
L lay stretched upon the ground without sense or motion : after which 
they retired with their master, to whom this cruel execution had been 
a pleasant spectacle ; and I remained as they left me during the rest 
of the night. At break of day, some people happened to pass, and 
perceiving still somo life in me, were so charitable as to carry me to 
the house of a surgeon. Luckil my wounds were not mortal, and I 
had fallen into the hands of a skilful man who mado a perfect cure 
of me in two months. At the end of that time I repaired again to 
court, and resumed my former way of living ; save that I never went 
back to Hortensia, who on her part took no step to see me again, 
because the duke, on these terms, had pardoned her infidelity. | 

“My adventure being universally known, and nobody suspectin 
my courage, every one was astonished to see me as tranquil as if Tha 
not received an affront; for I imparted my thoughts to no man 
breathing, and seemed to be void of all resentment. People did not 
know what to think of my feigned insensibility. Some believed that, 
notwithstanding my courage, the rank of my antagonist kept me in 
awe, and obliged me tosubmit to the injary ; others, with more reaso 
suspected my silence, and looked upon the peaceable appearance | 
put on as a deceitful calm. Of this opinion was the king, who did 
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not think me a person that would leave such an outrage unpunished 

but believed that I would not fail to revenge myself as soon as 1 could 
find a favourable opportunity. That he might know, whether or not 
he guessed my sentiments aright, hé called me one day into his closet, 
where he said to me, ‘Don Pompeio, I know the accident which has 
happened to you ; and am, I confess, surprised at your ary reel 
which must certainly be dissimulation.’—‘ Sire, I replied, ‘f know 
not who was the aggressor, having been attacked in the dark by 
people unknown ; so that I must console myself forthe misfortune as 
well as [ can.’—‘ N 0, no,’ said the king, ‘you must not think to dupe 
me with that evasion, which is all dissembled : I have been informed 
of the whole affair. The prince has given he a mortal affront. You 
are a gentleman and a Castilian ; and I know what these qualities 
oblige you todo. You have formed a resolution to avenge yourself. 
Communicate your scheme to me,—I insist upon it—and do not be 
afraid that you shall have cause to repent of making me your confidant.’ 

“<*Since your Majesty commands it,’ answered I, ‘I will discover 
my sentiments. Yes, sire, I intend to take vengeance for the affront 
I have suffered. Every one who bears the name of a gentleman is 
accountable for his honour to his family. You know the unworthy 
treatment I have received ; and I purpose to assassinate the prince, 
to revenge myself in a manner suitable to the offence. I will plunge 
a poniard in his breast or shoot him through the head, and escape, if 
I can, into Spain. This is my design.’—‘ It is a violent one,’ said the 
king ; ‘nevertheless, I cannot condemn it, after the cruel outrage of 
which Radzivil has been guilty. He is worthy of the chastisement 
von reserve for him ; but do not execute your enterprise in a hurry. 

eave it to me to find out an expedient for bringing you to an accom- 
modation.’—‘ Ah, sire!’ cried I very much chagrined, ‘why did you 
oblige me to reveal my secret? What expedient can’— ‘If I don’t 
find one to your satisfaction, said he interrupting me, ‘you may ‘put 
your resolution in practice. Ido not intend to abuse the confidence 
you have placed in me, and will by no means betray your honour : so 
that you may make yourself easy on that score.’ 

“T was greatly at a loss to know in what manner the king intended 
to terminate this affair in an amicable manner : this is the method he 
took, In a private conversation with my rival, ‘ Prince,’ said he, ‘ you 
have insulted Don Pompeio de Castro; and as you are not ignorant 
of his being a man of illustrious birth, and a gentleman whom I love 
on account of his faithful services, you ought to give him satisfaction.’ 
—‘T am not of a humour to refuse it,’ answered the prince; ‘if he 
complain of my wrath, I am ready to do him justice in the field.’— 
*Younust give him another sort of reparation,’ replied the king. ‘A. 
Spanish gentleman understands the point of honour too well to fight: 
openly with a cowardly assassin, J can give you no other name; and. 
hie cannot expiate the indignityjof your action any other way, than 

y presenuins your enemy with a'cane, and submitting to his blows.’ 
—'O Heaven !’ cried the prince ; ‘what, sire! would you have aman 
of my rank condescend to humble himself before a simple cavalier, 
and allow himself to be caned ?’—‘ No,’ replied the monarch ; ‘TI will 
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make Don Pompeio promise that he will not strike you. Only ask 
pardon for the violence you committed, and present him with a cane 
—that is all I expect of you.’—‘ And that is too much to expect from 
me, sire,’ said the pence interrupting him hastily ; ‘I will rather con- 
tinue exposed to the secret shafts of his revenge.’ —‘ Your life is dear 
to me,’ said the king ; ‘and my desire is, that this affair may have no 
bad consequences. To bring it to a conclusion the less disagreeably 
for you, I will be the only witness to the satisfaction which I insist 
on your making to the Spaniard.’ 
_ ©The king had need of all his power over the duke to bring him 
to this mortifying concession. However, he succeeded ; and after-’ 
wards, sending for me, recounted the discourse he had had with my 
enemy, and asked if I would be satisfied with the reparation agreed 
upon between them. I answered in the affirmative, and gave my 
word and honour, that far from striking the offender, I would not 
even accept of the cane he should present to me. Things being thus 
arranged, the prince and I, one day, went at a certain hour to the 
king, who shut himself up with us in his cabinet, ‘ Come,’ said he to 
the prince, ‘acknowledge your fault, and deserve to be forgiven.’ 
Upon this my enemy made his apology, and presented me with the 
cane which he had in his hand. ‘Don Pompeio,’ said the monarch 
to me that instant, ‘take the cane, and let not my presence hinder 
you from, satisfying your injured honour. I acquit you of the pro- 
mise you made not to strike the duke.’—‘ No, sir, answered I, ‘it is 
sufficient that he submits to be beaten ; an injured Spaniard asks no 
more,.’—‘ Well,’ replied the king, ‘ since you are contented with that 
satisfaction, you may now enjoy the privilege of a regular process: 
measure your swords, and determine your quarrel like men of honour.’ 
—‘ It is what I ardently desire !’ cried the prince with precipitation, 
‘and that alone is capable of consoling me for the shametal canbes: 
sion I have made.’ ‘ 
“So saying, he went away full of rage and confusion ; and two 

hours after sent to let me know that he waited for me in a private 

lace. Thither I repaired, and found him in a humour to fight 

seal he He was not quite forty-five, and wanted neither courage 
norskill ; so that the match was pretty equal. ‘Come, Don Pompeio, 
said he, ‘let us decide our difference here: both of us ought to be 
exasperated to the highest pitch ; you, for the treatment you have 
received at my hands ; and I, for having asked your pardon.’ With 
these words, he drew upon me so suddenly, that I had no time to make 
any reply. He attacked me at first with great vigour; but I had the 
good fortune to parry all his thrusts, and attacked him in my turn, 
Il found I had to do with an antagonist who knew how to defend as 
well as to assault ; and I don’t know what might have happened, if 
he had not made a false step in retreating, and fallen backward. 
stopped immediately, and said to the prince, ‘ Rise.’—‘ Why do you 
spare me?’ he answered, ‘I am insulted by your pity..—‘I will not 
wrong my glory so much,’ said I, ‘as to take the advantage of your 
misfortung ; get up once more, and let us fight it out.’ 
_ “Don Pompeio,’ said he, rising, ‘after this instance of your gene- 
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rosity, honour will not permit me to use my sword against you. 
What would the worftl say of me should I kill you? I should. be 
looked upon as a coward, who had taken the life of a person who 
had it in his power to deprive me of mine. I can, therefore, no longer 
fight against you, and I feel the warm transports of gratitude succeed 
those furious emotions which reigned within my breast. Don Pom- 
peio, added he, ‘let our mutual hatred cease : let us even go further, 
and be friends.—‘ Ah, my lord, cried I, ‘I embrace the agreeable 
proposal with joy! I vow the most sincere friendship ; and, as the 
first proof, promise never to set foot within the door of Donna 
Hortensia, even though she should desire to see me.’—‘ It is I,’ said 
he, ‘ who must yield that lady. to you; you have a juster title to her, 
since her inclination is fixed upon you.’—‘ No, no,’ cried I; inter- 
rupting him, ‘ you love her ; and the favours which she might bestow 
on me would give you pain: I sacrifice them, therefore, to your re- 

ose.’ —* Ah, too generous Castilian !’ replied Radzivil, locking me in 

is arms, ‘I am charmed with your sentiments! What remorse do 
they produce within me! With what grief, with what shame do I 
reflect on the outrage you received ! The satisfaction I gave you in 
the king’s closet seems now too slight. I will make a better reparation 
for the injury ; and in order to efface the dishonour of it entirely, I 
offer one of my nieces to you in marriage. She is a rich heiress, not 
yet fifteen, and still more beautiful than young.’ 

“TI thanked the prince in such expressions of acknowledg- 
ment as the honour of this alliance inspired, and in a very few 
days married his niece. ‘The whole court congratulated him 
on his generosity to a gentleman whom he had covered with igno- 
miny ; and my friends rejoiced with me on the happy conclusion of 
an adventure which seemed to promise a more melancholy issue, 
Since that time, gentlemen, I live agreeably at Warsaw, beloved by 
my wife, with whom I am stillin love. The Prince de Radzivil gives 
me every day fresh proofs of his friendship ; and I dare boast of be- 
ing in favour with the King of Poland. The importance of the journey 
to Madrid, which I undertook by his order, being a sufficient evidence 
of his esteem.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
By what accident Gil Blas was obliged to seek a new place. 


SUCH gvas the story that Don Pompeio recounted, and which the 
valet of Don Alexo and I overheard, although they had taken the 
precaution of sending us away before it was begun. But, instead of 
retiring, we stopped at the door, which we had left half open, and 
from thence lost not a word of what was said. After this, the noble- 
men continued drinking, but their debauch did not last till day; 
because Don Pompeio, who was to attend the prime minister in the 
morning, was very desirous of a little rest. The Marquis of Zeneta 
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and my master embraced that cavalier, bade him adieu, and left him — 
with his kinsman. 2 

We went to bed, this time; before morning; and Don Matthias, 
when he awoke, invested me with a new employment. “Gil Blas,” 
said he, “take paper and ink, and write two or three letters which I 
will dictate ; - make thee my secretary.”—“ Good !” said I to myself, 
“another addition to my functions. As a lacquey, I follow my 
master everywhere ; as a valet de chambre, help him to dress ; and 
write under him as his secretary. Heaven be praised! I am going 
to be like the triple Hecate, three persons at once.”—“ Thou dost not 
know,” added he, “what Iam about to do. It is briefly this—but 
be secret, for thy life shall answer it. As I sometimes meet with 
people who boast of their good fortune in love intrigues, J am 
resolved, in order to excel them all, to have always in my pocket 
feigned letters from women, which I will read on such occasions. 
This will amuse me a little; and, more happy than those of my 
fellows, who acquire conquests only for the pleasure of making them 

ublic, I will aa those which I have not had the trouble to make. 
ut disguise thy hand in such a manner, as that the billets may not 
appear to be written by the same person.” 
pon this I took paper, pen, and ink, and sat down to obey Don 
Matthias, who at first dictated a love-letter in these terms :— 

“You were not at the rendezvous to-night. Ah, Don Matthias ! 
what can you say to justify yourself? How much have I been mis- 
taken, and how well have I been punished for having the vanity to 
think that you would sacrifice all the amusements and business of 
the gay world to the pleasure of seeing 

Donna CLARA MENDOZA.” 

The next billet he made me write was in the name of a lady who 
preferred him to a prince ; and the last, from one who told him, that 
if she was sure of his discretion, she would make a voyage with him 
to the Island of Cythera. He was not satisfied with dictating these 
fine epistles ; he obliged me also to subscribe them with the names 
of ladies of quality. I could not help observing that I thought it a 
dangerous affair; but he desired me to keep my advice to myself, 
until he should have occasion to ask it. I was therefore obliged to 
execute his commands in silence. This done, he rose, dressed, put 
the letters in his pocket, and went out. 1 followed him and we went 
to dine at the house of Don Juan de Moncada, who had invited five 
or six gentlemen of his friends to dinner. | 

The entertainment was sumptuous : and mirth, the best ingredient 
in all banquets, reigned during the repast. All the guests contributed 
to enliven the conversation ; some by raillery, and others by mecount- 
ing exploits of which they themselves were the heroes, master, 
unwilling to lose such a fair opportunity of profiting by the letters 
he had made me write, read them aloud, with such an air of assur- 
ance, that (his secretary excepted) everybody believed them genuine. 
Among the gentlemen before whom he had the effrontery to read, 
them was one Don Lope de Velasco, a very sedate man ; who, instead 

_of laughing like the rest at the success of the reader, coldly asked, if: , 
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the conquest of Donna Clara had cost him dear. “ Less than nothing,” 
replied Don Matthias; “she made all the advances, Ha seen 
me in the er IThappened to please her: upon which I was followed 

by her order ; and, as soon as she learned who I was, she wrote to 

me, appointing an assignation at her house in the night, when all 

the family should be in bed. I obeyed the summons, and was intro- 

duced to.her apartment. I am too discreet to tell what followed.” . 

At this laconic detail, Sefior de Velasco changed countenance; 
and it was not difficult to perceive what interest he felt in the lady 
in question. “All these letters,” said he, darting a furious look at 
my master, “are absolutely false, and especially that which you boast 
of having received from Donna Clara de Mendoza, than whom there 
is not a more reserved young lady in Spain. A gentleman, in no 
way your inferior either in birth or personal merit, has done every- 
thing in his power, during two whole years, to make an impression 
on her heart ; and scarcely has he been able to obtain the most in- 
nocent favours ; though he has reason to flatter himself that, if she 
were capable of granting any, it would be to him alone.”—“ Who says 
ue to the contrary ?” said Don Matthias with an air of raillery, 
“T agreb with you that she is alady of high character; and for my 

art, | am a young fellow of honour; consequently, you ought to 

elieve that nothing which was not very honourable passed between 
us.”— “ Ah, this is too much,” cried Don Lope interrupting him ; 
“let us cease jesting. You are an impostor. Donna Clara never 
made an assignation with you at night ; and I will not sutier you to 
blacken her ae ene I also am too discreet to say more.” Having 
thus expressed himself, he looked sternly at the whole company, an 
retired in such a manner as to make me believe that this affair would 
have very bad consequences. My master, who was brave enough for 
a youth of his character, despised the threats of Don Lope. “The 
coxcomb !” cried he, bursting into a fit of laughter ; “knights errant 
pretended only to maintain the beauty of their mistresses, but he 
must vindicate the chastity of his. ow, this, to me, seems still 
more extravagant !” 

Velasco's retreat, which was in vain opposed by Moncada, did not 
at all disturb the banquet. The cavaliers, without taking much notice 
of it, continued their mirth and did not part till break of day. My 
master and I went home to bed at five o'clock. I was overwhelmed 
with drowsiness, and hoped to enjoy a good sleep; but I reckoned 
without my host, or rather without our porter, who came and wakened 
me an hour after, telling me that: there was a young man at the gate 
who wanted to speak with me. “Ah, horrid porter!” cried I_yawn- 
ing #“ dost thou consider that I have just now got to bed? Tell the 
young man that I am asleep, and bid hn return at another time.”—~ 

He must speak with you instantly,” replied he ; “for he assures me 
that the affair will admit of no delay.” Atthese-words I got up ; and 
putting on my breeches and doublet only, went to the door, cursing 
all the way. “Friend,” said I to the young man who waited for me, 
“Jet me know, if you please, what pressing affair procures me the 
honour of seeing you so early in the morning.”—“I have,” answered 
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he, “a letter for Don Matthias, to be delivered into his own hand. 
He must read it immediately, for it is of the utmost peg Ure to 
him : I beg you will therefore show me into his chamber.” Thinking 
it treated of some very important affair, I took the liberty of waking 
my master. “I ask pardon,” said I to him, “for interrupting your 
repose; but the importance” “What would’st thou have?” 
cried he rudely. “Sefior,” said the young man who accompanied 
me, “I have a fetter for you from Don Lope de Velasco.” Don Mat- 
thias took it, opéned it, and having read it, said to Don Lope’s valet, 
“ Hark’e, child, I would not get up before noon to make one in the 
best party of pleasure that ever was proposed ; judge, then, if I shall 
rise at six o’clock in the morning to fight. Thou mayest tell thy master, 
if he will be in the same place half an hour after twelve, 1 will meet 
him there.” So saying, he sank down on his bed, and fell asleep 
again with great expedition. | 
Between eleven and twelve he got up and dressed himself with 
great composure: then he went out telling me he would dispense 
with my attendance : but I was too curious to know the consequence 
to obey him, and therefore walked at some distance behind him to 
St. Jerome’s Meadow, where I perceived Don Lope de Velasco wait- 
ing for him in a resolute manner. The better to observe them, I 
concealed myself; and, from afar, could see them meet, and begin to 
fight a moment after. The combat was long; each, in his turn, 
having attacked his antagonist with great vigour and address; but 
victory declared for Don Lope, who ran my master through the body ; 
and, leaving him stretched on the ground, made off, very well satis- 
fied with the vengeance he had taken. Iran up to the unfortunate 
Don Matthias, whom I found without sense and almost without life. 
I was melted at the sight, and could not help shedding tears, at a 
death of which I had been an involuntary instrument. Notwith- 
standing my grief, however, I did not forget my own little concerns ; 
but returned home with all haste ; where (without speaking a syllable 
about the matter) I made up a bundle of my clothes ; among which 
I threw, by mistake, some of my master’s garments ; and when I had 
carried it to the barber's house, where I had left my intriguing suit 
I published through the whole eity the fatal accident of which I ha 
been a witness. I told it to everybody who gave me the hearing ; and, 
in particular, took care to inform Rodriguez of what had happened. 
He seemed less afflicted with the news than busied about the measures 
he was to take on this occasion. Having assembled the servants, he 
ordered them to follow him ; and repairing in a body to St. Jerome's 
Meadow, we took up our master ; who, though he still breathed, died 
in three hours after he was carried to his own house. Thus perighed 
Don Matthias de Silva, for having taken it into his head to read 
forged love-letters at an unseasonable time, } 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Of the person in whose service he engaged, after the death of Don 
| Matthias de Silva. 


A Frew days after the funeral of Don Matthias, all his servants were 

aid and dismissed. I took up my abode in the house of the little 
barber, with whom I Pera to live in strict friendship ; and there I 
promised myself more pleasure than with Melendez. As I did not 
want money, I[ was in no hurry to inquire about a new place: more- 
over, | was become nice on that point, and resolved to serve none 
but the nobility in future, for which reason I intended to examine 
narrowly into whatever post should occur, believing that there was 
none too good for me ; so much did I then think the valet of a young 
nobleman preferable to all others. 

In the meantime, until fortune should present such a place as I 
thought I deserved, I imagined nothing could be more agreeable than 
to consecrate my leisure to my handsome Laura, whom I had not seen 
since the night when we were both so pee euuy undeceived. I durst 
not dress in the suit of Don Csesar de Ribera, which (unless I had 
assumed it for a disguise) would have made me pass for a downright 
madman. But my own was still very decent, and being very well 
equipped in stockings, shoes, and hat, I adjusted myself, with the 
barber's assistance, in a middle way, between Don Cesar and Gil 
Blas, and in this condition repaired to Arsenia’s house. I found Laura 
alone, in the same parlour where I had seen her before. She no 
sooner perceived me than sho cried, “ Ha! are youthere? I thought 
I had lost you. Seven or eight days are passed since I gave you the 
permission of visiting me; I see you don’t abuse the liberties in which 
the ladies indulge you.” 

_ Texcused mysel{ on account of my master’s death and the business 
in which I had been engaged, and added, ina very polite manner, 
that even in the midst of all my cares, the fair Laura had still kept 
possession of myheart. “Well, then,” said she, “TI will reproach you 
no moré; but own that I have also thought of you ; and as soon as I 
heard of the misfortune of Don Matthias, formed a project which, 
perhaps, will not displease you. Some time ago, I heard my mistress 
say that she wanted to have a kind of steward in the house ; a young 
man who should understand economy, and keep an exact account of 
the money disbursed for housekeeping. I have cast my eyes on your 
lordship, and believe you would not io an improper person for that 
emplogment.”’—“T am convinced,” answered I, “‘ that I should acquit 
myself in it toa wonder ; for I have read Aristotle’s Giconomics ; and 
as to keeping accounts, it is my chief excellence. But, child,” added 
I, “there ig one objection to my engaging in Arsenia’s_ service.” 
—“What may that be?” said Laura. “ eee sworn,” I replied 

“never to serve @ plebeian: nay, I have sworn by Styx; and i 

Jupiter himself durst not violate that oath, judge if a valet ought 
not to regard it.”—“ Whom dost thou call plebeians?” said the wait- 
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ing-maid with an air of disdain. “ Dost thou rank actresses with the 
wives of counsellors and attorneys? Know, friend, that the ladies of 
the stage are not only noble, but archnoble, by the alliances they con- 
tract with men of quality.” : | 

“Tf that be the case, my child,” said I, “I may accept of the place 
for which you have destined me, without derogating from the dignity 
of my resolution.”-—“ Certainly,” she replied; “to pass from the 
family of a fop into the service of a theatrical heroine, is still to 
maintain the same sphere of life, for we rank in all respects with the 
nobility. We keep equipages like them ; we live as well ; and ought 
to hold the same esteem in civil life. Really,” added she, “if we 
consider a marquis and a player, through the course of a day, we 
shall find them upon a pretty equal footing. For, Sree that the 
marquis, during three parts of the day, is, by virtue of his blood 
eaves to the player ; the actor, during the remaining part, is raised 
still more above the marquis, by the cue of an emperor or king whom 
he represents. This, in my opinion, invests us with such nobility and 
grandeur, as at least equals us to the people at court.”—“ Oh, truly,” 
L replied, “ you are, without contradiction, on a level with the courtiers. 
What the deuce ! players, I find, are not such plebeians as I imagined ; 
and you give me great inclination to serve such honourable people.” 
—“ Well, then,” said she, “come back again in two days: Il ask no 
more time to apo my mistress for thy reception. I will speak to 
her in thy behalf ; and, as [ have some interest with her, am per- 
snaded that thou wilt be adinitted into her service.” 

I thanked Laura for her friendship, and assured her that I was 
venetrated with gratitude, which I expressed with such transports as 
lott her no room to doubt my sincerity. We had a long conversation 
together, and it would have lasted longer, had not a little page come 
to tell my princess that Arsenia wanted her; upon which we parted. 
I quitted the house of this actress, in the sweet hope of living in it at 
my ease in a very short, time ; and did not fail to return at the time 
appointed. “I was just expecting thee,” said Laura, “in order to 
assure thee that thou art now one of the household : come, follow 
me, and | will present thee to my mistress.” So saying, she carried 
me into an apartment composed of five or six rooms on fhe same 
floor, each more richly furnished than the other. 

What luxury and magnificence! I believed myself in the palace of 
@ vice-queen ; or rather thought I saw all the riches of the world 
amassed together in one place; for there was a variety of things 
brought from different nations, and one might term this apartment 
the temple of some goddess, to whom every traveller presented an 
offering of the rarities of his country. I perceived the divinityseated 
on a large satin couch, charming to the eye, and sleek with the steams 
of sacrifice. She was ina genteel dishabille, and her fair hands were 
busy in preparing a, new headdress, in which she was to perform that 
night. “Madam,” said her maid, “here is the financier [ mentioned. 
I can assure you that you will not find one better fitted for your 

urpose.” Arsenia looked at me very attentively, and I had the good 

ortune to please her. “Aha, Laura!” cried she, “here is a pretty 
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oung fellow ! I foresee that I shall be very well satisfied with him.” 
Then addressing herself to me, “ Child,” said she, “I like your appear- 
ance, you will suit me; and T have only a word to say: if you serve 
me well, you shall have no cause to complain.”—I answered, that my 
whole study and endeavour should be to please her ; and seeing that 
mew agreed, I went to fetch my clothes, and was installed in my 
new oftice. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Which is as short as the foregoing. 


Ir being near play time, my mistress bade Laura and me follow her 
to the theatre. e went accordingly to her tiring-room, where she 
put off her ordinary dress, and took another more magnificent for her 
appearance on the stage. When the play began Laura conducted 
me and sat down by me in a place where we could both see and hear 
the actors perfectly well. I was disgusted with the greatest part of 
them, doubtless because Don Pompeio had prejudiced me against 
them. Several, however, were very much ap lauded ; and among 
these even some who put me in mind of the fable of the pig. 

Laura told me the names of all the actors and actresses as they 
presented themselves to our eyes. She was not content with naming 
them ; the satirical creature drew pretty portraits of them. “This 
one,” said she, “is a noodle ; that fellow is a brute ; and that minx 
whom you see with an air more bold than engaging, is called Rosarda ; 
a very bad acquisition for the company. She should be enrolled in 
the troop that is raising by order of the viceroy of New Spain, to be 
transported forthwith into America. Observe that luminous constella- 
tion advancing ; that fair setting sun, known by the name of Castilda ; 
if she had exacted a stone from each of her lovers, as a princess of 
Egypt is said to have done of yore, she could have raised a pyramid 
which would have touched the third heaven.” In short, Laura gave 
re quarter: her malicious tongue did not even spare her own smis- 

ress, 

Nevertheless, I will confess my weakness ; I was charmed with my 
waiting-maid, though her character was not morally good. She sati- 
rised so agreeably, that I was even in love with her malice. Between 
the acts she got up to go and see if Arsenia wanted her ; but instead 
of returning immediately to her place, she amused herself behind the 
scenes, in listening to the soft things that were said by the men who 
flattered her. I followed her once, to observe her, and perceived that 
she had a great many acquaintances. I reckoned no (eas than three 
actors, who, one after another, stopped to speak with her, and seemed 
to treat her with great familiarity. This was not at all agreeable to 
me ; for the first time in my life I knew what it was to be jealous, 
and returned to my seat so pensive and melancholy that Laura 
observed it as Soon as she came back. “ What is the matter with thee, 
Gil Blas?” said she with surprise. What gloomy mood hath taken 
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possession of thee since I went away? thou seemest sad and dejected.” 
—‘“T have too much reason to be so, my princess,” answered I; “you 
have a little too much vivacity in your behaviour ; I have observed 
you with the actors.”—“A pleasant cause of melancholy, indeed !” 
said she laughing. “How! does that give thee any uneasiness ? 
Truly thou art a mere novice; but thou wilt see a great many other 
strange things among us, and must accustom thyself to our easy way 
of life. Harbour no jealousy, child ; for that, among comedians, is 
looked upon as ridiculous: therefore we have none of it. Fathers, 
husbands, brothers, uncles, and cousins, with us, are the most com- 
plaisant persons on earth, and generally make settlements for their 
own family.” 

After having exhorted me to take umbrage at nothing, but regard 
everything with composure, she declared that I was the happy mortal 
who had found the way to her heart ; and assured me that her love 
should always rest on me alone. On this assurance, which, however, 
I might have distrusted without the imputation of being too suspicious, 
I promised never more to be alarmed, and kept my word ; for that 
very evening I saw her in close conversation, and heard her laugh 
heartily with several different men. When the play was over, we 
went home with our mistress, where Florimonda soon after arrived 
with three old noblemen and an actor to supper. Besides Laura and 
me, there were, of servants in the house, a cook-maid, a coachman, 
and a page, who all joined in preparing supper. The cook, who was 
no less dexterous than Dame Jacinta, assisted by the coachman, cooked 
the supper ; while the lady’s maid and page laid the cloth ; and I 
furnished the beaufet with the finest plate and several cups of gold, 
former offerings to the goddess of the temple. I placed on it likewise 
bottles of the choicest wines ; serving in my own person as cupbearer, 
to show my mistress that I could turn my hand to everything. The 
deportment of the actresses, during the repast, amused me very much: 
they assumed airs of consequence, and imagined themselves women 
of the first rank. Far from addressing the noblemen with the title 
of Your Excellence, they did not even give them that of Your Lord- 
ship ; but called them simply by their names: true, indeed, these 
very noblemen had spoiled, and made them so vain, by suffering them 
to be so familiar. As for the actor, he, like a player used to perform 
the hero, treated them without ceremony, drank to their health, and 
. maintained (as one may say) the high hand. ‘ Upon my soul,” said I 
to myself, “when Laura demonstrated the equality of the marquis and 
player in the daytime, she might have added that they are still more 
so in the night, since they spend it thus in drinking together.” 

Arsenia and Florimonda being naturally lively, a thousand “bold 
expressions escaped them, mingled with small favours which were 
exquisitely relished by these old sinners. While my mistress amused 
the one with a little innocent badinage, her friend sitting between 
the other two did not act the Susanna with them. While I was con- 
sidering this picture, which had but too many charms for a young 
fellow like me, the dessert was brought in: upon which I set wine 
and glasses on the table, and went to supper with Laura, who waited 
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for me. ‘ Well, Gil Blas,” said she, “what is thy opinion of those 
noblemen thou hast seen?”—‘ They are, doubtless,” answered J 
“ adorers of Arsenia and Florimonda.”—“ No,” said she, “they are old 
rakes who visit coquettes without uttaching themselves to them, and 
ask only small compliances, paying generously for trifling favours 
they receive. Thank Heaven! Florimonda and my mistress are at 
present without lovers ; I mean such lovers as assume the husband, 
and want to engross all the pleasures of the house, because they 
support the expense of it. As for my own part, I am very glad it is 
so; and maintain, that a coquette of sense ought to fly these sort of 
engagements. Why should she give up her liberty toa master? It 
is Totter to acquire an equipage penny by penny than have one at 
such a price.” 

When Laura was in a talking fit (which was almost always the 
case), words cost her nothing. What a volubility of tongue she was 
mistress of ! She told me a thousand adventures which had happened 
to the actresses of the prince’s company ; and I concluded from her 
discourse, that I could not be in a better situation to become perfectly 
acquainted with vice. Unhappily I was of an age when this does 
not create much horror ; and besides, the waiting-woman painted 
these irregularities so artfully that I beheld only the pleasant side of 
them. She talked for three hours, but that did not suftice to tell me 
more than a tenth part of the exploits of the actresses. The noble- 
men and player withdrew with Florimonda whom they conducted to 
her own house. 

After they were gone, my mistress giving me money, said, “There, 
Gil Blas, are ten pistoles to go to market to-morrow morning : five or 
six of our gentlemen and ladies are to dine with me, so that you must 
take care and have a good dinner.”—“ Madam,” answered I, “with 
this sum I'll engage to entertain the whole troop.”—“ Friend,” replied 
Arsenia, “be so good as to correct your expressions: you must not 
call them the troop, but the company. We say, a troop of thieves, a 
troop of beggars, and a troop of authors; but learn to say a company 
of comedians. The corps of actors in Madrid especially deserve to 
be called a company.” I asked pan for having used such a dis- 
respectiul term, and most humbly begged she would excuse my 
ignorance ; protesting that for the future, whensoever I should men- 
tion the gentlemen actors of Madrid in a collective capacity, I would 
always call them the company. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
How the players lived together ; and their treatment of authors. 


I WENT to market next morning in order to begin my office of steward 5 
and, as it was a fast day, bought, by order of my mistress, some good 
fat pullets, rabbits, partridges, and other wild fowl ; for as the gentle- 
men players were not altogether satisficd with the behaviour of the 
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Church towards them, they did not think proper to adhere scrupulously 
to its commandments, I brought home more food than would have 
sufficed twelve honest gentlemen during three days in carnival time. 
The cook had work enough for the whole morning. While she 
prepared the dinner, Arsenia got up, and remained at her toilet till 
noon. Then Sefiors Rosimiro and Ricardo (two actors) arrived : Con- 
stantia and Celinaura (two actresses) came soon after; and at last 
Florimonda appeared accompanied by a man who had the air of a 

ay cavalier. His hair was tied behind in a very foppish manner, his 
het adorned with a plume of dead-leaf-coloured feathers, his haut-de- 
chausses* very tight ; and one saw through the slashes of his doublet 
a fine chemise trimmed with exquisite lace. Huis gloves and hand- 
kerchief were contained within the hilt of his sword, and he wore his 
cloak with a grace altogether peculiar. 

Though he had a good mien, and was very well made, I no sooner 
saw him, than remarking in him something singular, I said to my- 
self, “ This gentleman must certainly be an original.” I was not 
mistaken ; for he was a man of a very extraordinary character. As 
soon as he entered Arsenia’s apartment, he ran with open arms, and 
embraced the actresses and actors one after another, with gestures 
still more extravagant than those of the fops. My opinion was not 
changed when I heard him speak ; for he made affected pauses, and 
pronounced his words with great emphasis, with looks and gestures 
suited to the subject. Having asked Laura, who that gentleman was, 
“T don’t wonder,” said she, “at thy curiosity ; it is impossible to see 
and hear Sefior Carlos Alonso de la Ventoleriat even for once, with- 
out feeling the same desire to know his history. I will describe him 
to the life. In the first place he has been a player ; but quitted the 
stage through whim, aa now repents m earnest. His black hair 
which thou seest is dyed, as well as his eyebrows and whiskers ; for he 
is older than Saturn ; but as his parents, when he was born, neglected to 
have his name inserted in the parish register, he takes the advantage 
of their omission, and calls himself younger than he is by twenty good 
years at least. He is, moreover, the most self-conceited man in Spain, 
though he spent the first sixty years of his life in the grossest ignor- 
ance ; but, in order to become learned, he employed a preceptor, who 
has taught him to spell in Latin and Greek. 

“ Besides, he has got an infinite number of good stories by heart, 
which he has repeated and vouched for so often, that at length he 
actually believes them to be true. ‘These he brings into conversation, 
and one may say, that his wit shines at the expense of his memory. 
He has the character of mene S great actor, and I piously believe it ; 
but, nevertheless, I will own that he does not please me. I hear him 
declame sometimes in company, and, among other faults, think his 
pronunciation too much affected, and his voice so quavering, that it 
gives an antic and ridiculous air to his declamation.’ 


* The short trousers or breeches of the period. 

+ This character is supposed to represent the famous French actor, Michel 
Baron, who quitted the stage in 1696. He was said to be the hero, author, and 
actor of his play, ‘‘L’ Homme & bonnes fortunes,” ; 
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Such was the picture that. my waiting-maid drew of this retired 
actor, who was really, in his deportment, the most ee | mortal I 
had everseen. He played the conversationalist, too, and produced from 
his budget two or three stories, which he uttered with a studied air 
of solemnity. On the other hand, the actresses and actors, who did 
not come there to hold their tongues, were not silent; but began to 
talk of their absent comrades, not in a very charitable manner ; but 
this must be pardoned in players as well as in authors. The conver- 
sation became animated at their neighbours’ expense. “You do not 
know, ladies,” said Rosimiro, “a new trick of our dear confederate 
Cesarino. He this morning purchased silk stockings, ribands, and 
lace, which he ordered a page to bring to the rehearsal, as if sent b 
a certain countess.” —“What knavery !” said Sefiorde Ventoleria wit 
a vain simper; “there was no such deceit in my time: we never 
dreamt of composing such stories; the ladies of quality, indeed, 
spared us the invention, by making the purchase themselves ; it was 
thee fancy.”—“ Well!” said Ricardo, “they have that fancy still ; 
and if it were allowable to speak—but one must be silent on these 
sorts of adventures, especially when persons of a certain rank are 
concerned.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Florimonda interrupting him, “a truce with your 
love adventures, if you please; they are very well known to all the 
world, and let us talk of Imenia. They say that the nobleman who 
has spent so much money upon her has left her at Jast.”—“ Yes, truly,” 
cried Constantia; “and I'll tell you more: she'has lost a citizen 
whom she certainly would have ruined. I know the foundation of 
the whole affair ; her Mercury committed a terrible blunder, by carry- 
ing to the nobleman a letter she had written to the citizen, and giving 
to the citizen the note intended for the noble.”—‘“ These are great 
losses, my dear,” replied Florimonda. “Oh! as for the nobleman,” 
said Constantia “that is no great matter; he had spent almost his 
whole estate: but the citizen had just begun his career, and had 
never passed through good hands, which is a thousand pities.” 

_In this manner aise discoursed before dinner, and their conversa- 
tion tuyned on the same subjects while they were at table. But as I 
should never have done if I undertook to repeat all the expressions 
full of malice and folly which I heard, I hope the reader will excuse 
me for suppressing them, in order to describe the reception of a poor 
devil of an author, who came in towards the end of the repast. 

Our page came, and said aloud to his mistress, “Madam, a man, 
very dirty, muddy all over, and who—excuse me—looks very much 
hke a poet, wants to speak with you.”—“ Show him up,” answered 
Arseria. “Don’t stir, gentlemen ; ‘tis an author.” In fact, it was 
one whose tragedy had been received ; and who brought a part for 
my mistress. He was called Pedro de Moya; and, as he entered, 
made five or six profound bows to the company, who neither got up 
nor returned his compliment. Arsenia only answered his profusion 
of civility by a slight inclination of her head. He advanced into the. 
room, trembling and confused, and let his gloves and hat fall; he 
picked them up ; he approached my mistress, and presented to her a 
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paper, with more respect than that of a counsellor, when he delivers 
a petition to a judge; saying, “ Be so good, madam, as to accept of 
this part, which I take the liberty to offer.” She received it in a cold 
and viadainful manner, without even deigning to answer his compli- 
ment. 

This, however, did not discourage our author; who, making use 
of the opportunity to distribute the different parts of his play, gave 
one to Rosimiro, and another to Florimonda, who did not treat a 
whit more courteously than Arsenia had done. On the contrary, the 
players, naturally very obliging, as these gentlemen commonly are, 
insulted him with the most cutting raillery ; which Pedro de Moya 
felt, but durst not retort, lest his piece should suffer for his impru- 
dence. He retired therefore, without speaking, but deeply mortified, 
as I perceived, with his rece tion; and I believe that, in the bitter- 
ness of his resentment, he did not failto curse within himself the 
players as they deserved; and they, when he was gone, began to 
speak of authors with great disrespect. ‘‘Sefior Pedro de Moya,” said 
Florimonda, “did not seem to go away very well satisfied.” 

“Pshaw, madam!” cried Rosimiro; “don’t disturb. yourself 
about that; authors are not worth notice ; if we should treat them 
as equals, it would spoil them: I know these little gentlemen ; they 
would soon forget themselves. Let us, therefore, use them like 
slaves, and we need not fear that we shall tire their patience ; for, 
though their displeasure may alienate them from us sometimes, the 
mania for writing will soon bring them back, and they will think 
themselves very happy, provided we deign to act their performances.” 
— You are in the right,” said Arsenia ; “we only lose those authors 
whose fortunes we have made; for, as soon as we have procured a 
good settlement for them, idleness takes possession of them, and they 
work no more. Luckily the company don’t break their hearts, and 
the public is no loser by their sloth.” 

These fine observations were much applauded; and it was deter- 
mined that authors, notwithstanding the ill treatment they receive, 
owed their all to the players, who, therefore, claimed the superiority 
over them ; and, certes, they could not despise them more. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Gil Blas acquires the theatrical taste; abandons himself to the plea- 
sures of a comic life, with which, however, he 18 disgusted in a 
duttle tame. 0 


THE company remained at table until the hour arrived for going to 
the nee whither they repaired ina body. I followed, and once 
more saw the play ; which gave me such A rita that I resolved to 
take: the same opportunity every day. In this I did not fail, and 
insensibly became reconciled to the actors ; such is the force of custom : 
I was particularly charmed with those who ranted and distorted 
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themselves most upon the stage, and was not at all singular in this 
way of thinking. a 

e beauty of the pieces touched me no less than the manner of 
the representation. 1 was quite transported with some of them ; and, 
among the rest, was prodigiously fond of those where all the cardinals, 
or the twelve peers of France, appeared. I learned by heart some 
passages of these incomparable poems. I remember that, in two 
days, I learned by rote a whole comedy, entitled, The Queen of 
Flowers. The Rose, who was queen, had the Violet for a confidante, 
and the Jessamine for her page. I thought nothing could be more 
ingenious than these works, which I imagined did a great deal of 
honour to the taste of our nation. 

I not only adorned my memory with the finest passages from these 
dramatic masterpieces ; I strove to bring my taste to perfection : in 
order to accomplish this, I listened with a greedy attention to all that 
the players said. If they praised any performance, I esteemed it ; 
and that which met with their disapprobation was immediately 
despised by me. I thought they were as skilful in plays as jewellers 
are in diamonds. Nevertheless, Pedro de Moya’s tragedy had great 
success, although they had prognosticated its failure. But even this 
could not make me suspect their judgment ; and I chose rather to 
believe that the public wanted common sense, than to doubt of the 
company’s infallibility. I was assured, however, from all quarters, 
that those new pieces of which the players had not a good opinion 
were usually very much applauded ; and that, on the contrary, those 
which they received with approbation were commonly hissed by the 
audience. I was told that it was a maxim with them to judge badly 
of the works that were presented to them, and was informed of a 
thousand instances where success belied their decisions ; but all these 
proofs were scarcely sufficient to disabuse me. 

_I shall never forget what happened one day, in the first representa- 
tion of a new comedy, which the players had pronounced cold and 
tedious, and actually thought they should not be permitted to finish 
performing. In these sentiments they performed the first act, which 
met with great applause, and quite astonished them. ‘The second 
act was played, and still better received than the first ; upon which 
the actors were confounded. “ How the devil !” said Rosimiro, “this 
comedy succeeds!” At last they acted the third which gave more 
pleasure than the two former. “I can’t comprehend the meaning of 
this!” said Ricardo. ‘‘ We imagined that this piece would not please, 
yet everybody is charmed with it !”—‘“‘ Gentlemen,” said one o 
them with great naiveté, “the reason is, there are a thousand strokes 
of wit in the performance which we had not observed.” 

I no‘longer, therefore, looked upon the players as excellent judges 
but became a just appraiser of their merit ; and, indeed, they justified 
to a tittle all the ridicule they met with from the world ; for some of 
the actors and actresses were giddy with applause, and considering 
themselves as objects of admiration, thought they bestowed a favour 
on the public when they deigned to play. I was shocked at their 
faults, but unhappily too well pleased with their way of life. I plunged 
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into debauchery. How could it be otherwise? Their conversation 
was pernicious to youth, and all I saw contributed to corrupt my mo 

Had I been ignorant of what passed at the houses of Casilda, Con- 
stantia, and the other players, that of Arsenia alone was but too capable 
of corrupting me: for, besides the old nobleman I mentioned, there 
came thither fops, young heirs whom usurers enabled to’spend money ; 
and sometimes also farmers of the revenue were admitted, who, far 
from being paid for their presence, as they are in their own assemblies, 
were obliged to pay for their reception. ; 

Florimonda, who lived near us, dined and supped every day with 
my mistress ; and people were surprised at the friendship that seemed 
to unite them. It afforded matter of astonishment to see coquettes 
live together in such good intelligence ; and everybody imagined that 
sooner or later, they would quarrel about some ‘ilant But the world 
was very much mistaken in these perfect friends, who were united by 
the most sincere affection. Instead of being jealous of one another 
like other women, they lived in common ; and chose rather to share 
the spoils, than foolishly dispute about the love of the men. 

Laura, by the example of these illustrious associates, made the 
best of her youth too ; and it was not without reason she had told me 
that [should sce strange things ; however, I was not jealous ; because 
[had promised to adopt the unconcern of a player on such occasions ; 
and thus I dissembled for some days, contenting myself with asking 
the names of the men with whom I found her particularly engaged. 
She always answered, that it was an uncleorcousin. Heavens! what 
a crowd of relations she had! Surely her family was more numerous 
than that of King Priam. She did not even confine herself to uncles 
and cousins, butalso went abroad frequently im order to allurestrangers, 
by acting the widow of quality at the house of the old woman whom 
I mentioned before. In short, Laura (to give the reader a just and 
precise idea of her) was as young, as handsome, and as much a coquette 
as her mistress, who had no other advantage over her than that of 
amusing the town in public. I was borne down by the torrent for 
three weeks, during which I gave myself up to all manner of de- 
bauchery : but, at the same time, I must observe, in the midst of my 
pleasures, I was frequently seized with sentiments of remorse, that 
powers from my education and embittered all my enjoyments. 

ide could not triumph over this remorse, which augmented in pro- 

rtion as I became more debauched ; and, thanks to a naturally good 
disposition, I began to abhor the disorders of a theatrical life. “Ah, 
wretch !” said I to myself ; “is it thus thou fulfillest the expectation of 
thy family? Was it not enough to cheat it, by choosing another employ- 
ment than that of a tutor? Does thy servile condition hinder thee 
from living like an honest man? or does it become thee to live among 
such sinners? some of whom are possessed by envy, rage, and avarice, 
whilst others have banished all sense of shame. These are abandoned 
to intemperance and sloth ; and those indulge their pride even to an 
excess of insolence. Jam resolved ; and will no longer dwell with the 
seven deadly sins.” oS 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Gul Blas, being disgusted at the irregularities of the actresses, quits 
the service of Arsenia, and gets into a more creditable family. 


A REMNANT of honour and religion, which I did not fail to preserve 
amidst such corruption of Total made me resolve, not only to leave 
Arsenia, but also to break off all i ae with Laura : whom, 
however, I could not help loving, though I was sensible of her flagrant 
infidelity. Happy is he who can thus profit by those moments of 
reflection that interrupt the pleasures which enthral him! Harly one 
morning I made up my clothes in a bundle, and without settling with 
Arsenia, who was, indeed, little or nothing in my debt, or taking leave 
of my dear Laura, I quitted the house where I had breathed nothing 
but the air of debauchery. I had no sooner performed this good 
action, than Heaven rewarded me for it. I met the steward of Don 
Matthias, my late master ; I saluted him, he knew me, and stopped to 
inquire if I was in any service. ‘To which I answered, that I had been 
about a minute or two out of place : for that, after having lived about 
a month with Arsenia, whose behaviour I did not like, I had left her 
of my own accord, in order to preserve my Innocence. ‘Fhe steward 
as if he had been scrupulously moral, approved of my delicacy ; and 
told me, that since I was a young man of such honour, he would make 
it his business to settle me in an advantageous place. Je performed 
his promise ; and that very day introduced me into the service of Don 
Vincent de Guzman, whose manager was one of his acquaintance. 

I could not have got into a better family, and 1 had no cause to be 
ce ei with my situation in the sequel. Don Vincent was a very 
rich old nobleman, who had lived many years without lawsuit or wife ; 
the physicians having deprived him of the latter, by endeavouring to 
cure her of a cough Thich she might have preserved for many years, 
had she abstained from their prescriptions. Instead of marrying 
again, he had applied himself wholly to the education of Auroras his 
only daughter who was then entering her six-and-twentieth year, and 
justly passed for an accomplished young lady ; for with an uncommon 
share of beauty, she had an excellent genius, perfectly well cultivated. 
Her father had not much genius, but he possessed the happy talent 
of managing his affairs to the best advantage. He had but one fault, 
which, however, is pardonable in old men ; hoe delighted in talking, 
and above all things, of war and bloodshed. If anybody was so un- 
fortunate as to touch on that string in his presence, he instantly set 
the heroic trumpet to his mouth ; and the hearers were very happy 
if théy got off with the relation of two sieges and three batties. As 
he had spent two-thirds of his life in the army, his memory was an 
inexhaustible source of different actions, which were not always 
listened to with the same pleasure that he felt in recounting them. 
Besides, he stammered and was very prosy, which did not render 

manner of relating very agreeable for the rest. I never knew a 
nobleman of a better character. He had a great deal of equanimity, 
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and was neither passionate nor whimsical; a circumstance which I 
admired very much in a man of quality. Though he was a great 
economist, he lived in good style, his domestics consisting of several 
footmen, and three women who waited on Aurora. I soon perceived 
that the steward of Don Matthias had procured a good post for me, 
and I thought only of retaining it. For this purpose, I began by 
reconnoitring the ground ; that is, studying the different humours 
of everybody in the family ; then, regulatmg my conduct by the 
observations I made, it was not long before I acquired the good will 
of my master and all his servants, 

When I had been about a month in Don Vincent’s family, I thought 
I perceived that his daughter distinguished me from all the rest of 
the valets in the house. When her eyes were fixed upon me, I always 
remarked a sort of approval in her countenance, which I could not 
observe when she looked at my fellows. Had I not lived among men 
of fashion and players, it would never have entered my head that 
Aurora could think of me ; but I had been a good deal spoiled among 
these gentlemen, who are seldom extremely delicate in their senti- 
ments of the most virtuous ladies. “If,” said I to myself, “we may 
believe those stage-players, they are sometimes benefited by the whims 
to which women of quality are subject : and how do I know that my 
mistress is free from such caprices? No,” added I a moment after- 
wards, “I cannot believe it. She is not one of those Messalinas, who, 
belying the pride of their birth, humble their affections so unworthily, 
even to the dust, and dishonour themselves without blushing ; she is 
rather one of those virtuous, though tender young ladies, who, satisfied 
with the bounds prescribed by honour to their inclinations, make no 
pepe of inspiring, as well as of entertaining, a delicate passion, 
which yields amusement without danger.” 

Thus I judged of my mistress, though I did not know precisely how 
to interpret her behaviour. In the meantime, as often as she saw me, 
she did not fail to smile, and express her joy in her countenance ; so 
that, without passing for a coxcomb, any man might have been 
ensnared by such fair appearances. I could resist then no longer ; but 
concluded that Aurora was strongly captivated with my merit, and 
looked upon myself as one of those happy domestics whose servitude 
is sweetened by love. That I might appear in some measure less 
unworthy of the favour which my good fortune had procured for me, 
T began to take more care of my person than I had ever done before, 
I spent all the money I had in linen, essences, and pomatums. The 
first thing I did of a morning was to dress and perfume myself, that 
I might not appear in dishabille before my mistress ; and with this 
attention to my exterior, and other airs I assumed in order to please, 
I flattered myself that my happiness was not far off. , 

Among Aurora’s women there was one called Ortiz, an old gentle- 
woman who had lived more than twenty years in the family, and 
nursed Don Vincent’s daughter, whom she still served in quality of a 
duenna, though she no longer performed the disagreeable part of that 
function ; but, on the contrary instead of discovering, as formerly, the 
actions of Aurora, her sole business now was to conceal them ; in fact, 
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she possessed the whole confidence of her mistress. One evening, Dame 
Ortiz, having found an hele g ed of speaking to me without being 
overheard, told me softly, at if I were wise and discreet, I would be 
in the garden at midnight, where I should be informed of things which 
J should not be sorry to hear. Tanswered, squeezing the duenna’s hand, 
that I would not fail to be there ; and we parted immediately, for fear 
of being surprised. I doubted no longer that I had made a tender 
impression on the daughter of Don Vincent, and I felt a joy which I 
could scarcely conceal. How did the time hang on my hands from 
that instant to. supper (which in our family was always over in good 
time), and from thence to my master’s going to bed! Everything 
seemed to one on with extraordinary slowness ; and, to crown my 
chagrin, when Don Vincent retired to his bedchamber, instead of goin 
to rest, he began to fight over again all his carnpaigns in Portugal, 
with which he had so often stunned me before. But one thing, which 
he had never done hitherto, and reserved for this evening, was to tell 
me the names of all the officers who had distinguished themselves in 
his time, and even to recount their exploits. How I suffered in hear- 
ing him to the end! He left off speaking, however, at last, and got 
into bed. Upon which I went into the little closet where I slept 
from whence there was a passage by back stairs into the garden, anc 
anointed my whole body with essence. I then put on a clean shirt, 
strongly perfumed ; and having neglected nothing which I thought 
might Aatter my mistress’ fancy went directly to the place of assigna- 
tion. 

Not finding Ortiz there, I concluded that, tired with waiting for 
me, she had returned to her apartment, and that the happy minute 
was passed. I blamed Don Vincent for it ; and as I was cursing his 
campaigns, heard it strike ten. I thought the clock must be wrong, 
for I was persuaded that it was at least an hour past midnight. But 
I was nappy mistaken ; a good quarter of an hour after this, I 
heard another clock strike ten again. “Very well,” said I to myself 
“T have but two whole hours to dance attendance, and they shall 
have no cause to complain of my punctuality. What must we dé till 
twelvg? Let us take a turn in the garden, and consider the part 1 
am to play, which is a new one to me, who am but a novice in the 
whims of women of quality. I know well enough how to behave with 
reap ine and actresses ; these you accost with a familiar air, and come 
to the point without ceremony ; but we must go another way to work 
with ladies of fashion. The gallant, I imagine, must be polite, com- 
plaisant, tender, and respectful, though not timorous; instead of 
endeavouring to hasten his own happiness by the violence of his 
transports, he ought to wait for a moment of weakness. 

These were my reflections, and this the conduct I proposed to 
observe with Aurora: I imagined how in a little time I should have 
the pleasure of seeing myself at her feet and of saying a thousand 
passionate things to her. I even recollected all the Do wane of our 
theatrical pieces that might be of service to me, and do me honour 

je our interview ; and, by @ seasonable application of these, I 
hoped (after the example of some players whom I knew) to pass for 
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‘awit, though I could only boast of a memory. Absorbed in these 
reflections, which amused my impatience more agreeably than the 
military stories of my master, [ heard the clock strike eleven. “ biber! 
said I, “I have only sixty more minutes to wait. Let us have patience !” 
T took courage and plunged again into my reverie, sometimes walking, 
and sometimes sitting in an arbour at the further end of the garden. 
The long-expected hour of twelve at last struck ; and in a few minutes 
Ortiz, as punctual, though less impatient than I, appeared. “Sefior 
Gil Blas,” said she, accosting me, “how long have you been here?” 
I replied, “'T'wo hours.” —“ In good sooth,” said she laughing, “ you are 
very exact ; it is a pleasure to make an assignation with you. True, 
indeed,” continued she with a serious air, “you cannot pay too dear 
for the happy tidings I have to tell you. My mistress wants to have 
some private conversation with you. I will say no more. The rest 
is a secret you must learn from her own mouth. Follow me, and I 
will conduct you into her apartment.” So saying, the duenna took 
me by the hand, and led me, in a mysterious manner, through a little 
door, of which she had the key, into the chamber of her mistress. 


CHAPTER XL. 


The reception that Gil Blas met with from Aurora, and the 
conversation that passed between them. 


I sALUTED Aurora, whom I found in dishabille, in the most respectful 
manner, and with the best grace I could put on ; and she received me 
with a smiling air, forced me to sit down by her, and bade her ambas- 
sadress retire into another room and leaveus alone. After that she 
addressed herself to me in these words: “Gil Blas, you must have 
perceived that I look upon you in a favourable light, and distinguish 
you from the rest of my father’s servants ; and even though you may 
not have observed by my looks that I have a regard for you, tlie 
ep IT have taken this night will leave you no room to doubt it.” 
gave her no time to pro but believing that I ought, as a 
gentleman, to spare her modesty the pain of a more formal explana- 
tion, I started up in a transport, and throwing myself at her feet, like 
a stage hero who falls on his knees before his princess, cried in a 
theatrical tone, “Ah, madam ! can it be possible that Gil Blas, hitherto 
the plaything of fortune and outcast of nature, is so happy as to have 
inspired you with sentiments."—— “Don’t speak so loud,” cried 
my mistress laughing, “you will awaken my women who are asleep 
in the next room. Get up, take your seat again, and hear me to an 
end without interrupting me. es, Gil Blas,” continued she, re- 
suming her gravity, ‘I am your wellwisher ; and, as a proof of my 
esteem, will impart to you a secret on which the ce of my life 
depends. I am in love with a young gentleman, handsome, rich and 
of illustrious birth. His name is Don Lewis Pacheco, I have seen 
him several times in the Prado and at the theatre, but I have never 
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spoken to him, and am ignorant of his character, and don’t know but 
he may be a person of bad morals. This is what I want to be in- 
formed. of ; and having occasion for a man to inquire carefully about 
his reputation, and bring me a faithful account of it, I make choice 
of you in preference to all our other domestics, and believe I run no 
risk by entrusting you with this commission, in which I hope you will 
acquit yourself with so much discretion and address, that I shall 
never repent of having made you my confidant.” 

Here my mistress left off speaking, in order to know what answer 
I would make ; and J, though at first disconcerted at being so dis- 
agreeably undeceived, quickly recollected myself, and surmounting 
the shame which is always the concomitant of unsuccessful rashness 
expressed so much zeal for the lady’s interests, and devoted myse 
with so much ardour to her service, that, though she might still con- 
tinue to think that I had foolishly flattered myself with having made 
an impression on her heart, she saw very well that I knew how to 
make amends for my folly. I asked but two days to bring her an 
account of Don Lewis ; after which Dame Ortiz, being called in by 
her mistress, conducted me back into the garden and lcft me there, 
after having said, “Good night, Gil Blas; £ know your punctuality 
so well, that I need not recommend it to you to be early at the next 
assignation.” | | 

I returned to my chamber, not without some vexation at having 
had my expectations balked. Nevertheless, I was wise enough to 
reflect, that it became me better to be the confidant than the lover of 
my mistress. I considered, too, that this might turn out to my advan- 
tave, as the messengers of love are usually well paid for their trouble ; 
and I went to bed, in a full resolution to obey Aurora’s command. 
With this view I went out the next day, and found no difficulty in 
learning the place of abode of such a noted cavalier as Don Lewis. 
{ inquired into his character in the neighbourhood ; but those to whom 
(applied could not fully satisfy my curiosity. I repeated my inquiries 
the following day, when I was more successful. Meeting by accident 
in the street a young man of my acquaintance, we stopped to chit’a 
little ; and, at that:very instant, a friend ofjhis happening to pass, joined 
us, and told his comrade, that he had been just turned away by Don 
Pacheco, the father of Don Lewis, on suspicion of having drank a. 
quarter cask of wine belonging to his master. I did not lose such a 
air opportunity of being informed of everything I wanted to know, 
and succeeded so well by the questions | asked, that I went home 
very well satisfied that I was able to keep my word with my mistress, 
1 was to see her again the next night, at the same hour, and in the 
samé@ manner as at first: but I did not suffer so much disquiet that 
night ; and, far from bearing the conversation of my old master with 
impatience, I introduced the subject of his campaigns, waited for 
twelve with the utmost tranquillity, and it was not until I had heard 
the hour repeated by several clocks, that I went down into the garden, 
void of essence and perfumes, resolved for the future to retrench that 
extravagance. 
I found the most trusty duenna at the rendezvous, and she up- 
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braided me in a satirical manner for having abated in my diligence. 
Imadeno answer, but let her conduct me into the apartment of Aurora ; 
who, as soon as i appeared, asked if I had got good intelligence o 

Don Lewis. “Yes, madam,” said I; “and you shall hear it i two 
words. In the first place, 1 must tell you, that he will set out very 
soon on his return to Salamanca, in order to finish his studies. Heis 
a young cavalier of honour and probity. Being a gentleman and Cas- 
tilian, his courage is not to be doubted. He has, besides, a great deal 
of wit, and his behaviour is very agreeable : but that which, perhaps, 
you will least like in him is a libertine disposition too much akin to 
that of most of our young noblemen. You must know that, oung as 
he is, he has already had two actresses as his mistresses.” “Is it pos- 
sible?” cried Aurora ; “heavens! what morals! But are you certain 

Gil Blas, that he leads such a licentious life ?”—“ Oh! I don’t at all 
doubt it, madam,” I replied : “I was informed by a valet who was 
turned out of his service this morning ; and servants are commonly 
very sincere when they talk of their master’s faults. Besides, he is 
the companion of Don Alexo Segiar, Don Antonio Centelles, and Don 
Fernando de Gamboa ; and that alone is a sufficient demonstration 
of his libertinism.”—“ Enough, Gil Blas,” said my mistress sighing ; 
“on the credit of your report, I will combat my unworthy passion, 
which, thoughit has already taken deep root in my heart, Idon’tdespair 
to overcome. Go,” added she, giving me a little purse well replenished, 
“there is something for your trouble : beware of disclosing my secret, 
and remember that I depend a your silence.” 

I assured my mistress that she might make herself perfectly easy 
on that score, for I was the Harpocrates* of trusty valets. After this 
assurance I withdrew, very impatient to know the contents of the 
purse, in which I found twenty pistoles. This made me believe that 
Aurora would have certainly given me more, had I brought her agree- 
able tidings, since she paid me so handsomely for such a mortifying 
piece of news ; and I repented that I had not imitated the lawyers, 
who sometimes put a gloss upon the truth in the practice of their 
Poe I was sorry for having nipped m the bud an affection, 

he consequence of which might have been very advantageoug to me. 
If J had foolishly injured myself by being sincere, I had the consola- 
tion, however, to see myself indemnified for my unseasonable expense 
in essences and perfumes. 


CHAPTER XLL 


"The great change that happened in the family of Don Vincent, and 
the strange resolution with which love inspired the fair Aurora. 


Soon after this adventure, Sefior Don Vincent fell ill. Even if he 
had not been of such an advanced age, the symptoms of his disease 
were 80 violent, that we had reason to fear a fatal issue. When he 


* Harpocrates was the God of Silence, 
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was first seized, two of the most famous physicians of Madrid were 
sent for: one of them was called Doctor Andros,* and the other 
Doctor Oquetos ; + who, ge nee the patient with great atten- 
tion, were of opinion that the humours of his body were in a state of 
fermentation ; but in nothing else could they agree. “ We must make 
. haste,” said Andros, “and purge off the humours, though they be 
crude, while they continue in this violent agitation of flux and reflux, 
lest they settle upon some noble part.” Oquetos, on the contrary, 
maintained that they ought to wait for the concoction of the humours 
before they should employ a cathartic. ‘“ But your method,” resume 
the first, “is directly opposite to that of the prince of medicine: 
Hippocrates orders cathartics in the first days of the most ardent 
fever, and says, in express terms, that we must be ready to purge, 
when the humours are in the orgasm ; that is to say, in a state of 
fermentation.”——“ Oh! there you are mistaken,” replied Oquetos ; 
“Hippocrates, by the word orgasm, does not understand the fermen- 
tation, but the concoction of the humours.” 

Upon this, the doctors grew passionate ; one repeated the Greek 
text, and quoted all those authors who had explained it in his way ; 
the other, relying on a Latin translation, pronounced it in a tone still 
more vociferous. Which of them was in the right? Don Vincent 
was not the man to decide that question ; but, seeing himself obliged 
to choose, bestowed his confidence on him who had dispatched 
the greatest number of patients; I mean, the elder of the two. 
Andros, therefore, who was the younger, withdrew ; not without dart- 
ing some sharp speeches at his senior, on his interpretation of the word 
orgasm. Oquetos, who remained triumphant, being a man of Dr. 
Sangrado’s principle, began by ordering his patient to be copiously 
bled, deferring his cathartic until the humours should be concocted ; 
but Death, who, without doubt, was afraid the purgation, so sagely 
delayed, would deprive him of his prey, prevented the concoction, and 
carried my master off. Such was the aid of Seiior Don Vincent ; who 
lost his life, because his physician did not understand Greek ! 

Aurora, having celebrated her father’s funeral in a manner suitaBle 
to his bth, took possession of his estate ; and, being now mistress of 
herself, dismissed some of the domestics, with rewards proportioned 
to their several services ; and, in a little time, retired to a castle which | 
she had on the banks of the Tagus, between Sacedon and Buendia. . 
L was not only one of those whom she retained, and carried to the “ 
country with her, but I also had the good fortune to become a neces-; 
ee Notwithstanding the faithful report I had made to her: 
of Don Lewis, she was siill in love with that cavalier ; or rather, 
finding herself unable to conquer her passion, she had sbandone 
herself entirely to it ; and being no longer under a necessity of takipg 
precautions to speak with me in private, “Gil Blas,” said she sighing, 

I cannot forget Don Lewis ; in spite of all my efforts to banish ° 
from my thoughts, he is still present in my imagination ; not sueh as 
thou hast painted him, plunged in all sorts of debauchery ; but‘@uch 

* Nicholas Andry, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, died 1742, 
T Philippe Hecquet, died 1737, : 
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as I would have him to be, tender, loving, and constant.” She was 
much affected as she spoke, and could not help shedding some tears, » 
which affected me so much, that I could scarcely refrain from weeping 
also ; and I could not make my court to her more effectually than by 
sympathising with her sorrow. “I see thou hast a very tender disposi- 
tion, my friend,” added she, after having dried her fair eyes ; “and 
T am so well satisfied with thy zeal, that thou mayest depend upon 
being well recompensed. Dear Gil Blas, I have more occasion now 
than ever for thy assistance. I will disclose to thee a design which at 
present engrosses me, and which thou wilt, no doubt, pronounce very 
absurd. Know, that I intend to set out immediately for Salamanca, 
where I mean to disguise myself like a cavalier, and under the name 
of Don Felix, get acquainted with Pacheco, whose confidence and 
friendship I will endeavour to acquire. I will often speak to him of 
Aurora de Guzman, and call myself her cousin ; by which means he 
will, perhaps, express a desire to see her; and then my expectation 
will be answered. We will have two different lodgings at Salamanca, 
in one of which I will pass for Don Felix, in the other for Aurora ; 
and presenting myself to the eyes of Don Lewis, sometimes metamor- 
phosed into a man, and sometimes in my own dress, I flatter myself 
that I shall, by degrees, accomplish my purpose. I grant,” added she, 
“that this is an extravagant scheme ; but lam hurried away by my 
passion, and the innocence of my intention makes me insensible of 
the risk 1 must run.” 

T was very much of Aurora’s opinion with regard to the nature of 
her design: nevertheless, how imprudent soever I judged it, I took 
care not to act the pedagogue ; but, on the contrary, began to gild the 
pill, and undertook to prove that this mad project was no more than. 
an agreeable frolic, that could have no bad consequence. I forget 
all I said to prove this; but she yielded to my reasoning, lovers 
being delighted at having their extravagant fancies flattered. . We, 
therefore, looked upon this rash enterprise in no other light than that 
of a comedy, the skilful representation of which it was our business 
to concert. Having chosen our actors from the servants of the family, 
the parts were distributed without the least quarrel or disturbance, 
because we were not players by profession. It was resolved that Dame 
Ortiz should act the part of Aurora’s aunt, under the name of Donna 
Ximena de Guzman, attended by a valet and waiting woman ; and 
that Aurora, dressed like a cavalier, should entertain me as valet de 
chambre, together with one of her own maids in the disguise of a 
page, to be always about her person. The characters being thus 
regulated, we returned to Madrid, where we understood Don Lewis 
still was, but that it would not be long before he would seteout for 
Salamanca ; upon which we ordered the necessary dresses to be made 
with all diligence. When they were finished, my mistress caused 
them to be conveniently packed up, until we should find a proper 
time and i for putting them on. Then leaving the care of her 
house to the steward, she set out in a coach drawn by four mules, 
and took the road to the kingdom of Leon, with all those of her 
servants who had parts to act in her performance. 
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We had already crossed Old Castile, when the axle-tree of the coach 
gave way, between Avila and Villaflor, about three or four thousand 
paces from a castle which we perceived at the foot of a mountain. 
As night approached, we were not a little embarrassed ; when a 

t, passing by accident, relieved us of our anxiety, by telling us, 
that the castle which we saw belonged to Donna Elvira, widow of Don 
Pedro de Pinares ; a lady, whose character he extolled so much, that 
my mistress sent me to the castle to beg a lodging for one night. 
Elvira did not belic the countryman’s report. It is true, that 1 ac- 
quitted myself of my commission in such a manner, that even, if she 
had not been the most courteous person in the world, she would have 
received us. She heard me with great affability, and favoured my 
compliment with the answer I desired. We repaired immediately to 
the castle, whither our coach was dragged slowly by the mules, and 
at the gate met Don Pedro’s widow, who came out to receive my 
mistress. I will pass over in silence the civil things that were said 
on both sides on this occasion ; and only observe, that Elvira was an 
old lady who understood how to perform the duties of hospitality 
better than any other woman in the world. She conducted Aurora 
into a sumptuous apartment, where, leaving her to repose a few 
moments, she came and employed her attention on the most minute 
things that concerned us. Afterwards, when supper was ready, she 
ordered the cloth to be laid in Aurora’s chamber, where they sat 
down together at table. Don Pedro’s widow was not one of thoso 
people who cloud the honour of their entertamments with a pensive 
and discontented air: she was of a gay disposition, and supported 
the conversation in an agreeable manner, expressing herself with 
great dignity and elegance. J admired her understanding, and the 
delicate turn of her thoughts, which seemed to charm Aurora as well 
asme. They conceived a friendship for one another, and promised 
to maintain a correspondence by letters. As our coach could not be 
repaired till the following day, and as we should run some risk then 
of setting out late, it was determined that we should stay at the cas{lc 
thenext day. We, in our turn, were served with a profusion of dishes, 
and our deds were not less comfortable than our meal. . 

Next day my mistress found new charms in the conversation of 
Elvira, with whom she dined in a large hall adorned with several 
pictures, one of which was remarkable for the beauty and wonderful 
expression of the figures, though it presentcd a very tragical scene. 

dead cavalier appeared lying on his back, and drowned in his own 
blood ; but seemed to retain a ‘menacing air in death. Near him lay 
a young lady in another attitude, stretched also upon the ground ; 
a sworfl was seen plunged in her bosom, and she breathed her last 
Sighs, fixing her dying eyes upon a young man who seemed mortally 
grieved at the loss of her. The painter had likewise drawn another 
figure which did not escape my attention: this was an old man of 
a good mien, who, strongly affected with the objects that struck his 
view, discovered as much sensibility as the youth. One would have 
thought that each of them felt the same pangs at sight of these dole- 
ful images, but that each received the impression in a different manner. 
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The old man seemed overwhelmed with the profound sorrow in which 
he was plunged ; but there was fury mixed with the affliction of the 
youth. The painter had expressed the whole with such power, that 
we could scarcely withdraw our eyes from it. My mistress having 
asked what story the picture represented, “Madam,” said El “it 
is a faithful representation of the misfortunes of my family.” Tl 
answer excited the curiosity of Aurora, who expressed such a desire 
to know more, that Don Pedro’s widow could not refuse to promise 
her the satisfaction she desired. This promise, which was made before 
Ortiz, her two companions, and myself, detained us all four in the 
hall after dinner. My mistress would have sent us away, but Elvira, 
perceiving that we longed fervently to hear the explanation of the 
picture, had the goodness to bid us stay ; saying, that the story which 
she was going to relate was not one that required secrecy : and imme- 
diately began in these words. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
The Fatal Marriage~—a Novel.* 


“Roger, King of Sicily, had a brother and sister: the first, called 
Mainfroy, revolted against him, and lighted up a dangerous and bloody 
war in the kingdom : but he had the misfortune to lose two battles, and 
fall into the hands of the king, who contented himself with punishing 
his rebellion by depriving him of his liberty. This clemency serve 
only to make Roger passfor a barbarian, in the opinion of one part 
of his subjects, wi said he had only saved his brother’s life in order 
to exercise over him a slow and inhuman revenge. But all the rest, 
with better foundation, imputed the harsh treatment that Mainfroy 
suffered in prison to his sister Mathilda alone : for she had, in effect, 
always hated the prince, and did not cease persecuting him as lon 
as he lived ; but ihe died soon after him, and her death was looke 
upon as the just punishment of her unnatural disposition.  , 

“ Mainfroy left two sons, as yet in their infancy. Roger rather wished 
to get rid of them ; fearing, that when they should arrive at a more 
advanced age, the desire of revenging their father would induce them 
to revive a faction which was not so completely quelled, but that 
it might occasion new troubles in the state. He imparted his 
design to the senator Leontio Siffredi, his minister ; who, to divert 
him from putting it in execution, undertook the education of Prince 
Henriquez the eldest ; and advised him to commit the youngest, who 
was called Don Pedro, to the care of the Constable of Sicily. Roger, 
persuaded that his nephews would be brought up by these men in 
the submission and duty which they owed to him, left the princes to 
their care, and himself took charge of his niece Constantia, who was 
of the same age with Henriquez,-and only daughter of the Princess 


* This novel is founded on truth, and is the groundwork of Thomson’s tragedy 
of Tancred and Sigismunda, | 
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Mathilda ; he furnished her with women and masters, and spared 
nothing in her education. 

“Leontio Siffredi had a castle two short leagues from Palermo, at 
a place called Belmont ; and there the minister employed himself in 
rendering Henriquez worthy of one day mounting the throne of Sicily. 
He perceived at once in that prince such amiable qualities, that he 
a plied himself to the cultivation of them as closely as if he had no 
children of his own. He was blessed, however, with two daughters ; 
the eldest of whom, called Blanche, younger by a year than the prince, 
was adorned with the most perfect beauty : the other named Porcia, 
whose birth occasioned her mother’s death, was still in the cradle. 
Blanche and Prince Henriquez, as soon as they were capable of love, 
entertained a mutual passion ; though they fad not the liberty of 
conversing in private. The prince, however, did not fail to find 
opportunities sometimes, and knew so well how to profit by these 
»yrecious moments, that he engaged the daughter of Siffredi to allow 
hin to execute a project he had formed. Just about this time, it 
happened that Leontio was obliged, by the king’s orders, to make a 
journey into one of the most remote provinces of the island; and 
during his absence, Henriquez caused an opening to be made in the 
wall of his apartment, that was contiguous to the chamber of Blanche ; 
supplying it with a sliding partition of wood, that opened and shut, 
without being perceived ; for it was so closely joined to the wainscot, 
that the eye could not discover the artifice. A skilful architect, whom. 
the prince had made his friend, performed the work with equal 
diligence and secrecy. 

“Through this passage the enamoured Henriquez introduced him- 
self sometimes into the chamber of his mistress ; but he did not abuse 
her favour : for though she was imprudent, enough to allow him a 
private entrance into her apartment, she did not condescend so far, 
until he had assured her that he would never ask anything that 
innocence could not grant. One night, he found her very uneasy, 
because she had heard that Roger was very ill, and had sent for Siffredi, 
as high chancellor of the kingdom, in order to entrust him with his 
last will. She represented to herself, already, her dear Henriquez on 
the throrfe, and being afraid of losing him in that high station, was 
under the utmost anxiety ; and the tears stood in her eyes when he 
appeared, ‘ You weep, madam,’ said he ; ‘ what is it that grieves you ?’ 
—‘Sir,’ replied Blanche, ‘I cannot conceal my alarm : the king, your 
uncle, will soon cease to live, and you will succeed him. When I, 
therefore, foresee how far your new greatness will remove you from 
me, 1 own I cannot be unconcerned. A monarch seldom beholds 
things with a lover’s eye, and that which was his utmost ambition 
while He was a subject, affects him, but slightly when he is on the 
throne. Whether it be an unhappy presage, or reason alone, that 
Inspires me, I feel my soul agitated with emotions that all my confi- 
dence in your goodness cannot assuage ; and though I dare not doubt 
your generosity, I cannct help distrusting my own destiny.’—‘ Ador- 
able Blanche !’ replied the prince, ‘your fears prove your affection, 
and justify my attachment to you; but the excess of your doubt injures 
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my love and (if I may be allowed to say so) the esteem which you 
oweme. No! think not my destiny and yours can ever be separated : 
believe, rather, that you will clwaye be the object of my happiness and 
joy. Lay aside your fear, therefore, and let it not disturb such sweet 
moments.’—‘ sir !’ answered the daughter of Leontio, ‘as soon 
as you are crowned, your subjects will demand for your queen a 
princess descended from a long race of kings, whose splendid alliance 
may add new realms to yours ; and, perhaps, alas! you will answer 
their expectation, even at the expense of your inclination. —‘ Ha! 
why,’ replied Henriquez with some warmth, ‘why are you thus prone 
to torment yourself, by raising such an afflicting image of what will 
never happen? Should Heaven dispose of the king, my uncle, and 
make me master of Sicily, I swear that 1 will espouse you in Palermo, 
in erat of all my court ; and L invoke all that is sacred to confirm 
my oath ! 

“Siffredi’s daughter was cheered by the protestations of Henriquez, 
and the rest of their conversation'turned on the king’s illness, Henri- 
quez discovered the goodness of his heart, in lamenting his uncle’s 
fate, with which he had no great reason to be affected ; the tie-of blood 
made him regret a prince, by whose death he would acquire a crown. 
Blanche, as yet, did not know all the misfortunes that threatened her. 
The Constable of Sicily, who had met her coming out of her father’s 
apartment one day when he was at the castle of Belmont on some 
important affairs, was captivated with her beauty, and next day 
demanded her in marriage of Siffredi, who consented to the match ; 
but Roger’s illness intervening, the nuptials were deferred, and 
Sslanche knew nothing of the matter. 

“One morning, just as Henriquez had finished dressing, he was 
surprised to see Leontio, followed by Blanche, enter his apartment. 
‘Sir, said the minister to him, ‘the news I bring you is afflicting, 
butthe consolation which attends it ought to moderateyour grief. The 
king your uncle 1s just dead. He has left you by his death heir to 
his sceptre ; and Sicily is subject to your sway. The grandees of the 
realm await your orders at Palermo, they have commissioned me to 
reccive them from your mouth; and tam come, sir, with my daughter, 
to offer you the first and most sincere homage of your new‘subjects. 
The prince, who knew very well that Roger had tahoured two months 
under a disease that gradually consumed him, was not much surprised 
at this news, nevertheless, struck with the sudden change of his con- 
dition, he felt a thousand confused emotions rise within his breast. He 
mused some time ; then, breaking silence, addressed himself to Leontio 
in these words : ‘Sage Siffredi, T shall always look upon you as m 
father, and glory in regulating my conduct by your counsel ; ypushall 
be as much a king in Sicily as lam.’ Sosaying, he advanced to a table 
on which there was a writing-desk, and taking a blank sheet of paper, 
wrote his name at the bottom of the page. ‘ What are you about to 
do, sir?’ said Siffredi to him. ‘Iam going to manifest my gratitude 
and esteem,’ answered Henriquez, presenting the sheet to Blanche: 
and saying, ‘ Receive, madam, this pledge of my faith, and of the 
empire over my inclinations, which I now yield to you.’ Blanche 
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took it blushing, and made this answer to the prince: ‘I receive 
with respect the favours of my king; but I depend upon a father ; 
and I hope your majesty will not be offended if I deposit this paper 
in his hands, to be used as his prudence shall direct him.’ 

“ She accordingly gave the subscription of Henriquez toher father, 
who then observed that which till that moment had escaped his pene- 
tration: he discerned the Prince’s sentiments, and said to him, ‘ Your 

majesty shall- have no cause to reproach me ; for I will not abuse your 
confidence. —‘ My dear Leontio,’ cried Henriquez sen pene im, 
‘do not fear that oo could abuse it. Whatever use you shall make 
of the paper, I will approve of your determination. But go,’ added 
he, ‘return to Palermo, order the preparations to be made for my 
coronation, and tell my subjects that 1 will follow you immediately 
thither, in order to receive their oaths of allegiance and assure them 
of my affection.’ The minister obeyed his new master’s order ; and, 
with his daughter, set out for Palermo. | 

“A few hours after their departure, the prince took the same road, 
more engrossed by his love than by the high rank to which he was 
raised. .As soon as he arrived in the city, he was saluted with in- 
numerable shouts of joy ; and, amidst the acclamations of his people, 
entered the palace, where everything was already prepared for the 
ceremony, and where he found the Princess Constantia in deep 
mourning, and to all appearance very much affected with Roger’s 
death. They exchanged the usual condolences ; more coldly on the 
side of Henriquez than on that of Constantia ; who, in spite of the 
enmity subsisting between their familics, could not hate the prince. 
He placed himself on the throne, and the princess sat on his right 
hand, in an elbow chair not quite so high. The grandees of the king- 
dom took their places, each according to his rank : the ceremony began, 
and Leontio, as high chancellor of the state, and keeper of the late 
king’s will, opened it and read it with an audible voice. This deed 
contained, in substance, ‘That Roger seeing himself without issue, 
named the eldest son of Mainfroy for his successor, on condition that 
he should espouse the Princess Constantia ; if he refused to do so*he 
should forfeit the crown of Sicily to the Infant Don Pedro, his brother, 
who would enjoy it on the same terms.’ 

_“ Henriquez was confounded at these words ; the restriction gave 
him incredible pain, which became still more violent, when Leontio, 
after having read the will, pronounced to the whole assembly : ‘My 
lords, having reported the last intentions of the late king to our new 
monarch, that: generous prince consents to honour his cousin, the 
Frincess Constantia, with his hartd.’ At these words, Henriquez 
interrupted the chancellor, saying, ‘ Leontio, remember the writing 
which Blanche ’——‘ Sir,’ said Siffredi with precipitation, before the 
prince had time to explain himself, ‘here it is. ‘The grandees of the 
realm, added he, showing the paper to the assembly, ‘will here see by 
your majesty’s august signature, the esteem you have for the princess, 
and the deference you pay to the last will of the deceased king your 
uncle.” Having spoken these words, he read the deed with which he 
himself had filled the paper, containing the most solemn engagement 
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to marry Constantia, conformable to the intention of Roger. The 
hall rung with repeated shouts of all present, who cried, ‘ Long live 
our magnanimous King Henriquez!’ for as nobody was ignorant of 
the aversion which that prince had always manifested for the princess, 
it was feared, not without reason, that he would revolt against the 
condition of the will, and by these means raise commotions in the 
kingdom. Butthe reading of this ten entirely composed the minds 
of the nobles and people, and excited those general acclamations, which 
in secret tortured the monarch’s soul. 

“Constantia, who, both on account of her own honour and her 
assion for Henriquez, enjoyed the public satisfaction more than any- 
ody, chose this time to assure him of her gratitude. But the prince, 

in vain endeavouring to constrain himself, received her compliments 
with great affliction ; and was, indeed, in such disorder, that he could 
not even peta what decency required. At last, yielding to the 
violence of his passion, he approached Siffredi, whom the duty of his 
office obliged to be pretty near his person, and with a low voice said, 
‘What have’ you done, Leontio? The subscription which I put into 
hie daughter’s hands was not intended for this use. You have 
etrayed.’——-._ ‘Sir,’ said Siffredi interrupting him in a resolute tone, 
‘consider your own glory; if you refuse to follow the will of the 
king your uncle, you lose the crown of Sicily.’ He had no sooner 
spoken in this manner, than he removed to a greater distance from 
the king, that he might not have an opportunity to reply. Henriquez 
remained in the utmost perplexity, and felt himself agitated by 
contrary emotions. He was incensed against Siffredi; he could not 
resolve to abandon Blanche; but, distracted between her and the 
interest of his kingdom, it was some time before he could come to 
any resolution. However, he made up his mind at last, and thought 
he had fallen upon a method to ta the daughter of Siffredi 
without renouncing the throne. He feigned submission to the wil 
of Roger, but secretly purposed, while a dispensation for his marriage 
with his cousin should be soliciting at Rome, to gain the nobles of 
the realm by his bounty, and establish his power so well, that he 
should not be obliged to fulfil its conditions. | | 
“As soon as he had formed this design, he became more tranquil ; 
and turning to Constance, confirmed to her what the high chancellor 
had read before the whole assembly. But in the very moment when 
he betrayed himself so far as to plight his troth to her, Blanche 
arrived in the council-hall. She came thither by her father’s com- 
mand, to pay her respects to the princess ; and her ears were struck 
with the words of Henriquez ‘at her first entrance. Moreover, 
Leontio, being desirous that she should have no cause to doubt of 
her misfortune, said, while he presented her to Constance, ‘ Davghter, 
do homage to your future queen, and wish her all the sweets of a 
flourishing reign and happy marriage.’ This terrible stroke over- 
whelmed the unfortunate Blanche ; in vain she endeavoured to con- 
ceal her grief ; she blushed and grew pale alternately, and shook 
through every limb. Nevertheless, the princess had not the least 
suspicion of the cause, but attributed the disorder in which she paid 
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her compliments to the perplexity of a young creature bred up in 
solitude, and altogether unaccustomed to the court. It was quite 
otherwise with the young king ; the sight of Blanche abashed him ; 
and the despair he observed in her eyes agonised him. He did not 
doubt that, judging by appearances, she believed him unfaithful. He 
would have been less miserable could he have spoken to her; but 
how could he find an opportunity, when all Sicily, as one may say. 
had its eyes upon him?- Besides, the cruel Siffredi deprived him o 

the hope ; for, reading the thoughts of these two lovers in their looks, 
and willing to prevent the mischief which the violence of their passion 
might create in the state, that minister, in an artful manner, carried 
his daughter out of the assembly, and set out with her on his return 
to Belmont ; resolved, for more reasons than one, to have her married 
as soon as possible. 

“They were no sooner arrived, than he made her acquainted with 
all the horrors of her fate, by declaring that he had promised her in 
marriage to the Constable. ‘Just heaven !’ cried she ina transport 
of grief, which her father’s presence could not repress ; ‘for what 
direful punishment is the unfortunate Blanche reserved?’ Her 
despair was so violent, as to suspend all the faculties of her soul. 
She was seized with a universal chilliness, and becoming clay-cold 
and wan, swooned away in the arms of her father. He was affected 
with her condition ; but, though he shared her affliction with all the 
tenderness of a parent, his first resolution still remained unshaken. 
Blanche, at length, recovered her senses, more through the exquisite 
sensation of her grief, than through the water which Siffredi sprinkled 
on her face ; and when opening her languishing eyes she perceived 
him endeavouring to restore her, ‘Sir, said she with a feeble voice, 
‘Iam ashamed that you have seen my weakness; but death, which 
must soon end my torments, will in a little time rid you of an unhappy 
daughter, who has dared to dispose of her heart without your con- 
sent. —‘ No, my dear Blanche,’ replied Leontio ; ‘live, and let virtue 
resume its empire in your breast. The Constable's passion does you 
honour; he is the most considerable match in the kingdom,’—‘J 
esteem his person and his merit,’ said Blanche, interrupting him, 
‘but, sire the king had made me hope’——._ * Daughter,’ said Siffredi, 
cutting her short in his turn, ‘I naw all that you can say on that 
subject. I am not ignorant of your tenderness for the prince, of 
which at another period I should not have disapproved. You should 
even see me eager to ensure you the hand of Henriquez, if the interest 
of his glory, and that of the state, did not oblige him to bestow it on 
Constantia. It is on that condition-only, that the late king designed 
him for his successor; and would you have him prefer you to the 
crown*of Sicily? Believe me, I sympathise with you in the cruel 
pain you suffer ; but since we cannot withstand the decrees of Destiny, 
make one generous effort. Your honour is concerned, in concealing 
from the kingdom the vain hope with which you have flattered your- 
self. Your sensibility for the king may raise reports to your dis- 
advantage ; and the only means of preventing them will be to marry 
the Constable. In short, Blanche, this is no time to deliberate. The 
. L 
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king yields you for a throne, and marries Constantia. ‘The Constable 
has my promise, which I beg you will perform ; and if I must use 
my authority to bring you to this resolution, I order you to comply. 
“So saying, he left her to reflect upon what she had heard, hoping, 
that after having maturely considered the arguments he had used to 
support her virtue against her inclination, she would resolve of her- 
self to give her hand to the Constable. In this he was not mistaken. 
But what.pangs it cost the melancholy Blanche, before she came to 
that determination! She was in a condition, which, of all others, 
was most worthy of compassion! (Grief at seeing her presages of the 
infidelity of Henriquez changed into certainty, and for being con- 
strained, in losing him, to give herself away to another whom she 
could not love, created in her violent transports of affliction ; every 
moment was attended with new torture. ‘If my misfortune is 
certain, cried she, ‘how can I resist it without dying? Cruel 
destiny ! why was I fed with the most delicious hope, when I was 
doomed to such an abyss of misery? And thou, perfidious lover ! 
how durst thou betroth thyself to another, after thou hadst promised 
eternal fidelity to me? hast thou so soon forgot the faith which thou 
hadst sworn? Asa punishment for having so cruelly deceived me, 
may Heaven make the nuptial bed, which thou art going to stain with 
erjury, not a scene of pleasure but remorse? May the caresses of 
onstantia convey poison to thy faithless heart ! and may thy marriage 
be as baleful as mine! Yes, traitor! I will espouse the Constable, 
whom I cannot love, to revenge me upon myself, and punish me, for 
having made so indiscreet a choice of the object of my love! Since 
my religion forbids me to make any attempt upon my life, the days 
T have to live shall be nothing else than an unhappy series of trouble 
and disquiet. If thou still preservest any tenderness for me, thou 
wilt be mortified at seeing me throw myself into the arms of another ; 
and if thou hast entirely forgotten me, Sicily, at feast, may boast of 
having produced a woman, who punished herself for having too 
simply disposed of her heart !’ 
in such a situation did this unhappy victim of love and duty pass 
the night that preceded her marriage with the Constable; and 
Siffredi, finding her next day ready to comply with his desire, made 
haste to take the advantage of her submission. He sent for the Con- 
stable to Belmont that same day, and married him privately to his 
daughter, in the chapel of the castle. It was not enough to renounce 
a crown, to lose for ever a person whom she loved, and bestow herself 
upon the object of her hatred ; but she was also obliged to dissemble 
her sentiments before a husband who was inflamed with the most ardent 
passion for her, and naturally of a jealous disposition. Her spouse, 
charmed with the possession of all he held most dear, was corminually 
with her, and did not even allow her the sad consolation of bewailin 
her misfortune in secret. When night approached, the daughter of 
Leontio felt her affliction redoubled : but what were her pangs, ‘when 
her women, after having undressed, left her alone with the Constable ! 
He asked, in a respectful manner, the cause of the sorrow with which 
she seemed to be depressed ; and Blanche, perplexed by the question, 
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feigned herself indisposed. This deceived her husband at first, but 
he did not long continue in his mistake: for, as he was really concerned 
at the condition in which he saw her, and pressed her to go to bed, 
his entreaties, which she misinterpreted, presented such a cruel image 
to her imagination, that, being unable to contain herself any longer, 
she gave free vent to her sighs and tears. What a sight was this for 
a man, who believed himself at the very summit of his happiness ! 
He no longer doubted that the affliction of his wife portended some- 
thing sinister to his love. Nevertheless, though the knowledge of it 
threw him into a situation almost as deplorable as that of Blanche, 
he had such command of himself, that he concealed his suspicions. 
He redoubled his entreaties, and continued to press his wife to go to 
rest ; assuring her, that he would not interrupt the repose which she 
seemed so much to want. He even offered to call her women, if she 
thought their assistance could alleviate her indisposition. Blanche, 
encouraged by this promise, told him that her present weakness only 
required a little sleep. He pretended to believe her; and going to 
bed together, they passed a night very different from those which love 
and marriage bestow on two lovers inspired by mutual passion. 

“ While Siffredi’s daughter indulged her sorrow, the Constable en- 
deavoured to divine the cause that rendered his marriage so unhappy. 
He concluded there was a rival in the case; but was bewildered in 
his own imagination, when he attempted to discover who that rival 
was ; and the sole result of his conjectures was, that he was the most 
unhappy of all mankind. He had already spent two-thirds of the 
night in these agitations, when his ears were struck with a hollow 
noise, and he was not a little surprised to hear somebody walking 
softly in the chamber. He believed himself mistaken ; for he remem- 
bered that he himself had locked the door, after Blanche’s women 
were gone ; and drew back the curtain to discover, by the evidence of 
his eyes, the cause of the noise which he heard: but the light which 
had been left in the chimney was extinguished ; and in a little time 
he heard the name of Blanche repeated several times in a soft an 
languishing tone. Then his jealous suspicions were inflamed to fury 
and, his honour being alarmed, obliged him to rise, in order to forestall 
an affront, or take vengeance for it ; he seized his sword, and moved 
towards the side whence the voice seemed to come. He feels a naked 
sword opposed to his own, he advances, the other retires ; he pursues, 
and the other escapes from his pursuit. In vain he searches for him 
who seemed to fly, through all the corners of the room, as well as the 

arkness would allow; he could not find him; he stops, listens, 
and hears nothing. All seemed to be enchantment! He went to the 

oor which he imagined had favoured the flight of the secret enemy 
of his h8nour, but he found it fast locked as before. Not being able 
to comprehend anything of this adventure, he called those of his 
people who were nearest, and as he opened the door for that purpose, 
stood in the passage, and kept himself on his guard, that the person 
whom he sought might not escape. | 

_ “Some servants, hearing his repeated cries, came running with 
lights ; upon which he took a candle and made a new search in the 
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chamber, sword in hand ; but found nobody, nor the least mark of 
any person having been there. He did not perceive ,the private 
door, nor the opening, through which there was a passage. He could 
not, however, blind himself, with regard to the circumstances of his 
misfortune, but remained in a strange confusion of thoughts. Should 
he have recourse to Blanche, she was too much concerned in the truth 
-for him to expect an explanation from her. He ‘therefore resolved 
to go and open his heart to Leontio, after having dismissed his ser- 
vants, telling them that he thought he had heard a noise in his 
chamber, but was mistaken. He met his father-in-law coming out 
of his apartment, at the disturbance he had heard, and recounted to 
him what had happened, with all the marks of extreme agitation and 
profound grief. 

“ Siffredi was surprised at the adventure which, though it did not 
seem natural, he nevertheless believed ; and thinking that the king’s 
love was capable of anything, was very much afflicted with that 
consideration. But far from encouraging the jealous suspicions of 
his son-in-law, he represented to him with an air of assurance, that 
the voice which he thought he heard, and the sword that was opposed 
to his, could be no other than peo of an imagination, misled by 
jealousy ; for it was impossible that anybody could have gone into 
his daughter’s chamber ; that with regard to the melancholy which 
he had observed in his wife, it might be occasioned by some indis- 
position ; that honour ought not to be answerable for the vicissitudes 
of temper ; that the change of condition in a girl used to live in 
solitude, who sees herself on a sudden delivered to a man, whom she 
has not had time to know and to love, might be the cause of those 
tears, sighs, and that sharp affliction of which she complained ; that 
love was not to be kindled in maidens of a noble birth, by any other 
means than time and assiduity. For these reasons he exhorted him 
to calm his disquiet, redouble his tenderness and care, in order to 
dispose Blanche to become more sensible of his merit ; and entreated 
him to return to his chamber, being persuaded that his uneasiness 
and distrust were injuries done to the virtue of his wife. 

“The Constable made no answer to the remonstrances of his father- 
in-law : whether he really began to think that he might Rave been 
imposed upon by the disorder of his mind, or judged it a wiser course 
‘to dissemble, than to undertake, in vain, to convince the old man of 
an event so void of all probability, he returned to his apartment, lay 
down by his wife, and tried to obtain by sleep some respite from 
his disquiet. Blanche, on her side, was no less uneasy than he ; she 
had but too well heard that which alarmed her husband, and could 
not consider as an illusion, an adventure, the secret and motives of 
which she knew. Surprised that Henriquez should seek to introduce 
himself into her apartment, after having so solemnly pledged his faith 
to Constantia, instead of approving or feeling the least sig of joy 
at this step, she looked upon it as a new outrage, and her heart was 
incensed against him. 

“While the daughter of Siffredi, prejudiced against the young king, 
believed him the most unfaithful of men, that unhappy prince, more 
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in love than ever, desired an interview with Blanche, in order to ex- 
plain to her the appearances that condemned him. He would have gone 
sooner to Belmont for that purpose, had he been permitted by the 
multiplicity of business in which he was necessarily engaged ; but he 
could not steal away from court before that night. He was too well 
acquainted with all the private corners of a place where he had been 
educated, to be under any difficulty of getting unseen into Siffredi’s 
castle ; and he still kept the key of a private door that belonged to 
the garden, through which he reached his old apartment, from whence 
he passed into the chamber of Blanche. You may imagine the as- 
tonishment of the prince when he found a man there, and-felt a sword 
opposed to his own. He had well nigh discovered himself, and pun- 
ished on the spot the audacious wretch, who durst lift his sacrilegious 
hand against his lawful king; but the respect he owed to Leontio’s 
daughter suspended his resentment. He retired in the same manner 
hehad entered ; and more afflicted than ever, took the road to Palermo; 
where, arriving some moments before day, he shut himself up in his 
apartment. But the agitation of his spirits deprived him of his rest ; 
he resolved to return to Belmont ; his safety, honour, and, above all, 
his love, did not poe him to remain longer ignorant of the least 
circumstance of this cruel adventure. 

“It was no sooner day than he commanded his hunting equipage 
to be got ready ; and, under pretence of hunting, rode far into the 
forest of Belmont, attended i his sportsmen and some courtiers. 
He followed the chase some time, the better to conceal his design ; 
and when he saw every one eagerly engaged after the hounds, he 
separated himself from them, and all alone took his way to Leontio’s 
castle. He was too well acquainted with the paths of the forest to 
Jose himself; and his impatience not permitting him to spare his 
horse, he had in a short time eeccod: the -distance that separated 
him from the object of his love. He was just inventing some plausible 
pretext to procure for himself a private interview with the fianiguter 
of Siffredi, when, crossing a small road that led by one af the park- 
gates, he perceived, close by, two women sitting, in close conversation 
at the rout of a tree. As he did not doubt that these persons belon ed 
to the castle, the sight of them raised within him some emotion ; but 
he was much more transported, when the women, turning towards 
him at the noise of his horse’s feet, he knew one of them to be his 
dear Blanche who had escaped from the castle with Nisa, one of her 
women, who enjoyed the greatest share of her confidence, to bewail 
her misfortune at full liberty. 

“He flew ; he threw himself headlong (if I may use the ee) 
at her feet ; and perceiving in her eves marks of the most profoun 
affliction, was affected at the sight. ‘Fair Blanche,’ said he, ‘suspend 
the emotions of your grief ; appearances, I confess, represent me as 
guilty to your eyes ; but when you are made acquainted with the 

esign which I formed in your behalf, that which you now look upon 
as a crime, will appear to you a proof of my innocence and excess of 
love.” These words which Henriquez thought must moderate, only 
served to redouble the affliction of Blanche, who would have answered 
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him, had not her voice been choked up with her sighs. The prince, 
astonished at her distress, said, ‘How, madam! can I not then calm 
your disquiet? By what misfortune have I lost your confidence? I, 
who hazard my crown, and even my life, to be faithful to you!’ It 
was then that the daughter of Siffredi, making an effort to explain. 
herself, replied, ‘Sir, your promises come too late. Nothing hence- 
forth can bind my destiny to yours.’—‘ Ah, Blanche!’ said Henriquez, : 
interrupting her with warmth, ‘what cruel words are these I hear. 
Who dares ravish you from my love? Who dares oppose the fury of a 
king, who would put all Sicily in flames rather than suffer you to be 
torn from his hopes?’—‘ All your powers, sir, answered Siffredi’s 
daughter in a languishing manner, ‘cannot remove the obstacles by 
which we are separated—I am the Constable’s wife !’—‘The Con- 
stable’s wife!’ cried the prince, staggering backwards. He was 
confounded and overwhelmed by this unexpected blow : his strength 
forsook him, and he dropped down at the root of a tree that grew 
behind him. Pale, trem line and depressed, he could only raise his 
eyes to Blanche in a manner that made her understand how deeply | 
affected he was with the unhappy tidings she had declared. She, on 
the other hand, looked upon him with an air which convinced him 
that her emotions were little different from those he felt ; and these 
two unfortunate lovers preserved between them a silence that had 
something terrible in it. At length the prince collecting himself a 
little, by an effort of courage, resumed the discourse, and said to 
Blanche with a sigh, ‘What have you done, madam? Your cruelty 
has ruined me and undone yourself !’ 
__ “Blanche, piqued at the prince’s seeming to upbraid her, when she 
thought she had much more cause to complain of him, replied, ‘What, 
sir! do you add dissimulation to infidelity? Would you have me 
discredit my own eyes and cars, and believe you innocent, in spite of 
the evidence of my senses? No, sir! I own myself incapable of such 
an effort of reason.’—‘ Nevertheless, madam,’ answered the king, ‘you 
are imposed upon by these very witnesses which seem so faithful ; 
even they have assisted in betraying you ; and that I am,innocent 
and faithful, is no less true, than that you are the Constable’s wife.’ 
‘How, sir!’ said she, ‘did 1 not here you confirm to Constantia the 
offer of your hand and heart? Have you not assured the nobles of 
the kingdom, that you would fulfil the conditions of the late king’s 
will? and has not the princess received the homage of your new 
subjects, as queen and wife of Henriquez? Were my eyes then 
bewitched? Say, say rather, unfaithful prince! that you did not 
think Blanche ought to weigh against the interest of a throne ! and 
without stooping to feign a passion which you no longer feel, and 
perhaps never have felt, confess that the crown of Sicily appeared to 
you more certain shared with Constantia, than with Leontio’s daughter! 
ou are in the right, sir: a glorious throne was no more my due, than 
the heart of a prince such as you are. I was too vain in pretending 
to either ; but you ought not to have indulged me in my error. You 
know the alarms I felt on account of losing you ; a misfortune that 
then seemed to me almost inevitable. Why did you encourage me 
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with hope? Would to heaven my fears had not been dissipated! I 
should have accused fortune, not you ; and you would have, at least, 
preserved my heart, though at the expense of a hand which no other 
should have obtained! It is now no time to justify yourself. Iam 
the Constable’s wife ; and, that I may spare myself shi consequence 
of a conversation that makes me blush, give me leave, sir, without 
failing in that respect which I owe you, to quit the presence of a 
prince whom I am no longer at liberty to hear. 

“So saying, she left Henriquez with as much haste as her present 
weak condition would allow. ‘Stop, madam !’ cried he, ‘and do not drive 
to despair a prince, who will rather overturn that throne which you 
upbraid him with having preferred to you, than fulfil the expectation 
of his new subjects! ’—‘ That sacrifice, said Blanche, ‘is now in vain. 
Since J am married to the Constable, these generous transports will not 
avail: Iam no longer at liberty; it is of small importance to me that 
you reduce Sicily to ashes, or to whom you give your hand! If I have 

een weak enough to let my heart be surprised, I shall at least have 
fortitude enough to stifle its emotions, and let the new king of Sicily 
see, that the Constable’s wife,no longer loves prince Henriquez !’ 
As she pronounced these words, being close to the park gate, she 
entered it of a sudden with Nisa; and, locking it on the other side, 
left the prince overwhelmed with sorrow. He could not recover the 
blow which Blanche had given him, by the account of her marriage. 
‘Unjust Blanche !’ cried he, ‘you have lost all remembrance of our 
mutualengagement! In spite of our reciprocal vows, we are for ever 
parted ; and the idea which I had cherished of making you my wife 
was no more than a vain illusion! Ah, cruel girl! how dearly did t 
pay for your former favour !’ 

“Then the image of his rival’s happiness presented itself to his 
fancy ; the horrors of jealousy took full possession of his soul for 
some moments. He was on the point of sacrificing the Constable, 
and even Siffredi himself, to his resentment. Reason, however, by 
degrees, allayed the violence of his transports ; but the igpossibility 
he perceived of banishing from Blanche’s mind the impression she 
retained of his infidelity, threw him again into despair. He flattered 
himself with the hopes of effacing it, whenever he could converse with 
her at liberty. In order to effect his purpose, he judged it necessary 
to remove the Constable. He resolved, therefore, to have him appre- 
hended, as a person suspected of designs against the state. He 
accordingly charged with this office the captain of his guard, who, 
repairing to Belmont, secured the Constable’s person in the twilight, 
and ppt him prisoner to the castle of Palermo. 

“This incident filled all Belmont with consternation. Siffredi set 
out immediately to offer himself to the king, as security for his son- 
in-law, and to represent the troublesome consequence of such an 
arrest. .The prince, who expected this step of his minister, and who 
was resolved, at all events, to obtain a free interview with Blanche 
before the Constable should be released, had expressly ordered, that 
no person whatever should speak with him till next day. But Leontio, 
notwithstanding this order, finding means to get access to the king’s 
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chamber, presented himself before him, saying, ‘Sir, if a loyal and 
respectful sub} ect may be allowed to complain of his master, I am 
come to complain of you to yourself. What crime has my son-in-law 
committed ? Has your majesty duly reflected on the eternal reproach 
you have fixed upon my family? and on the consequences of an im- 
prisonment, which may alienate from -your service the hearts of those 
who fill the most important posts of the realm ?’—‘I have certain 
intelligence,” replied the king, ‘that the Constable carries on a 
criminal correspondence with the Infant Don Pedro,’—‘ Criminal 
correspondence !’ cried Leontio with surprise ; ‘do not believe it.’ 
Your majesty is imposed upon ; treason never entered the family of 
Siffredi ; and the Constable’s being my son-in-law is enough to screen 
him from all suspicion. The Constable is innocent ; but other secret 
views have induced you to arrest him.’ 

“Since you talk to me so freely,’ replied the king, ‘I will speak 
to you in the same manner. You complain of the Constable’s being 
imprisoned. What! have I not more cause to complain of your 
cruelty ? It is you, barbarous Siffredi! who has robbed me ofimy 
quiet, and reduced me, by your officious care, to a condition that 
makes me envy the lowest of mankind! But do not flatter yourself 
that I will enter into your schemes ; my marriage with Constantia is 
resolved upon in vain ! ’—‘ How, sir !’ cried Leontio trembling ; ‘can 
you refuse to marry the princess, after having flattered her with that 

ope before your whole people ?’—‘If I deceive their expectation,’ 
replied the king, ‘ascribe it solely to yourself. Why did you lay me 
under a necessity of promising that which I could not perform? 
Who compelled you to fill a paper, which I gave your daughter, with 
the name of Constantia? You were not ignorant of my intention ; 
you tyrannised over the heart of Blanche, in making her marry a 
man whom she did not love. But what right had you to dispose of 
mine, in favour of a princess whom I hate? Have you forgotten that 
she is the daughter of that cruel Matilda, who, trampling eader her feet 
all the ties of blood and humanity, made my father breathe his last 
under all the rigours of captivity? And shall I espouse her? No, 
Siffredi! lay aside that hope. Before you see the torch of these 
direful nuptials lighted, you will see all Sicily in flames, and its ashes 
quenched in blood !’ 

“What do I hear?’ cried Leontio. ‘Ah, sir! what a prospect 
have you shown me! what terrible threats ! But I am unseasonabl 
alarmed,’ added he in another tone ; ‘ you love your subjects too well 
to entai npon them such misery. You will not allow yourself to be 
overcome by love! You will not tarnish your virtues with the weak- 
nesses of ordinary men! If I have bestowed my daughter oh the 
Constable, it was done, sire, with a view of acquiring for your majest 
a, valiant subject, who can support with his arm, and the troops whic 
are at his disposal, your interest against that of the Prince Don Pedro. 
I thought that, in attaching him to my family, by such intimate 
ties’ ‘ Ha! these are the ties,’ cried the Prince Henriquez, ‘ these 
are the fatal ties that have undone me! Cruel friend ! why did you 
inflict such a heavy stroke upon nie? Did I order you to manage 
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my fortune at the expense of my heart? Why did you not leave me 
to support my rights myself? Did I want courage to reduce those 
who should rebel against me? I should have known how to punish 
the Constable, had he disobeyed me. I know that kings ought not 
to be tyrants, and that the happiness of their people should be their 
chief aim ; but must they therefore be the slaves of their subjects ; 
and from the moment that Heaven chooses them to govern, lose the 
right that nature grants to all men, of dap alee their affections as 
they please? Ah! if they must not enjoy the privilege of the lowest 
class of mortals, take back, Siffredi, that sovereign power which you 
would confirm at the expense of my repose !’ 

“¢You know very well, sir,’ replied the minister, ‘that your mar- 
riage with the princess was, by the late king, made the condition of 
your succession to the crown.—‘ And what right,’ answered Henri- 
quez, ‘had he to establish that disposition? Had he received such 
an unworthy law, when he succeeded to his brother king Charles ? 
And how came you to be so weak as to submit to the unjust condition? 
For a high-chancellor, methinks, you are very ill-informed of our 
customs. Ina word, though I have promised my hand to Constantia, 
it was not a voluntary engagement, therefore I do not intend to keep 
my word ; and if Don Pedro, from my refusal, conceives the hope of 
mounting my throne, without engaging the ei in a quarrel, which 
might cost too much blood, let the sword decide, in single oom- 
bat, which of us is most worthy to reign.’ Leontio, not daring to 
urge him any further, contented himself with asking, on his knees, 
the enlargement of his son-in-law, which he obtained. ‘Go,’ 
said the king to him ; ‘return to Balmont whither the Constable 
will soon follow you.’ The minister went away, and arrived at 
Belmont, persuaded that his son-in-law would not be long in follow- 
ing him. But in this he was mistaken : Henriquez resolved to see 
Blanche that night, and therefore deferred the release of her husband 
till next day. 

“ Meanwhile, the Constable was tortured with the mast cruel re- 
flections : his imprisonment had opened his eyes with regard to the 
true cause of his misfortune ; he therefore abandoned himself entirely 
to his jealousy, and renouncing the allegiance he had hitherto so 
commendably preserved, breathed nothing but vengeance. As he 
concluded that the king would not fail to be with Blanche that night ; 
he begged the governor of the castle of Palermo to let him go out, 
in order to surprise them together, assuring him that he would return 
to prison next morning before day. The governor, who was entirely 
devoted to him, consented to this the more easily, as he knew that 
Siffredfhad already obtained his liberty, and even furnished him with 
a horse to carry him to Belmont. When the Constable arrived, he tied 
his horse to a tree, entered the park by a little door of which he had 
the key, and was so lucky as to get into the castle unperceived. He 
went straight to the apartment of his wife, and concealing himself in 
an antechamber, behind a screen which he found there, purposed to 
observe from thence all that should pass, and to appear suddenly in; 
Blanche’s chamber, at the least noise he should hear. While he was 
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in this situation, he saw Nisa come out from her mistress, and retire to 
the closet where she lay. | 

“Siffredi’s daughter, who had easily discerned the motive of her 
husband’s imprisonment, concluded that he would not return that 
night to Belmont, although her father had told her the king assured 
him the Constable would soon follow him. She did not doubt that 
Henriquez would take advantage of the opportunity to visit and 
converse with her at liberty : and, in this opinion, she waited for the 
prince, in order to reproach him with an action which might have 
terrible consequences for her. <A little time after Nisa had withdrawn, 
the partition opened, and the king came and threw himself at Blanche’s 
feet, saying, ‘ Madani do not condemn me before you have given me 
a hearing: if I have ordered the Constable to be imprisoned, consider 
that it was the only means I had left to justify myself; therefore 
impute that artifice to yourself alone. Why did you, this morning, 
refuse to hear me? Alas! to-morrow your husband will be enlarged, 
and I shall never have an opportunity of speaking to you again. Hear 
me, then, for this last time: if the loss of you makes me the most 
forlorn of mankind, at least grant me the melancholy consolation of 
convincing you, that my infidelity is not the cause of my misfortune ; 
for though I confirmed to Constantia the offer of my hand, it was only 
because I could not help doing so, in the situation to which your father 
had reduced me. There wasa necessity for my deceiving the princess, 
for your interest as well as my own, in order to secure to you ie crown 
as well as the person of your lover. This I flattered myself with 
accomplishing, and had already taken measures to break that fatal 
engagement : but you have destroyed my plan ; and, by giving your- 
self away too inconsiderately, laid up a fund of eternal sorrow for two 
aay which might have been rendered happy by the most inviolable 
ove 

“ He ended this complaint with such visible marks of real despair. 
that Blanche was touched with his condition, and no longer doubte 
his innocence ; this conviction at first gave her some joy: but after- 
wards, stung by the consideration of her misfortune, ‘ Ah, sir !’ said 
she to the prince, ‘after the cruel certainty of our fate, youl increase 
my affliction by letting me know that you were not guilty! What 
have I done? Unfortunate that I am! my resentment has betrayed 
me! I thought myself abandoned ; and, in revenge, accepted the 
Constable’s hand, which was presented by my father! Iam guilty 
of the crime, and have been the cause of our mutual mishap! Alas! 
while I accused you of having deceived me, it was I, too credulous 
woman ! it was | who broke those bonds which I had sworn,to keep 
for ever inviolate! Revenge yourself, sir, in your turn. Hate the 
ungrateful Blanche! forget her !’—‘ Ah, madam,’ said Henriquez, 
interrupting her with a melancholy air, “how shall I find means to 
tear from my hearta passion, which even your injustice cannot ex- 
tinguish !’—‘ You must, however, sir, make the effort, replied 
Siffredi’s daughter sighing.—* What ! are you capable of that effort 
yourself?’ said the king.—‘I cannot promise to succeed,” answered 
she, ‘but I will spare no pains in the endeavonr.’—‘ Ah, cruel 
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Blanche !’ said the prince ; ‘you will easily forget Henriquez, since 
you are able to form such a design !’—‘ And what can you expect ?’ 
replied she ina more resolute tone : ‘do you flatter yourself that I 
will allow you to continue your addresses? No, sir, abandon that 
hope! Though I was not born to be a queen, heaven never formed 
me to listen to dishonourable love. My husband, as well as you, sir, 
is descended from the noble house of Anjou; and if my duty did not 
raise an insurmountable obstacle to your gallantry, my glory would 
not suffer me to endure it. I conjure you, therefore, to retire... We 
must see one another no more!’—‘ Heavens! what barbarity !’ 
replied the king: ‘Ah, Blanche! is it possible that you should treat 
me with such rigour? You do not hank. then, that your being in the 
arms of the Constable is enough to overwhelm me! you must also 
forbid me your sight, the only consolation I had left !’—‘ Fly me, 
rather !’ answered the daughter of Siffredi, shedding some tears: ‘the 
sight of that which one tenderly loves ceases to be pleasing when the 
hope of possessing it is lost. Adieu, sir! Fly from me! you owe 
that effort to your own glory, and my reputation; I ask it also for 
my quiet : for, in short, although my virtue should not be alarmed b 
the emotions of my heart, the remembrance of your tenderness will 
entail upon me such cruel conflicts, that I shall scarcely have strength 
enough to maintain them !’ | 

“She pronounced these words so passionately, that she unwittingly 
overturned a candlestick which stood on a table behind her ; and the 
candle going out in falling, she took it up in order. to light it again ; 
for which purpose she opened the door of the antechamber, and went 
to the closet of Nisa, who was not.yet gone to bed. The king, who 
waited for her return, no sooner saw her approach with the light, than 
he uttered pressing entreaties to her, that she would suffer his attach- 
ment. The Constable hearing the prince’s voice rushed into the 
chamber sword in hand, almost at the same instant that his wife 
entered, and advancing towards Henriquez with all the resentment 
that his rage inspired, ‘This is too much, tyrant !’ cricfhe: ‘think 
not that I am so base as to endure the affront thou hast done my . 

onour !’—‘ Traitor!’ replied the king, putting himself in a posture 
of defence, ‘do not imagine that thou art able to execute thy designs 
With impunity !’ With these words, they began a combat which was 
too furious to last long: the Constable, fearing that Siffredi and his 
servants, alarmed at the cries of Blanche, would soon come and oppose 
his vengeance, fought without caution. His rage divested him of all 
judgment ; he ran upon his ae sword, which entered his body 
. theshilt ; and the moment he fell, the king checked his indigna- 
lon. 

“ Leontio’s daughter, touched with the condition in which she saw 
her husband, and surmounting the natural reluctance she had for him, 
threw herself on the floor, and supported him with the most eager 
concern. But that unhappy man was too much prepossessed against 
her, to be affected with these expressions of her grief and compassion. 
Daeth, whose approaches he felt, could not suppress the transports of 
his jealousy, he saw nothing in his last moments but the happiness of 
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‘his rival; and the idea appeared so horrid, that collecting all the 
strength he had left, he lifted the sword which was still in his hand, 
and plunged it in the breast of Blanche. ‘Die!’ said he, while he 
stabbed her ; ‘die, faithless woman! since the ties of marriage have 
been too weak to preserve that faith which you swore to me at the 
gitar! And thou, Henriquez,’ added he, ‘boast not of thy fate. 
Thou canst not profit by my misfortune ; therefore I die satisfied.’ 
Having thus spoken he expired ; and his countenance, covered as it 
was with the shades of death, still retained something fierce and 
terrible. That of Blanche presented quite a different spectacle. The 
blow she received was mortal ; she fell upon the body of her dying 
husband, and the blood of this innocent victim was mixed with that 
of her murderer, who had executed his cruel resolution so suddenly, 
that the king had not time to prevent its effects. 

“The unfortunate pune, seeing Blanche fall, uttered a loud cry ; 
and, more confounded than she with the blow that robbed her of life, 
hastened to give her the same succour that she had offered to the 
Constable. But she said with a faltering voice, ‘Sir, you may spare 
yourself the trouble. Jam the victim which unpitying fate demands : 
may it appease the wrath of heaven, and secure the happiness of your 
reign!’ As she pronounced these words, Leontio, brought thither 
by her cries, entered her chamber ; and struck with the objects that 
presented themselves to his eyes, became motionless where he stood ; 
while Blanche, without perceiving him, continuing to speak to the 
king, said, ‘Adieu, prince; cherish my memory! My love and 
misfortunes claim that favour. Entertain no resentment against m 
father. Comfort his age and sorrow, and do justice to his ze 
Above all, make my innocence known. I recommend this to you more 
than anything. Adieu, my dear Henriquez! I die—receive my last 
breath ! 

“ After uttering these words she expired. The king kept a melan- 
choly silence for some time, then he said to Siffredi who was over- 
whelmed with woe, ‘ Behold, Leontio! your own work ; and, in this 
tragical event, consider the fruit of your officious care and zeal for 
me!’ The old man was so penetrated with sorrow that he thade no 
reply. But why should I pretend to describe things which no lan- 
guage can sia Uh Let it suffice to say, that both uttered the most 
moving complaints, as soon as the greatness of their affliction allowed 
them the use of speech. The king all his life preserved the most tender 
remembrance of his mistress, and could never be prevailed upon to 
marry Constantia ; who, being joined by the Infant Don Pedro, they 
spared nothing to avail themselves of Roger’s last will: but they were 
at last obliged to yield to Prince Henriquez, who subdued all his 
enemies. As for Siffredi, the grief he felt for having been the cause 
of so many misfortunes detached him from the world, and rendered 
his native country insupportable to him. He therefore abandoned 
Sicily, and crossing into ater with Portia, the only child hehadleft, pur- 
chased this castle, where he lived for nearly fifteen years after Blanche’s 
death, and had the comfort, before he died, of seeing Portia settled. 
She married Don Jerome de Silva, and I am the only offspring of 
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thai marriage. This,” added the widow of Don Pedro de Pinares, “is 
the history of my family, and a faithful account of the misfortunes 
represented in that picture, which my grandfather Leontio ordered to 
be painted as a monument of the fatal adventure to his posterity.” 


‘CHAPTER XLII.’ 
The behaviour of Aurora de Guzman at Salamanca. 


Ortiz, her companions, and I, having heard this relation, withdrew, 
and left Aurora and Elvira in the hall, where they spent the rest of 
the day in conversation. Far from being tired of one another, they 
were as much affected at parting, next day, when we set out, as two 
friends who have long lived agreeably together. 

At last we arrived (without meeting with any other accident) at 
Salamanca ;* where we immediately took a ready-furnished house, 
and Dame Ortiz, as we had concerted, assumed the name of Donna 
Xemena de Guzman. She had been too long a duenna, not to be a 
good actress. She went out one morning with Aurora, a waiting- 
maid and valet, and repaired to an hotel where we understood 
Pacheco usually lived. She asked if they had an apartment to be 
let ; they answered in the affirmative, and showed her into one hand- 
somely furnished, which she hired immediately, paying the landlady 
in advance, and telling her that it was designed for one of her 
nephews, who was coming from Toledo to study at Salamanca, and 
would arrive that very day. 

The duenna and my mistress having secured this lodging, went 
home again ; and the fair Aurora, without losing time, transformed 
herself into a cavalier. She covered her black hair with a light 
coloured wig, painted her eyebrows of the same hue, and arranged. 
her dress so well that she might easily have passed for a young noble- 
man. Her carriage was easy ; and, excepting her face, which was a 
little too handsome for a man, nothing could possibly betray her 
disguise. Her maid, who was to serve in quality of a page, took the 
dress also; and we were under no apprehension of her not playing 
her part well; for she was not very pretty, and had a little air of 
boldness which well became her assumed character. In the after- 
noon, these two actresses being in a condition to appear on the stage 
(that is, in the lodging which had been taken), I accompanied them 
thither in a coach, with all the baggage we should require. 

‘The landlady, whose name was Bernarda Ramirez, received us 
with %reat civility, and conducted us to our apartment, where we 
began to enter into conversation, and agreed with her for our board 
by the month. We asked her, then, if she had many boarders ; she 
replied, “I have none at present. I might have abundance, if I 
would take all sorts of people: but I receive none but young noble- 


_* Salamanca is one of the largest cities in Spain, situated on the banks of the 
river Tormes, in the kingdom of Leon, and famous for its university, 
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men; and I expect one this evens who comes from Madrid to 
finish his studies. His name is Don Lewis de Pacheco, a cavalier, at 
the most only paler years old. If you do not know him personally, 
you may have heard. of him.”—* No,” said Aurora, “I know that he 
18 of an illustrious family, but I do not know what kind of person he 
is; and you will oblige me by letting me know what sort of a man 
he is, since I am to lodge in the same house with him.”—“ Sir,” 
answered the landlady, iooking at the false cavalier, “he is very 
handsome and about your size. Ah! how happy you will be together ! 
By St. Jago, I may boast of having at my house two of the most 
handsome noblemen in Spain!”—“This Don Lewis,” replied my 
mistress, “has doubtless a thousand love intrigues in Salamanca ? ” 
—“QOh, you may be sure of it,” said the old woman, “he is a young 
gallant, upon my word. He has only to show himself and conquer ; 
and among others he has quite captivated a lady of youth and beauty, 
whose name is Isabella, an old lawyer’s daughter, who loves him to 
distraction.” —“.And tell me, good mother,” cried Aurora, interrupt- 
ing her with precipitation, “is he as much in love with her ?”—“ He 
was,” replied Bernarda Ramirez, “ before his departure from Madrid ; 
but I know not if he retains his passion for her still: for in these 
points he is not much to be depended upon ; but flies from woman 
to woman, as young cavaliers usually do.” 

‘The good widow had scarcely finished speaking, when we heard a 
noise in the courtyard ; we looked through the window, and perceived 
two men alighting from their horses. 1t was Don Lewis de Pacheco 
himself, just arrived from Madrid, with his valet de chambre. The 
old woman left us, in order to receive him ; and my mistress prepared 
herself, not without emotion, to play the part of Don Felix. Don 
Lewis soon after entered our apartment, still wearing his riding 
boots. “I have just heard,” he said, bowing to Aurora, “that a young 
nobleman of Toledo is lodging at this hotel. Will he permit me to 
express my joy at having him for a companion.” While my mistress 
returned this compliment, Pacheco seemed surprised to see such an 
amiable cavalier ; and could not help telling her, that he had never 
before beheld any man so handsome and well-made. A great many 
civilities passed on both sides, after which Don Lewis retiretl to the 
apartment allotted for him. 

While he was’changing his boots and dressing, a sort of page, who 
wanted to deliver a letter to him, met Aurora on the staircase by 
accident, and mistaking her for Don Lewis, gave her the billet, saying, 
“ Senior Pacheco, I believe, I need not ask if you are he; from the 
description I have had of that noble, I feel persuaded that I am not 
mistaken.”—“ No, friend,” replied my mistress with admirable pre- 
sence of mind; “you are assuredly not mistaken, and you &cquit 
youre of your commission surprisingly well. I am Don Lewis de 

acheco ; you have rightly guessed ; you may return, and I will take: 
care to send an answer very soon.” ‘The page disappearing, Aurora 
shut herself up with her maid and me, and opening the letter, read 
these words aloud :— 

“T have just heard that youarein Salamanca, With what joy did I 
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receive the news. My transports nearly got the better of my reason ! 
But is Isabella still dear to you? Make haste, and assure her in 
person of your constancy, ap she will scarcely be able to support 
the pleasure of finding you unchanged !” 

“This letter,” said Aurora, “ proclaims the violence of the writer’s 
passion ; and the lady is a rival not to be contemned. I must spare 
nothing to detach Don Lewis from her, and even to hinder him from 
seeing her: the undertaking, I own, is difficult : but, nevertheless, I 
do not despair of success.” My mistress mused a minute or two, then 
,added, “T’ll engage there shall be a breach between them in less than 
four and twenty hours.” 

Pacheco having taken a little repose in his own apartment, returned 
to ours, and renewed his conversation with Aurora before supper. 
“Sefior Cavalier,” said he to her with an air of pleasantry, “I believe 
the husbands and lovers will have no cause to rejoice at your arrival 
in Salamanca, but rather to be uneasy. For my own part, I tremble 
for my con uests.”—“ Listen,” answered my mistress in the same 
tone, “your fear is not ill grounded. Don Felix de Mendoza is rather 
formidable, I assure you. I have been in. this country before, and 
know that the women are not insensible.”-—“ What proof have you 
of it?” interrupted Don Lewis with vivacity.— “ A demonstrative 
proof,” replied the daughter of Don Vincent : “about a month ago, in 
my way through this city, I stopped here cight days, and I will tell you 
in contidence that I won the heart of an old lawyer’s daughter.” 

I perceived that Don Lewis was troubled at these words. “ May 
one, without indiscretion,” said he, “ask the lady’s name ?”---“ How ! 
without indiscretion, Sefior!” cried the pretended Don Felix; “why 
should I make a mystery of it? Do you think me more reserved 
than other noblemen of my age? You must not do me so much 
injustice. Besides, between you and me, the object does not 
deserve such delicacy. She is only a pitiful citizen ; and a man of 
quality, you know, is never seriously engrossed by such abigails ; but 
thinks he does them an honour in jesting with them. I will, there- 
fore, without ceremony, acquaint you with the name of tke lawyer's 
daughter, which is Isabella.”—“ And the lawyer,” cried Pacheco, inter- 
rupting her with impatience : “is not he called Sefior Murcia de la 
Ylana?”—“The very same,” replied my mistress; “here is a letter 
which I received from her just now: you may read it, and see 
whether the lady does not care for me.” Don Lewis, casting his eyes 
over the note, knew the hand, and was struck dumb with confusion. 
“What is the matter?” added Aurora with an air of astonishment ; 
“you change colour! I believe that you have some concern in this 
lady. Ah! how vexed am I for having spoken of her so freely !” 

“T think myself obliged to you. for your information?” said Don 
Lewis in a transport of anger and disdain. “ Perfidious, fickle 
ereature ! Don Felix, I am bound to you for ever. You have freed 
me from an error in which I might have remained a long time. [ 
thought myself beloved—beloved, did I say? believed myself adored 
by Isabella! I had, indeed, esteem for the creature ; but now I. see 
she 1s a coquette, who deserves nothing but contempt.”—“T applaud 
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your resentment,” said Aurora, feigning indignation in her turn ; “a 
wyer's cae wh pe to think herself very happy in having such 
an accomplished nobleman as you for a lover. Her inconstancy is 
inexcusable ; and, far from accepting the sacrifice she makes of you 
to me, I intend to punish her by slighting her favours.”—“ For my 
part,” replied Pacheco, “the only vengeance that I shall take is never 
to see her again.” —“ You are in the right,” cried the false Mendoza ; 
“nevertheless, that she may know how much we both despise her, I 
think each of us should write to her an insulting letter, which I will 
enclose in one paper, and send as an answer to her note. But before we 
proceed to this extremity, consult your heart. Do you feel that it is 
sufficiently disengaged from this faithless girl not to fear that you 
may one day repent of having totally broken with her ?7—“ No, no!” 
said Don Lewis; “TI shall never be so weak ; and, in the meantime I 
consent to mortify the ungrateful creature as you have proposed.” 

I was accordingly dispatched for paper, pen and ink ; and both of 
them set about composing very obliging letters for the daughter of 
Doctor Murcia de Ilana. Pacheco, in particular, could not find 
terms strong enough to express his sentiments ; and tore five or six 
half-finished notes, because he thought they were not sufficiently 
severe. At last he wrote one which satisfied him ; certainly, it ought 
to have done so! for it contained these words :— 


“earn to know yourself, my queen, and to be no longer so vain as 
to believe that I love you. It must be a different merit to that 
which you Sete which could attach me. .You are not even agree- 
able enough to amuse me for a few moments; you are only fit to 
amuse the meanest scholars of the university.” 


This courteous letter being written, and Aurora having finished 
hers, which was not a whit milder, she sealed them both, and enclos- 
ing them together, gave me the packet, saying, “ There, Gil Blas ; be 
sure to deliver this to Isabella this evening. You understand me?” 
added she, giving me a look, the meaning of which I could easily 
comprehend, “Yes, sir,” answered I; “the thing shall be done to 
your wish.” 

At the same time, I went out, and when I was in the street, I said 
to myself, “Oh, ho! Gil Blas! They are putting your genius to the 

root ; he are then to be the valet in this comedy? Well, my 

riend, show that you have wit enough to play a part which requires 
so much. Don Felix contents himself with giving you a sign only. 
He relies on your intelligence, you see. Is he wrong? No. I con- 
ceive his meaning ; he desires that I should deliver the billet of Don 
Lewis only. That is the interpretation of the sign, than which 
nothing could be more intelligible.” Convinced that I was not 
mistaken I did not hesitate to open the packet, from which I took 
Pacheco’s letter, and carried it to the house of Doctor Murcia, having 
soon informed myself where he lived. I found the little page (who 
had been at our hotel) at the door, “ Brother,” said I, “don’t you serve 
the daughter of Doctor Murcia?” He answered in the affirma- 
tive with an air which showed sufficiently well that he was in the 
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habit of carrying and receiving love-letters. “You have such an 
obliging physiognomy,” I replied, “that I take the liberty to desire you 
will deliver this love-letter to your mistress.” 

The page asked from whom I brought it; and I no sooner told 
him that it came from Don Lewis de Pacheco, than he said, “Since it 
is so, follow me. I have orders to bring you in. Isabella wants to 
talk with you.” Tallowed myself, therefore, to be introduced into 
a closet, where I had not waited long before the lady appeared. I 
was struck with the beauty of her face, having never belield more 
delicate features. Her air was affected and childish ; but, for all that, 
she had walked without leading-strings for thirty good years at least. 
“Friend,” said she to me with a smiling air, “do you belong to Don 
Lewis de Pacheco?” I answered, that I had been his valet de 
chambre these three weeks; and then delivered the fatal letter, 
which she read over twice or thrice, and seemed to distrust the 
evidence of her own eyesight. It 1s very certain she expected 
nothing less than such an answer. She lifted up her eyes towards 
heaven, bit her lips, and for some time discovered by her countenance 
the pangs which her heart endured. Then, all of a sudden, address- 
ing herself to me, “ Friend,” said she, “has Don Lewis gone mad since 
we parted? Ido not understand his conduct. Tell me, if you know, 
why he writes to me in this gallant style) What demon possesses 
him? If he wished to give me up, could he not have done it without 
insulting me with such abusive letters ?” 

“Madam,” said I, affecting an air full of sincerity, “my master is 
certainly to blame, but he was in some measure forced to act thus. 
It you will promise to keep the secret, I will discover the whole mys- 
tery.”—-“ TI do promise,” said she, interrupting me with precipitation ; 
“don’t be afraid of my exposing you, but freely explain yourself.”— 
“Well, then,” I resumed, “ this is brietly the affair. Immediately after 
he had received your letter, a lady, covered with a very thick veil, 
came to our lodging, and asking for Sefior de Pacheco, spoke with him 
In private a good while ; and towards the close of the conversation, 
I overheard her say to him, “You swear to me, that you"will never 
see her again: but that is notall. You must also, for my satisfaction 
this inst&nt, write a note to her which I will dictate. 1 exact this of 
you.” Don Lewis did as she desired ; then, dat the letter into 
my hand, “Inquire,” said he, “where Doctor Murcia de Tana lives, 
and convey, with address, this paper to his daughter Isabella.” 

“You see, madam,” added I, “this disobliging letter is the work of 
a rival, and consequently my master is not so much to blame.” “O 
heaven !” cried she, “he is more so than I imagined! His infidelity 
injures me more than the spiteful words which his hand wrote. Ah! 
the perfidious creature ! he has entered into other engagements !—But,” 

ded she, assuming a lofty air, “let him abandon himself to his 
new love freely : I do not intend to thwart him. Tell him, that he had 
No occasion to insult me, in order to make me leave the field free to 
my rival ; and that I despise such a fickle lover too much to have the 
least desire to recall him.” So saying, she dismissed me, and retired 
very much irritated against Don Lewis. I left Doctor Murcia de 
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Ilana’s house very well satisfied with myself, and persuaded that if 
I chose to turn my mind to dishonesty I should soon become a most 
dexterous cheat. I returned to our hotel where I found Mendoza and 
Pacheco at supper, conversing together as if they had been old acquaint- 
ance. Aurora perceived, by my cheerful countenance, that I had 
not acquitted myself ill of my commission. “So, thou art returned 
Gil Blas!” said she ; “give us an account of thy message.” I had 
again to use my wits. 1] told them that I had delivered the packet 
with my own hand ; and that Isabella, after having read the two billet- 
doux which it contained, instead of seeming disconcerted, laughed 
like one who had lost her senses ; saying, “ Upon my conscience, young 
noblemen have an admirable style ! it must be owned, that other 
people do not write half so agreeab \ eel A fine way of disembarrass- 
ing herself !” cried my mistress; “she must certainly be a finished 
coquette.”—“ As for me,” said Don Lewis, “I should never know 
Isabella by such behaviour: she must have entirely changed her 
character during my absence.”—“ TI could not have thought her such a 
person, indeed,” replied Aurora ; “but we must allow that there are 
women who can assume a great many different characters : I was once 
in love with one of these, who made me her dupealongtime. Gil Blas, 
you can tell that she had an air of virtue, which might have deceived 
the whole world.”—“ Yes, truly,” said I, mingling in the conversation, 
“she had a look that would have decoyed the most wary. I myself 
might have been caught by it.” 

‘he pretended Mendoza and Pacheco burst into roars of laughter 
on hearing me talk thus: and far from being displeased that I had 
taken the liberty of joining in their conversation, they often addressed 
me, in order to enjoy my replies. We continued discoursing of 
women who have the art of dissembling ; and the result of our con- 
versatien was, that Isabella was ercaued in due form, and convicted 
of being an arrant coquette. - 

Don Lewis protested anew that he would never see her ; and Don 
Felix, by his example, swore he would always have the most perfect 
contempt for her. After these protestations, they professed a mutual 
friendship, and promised to conceal nothing from one another. Supper 
being over, they paid each other great compliments, and at last parted 
to go to bed, each in his own apartment. 1 followed Aurora to hers, 
where I gave an exact account of the conversation I had had with 
the doctor's daughter, not forgetting the least circumstance. I even 
invented a little, the better to pay my court to my mistress who was 
charmed with my report. I thought she would have embraced me in 
the transport of her joy. ‘ Dear Gil Blas,” said she, “I am charmed 
with thy wit ! when one is so unfortunate as to be the victim of a 
passion which compels us to have recourse to stratagems, it is & great 
advantage to have in our interest such a sensible young fellow as you. 
Courage, my friend ! we have removed a vival who might have given 
us a world of trouble. This is a good omen; but as lovers are sub- 
ject to strange relapses, 1 think we must make a strong move and 

ring Aurora de Guzman on the stage to-morrow.” 1 approved of 
the scheme, and leaving Seiior Don Felix with his page, retired to bed. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


The stratagems practised by Aurora to captiwate Don Lewis 
de Pacheco. : 


Tue first care of the two new friends the next morning was to see 
‘each other. They began the day with embraces, which Aurora was 
obliged to give and receive, in order to act the part of Don Felix. 
They went out to walk, and I accompanied them with Chilindron, 
the valet of Don Lewis. We stopped at the university to look at 
some announcements of books which they had just fixed up on the 
gate. Several persons amused themselves by reading them ; and I 
perceived a little man among them, who gave his opinion of all the 
different works thus advertised. I observed that he was heard with 
great attention, and I fancied, at the same time, that he believed it was 
no more than his due ; for he seemed vain and positive, as little men 
commonly are. “That new translation of Horace,” * said he, “which 
you see advertised in such large characters, is a work in prose, com- 
posed. by an old college author. It is a book in great esteem snene 
the students, who have already consumed four editions of it ; an 
yet there is not one man of taste who has purchased so much as a 
single copy.” His judgment was not more favourable to the other 
books ; he cut them up without pity,t so that in all likelihood, he 
was an author himself. I should not have been sorry to have heard 
him tothe end ; but was obliged to follow Don Lewis and Don Felix, 
who, being as little pleased with his discourse as interested in the 
books which he censured, withdrew both from him and the university. 
We returned to the hotel at dinner-time. My mistress, sitting down 
at table with Pacheco, artfully turned the conversation on her own 
family. “ My father,” said she, “is a cadet of the house of Mendoza, 
and settled at Toledo ; my mother is sister to Donna Ximena de Guz- 
Iman, who came to Salamanca some days ago on an affair of tmportance, 
with her niece Aurora, the only daughter of Don Vincent de Guzman, 
whom, perhaps, you know.”—“ No,” replied Don Lewis ; “but I have 
often heard of him, as well as of your cousin Aurora. Am I to believe 
the reports about that young lady? I have been assured that her 
wit and beauty aré unequalled.”—“ As for understanding,” resumed 
Don Felix, “she has a good share, and that well cultivated : but I 
don’t think her very dene People say, that she and I very much 
resemble one another.” —“ If that be the case,” cried Pacheo, “she de- 
serves she reputation she has : your features are regular, and your com- 
pean is perfectly beautiful. Your cousin must be quite enchanting. 
wish I had an opportunity of seeing and conversing with her.’—“ 


_ * This translation of Horace was that mado by Father Tarteron, the Jesuit, 
in 1710, 

+ This author, who criticises everything ‘‘ without pity,” was M. Boindin, a 
severe critic. He was also the M, Bardon of Voltaire, ‘‘ who was for ever talk- 
ing, arguing, and contradicting.” 
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undertake to satisfy your curiosity,” replied the pretended Mendoza ; 
“ and will take you to my aunt’s hous¢ this very afternoon.” 

My mistress, then, of a sudden, changed the discourse, and talked 
on indifferent subjects. After dinner, while they were preparing to 
go and visit Donna Ximena, I was beforehand with them, and ran to 
prepare the duenna for this visit ; then returning instantly I accom- 
panied Don Felix, who conducted Don Lewis to the house of his aunt. 
But they had scarcely entered the house, when they met Dame Ximena, 
who made them a sign to make no noise. “ Hush, hush !” said she 
with a low voice, “ you will awake my niece, who has been tormented 
since yesterday with a terrible headache, which has just left her, and 
the poor child has been asleep about a quarter of an hour.”—“ I am 
sorry for this disappointment,” said Mendoza, affecting an air of 
mortification, “I was in hopes of seeing my cousin, and had promised 
that pleasure to my friend Pacheco.”—“ The affair is not very urgent,” 
replied Ortiz smiling ; “you may defer it till to-morrow.” The cava- 
liers een a little while with the old gentlewoman, and then 
retired. 

Don Lewis led us to the house of one of his friends, a gentleman 
whose name was Don Gabriel de Pedros, with whom we spent the 
rest of the day, supped, and did not leave till two o’clock in the morn- 
ing to return to our lodgings. We had walked about half of our road 
home, when we stumbled over two men lying stretched on the ground. 
Thinking they were unfortunate people who had been assassinated, 
we stopped to give them assistance, provided it was not toolate. As 
we endeavoured to inform ourselves of their condition as well as the 
darkness of the night would allow, the patrol came up, and the com- 
mander taking us at first for the murdercrs, ordered his men to sur- 
round us ; but he conceived a more favourable opinion of our morals, 
when he heard us speak, and, by the help of a dark lantern, saw the 
faces of Mendoza and Pacheco. His soldiers by his orders examined 
the condition of the two men whom we fancied had been slain, and 
found that it was a fat licentiate, with his man, both of whom had 
been drinking wine, or rather, were dead drunk. “Gentlemen,” cried 
one of the guard, “I know this epicure; it is Sefior the Ligentiate 
Guyomar, rector of our university. Notwithstanding the state in which 
you sce lim, he is a great man, a wonderful genius." There is not 
a philosopher in Salamanca whom he cannot confute in an argu- 
ment. He has an unparalleled flow of words. It is a pity that he is 
a little addicted to lawsuits, the bottle, and grisettes. He was, no 
doubt, on his return from supping with his Isabella, where unluckily 
his man getting as drunk as himself, they both tumbled into the 
kennel. Before the good licentiate was rector this misfortune fre- 
quently happened to him. You see honours don’t always change 
morals,” ‘We left those drunkards in the hands of the patrol, who 
undertook to carry them home, and returning to our lodgings, every 
one went to rest. 

Don Felix and Don Lewis rose about noon, and having joined each 


* In the Dictionary of PAbbé Ladvocat, it is said that the Rector of the 
University of Paris, Dagoumer, was the Guyomar of Gil Blas, 
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other, Aurora de Guzman was the first subject of their discourse. ‘ Gil 
Blas,” said my mistress to me, “go to my aunt Donna Ximena, and 
ask if Sefior Pacheco and I can have the pleasure of seeing my cousin 
to-day.” Iwent out to acquit myself of this commission, or rather to 
concert with the duenna what was to be done ; and when we had taken 
our measures, I returned to the false Mendoza, and said, “Sefior, your 
cousin Aurora 1s surprisingly well, and charged me to assure you from 
her, that your visit will be very agreeable ; and Donna Ximena bade 
me assure Seiior Pacheco that he shall always be welcome at her house, 
on your account.” 

perceived that Don Lewis was pleased with these last words ; my 
mistress observed the same, and drew a happy presage from it. Im- 
mediately before dinner, Sefiora Ximena’s valet appeared, and said to 
Don Felix, “ Seiior, a man from Toledo has been inquiring for you at 
your aunt’s house, and left this note.” The pretended Mendoza opened 
it, and read aloud these words: “If you are desirous of hearing news 
of your father, and of being made acquainted with other things of 
consequence to you, fail not, on receipt of this, to repair to the Dlack 
Horse near the university.” —“I am,’ said he, “too curious to hear 
these things of consequence not to satisfy my desire instantly without 
taking leave of you. Pacheco,” added he, “if I don’t return in two 
hours, you may go by yourself to my aunt’s, and I will come to you 
there after dinner. You know what Gil Blas has told you from Donna 
Ximena, you have permission to make the visit.” So saying, he went 
out, and ordered me to follow him. 

You may easily guess, that instead of going to the Black Horse, we 
took the road to the house where Ortiz lived, where, as soon as we 
arrived, Aurora took off her false hair, washed and rubbed her eye- 
brows, dressed herself like a woman, and became a very handsoine 
black-eyed lady, as she naturally was ; for her disguise had changed. 
her so much, that Aurora and Don Felix appeared to be two different 
people. She even seemed a great deal taller as a woman than as a 
man ; to which, indeed, her high heels (chopins), which were exces- 
sively high, contributed not a little. hen she had improved her 
charms with all the assistance that art could bestow, she expected 
Don Lewis with an agitation composed of hope and fear. Sometimes 
she confided in her beauty and wit, and sometimes was afraid that 
her attempt would be unsuccessful. Ortiz, on the other side, sum- 
moned all her finesse to second my mistress ; and I (that Pacheco 
might not see me in the house), like those players who appear only 
in the last act, concealed mysclf till towards the end of the visit, by 
going out as soon as I had dined. 

In short, everything was in order when Don Lewis arrived. He 
was received in a very agreeable manner by Donna Ximena, and 
enjoyed a conversation with Aurora two or three hours long ; at the 
end of which, I came into the room where they were, and addressing 
myself to the cavalier, “Sefior,” said I, “my master, Don Felix, 
cannot be here to-day ; but begs you will excuse him, because he is 
in company with three men from Toledo, from whom he cannot dis- 
engage himself,”—“ Ah ! the little rake!” cried Donna Ximena, “he 
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has certainly been drinking.” —“ No, madam,” I replied; “they are 
discoursing together of very serious affairs. He is very sorry that he 
cannot wait upon you, and ordered me to make his apology to you 
and Donna Aurora.”—“ Oh, I will have none of his apologies,” said my 
mistress ; “he knows I have been ill, and ought to showa little more 
concern for his relation. In order to punish him for his indifference, 
he shan’t see me for a fortnight.”——“ Ah, madam!” said Don Lewis, 
“do not form such a cruel resolution: Don Felix is rather to be 
pitied for not being able to visit you.” 

They jested for some time on this subject, and then Pacheco with- 
drew. The fair Aurora immediately transformed herself, and resum- 
ing the appearance of a cavalicr, returned to the lodgings as soon as 
she could. “I ask pardon, my dear friend,” said she to Don Lewis, 
“for failing to meet you at my aunt’s, but 1 could not get away from 
the people I was with : my consolation is, that you have at least had 
leisure to satisfy your curiosity. What do you think of my cousin ?” 
—-“T am enchanted with her!” answered Pacheco ; “you had reason 
to say she resembled you. I never saw feutures more alike: the 
same turn of face, the same eyes, the same mouth and tone of voice ! 
There is, however, some difference between you. Aurora is a little 
taller than you ; she is a brunette and you are fair ; you are merry, 
and she is grave. These are what distinguish you the one from 
the other. As for understanding,” added he, “I do not believe a 
celestial being can have more than your cousin. Jn a word, she is a 
lady of accomplished merit. | 

Sefior Pacheco pronounced these last words with so much vivacity, 
that Don Felix said, smiling, “Friend, I advise you, for the sake of 
your repose, to go no more to Donna Ximena’s. Aurora de Guzman 
may make your heart ache, and inspire you with a passion.”— 
“There is no occasion for another sight of her to make me in love,” 
said he interrupting him ; “that is done already.”—“I am sorry for 
it,” replied the pretended Mendoza; “for you are not one of those who 
can attach themselves to one; and my cousin is no Isabella. I can 
assure you, beforehand, that she will never listen to a lover, except 
on honourable terms.”—“ Honourable terms!” replied Don Lewis ; 
“nobody would offer any other to a young lady of her birth! I 
should think myself the happiest of men, if she would approve of my 
addresses, and consent to join her destiny to mine !” 

“Since you talk in that style,” said Don Felix, “I am interested in 
your behalf. Yes, I enlist myself in your service ; I offer you all my 
influence with Aurora; and will, to-morrow, bring over my aunt, 
who has great sway over her.” Pacheco returned a thousand thanks 
to the cavalier who made him such fair promises ; and we petceived, 
with joy, that our stratagem could not succeed better. Next day, we 
increased the love of Don Lewis by a new invention. My mistress, 
having been with Donna Ximena, on pretence of rendering her 
favourable to that cavalier, came back, and said to him, “TI have 
spoken to my aunt ; whom, with much difficulty, I have made your 
friend. She was furiously prejudiced against you; for somebody or 
other had made her believe that you were a downright libertine, 
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But I undertook your defence with eagerness, and at last destroyed 
the bad impression she had received of your morals. This is not 
all,” pursued Aurora ; “you must talk with my aunt in my presence, 
and then we shall make sure of her assistance.” 

Pacheco expressed extreme impatience for an interview with Donna 
Ximena, and that satisfaction was granted to him next morning, 
when the false Mendoza conducted him to Madame Ortiz, and they 
had a long conversation ; in which Don Lewis showed that he had 
allowed himself to be very much captivated in a very little time. 
The artful Ximena feigned to be moved with all the tenderness he 
expressed, and promised her utmost endeavour to engage her niece 
to marry him. Pacheco immediately threw himself at the fect of 
this kind aunt, and thanked her for her friendship ; whereupon Don 
Felix asked if his cousin were up. “No,” answered the duenna ; 
“she is still abed, and you cannot see her at present; but return 
this afternoon, and you may converse with her at leisure.” This 
answer of Madame Ximena redoubled, as you may well believe, the 
joy of Don Lewis, who thought the rest of the forenoon extremely 
tedious, and went back to his lodgings with Mendoza, who was not a 
ae pleased with observing in him all the marks of genuine 
ove. 

They talked of nothing but Aurora ; and when they had dined, 
Don Felix said to Pacheco, “There is a thought come into my head. 
I am of opinion that I should go to my aunt’s some minutes before 
you, and have a little chat with my cousin, that I may, if possible, 
discover the disposition of her heart towards you.” Don Lewis, 
arprenae of this scheme, let his friend go before, and did not set out 
till an hour after. So my mistress made such good use of her time, 
that she was dressed like a lady when her lover arrived. “I thought,’ 
said the cavalier, after having saluted Aurora and the duenna, “to 
have found Don Felix here.”—“ You will see him immediately,” 
answered Donna Ximena; “he is writing in my closet.” Pacheco 
appeared not to care much for this disappointment, and qntered into 
conversation' with the ladies : but, notwithstanding the presence of 
the beleved object, he perceived that the hours stole away without 
Mendoza’s appearing; and, as he could not help testifying some 
surprise at it, Aurora, changing countenance all of a sudden, began 
to laugh, and said to Don Lewis, “Is it possible that you have no 
suspicion of the trick which has been played upon you? Do artificial 
light-coloured hair and painted eyebrows make me so unlike myself, 
that you have been deceived by them hitherto? Undeceive your- 
self, then, Pacheco,” continued she’resuming an air of gravity; “and 
knowethat Don Felix de Mendoza and Aurora de Guzman are one 
and the same person !” | 

She was not contented with freeing him from his error, but also 
owned her passion for him, and informed him of all the steps she 
had taken towards its success. Don Lewis, no less charmed than 
surprised with what he heard, threw himself at her feet, exclaiming 
in a transport of joy, “Ah, beautiful Aurora! Can I believe myself 
the happy mortal whom you have favoured so greatly? How shall 
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I recompense your goodness, which the most perfect love can never 
repay?” These words were accompanied with a thousand passionate 
and tender expressions ; after which, the two lovers conferred upon 
the measures that were to be taken towards the accomplishment of 
their mutual desires ; and it was resolved that we should set out 
immediately for Madrid, and bring our comedy to a conclusion by 
marriage. This design was no sooner formed than put in execution : 
in fifteen days Don Lewis espoused my mistress ; and their nuptials 
gave rise to entertainments and infinite rejoicings, 


CHAPTER XLY. 


Gil Blas quits his place, and goes into the service of Don Gonzales 
de Pacheco. 


THREE woeks after this marriage, my mistress being desirous of 
recompensing me for the service T had done her, made me a present 
of a hundred pistoles, saying, “Gil Blas, far from turning you away, 
I leave it to your choice to stay with me as long as you please ; but 
my husband’s uncle, Don Gonzales de Pacheco, wants to have you 
for a valet de chambre. I spoke to him so advantageously of you, 
that he assured me I would do him a favour in parting with you to 
him. He is an old nobleman,” added she, “of an srecilent character, 
and you will be quite happy in his service.” 

I thanked Aurora for her generosity, and as she had no longer 
any occasion for me, accepted the post to which I was recommended ; 
the more willingly, as I should still be in the family. One morning, 
therefore, [ went with a message from my newly-married mistress, 
to Sefior Don Gonzales, who was still in bed, although it was near 
twelve o'clock. When I entered his chamber, I found him taking 
some broth which a page had brought in. The old gentleman’s 
whiskers were in papers, tne eyes almost quite extinguished, and his 
face pale and meagre. He was one of those old boys who have been 

reat rakes in their youth, and are not more sedate in their old age. 

e received me with great civility, and told me that if I would serve 
him with as much zeal as I had manifested for his niece, I might 
depend upon living happily. I promised to have the same attach- 
ment to him which I had for her ; and that moment he engaged me 
in his service. 3 

Behold me, then, with a new master ; and Heaven knows what a 
man he was! When he got up, I fancied I saw the resurreation of 
Lazarus. Paint to your own imagination a tall body, so lean and 
withered that when it was naked an anatomist might have taught 
osteology upon it; with legs so small, that they looked to me very 
thin, after he had put on three or four pairs of stockings one over 
the other. This living mummy was Beales troubled with asthma, 
and coughed at every word hespoke. He first drank some chocolate 
then called for paper and ink, and wrote a letter which he sealed 
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and sent away according to the direction, by the page who had 
brought his broth :—then turning to me, “Friend,” said he, “thou 
art the person whom I intend henceforth to trust with my com- 
missions, especially those which regard Donna Euphrasia, a young 
lady whom I love, and who is passionately fond of me.”"—“ Alas !” sai 
I to myself, “how can young people help believing themselves be- 
loved, when this old dotard dhinke himself adored !”—“ Gil Blas,” 
added he, “thou shalt go with me this very day to her house, where 
I sup almost every night, and thou wilt be charmed with her 
prudence and reserve. Far from resembling those silly coquettes, 
who care for nothing but youth, and are won by appearances only, 
she has an understanding already mature and judicious, which 
requires sentiment in a man, and prefers a lover of delicacy and 
taste to one of the most shining exterior.” Sefior Don Gonzales did 
not here finish the eulogium of his mistress, whom he represented as 
the epitome of all perfection. But he had a hearer not easily per- 
suaded. After the conduct of the actresses, which I had seen, I did 
not look ue old noblemen as. people very happy in their amours. 
I pretended, however, out of complaisance, to believe all that my 
master said. Idid more; I extolled the discernment and taste of 
Euphrasia, and was even impudent enough to affirm, that she could 
not have a more amiable gallant. | 
The good old gentleman did not perceive that I spoke ironically ; 
but, on the contrary, applauded my good sense. So true it is, that 
a sycophant may risk the grossest flattery with the great, who swallow 
all kinds, let it be ever so absurd. The old man having written his 
letter, pulled some hairs out of his beard with a pair of pincers, 
cleaned hiseyes of a thick gum that filled them, washed his ears and 
hands, and after having performed his ablutions, dyed his whiskers, 
eyebrows, and hair, of a black colour ; continuing longer at his toilet 
than an old dowager who studies to hide the outrages of time. Just 
as he had finished dressing, another old gentleman, one of his friends, 
entered, whose name was the Count d’Asumar. What a difference 
there was between them ! The visitor, far from concealing his gray 
hairs, supported himself on a cane, and seemed to glory m his old 
age, rather than in appearing young. “Sefior Pacheco,” said he as he 
camein, “I am come to dine with you.” —“ You are very welcome, 
Count,” answered my master. And having embraced one another, 
they sat down, and entered into conversation until dinner was ready. 
he discourse turned at first upon a bull fight which had been 
celebrated a few days before; and as they mentioned the cavaliers 
who had shown the greatest vigour and address, the old count, like 
anothey Nestor, who, talking of the present, always took occasion to 
praise the past, said, with a sigh, “Alas! I see no men nowadays 
comparable to those T knew long ago ; neither are the tournaments 
performed with half the magnificence that they were when I was a 
young man!” I laughed within myself at the prejudice of honest 
Sefior d’Asumar, which was not confined to tournaments only. I 
remember, when the dessert was placed upon the table, seeing some 
fine peaches he observed, “In my time, the peaches were much larger 
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than they are at present ; nature degenerates every day.”—“ At that 
rate,” I said to myself with a smile, “the peaches of Adam’s time must 
have been wonderfully large.” 

Count d’Asumar stayed almost the whole day with my master, who 
no sooner found himself disengaged, than he went out, bidding me 
follow him. He went to Euphrasia’s, who lodged at the distance of 
a hundred paces from our house ; and found her in a very handsome 
apartment. She was gaily dressed, and had such a youthful air, that 
I concluded she was in her teens, although she was quite thirty years 
old at the least. She was really handsome, and her understanding 
soon raised my admiration ; for she was not one of those coquettes 
who have nothing to recommend them but idle ribaldry and loose 
behaviour : she was modest in her manners, as well as in her conver- 
sation, and talked with a great deal of wit without affecting to be one. 

“© heaven!” said I to myself, “is it possible that a person of such 
delicacy can bo a woman of degraded character.” 1 imagined that 
impudence was inseparable from all women of her profession, and 
was astonished to see one with the appearance of modesty ; not reflect- 
ing that these creatures know how to assume any shape, and accommo- 
date themselves to the characters of the people of fortune and nobility 
that fall into their hands. When their gallants are pleased with fire 
and transport, they are brisk and petulant ; and with those who love 
reserve, practise a prudent and virtuous behaviour. They are the 
true chameleons, who change colour according to the humour and 
disposition of the men who approach them. 

Don Gonzales was not one of those noblemen who are taken with 
bold beauties ; he could not bear ladies of that class: on the contrary, 
he could not fancy a woman, unless she had the appearance of a vestal. 
Euphrasia modelled herself accordingly, and showed that all the good 
actresses are not employed in the theatre. Leaving my master with 
his nymph, I went downstairs into a hall, where [ found an old chamber- 
maid, whom I had known as waiting-woman to an actress. Recollecting 
me immediately, she said, “ What! is it you, Gil Blas? You have 
quitted Arsenia, it seems, as I did Constantia.”—“ Yes, truly,” answered 
1; “itis a long time since I left her, and went to serve a ypung lady 
of fashion. A player’s life was not to my taste, I therefore dismissed 
myself, without deigning to come to the least explanation with Arsenia.” 
—“ You were right,” replied the chambermaid, whose name was Beat- 
rice ; “I served Constantia pretty much in the same manner. One 
morning early I gave in my accounts very coldly, which she received 
without uttering a syllable, and so we parted cavalierly enough.” 

“T am extremely glad,” said I, “ that we now meet in a more honour- 
able house. Donna Euphrasia seems to be a sort of woman ofefashion, 
and I believe her character is very good.”—“ You are not at all mis- 
taken,” said the old waiting-woman ; “she is of a very good family, 
which you may easily see by her manner; and as for her temper, I can 
assure you, there never was one more equal and sweet. She is 
not one of those passionate and difficult mistresses, who find fault 
with everything, scold incessantly, torment their domestics ; and, in 
one word, make a hell of their service. I have never once heard 
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her scold, so much does she love peace and quietness. When I happen 
to do anything contrary to her inclination, she reproves me without rage, 
and never lets one of those epithets escape her, of which your violent 
dames are so liberal.”—“ My master,” I resumed, “is also very sweet 
tempered : heis the best-natured mortal alive ; and therefore you and 
T are much more happy than when we were in the service of actresses.” 
—“ A thousand times more happy!” replied Beatrice ; “instead of 
leading a life of noise and tumult, I now live, as it were, inaretreat. No 
man enters these doors but Sefior Don Gonzales. I shall see nobody 
but youin my solitude, for which I am not atallsorry. For I have had 
an affection for you a long time, and more than once envied the happi- 
ness of Laura in having youforalover. In short, I hope to be as happy 
as she ; for though I have neither her youth nor her beauty, by way of 
amends, I hate coquetry, and am as faithful as a turtle-dove.” 

As honest Beatrice was one of those persons who are obliged to make 
a tender of their favours, because nobody will ask them, I was not at all 
tempted to profit by her advances. I did not desire, however, that she 
should perceive my contempt, and was even polite enough to express 
myself in such a manner, that she did not lose all hopes of ergaging 
my heart. J imagined then that I had made a conquest of an old 
chambermaid, but I happened, on this occasion, to be deceived. She 
did not behave in this »nanner to me, for my own sake only; her 
design was to inspire me with love, that she might bring me over to 
the interest of her mistress, for whom she was so zealous, that she did 
not mind what it cost her to promote her advantage. JI found my error 
next morning, when I carried a billet-doux from my master to Euph- 
rasia. That lady gave me a most gracious reception, and said a thou- 
sand obhging things, in which she was joined by her maid: one 
admired my physiognomy, while the other observed in me an air of 
prudence andl sagacity. Listening to them, Sefior Don Gonzales 
appeared to possess a treasure in having such a valet. Ina word, 
they praised me so much, that I suspected their applause, and even 
discerned the motives of it ; but I received it, in appearance, with all 
the simplicity of a fool, and by this counterplot effectually deceived 
the sharpers, who at last pulled off the mask. 

Listen, Gil Blas,” said Euphrasia to me, ‘1 depends upon thyself 
tomake thy fortune. Letus act in concert, myfriend. Don Gonzales 
is old, and his constitution so delicate, that the least touch of a fever, 
assisted by an able physician, will carry him off. Let us make the 
best of the little time he has left, and exert ourselves so as that he 
may leave the best part of his estate to me. Thou shalt have a good 
share of the booty, and thou mayest depend upon my promise, as much 
as if I fad made it before all the notaries of Madrid.”—“ Madam,” 
answered I, “you may command your humble servant. You have 
nothing to do but to prescribe my conduct, and you shall be satisfied.” 
—Very well,” she replied ; “thou must observe thy master, and give 
me an account of all his proceedings. When you talk to him in private, 
don’t fail to turn the conversation upon women, and from thence art- 
fully take occasion to speak well of me. Ply him with Euphrasia as 
much as possible ; and I again recommend it to you, to be very atten- 
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tive to what passes in the family of the Pachecos. If you perceive 
that any relation of Don Gonzales is extremely officious about him, 
and aims at the succession to his estate, acquaint me with it immedi- 
ately; that is all I ask, and I shall send him adrift in a very little 
time. For I know the different characters of his relations, and the 
ridiculous lights in which they may be represented to him ; and I have 
already prejudiced him pretty successfully against all his nephews 
and cousins,” 

By these instructions, and others which Euphrasia added, I con- 
cluded that this lady was onc of those who attached themselves to 
generous old men. She had lately prevailed upon Don Gonzales to 
sell an estate, the price of which she had converted to her own use. 
She extorted from him valuable movables every day ; and, besides 
had reason to hope that she would not be forgotten in his will. I 

retended to engage willingly to do all that she desired ; and, dissimu- 
ation apart, doubted within myself, on my return home, whether I 
should aid in imposing upon my master, or undertake to detach him 
from his mistress. The last of these resolutions seemed more honour- 
able than the other, and I felt myself more inclined to fulfil than 
betray my duty : besides, Euphrasia had made me no positive promise, 
and that, perhaps, was the reason that my fidelity remained uncorrupted. 
I resolved, therefore, to serve Don Gonzales with zeal, persuading 
myself, that if I should be lucky enough to divert his affection from 
his idol, I should be better rewarded for this good action, than for all 
the bad ones I could commit. 

That I might the more easily accomplish that which I proposed, I 
showed myself entirely devoted to the service of Donna Euphrasia. 
I made her believe that I spoke of her incessantly to my master ; and 
accordingly invented fables, which she took for sterling truth. I in- 
sinuated myself so much into her good graces, that she thought me 
entirely in her interest ; and still, the better to impose upon her, 
affected to appear in love with Beatrice ; who, ravished to see, at her 
age, a young lover at her beck, did not much mind being deceived, pro- 
vided she was deceived agreeably. When my master and I were each 
with his own princess, we composed two very different pictures in the 
same taste. Don Gonzales, pale and withered as I have represented 
him, when he attempted to cast looks of love appeared like a dying 
man in the last agonies ; and my infanta, in proportion to the seeming 
increase of my passion, assumed still more and more childish airs, and 

ractised all the artifices of an old coquette, which she had been learning 

or forty years at least. She had been refined in the service of some 
of those heroines of gallantry, who can please even in their old age, 
and die loaded with the spoils of two or three generations. 

I was not satisfied with following my master every evening to the 
house of Euphrasia ; [ sometimes went thither, alone, by day, and I 
always expected to find there some young gallant with her; but at 
whatever hour I went I never met with any man, or woman either 
of a suspicious appearance ; nor could I discover the least trace of 
infidelity ; a circumstance that surprised me not a little. For I could 
not imagine that such a handsome lady could be exactly true to Don 
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Gonzales. And in this, surely, my judgment was not too rash; for 
the fair Euphrasia (as you will presently see), that she might wait 
with the more patience for my master’s estate, was provided with a 
lover more agreeable to a woman of her age. 

One morning, when I carried, as usual, a letter to the princess, I 

erceived, while I was in her chamber, the feet of a man concealed 
behind the tapestry. I went away, without seeming to observe them ; 
but although I ought not to have been surprised at this object, which 
was no business of mine, I did not fail to resent it. “Ah, perfidious 
wretch !” said Ito myself in a passion, “ah, wicked Euphrasia! thou 
art not satisfied with imposing upon a good old gentleman, by per- 
suading him that he is beloved, but thou must also crown thy perfidy, 
by abandoning thyself to another!” What a fool was I (now I think 
on it) to moralise in this manner ! I ought rather to have laughed at 
the adventure, and looked upon it as a compensation for the tiresome 
languid moments she underwent in her commerce with my master. 
I should, at least, have done better in holding my tongue, than in seiz- 
ing this occasion of acting the conscientious valet. But, instead of 
moderating my zeal, I entered warmly into the interest of Don 
tonzales, to whom T made a faithful report of what I had seen: I 
even added, that. Euphrasia wanted to seduce me! I concealed 
nothing of what she had said on that occasion ; and it was his own 
fault if he was not perfectly acquainted with the character df his 
mistress. He asked me some questions as if he did not quite believe 
what I had said ; but my answers quite convinced him. He was 
confounded at the information, and a small emotion of wrath, that 
appeared in his countenance, seemed to presage that the lady should 
not be unfaithful to him with impunity. ‘“ Knough, Gil Blas,” said 
he: “Tam extremely sensible of thy attachment to my service, and 
pleased with thy fidelity. I will go instantly to Euphrasia, load. her 
with reproaches, and break for ever with the ungrateful creature !” 
So saying, he went out accordingly to go to her house ; he dispensed 
with my attendance, that he might spare me the disagreeable part I 
had to play during their eclaircissement. 

I awaited for my master’s return with the utmost impatience ; not 
doubting, that as he had so much cause to complain of his nymph, he 
would come back altogether detached from her allurements. Qn this 
supposition, [ applauded myself for what I had done. I represented to 
myself the satisfaction which the natural heirs of Don Gonzales would 
have, when they learned that their kinsman was no longer the sport 
of a passion so contrary to their interests. I flattered myself that 
they would consider me for it ; and, in short, that I had distinguished 
myself {rom other valets, who are usually more apt to encourage their 
masters in debauchery than to reclaim them. I was in love with 
honour ; and reflected, with pleasure, that I should pass for the 
Corypheus of all domestics. But this idea, agreeable as it was, van- 
ished in a few hours. My patron returned, “ My friend,” said he, “T 
have had a very sharp conversation with Euphrasia, who affirms that. 
thou hast misrepresented her, and art, if she is to be believed, no 
other than an impostor, altogether devoted to my nephews ; out of 
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regard to whom, thou sparest nothing to make me quarrel with her. 
I saw real tears trickle-from her eyes, and she swore by all that was 
sacred, that she never made any proposal to thee, nor ever sees a man. 
Beatrice, who seems to be a good girl, protested the same thing in 
such a manner that my anger was appeased in spite of my teeth.” 

“How, sir!” said I, interrupting him in a sorrowful manner, “do 
you doubt my sincerity? do you distrust”——“ No, child,” said he, 
interrupting me in his turn ; “I do thee all manner of justice. I don’t 
believe thee in a confederacy with my nephews. Iam peraneee that 
thou art concerned for my interest only, and I am obliged to thee ; 
but appearances are deceitful. Perhaps what thou sawest existed 
only in thine own imagination ; and in that case thou mayest guess 
how disagreeable thy accusation must be to Euphrasia. Be it as it 
may, she is a person whom I cannot help loving. I must even make 
the sacrifice to her which she demands, and that sacrifice is thy dis- 
missal. JI am sorry for it, my poor Gil Blas,’ added he; “and I 
assure thee, I consented to it with regret ; but I could not do other- 
wise. It ought to console thee that I shall not send thee away unre- 
compensed ; and I intend, moreover, to settle thee with a lady, a friend 
of mine, where thou wilt live very agreeably.” 

I was much mortified at secing my zeal thus turned against myself. 
I cursed Euphrasia and deplored the weakness of Don Gonzales, who 
allowed himself to be thus imposed on. The good old man being 
very sensible that in turning me away merely to please his mistress, 
he did not behave in the most manly manner, made amends for his 
effeminacy, and gilded the pill I was to swallow with a present of fifty 
ducats. Next day, carrying me to the Marchioness of Chaves, he told 
her, in my hearing, that | was a young man who possessed many 
good qualities ; that he had a regard for me, but family reasons not 
permitting him to keep me in his service, he begged she would admit 
me into her family. She received me that instant into the number 
of her domestics : so that I found myself translated, all of a sudden, 
into a new place. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


The character of the Marchioness of Chaves, and of those people who 
usually visited her 


THE Marchioness of Chaves was a widow of five and thirty, handsome, 
tall, and well-shaped, who enjoyed ‘a yearly income of ten thousan 
ducats, without the care and encumbrance of children. I never saw 
& woman of more gravity, or one who spoke less ; though this did not 
revent her being looked upon as the most witty lady in Madrid. 
he great concourse of people of quality and men of learning who 
daily frequented her house, contributed, perhaps more than any- 
thing she said, to give her this reputation. But this I will not under- 
take to decide ; let it suffice to say, that her name imported the idea 
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of a superior genius, and that her house was called, by way of excel- 
lence, the Bureau of works of genius.” | 

Dramatic or other poems were read. here every day, but nothing 
except serious subjects were deemed worthy of attention, humorous 
pieces being despised. The best comedy, or the most ingenious and 
witty novel, was looked upon as a feeble production that deserved 
no praise : whereas the least serious work, such as an ode, eclogue, or 
sonnet, passed for the greatest effort of human understanding. But 
it often happened that the public did not confirm the sentence of the 
court ; on the contrary, was sometimes so impolite as to hiss those 
pieces which had been there very much applauded. 

I was groom of the chambers in this house ; that is, my office con- 
sisted in getting everything ready in the apartment of my lady, for 
the reception of company, to set the chairs for the men, and the 
cushions for the women; after which I stationed myself at the 
chamber-door, to announcet and introduce the persons who arrived. 
While I was employed in this office for the first time, the governor 
of the pages, who by accident was then in the antechamber with me, 
described them all very pleasantly as they came in. His name was 
Andrew Molina, he was naturally dry and satirical, with a good share 
of understanding. A bishop being the first who presented himself, 
1 announced him ; and when he had entered, the governor observed, 
“That prelate is a man of a very pleasant character : having a little 
credit at court, he would fain make every one believe that ‘he has.a 
great deal, and. offers his interest to all the world, without serving 
anybody. One day he met a gentleman at court who bowed to him ; 
he stopped, loaded him with civilities, and, squeezing his hand, said, . 
‘Il am wholly devoted to your lordship ; pray, sir, put me to the 
proof, I shall never die satisfied until I have an opportunity of obliging 
you!’ The gentleman thanked him in a very grateful manner ; they 
parted ; and the prelate said to one of his followers, ‘I think I know 
that man ; I have a confused idea of having seen him somewhere.’ ” 

Immediately after the bishop, the son of a grandee appeared ; and 
when I had introduced him, “That nobleman,” said Molina, “is another 
original. You must know, that he often goes to a house, in order to 
treat of séme important affair with the gentleman who lives in it, and 
comes away without remembering to speak a syllable about the matter. 
But,” added the governor, seeing two ladies advance, “here come Donna 
Angela de Pennafiel, and Donna Margarita de Montalvan, two ladies 
between whom there is not the least resemblance. Donna Margarita 
piques herself on being a philosopher; she will dispute with the 
most profound doctors of Silaiance, without suffering their reasons 
to get the better of her arguments. As for Donna Angela, she does 
not effect to be learned, although her understanding is perfectly well 
cultivated : her conversation is sensible, her sentiments refined, and 
her expression delicate, noble, and natural.”—“ This last is an amiable 





* This is supposed to represent the house of the Marquise de Lambert. _ 
_ t The announcer, from the Latin word annunciare, is a domestic who stands > 
in the hall on visiting days, and pronounces aloud the names of the company as 
they enter.—Smollet’s Note. 
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character,” said I to Molina; “ but the other, in my opinion, is incon- 

sistent with the fair sex.’—“ Not very consistent!” he replied with 

a sneer, “even a great many men are rendered ridiculous by such a 

disposition. Madame la Marquise, our lady,” continued he, “is also 
. a little tainted with philosophy. at wrangling there will be here 

to-day! God grant that religion may not be concerned in the dispute!” 

As he spoke these words, we perceived a meagre man come in, with 
an air of reserve and a grim countenance. My governor did not spare 
him. “This,” said he, “is one of your serious wits, who would 
fain pass for great geniuses, by the favour of a few sentences drawn 
from Seneca, and who prove to be only fools, if you examine them 
a little closely.” The next that came in was a well-shaped cavalier 
with a Grecian air, that is, a very self-sufficient appearance. I asked 
who he was. Molina answered, “ He is a dramatic poet, who has com- 

osed, in his time, a hundred thousand verses, which never brought 
fin in fourpence : but, in compensation he has procured a consider- 
eable pension, by six lines of prose.” 

I was going to inform myself of the nature of a fortune so easily 
obtained when I heard a great noise on the staircase. ‘“ Good!” cried 
the governor, “here comes the Licentiate Campanario ; he announces 
himself whenever he appears. He begins to talk at the street-door, 
and continues talking without intermission until he leaves the 
house. The whole house rang with the voice of the thundering licen- 
tiate, who, at length, entered. the antechamber with a bachelor of 
his acquaintance, and did not leave off talking all the time his visit 
lasted. “ Sefior Campanario,” said I to Molina, “seems to be a great 
genius.” —“ Yes,” replied my governor ; “he has some bright sallies, 
quaint expressions, and a good deal of humour ; but, over and above 
his being an unconscionable talker, he repeats himself ; not to overrate 

. his talents, I believe the agreeable and comic air with which ‘he 
seasons everything he says constitutes his chief merit: for the 
greatest number of his witty speeches would do no great honour to 
a collection of witticisms.” 

Many other people came in, of whom Molina drew very humorous 
pictures, among which he did not forget that of the Marquise. “TI 
assure you,” said he, “our patroness is a lady of a very even temper 
in spite of all her philosophy. She is not at all difficult to please, an 
one is subjected to very few caprices in her service. She is one of 
the most reasonable women of quality 1 know, and is without passion. 
She has as little taste for coquetry as for play, and loves conversation 
only. Most ladies would think her way of life insupportably tire- 
some.” The governor, by this eulogium, prepossessed me in favour 
of my mistress. Nevertheless, some days after, I could not help 
suspecting that she was not such an enemy to love, and I will relate 
on what foundation my suspicion was built. | 

One morning, while she was at her toilet, a little man presented 
himself to me, about forty years old, of a disagreeable figure, more 
dirty than the author Pedro de Moys, and very much hunchbacked 
into the bargain. He told me he wanted to speak with the marchioness, 
I asked him, “From whom?” “From myself,” he answered, with a 
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haughty look: “Tell her Iam the gentleman of whom she spoke yester- 
day to Donna Anna de Velasco.” I introduced him into my lady’s 
apartment, and announced him. The Marquise immediatcly exclaimed 
in a transport of joy, “Show him in!” She not only gave him a 
favourable reception, but likewise ordered all her women out of the 
room ; so that the little hunchback, more happy than an honester 
man, remained alone with her. The maids and I made ourselves 
merry with this fine ¢éte-d-téte which lasted nearly an hour; after 
which, my patroness dismissed the crookback, loaded with civilities, 
that howell how well she was satisfied with him. She was in fact 
so pleased with his conversation that she told me, one evening, 
in private, “Gil Blas, when the man with the hunch returns, brin 
him into my apartment as secretly as possible.” This comman 
roused, 1 acknowledge, strange suspicions in my mind : nevertheless, 
in compliance with the order of the Marquise, l obeyed ; and when the 
little man came back next morning I conducted him by a private 
staircase which led to my ladys chamber. I performed the same 
office most devoutly two or three times, from which I concluded, 
that the inclinations of the Marquise were either very whimsical, or 
that the hunchback acted the part of a go-between. 

Prepossessed with this opinion, I often said to myself, “Tf my lady 
is in love with a handsome man, I forgive her ; but if she is capti- 
vated with this baboon, truly I cannot excuse the depravity of her 
taste.” How much was I mistaken in my patroness! the little 
hunchback dabbled in magic; and, as his skill had been extolled 
to the Marquise, who willingly listened to the delusions of such im- 
pens she honoured him with these private conversations, in which 

e showed her things in a glass; taught her to turn the sieve ; and, 
for money, revealed all the mysteries of the cabala; or rather, so 
to speak, he was a sharper who subsisted at the expense of credulous 
people, and was said to have several women of quality under contri- 

ution. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


The incident in consequence of which Gil Blas quitted the Marquise 
de Chaves ; and the course he followed afterwards. 


I waD already lived six months with the Marquise de Chaves, and 
was quite content with my condition: but the destiny I had to 
fulfil would not permit me to live longer in that lady’s house, nor 
even in Madrid. I will recount the adventure that obliged me to 
leave bdéth. ; 
Among my lady’s maids there was one named Portia, who, besides 
her youth and beauty, possessed such an amiable character that I 
attached myself to her, without knowing that I must dispute her 
heart with a rival The secretary of the Marquise, who was a 
proud man, and very much addicted to jealousy, was captivated with 
er also. He no sooner perceived my passion, than, without endea- 
N 
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vouring to ascertain whether Portia favoured my suit, he resolved 
to fight me in single combat, and for this purpose appointed me to 
meet him one morning in a private place. As he was a little man, 
whose head scarcely reached my shoulders, and seemed at the 
same time very weak,I did not think him a very dangerous 
rival, but repaired with great confidence to the place appointed, 
in hopes of gaining an easy victory, and making a merit of it with 
Portia. But the event did not answer my expectation. The little 
secretary, who had practised’for two or three years atthe fencing- 
school, disarmed me like an infant, and holding the point of his sword 
to my throat, “Prepare,” said he, “for the mortal blow ; or else give 
me thy word of honour that thou wilt this day quit the service of the 
Marquise de Chaves, and never more think of Portia.” I made him 
the promise, and kept it without reluctance; being ashamed to 
appear before the rest of the servants after my defeat, especially 
before the fair Helen who had been the cause of our duel. I only 
returned to the house to get my goods and money, and the same day 
I set out for Toledo ; my purse well furnished, and my back loaded 
with a bundle composed of my whole wearing apparel. Though I 
had not engaged to quit Madrid, I thought proper to leave it, at least 
for some’ years ; and formed the resolution of making the tour of 
Spain, and of halting at every town. “The money I have,” said I to 
myself, “will carry me a great way ; I don’t intend to be extrava- 
gant ; and when I have no more, [ will go again to service. A young 
man of my accomplishments will find places in abundance, whenever 
he pleases to go in quest of them.” 

longed: in particular, to see Toledo ; whither I arrived at the end 
of three days, and took up my lodging at a good inn, where I passed 
for a gentleman of consequence, by the favour of my best dress 
which I did not fail to put on, and by the foppish airs which t 
affected. I had it in my power to establish a correspondence with 
some handsome women who lived in the neighbourhood : but under- 
standing that I must begin by spending a good deal of money upon 
them, 1 bridled my desires ; and feeling still a strong inclination for 
travelling, after having seen everything that was curious in Toledo, 
I left it one morning by break of day, and took the road tv Cuenca, 
with the intention of going to Arragon. On the second day of my 
journey, I went into an inn on the road ; and just as I sat down to 
refresh myseif, a company of soldiers belonging to the Holy Brother- 
hood came in, and calling for wine, began drinking. While they 
were thus engaged, I heard them describe a young man whom they 
had orders to apprehend. “The gentleman,” said one of them, “is 
not more than twenty-three years of age, has long black hair, a good 
shape, an aquiline nose, and is mounted on a bay horse.” 

T listened without seeming to give attention to what they said, and 
truly I did not concern myself much about the matter. Leaving 
them in the inn, I set forward on my journey, and had not walked a 
quarter of a league, when I met a young gentleman of a good mien, 
mounted on a chestnut-coloured horse, “Upon my faith,” said I to 
myself, “this is the man whom the soldiers are in search of; he has 
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long black hair, and an aquiline nose. I must do him a good office. 
Sir,” said I to him, “give me leave to ask, whether you have an 
affair of honour on your hands?” The young gentleman, without 
making any reply, looked earnestly at me, and seemed surprised at 
my question. I assured him that it was not out of curiosity that I 
had addressed him in this manner ; and he was quite convinced of 
it, when I told him what I had overheard at the inn. “Generous 
stranger,” said he, “I will not deny that I have reason to believe my- 
self he person whom these soldiers seek to apprehend ; therefore I 
will take another road, in order to avoid them.”—“ It is my opinion,” 
I replied, “that we should immediately seek some place where you 
may be secure, and where we may be sheltered from the storm which 
I see brewing in the air, and which will burst very soon.” At that 
instant, we discovered and repaired to a thickly-tufted alley of trees, 
that conducted us to the foot of a mountain where we found a 
hermitage. 

It was a large, deep grotto, scooped by time in the rock, to which 
the art of man had added a kind of porch or front room built of 
pebbles and shell-work, and quite covered with grass. The adjacent 
meads were strewed with a thousand sorts of flowers which perfumed 
the air ; and close to the grotto we perceived a little opening in the 
rock, from whence issued, with an agreeable sound, a spring of water 
that ran winding along the meadow. At the entrance of this solitary 
habitation appeared a holy hermit, stooping under the weight of 
years. He supported himself with a staff in one hand, and held in 
the other a rosary of large beads, composed of twenty courses at least. 
His head was buried in a brown woollen cap, with long ears, and 
his beard, whiter than snow, descended to his waist. When we had 
cae him, “ Father,’ said I, “be so good as to give us 
shelter from the impending storm.”—“ Enter, my children,” replied 
the anchorite, after having observed me attentively ; “this hermitage 
is at your service ; and you may stay here as long as you please. As 
for your horse,” added he, pointing to the front-part of his habitation, 
“he will be very well accommodated in that place.” The gentleman 
who accorapanied me disposed of his beast accordingly, and then we 
followed the old man into the grotto. We had scarcely entered it 
when a great shower fell, mingled with flashes of lightning and dread- 
ful peals of thunder. The hermit fell on his knees before an image 
of St. Pacomo * which was fixed to the wall, and we followed his ex- 
ample. Meanwhile, the thunder ceased, and we rose from our knees ; 
but as the rain continued, and the day was far spent, “My children,’ 
said the old man, “I would not advise you to proceed on your 
journey €n such weather, unless you have some pressing business.” 
The young man and I replied, that we had none that hindered us 
from halting ; and that, if we were not afraid of inconveniencing 
him, we would beg leave to pass the night in his hermitage. “You 


* St. Pacomo was an Egyptian, whose faith was said to have been so effectua I, 
that he walked among serpents unhurt ; and when he had occasion to cross the 
river an ile he wag transported from one side to the other on the back of a 
crocodile, 
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won't incommode me in the least,” said the hermit ; “but you will 
have reason to complain of your lodging ; you will have hard beds, 
and I have nothing to offer you but anchorite’s fare.” 

So saying, the holy man made us sit down at a small table, and 
presented us with afew onions, a crust of bread, and a pitcher of water. 

‘My sons,” said he, “you see my usual repast ; but to-day I will com- 
mit an excess, out of regard to you.” He then brought a little cheese, 
with two handfuls of fiiberts, and spread them upon the table. The 
young man, who had no great appetite, did not do much honour to the 
feast : upon which the hermit observed to him, “I perceive that you 
are accustomed to better tables than mine, or rather, that sensuality 
has corrupted your natural taste. I once lived in the world, as you 
do now ; the most delicate viands, and the most exquisite ragouts, were 
not too good for me ; but since I have lived in solitude, I have retrieved 
the former purity of my taste, and at present can relish nothing but 
roots, fruits, milk—in a word, that which composed the nourishment 
of our first parents.” 

While he spoke in this manner, the young man sank into a profound 
reverie. The hermit perceived it. ‘My son,” said he to him, “ your 
spirits are depressed ; may I not know the cause? Unbosom yourself 
tome. Itis not curiosity, but charity alone, that animates my request. 
I am of an age to give advice ; and perhaps your situation requires 
it.” Yes, father,” replied the cavalier with a sigh, “I have, doubt- 
less, occasion for advice ; and I will accept yours, since you are so 
good as to offer it. I believe I run no risk in revealing who I am to 
a man of your character.”—“ No, my son,” said the senior; “you 
have nothing to fear, and may safely trust me with any secret.” Then 
the cavalier spoke as follows :— 


| CHAPTER XLVIII. 
The story of Don Alphonso, and the fair Seraphina. 


] WILL conceal nothing from you, father, nor from the other gentleman 
who hears me ; after the generosity he has shown, I should be to blame 
todistrust him. Listen, therefore, to my misfortunes. I was born in 
Madrid, and my origin is this : an officer of the German guards,* called 
the Baron de Steinbach, going home one evening, perceived a bundle 
of white linen at the foot of the staircase. He took it up, and carried 
it to his wife’s apartment, where he found it contained a new-born 
infant dressed in handsome baby clothes, with a billet, in which it 
was stated that the babe belonged to persons of quality, who would 
one day make themselves known ; and that it had been baptized b 

the name of Alphonso. 1 am that unhappy infant, and this is all 

know of my birth and parentage: sacrificed to honour or infidelity, 
I know not whether my mother exposed me, in order to conceal an 


* The kings of Spain of the house of Austria had German guards, from the time 
of Charles V. a 
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honourable love ; or, seduced by a perjured lover, found herself under 
the cruel necessity of disowning me. 

“ Be that as it may, the baron and the lady were touched with my 
fate ; andas they had no children of their own, determined to educate 
me under the name of Don Alphonso. As I advanced in years, their 
attachment to me increased; my flattering and loving behaviour 
attracted their caresses every moment ; in a word, I had the good fortune 
to make myself beloved. They gave me all kinds of masters ; my 
education became their only study; and, far from expecting impa- 
tiently that my parents would discover themselves, they seemed, on 
the contrary, to wish that my birth should always remain a secret. 
As soon as the baron saw that I was able to carry arms, he entered 
me in the service ; procured for me an ersign’s commission ; ordered 
my small equipage to be got ready ; and to animate me the more to 
seek occasions of acquiring glory, he represented to me that the career 
of honour was open to everybody, and that in war I might obtain a 
name the more glorious, as [ should owe it to myself alone. At the 
same time he revealed the secret of my birth which he had hitherto 
concealed from my knowledge. As I passed for his son in Madrid, 
and believed myself to be so, I own this piece of information gave me 
a good deal of pain. I could not then, I cannot now, think of it with- 
out shame ; for the more my sentiments seem to prove me to be 
of noble origin, the greater my confusion is at seeing myself abandoned 
by those who gave me being. 

“T went to serve in the Low Countries ; but peace was concluded 
soon after, and Spain being delivered from her enemies, though not 
of those who envied her prosperity, I returned to Madrid, where I 
received fresh marks of tenderness from the baron and his wife. About 
two months after my return, a little page came into my room one 
OTN, and presented to me a note, conceived pretty nearly in these 
words :— 


“*T am neither ugly nor ill-shaped ; and yet you see me frequently 
at the window without paying homage with your eyes. This behaviour 
but ill answers your gallant ee ; and piques me so much, that 
I wish I could inspire you with love, to be revenged on your indiffer- 
ence, 


“ Having read this billet, I did not doubt that it came from a widow, 
named Leonora, who lived opposite to our house, and had the repu- 
tation of being very coquettish. I interrogated the page, who was 
on the reserve at first, but in consideration of a ducat, which I slipped 
into his band, he satisfied my curiosity ; and even undertook to carry 
an answer, by which I informed his mistress, that I acknowledged m 
crime, and was already sensible of her being more than half revenged. 

“1 was not at all insensible to this kind of conquest: I kept in the 
house all that day, and took great care to be always at the window, 
that I might observe the lady, who did not forget to show herself at 
hers. -I made love to her in dumb show; she answered my signals, 
and next morning let me know by her page, that if I would be in the 
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street betwixt eleven and twelve at night, 1 might converse with her 
at a parlour window. Though I did not find myself very much in 
love with such a forward widow, I did not fail to return a very 

assionate answer, and to wait for night with as much impatience as 
if I had been violently in love. In the evening, I went out to walk 
in the Prado till the hour of assignation. I had not yet arrived at the 
place, when a man, mountdd on a fine horse, alighted close to me, 
and accosting me brusquely, said, ‘Are not you the son of Baron 
Steinbach?’ I replied in the affirmative. ‘You intend, said he, ‘to 
converse with Leonora at her window. Her page has shown me her 
letters and your answers, and I have followed you this evening from 
your own house hither, to let you know that you have a rival, whose 
pride is very much mortified in being obliged to dispute a heart with 
you. I believe I need say no more. We are ina private place. Let 
us draw, therefore, unless, to avoid the chastisement 1 prepare for 
ou, you will promise to break off all correspondence with Leonora. 
ou must either sacrifice to me the hopes you have conceived, or 
forfeit your life immediately.’—‘ You ought,’ said I to him, ‘to have 
requested, not demanded, the sacrifice ; { might, perhaps, have 
granted it to your entreaty, but I refuse it to your threats.’ 

“* Tt is very well!’ he replied, after having tied his horse to a tree ; 
‘draw then! It does not become a person of my quality to stoop so 
low as to entreat a man of your station ; most people of my rank, in 
the same case, would have revenged themselves in a less honourable 
way. Iwas shocked with these last words, and seeing his sword 
already unsheathed, drew mine also. We attacked one another with 
such fury, that the combat did not Jast long ; whether he acted with 
too much impetuosity, or I had more skill, | know not; but I gave 
him a mortal thrust. I saw him stagger and fall. Then thinking 
only of my own safety, I mounted his horse, and took the road to 
Toledo. I dared not return to the Baron de Steinbach’s house, being 
well assured that my adventure would very much afflict him; and 
when I considered the danger in which I was, I thought I could not 

‘get out of Madrid too soon. 

“In the midst of the most melancholy reflections I, rode the 
remaining part of the night, and all the next morning ; but towards 
noon was obliged to halt, in order to give my horse some rest, and 
avoid the heat of the day, which grew insupportable. I stayed in a 
village till sunset, after which I continued my journey, resolving to 
make but one stage to Toledo. I had ridden two Jeagues beyond 
Illescas, when, towards midnight, I was surprised in the middle of 
the country, with just such another storm as that which fell to-day. 
I approached the wall of a garden that I perceived at the distance of 
a few paces ; and not finding a more convenient shelter, stood with 
my horse as close as I could to the door of a summer-house, situated 
at the end of the wall, over which there was a balcony. As I leaned 
against the door, I perceived that it was open, which I ascribed to 
the negligence of the servants ; and alighting, less out of curiosity 
than for the sake of being better screened from the rain, whith did 
not cease to,incommode me while I remained under the balcony, I 
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entered the ground-floor of the summer-house with my horse, which 
I led by the bridle. 

“TI employed myself during the tempest in observing the place ; 
and though I could only see by the glare of the lightning that flashe 
around, it was easy to perceive that the house could not belong to 
common people. J waited for the rain to cease, intending to proceed 
on my journey ; but a great light that I observed at a distance made 
me change my resolution. Leaving my horse in the summer-house, 
the door of which I took care to secure, [ advanced toward the light, 
persuaded that there was still somebody in the house not yet gone 
to bed, and resolved to request Jodging for that night. After having 
crossed. several walks, I arrived at a saloon, the door of which I 
found open also. I entered it, and when I had observed all the 
magnificence of the place by the light of a fine crystal chandelier, in 
which were some wax candles, 1 no longer doubted that I was in the 
house of some rich nobleman. The pavement was of marble; the 
wainscot very handsome and curiously gilt; the cornices of admir- 
able workmanship; and the ceiling painted by the most skilful 
masters : but what struck me particularly, was an infinite number of 
busts of Spanish heroes, supported on pedestals of jasper, all around the 
saloon, I had leisure enough to consider all these things ; for though 
I listened attentively from time to timo, I neither heard the least 
noise, nor saw a living creature appear. 
ae There was on one side of the room a door unbolted. I half opened 
it, and perceived a suite of rooms the last of which only was lighted. 
“What shall I do?’ said I to myself; ‘shall I return, or boldly 
penetrate to that room?’ I concluded that the most judicious step 
would be to return as I came, but J could not resist my curiosity, or 
rather the force of destiny which led me on. I advanced from one room 
to another, I arrived at that in which was the light ; that is, a taper 
burning on a marble table, in a gilt candlestick. I at first observed 
very handsome and gay summer furniture ; but ina little time, casting 
my eyes upon a bed, the curtains of which were half drawn on account 
of the heat, I saw an object which riveted my attention. This was 
a youngelady, who, notwithstanding the noise of the thunder, lay 
In a profound sleep. I approached her softly, and, by the light of 
the taper, discovered a complexion and features that quite dazzled 
me. My mind was greatly troubled at this sight, I felt my soul 
transported ; but whatever emotions agitated my breast, the opinion 
I had of her high rank hindered me from entertaining the least rash 
mee and respect prevailed over sentiment. 

“While I was intoxicated with the pleasure of contemplating her 
beautyfshe awoke; and you may guess what was her surprise, when 
she saw a man whom she did not know in her bedchamber at mid- 
night. She trembled when she perceived me, and shrieked aloud ; while 
i endeavoured to remove her fear by kneeling before her, and saying, 
"Madam, be not afraid; I come not thither to do you the least 
injury.’ I was going on, but her consternation was such that she 
did not hear me. She called her women several times, but nobody 
answering, she put on a thin dressing-gown which lay at the foot of 
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the bed, got up hastily, and went into the rooms that I had crossed, 
still calling her maids, and a younger sister who lived under her care. 
I expected to see all her servants appear, and had reason to apprehend 
that, without being heard, I should meet with very disagreeable 
treatment : but, luckily for me, she called to no purpose ; nobody 
came but an old domestic, who could not have given her much assist- 
ance had she had anything to fear. Nevertheless, growing more 
resolute by his presence, she asked, with a haughty air, who I was, 
and how, and for what reason, I had had the boldness to enter her 
house? I then began to justify myself ; and had no sooner told her 
that I found the door of the summer-house open, than she exclaimed, 
‘Just Heaven! what do I presage ?’ 

“ As sho uttered these words, she seized the light, and searching all 
the rooms, one after the other, could see neither her maids nor her 
sister, but observed that they had carried off all their clothes. Her 
suspicions appearing now but too well confirmed, she returned to me, 
and said with a great deal of emotion, ‘ Perfidious man ! add not 
dissimulation to treachery. It was not chance that brought thee here. 
Thou art one of the followers of Don Fernando de Leyva, and an 
associate in his crime: but do not think to escape ; I have still people 
enough to secure thee !’—‘ Madam,’ answered I, ‘ do not confound me 
with your enemies. I know no such person as Don Fernando de Leyva, 
and am even ignorant of your name and quality. I am an unfortunate 
man whom an affair of honour has obliged to leave Madrid ; and I 
swear, by all that is sacred, 1 would not have entered your house, had 
it not been for the storm that surprised me! Judge, therefore, more 
favourably of me ; and, instead of believing me an accomplice in the 
outrage you have suffered, think me rather disposed to revenge it.’ 
These last words, and the tone in which they were pronounced ap- 
aera the lady, who seemed to look upon me no longer as her enemy ; 
out if her indignation vanished, it was only to make way for grief. 
She wept bitterly. I was melted by her tears, and no less afflicted 
than she, although I did not know the cause of her sorrow. I not 
only wept with her; but, impatient to revenge her wrongs, was seized. 
with a transport of fury : ‘Madam,’ cried I, ‘what injury kave you 
received? Speak ! I espouse your resentment. Shall I pursue Don 
Fernando, and stab him to the heart? Name all those whom you 
would have sacrificed. Command my service. Whatever dangers, 
whatever misfortunes may be attached to your vengeance, that stranger 
whom you thought confederate with your enemies will tempt them 
all for your sake !’ 

“This transport surprised the lady, and stopped the course of her 
tears : ‘Ah, sir!’ said she, ‘pardon my suspicion, on accounttof the 
cruel situation in which Iam. ‘Those generous sentiments have un- 
deceived Seraphina, and even freed me from the shame of seeing a 
stranger witness to the affront put upon my family. Yes, generous 
unknown ! I acknowledge my error, and am far from rejecting our 
assistance; but I ask not the death of Don Fernando,— Well 
madam,’ I replied, ‘what services can you expect of me ?’—‘ Sir, 
answered Seraphina, ‘the cause of my complaint is this: Don Fernando 
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de Leyva is in love with my sister Julia, whom he saw by accident at 
Toledo, where we usually live. Three months ago, he asked her in 
marriage of the Count de Polan, my father, who refused his consent, 
on account of an old enmity subsisting between our families. My 
sister, not yet fifteen years of age, must have been weak enough to 
follow the advice of my women, whom Don Fernando has, doubtless, 
bribed to his interest ; and he, informed of our being by ourselves in 
this country-house, has taken this opportunity of carrying her off. 
would fain know in what retreat he thas placed her, that my father 
and brother, who have been at Madrid these two months, may take 
their measures accordingly. In the name of God!’ added she, ‘ give 
yourself the trouble of traversing the neighbourhood of Toledo, and 
of making an exact inquiry about the ravisher ; my family will be 
eternally indebted to you for the favour,’ 

“The lady did not consider that the employment which she bestowed 
on me was ill suited to the circumstances of a man who could not get 
out of Castile too soon. But how was it possible for her to make this 
reflection, which did not even occur to me! Charmed with the 
happiness of finding myself necessary to the most amiable person in 
the world, I accepted the commission with a transport of joy, and 
promised to acquit myself with equal diligence and zeal. In effect, 
I did not wait for day, in order to go and accomplish my promise ; 
but quitted Seraphina on the instant, conjuring her to pardon me for 
the fright I had occasioned her, and assuring her that she should hear 
news of me in a very little time. I went out by the way I had come 
in, but so much engrossed by the lady, that it was not difficult for 
me to perceive I was already captivated by her beauty. I was con- 
firmed in this knowledge by the eagerness I felt in serving her, and 
the amorous chimeras of my imagination. I fancied that Sera- 
phina, although possessed by her sorrow, had observed my growing 
passion, and beheld it perhaps not without some pleasure. I even 
imagined, that if I could bring her any news of her sister, and the 
affair should turn out according to her wish, the whole would redound 
to my honour.” 

Don Alphonso interrupted the thread of his story in this place, and 
said to the old hermit, “I beg your pardon, father, if, too full of my 
passion, I enlarge upon circumstances which are doubtless tedious to 
you.”—“ No, my son,” replied the anchorite ; “they are far from being 
tedious : I am even pleased to know how much you are in love with 
this young lady of whom you talk; I shall regulate my advice 
accordingly.” 

“My imagination heated with these flattering ideas,” resumed the 
young nean ; “I searched two days for Julia’s ravisher : but it was to 
no purpose for me to make all imaginable inquiry ; I could not dis- 
cover the least trace of him. Very much mortified at having reaped 
no fruit from my researches, I returned to Seraphina, whom I expected. 
to find in the utmost anxiety : but she was much more tranquil than 
I imagined, and informed me that she had been more lucky than I; 
that she knew what was become of her sister, having received a letter 
from Don Fernando herself ; informing her, that having privately 
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married: Julia, he had placed her in a convent at Toledo. ‘I have 
sent his letter to my father,’ added Seraphina ; ‘I hope the affair 
will terminate in an amicable manner, and that a solemn marriage 
will, in a short time, extinguish the hatred which has so long divided 
our families.’ 

“When the lady had made me acquainted with her sister’s fate, 
she made an apology for the trouble she had given me, and for the 
danger to which she might have imprudently exposed me, by engaging 
me to pursue a ravisher, without remembering that I had told her 
T was obliged to fly on account of an affair of honour. She excused 
herself, in the most obliging terms ; and, as I had need of rest she 
conducted me to the saloon, where we sat down together. She wore 
a loose gown of white taffety, with black stripes, and a little hat of 
the same stuff, with a black plume of feathers, which made me guess 
that she was a’widow ; though she appeared so young that I did not 
know what to think of her. 

“Tf I longed for an explanation on this subject, she was no less 
desirous of knowing who gate ; and begged that I would tell her my 
name, not doubting, she said, from my noble air, and still more, the 
generous pity that had made me enter so warmly into her interests, 
that I belonged to some considerable family. The question embar- 
rassed me not a little ; I blushed ; was confounded ; and own, that 
being less ashamed to lie than tell the truth, I answered, I was the 
son of the Baron de Steinbach, an officer of the German guards. ‘Tell 
me, likewise,’ replied the lady, ‘for what reason you quitted Madrid ? 
I offer you, beforehand, all the assistance of my father, as well as of 
my brother Don Gaspard ; that is the least mark of gratitude I can 
show to a gentleman who neglected the care of his own life to serve 
me, I made no difficulty of recounting to her all the circumstances 
of my duel : upon which she blamed the gentleman whom I had slain, 
and promised to interest her whole family in my favour. 

“When I had satisfied her curiosity, I begged her to gratify mine ; 
_and asked her whether her faith was free or plighted. ‘ Three years 
ago, she replied, ‘my father obliged me to marry Don Diego de Lara, 
and I have been a widow fifteen months.’—‘ Madam,’ said, I, ‘what 
misfortune has deprived you of your husband so soon ?’—‘ I will tell 
you, sir,’ resumed the lady, ‘in return for the confidence you have 
reposed in me.’ 

**Don Diego de Lara was a very handsome cavalier, who enter- 
tained the most violent passion for me; and, in order to please 
me, put in practice, every day,. all the arts the most tender and 
passionate lover could invent to make himself agreeable to the object 
of his love; but though he possessed a thousand good qualities, he 
could never touch my heart. Love is not always the effect of assidui- 
ties and distinguished merit. Alas!’ added she, ‘an utter stranger 
often enchants us at first sight. Well, it was not in my power to love 
him : more distressed than charmed with the-tokens of his tenderness, 
to which I was forced to make returns without inclination ; if I, in 
secret, taxed myself with ingratitude, I likewise found my own situa- 
tion very unhappy. Unluckily for him, as well as for me, his delicacy 
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was still greater than his love. He discovered in my actions and 
discourse the most secret emotions of my breast, and dived to the 
very bottom of ny soul, He complained incessantly of my indiffer- 
ence, and deemed himself the more unhappy in being unable to please 
me, because he very well knew that there was no rival in his way ; 
for I was scarcely sixteen years old, and before he offered me his hand 
he had gained over all my women, who assured him that no man had 
as yet attracted my regard. “Yes, Scraphina,” he would often say, 
“T wish you had been prepossessed in favour of another, and that 
that alone were the cause of your indifference to me: my assiduities 
and your own virtue would triumph over that prejudice ; but I despair 
now of making a conquest of your heart, since 1t remains untouched 
by all the love I have shown.” Tired with hearing him repeat the 
game discourse, I told him, that instead of troubling his repose and 
mine by too much delicacy, he would do well to leave his grievances 
to time. And truly, one of my age was not capable of understanding 
the refinements of so delicate a passion; Don Diego ought to have 
taken my advice: but seeing a whole year elapse without his being 
further advanced than the first day, he lost his patience, or rather his 
reason; and pretending to have an affair of consequence at Court, 
departed to serve as a volunteer in the Low Countries, where he soon 
found in battle that which he went to seek ; I mean, the end of his 
torments and his life.’ 

“ After the lady had finished this recital, the singular character of 
her husband became the subject of our conversation. "We were inter- 
rupted in it by the arrival of a courier, who delivered to Seraphina a 
letter from the Count de Polan. She asked my permission to read 
it; and I observed, that while she perused it, she grew pale and 
trembled. After having read it, she lifted up her eyes to heaven, 
heaved a profound sigh, and her face was in a moment covered with 
tears. I could not behold her grief with tranquillity : I was greatly 
disturbed ; and, as if I had presaged the cruel stroke I was to suffer, 
felt myself chilled with’a mortal fear. ‘Madam,’ said I with a 
faltering voice, ‘may I ask what are the fatal contents of that letter?’ 
—‘ There, sir,’ replied Seraphina in a melancholy manner, giving me 
the pager ; ‘read yourself what my father writes. Alas; you are 
but too much concerned in it.’ 

“T was confounded at her words : and, trembling while I took the 
letter, read :— 

“*Your brother Don Gaspard fought yesterday in the Prado,* where 
he received a mortal thrust, of which he died this day; having 
declared, in his last moments, that the person who killed him is the 
son of Baron de Steinbach, an officer of the German guards. What 
adds to the misfortune is, that the murderer has escaped me by flight : 
but wherever he conceals himself, I shall spare no pains to find him ; 
for which purpose, I shall write to several governors who will not fai 
to apprehend him, if he passes through the towns of their jurisdiction ; 
and by letters directed to other people, I will cause all the roads to 
be blocked up. Tue Count Dre Pouan.’ 


* The public walk at Madrid, as the Park is at London, 
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“You may easily conceive how all my faculties were disordered by 
this letter. I remained for some moments without motion or power 
of speech ; and even in the midst of this depression, perceiving what 
_a fatal obstruction the death of Don Gaspard would be to my love, I 
was scized with the most violent despair! I threw myself at the feet 
of Seraphina, and presenting her with my naked sword, ‘Madam,’ 
said I, ‘spare the Count de Polan the trouble of seeking a man, who 
might be able to conceal himself from his resentment. Revenge your 
brother, by sacrificing his murderer with your own hand. Strike, 
madam ! and let the sword that deprived him of life become fatal to 
his: unfortunate adversary.’—‘ Sir, replied Seraphina, affected with 
my behaviour, ‘I loved Don Gaspard ; therefore, although you killed 
him honourably, and he brought his misfortune upon himself, you 
may be assured {enter into the resentment of my father. Yes, Don 
Alphonso! I am your enemy, and will act against you in everything 
that the ties of blood and friendship can require: but I will not take 
advantage of your ill fortune, which has put you in my power. The 
same honour that arms me against you, hinders me from taking a 
base revenge. The rights of hospitality ought to be inviolable, and 
therefore I will not repay the service you have done me with the 
conduct of an assassin. I'ly, then ! elude, if you can, our pursuit and 
the rigour of the laws, and save your life from the danger that 
threatens it !’ 

“‘How, madam!’ I replied, ‘when you can revenge yourself, do 
you leave it to the laws, which may perhaps balk your resentment ? 
Ah! rather pierce the heart of a miserable wretch who does not deserve 
your forbearance ! No, madam ; do not honour me with such a noble 
and generous proceeding. You know not who I am: though I pass in 
Madrid for the son of the Baron de Steinbach, I am no other than an 
unfortunate foundling, whom he has brought up out of pure com- 
passion ; I do not even know the authors of my being.’ —‘ No matter,’ 
said Seraphina, interrupting me with precipitation, as if my last words 
had given her new pain ; ‘were you the lowest of mankind, I would 
do what honour prescribes. —‘ Well, madam,’ said I, ‘since the death 
of a brother cannot provoke you to shed my blood, [ will incense you 
by a new crime ; the audacity of which, I hope, you will not excuse. 
I adore you—I could not behold your charms without being dazzled 
with them ; and, in spite of the obscurity of my fate, had entertained 
the hope of making you mine for ever. I was so much in love, or 
rather so vain, as to flatter myself that Heaven, which perhaps favours 
me by keeping my origin concealed, would disclose it to me one day, 
when I should be able to tell you my name without a blush. After 
this confession, which injures you so much, do you still hesifate in 
punishing me?’—‘This rash declaration,’ replied the lady, ‘would 
doubtless offend me at another time, but I pardon it, in consideration 
of your present agitation : besides, my own anxiety will not permit 
me to attend to such discourse. Once more, Don Alphonso,’ added 
she, shedding some tears, ‘leave this place ; fly from a house you 
have filled with sorrow; for every moment you stay increases my 
affliction !'—‘ Madam, I will no longer resist,’ said I rising; ‘ 
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must banish myself from you ; but think not that, studious of preserv- 
ing a life which is odious to you, I will go and seek an asylum where 
I can be secure. No, no; I devote myself to your resentment. I 
will go to Toledo ; wait with impatience for the fate you prepare for 
me ; and, exposing myself to your pursuit, hasten myself the end of 
my misfortunes.’ 

“So saying, I withdrew: my horse was brought out for me, and I 
repaired to Toledo,* where I remained a whole week ; and, truly, was 
at so little pains to conceal myself, that I don’t know how I escaped 
being taken ; for I cannot believe that the Count de Polan, whose 
chief care was to shut up all the passages against me, would imagine 
that I could not pass through Toledo. In fine, I yesterday left that 
city, where I grew tired of liberty ; and without keeping any certain 
road, am come to this hermitage, like a man who has nothing to fear. 
You know now, father, what engrosses my thoughts, and I crave tho 
assistance of your advice.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


The old hermit discovers himself, and Gil Blas perceives that he is 
among his acquaintance. 


AupHonso having ended the melancholy narration of his misfortunes, 
the old hermit said to him, “Son, you have been very imprudent in 
staying so long at Toledo. I look upon all you have recounted in a 
light very different from that in which you see it; and your passion 
for Seraphina is, in my opinion, pure madness. Believe me, you must 
forget that young lady, who cannot possibly be yours. Yield, therefore 
with a good grace, to the obstacles which separate you from her ; and 
follow your destiny, which in all likelihood will be productive of many 
otheradventures. You will, questionless, find some other young lady, 
who will make the samme impression upon your heart, whose brother 
you have not slain.” 

He was going to add a great many other things, in order to induce Don 
Alphonso to have patience, when we saw another hermit, loaded with 
a wallet well stuffed, enter the hermitage. He was come from the town 
of Cuenca, where he had made a very successful gathering. He seemed 
yougee than his companion, and wore a red bushy beard. “ Welcome, 

rother Antonio,” said the old anchorite to him; “ what news from 
town ?”—“ Bad enough,” answered brother Rousseau, putting a et 
folded dike a letter in his hand ; “that note will inform you.” ‘The 
senior, having opened and read it with suitable attention, cried, “ God 
be praised ! since the plot is discovered, we must regulate our conduct 

* Toledo is the capital of New Castile, and was anciently the royal seat of the 
Goths and Moors. It stands on a steep craggy rock, encompassed by the Tagus, 
over which are two noble bridges. It is an archiepiscopal see, aud the revenue 


80 considerable, that the Queen of Spain obtained it from the Pope for one of her 
sons, though a minor. 
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accordingly. Let us change our style,” added he, “Sefior Don Alphonso, 
you see a man exposed, like yourself, to the caprice of fortune. I am 
informed from Cuenga,.which is a town about a league from this, that 
somebody has done me an ill office with justice ; all the agents of 
which are to set out to-morrow for this hermitage in order to secure 
my person ; but they shall not find the hare in her form. This is not 
the first time I have been in such dilemmas. Thank God, I have 
almost always extricated myself like a man of sense. I am going to 
appear in a new form, for I am not (as you see me) either a hermit or 
an old man.” De | 
So saying, he stripped himself of a long robe which he wore, and 
appeared in a doublet of black serge with slashed sleeves. Then he 
pulled off his cap, untied a string that supported his false beard, and, 
all of a sudden, assumed the figure of a man between twenty and thirty 
ears of age. Brother Anthony, following his example, quitted his 
harnit's habit, threw off his red beard in the same manner as his 
companion had done, and took out of an old worm-eaten coffer a 
shabby short cassock, in which he clothed himself. Imagine my 
surprise, when, in the person of the old anchorite, I recognised Don 
Raphael ; and in that of brother Anthony, my most dear and faithful 
valet, Ambrose de Lamela. “Good Heaven!” cried I immediately ; 
“T find Iam among my acquaintance here.” —“ True, Sefior Gil Blas,” 
said Raphael smiling, “ you have found two of your friends when you 
least expected it. I confess you have some reason to complain of us ; 
but let us forget what is past, and thank Heaven for our meeting again. 
Ambrose and I tender you our services ; and I can tell you they are 
not to be despised. You must not think us the worst of mankind ; 
we neither assault nor assassinate : we seek only to live at the expense 
of our neighbours; and if theft be a crime, necessity excuses the 
injustice. Associate with us, and lead a rambling life, which is ex- 
tremely agreeable when eonducted with prudence ; not but, with all 
our sagacity, the chain of second causes 1s sometimes such that we 
meet with unlucky adventures. What, then! we enjoy the good with 
the better relish on that very account. We are accustomed to the 
changes of time and the vicissitudes of fortune.” P 
“ Sefior Cavalier,” added the false hermit, speaking to Don Alphonso, 
“we make the same proposal to’ you which, considering your present 
situation, I think you ought not to reject ; for, not to mention the 
affair that obliges you to conceal yourself, you must certainly be in 
want of money.”—“ Yes, truly, I am,” said Don Alphonso ; “ and that, 
T own, increases my chagrin.”—“ Well, then,” replied Raphael, “don’t 
leave us ; youcannot do better than to join your fortune to ours ; you 
shall want nothing ; and we will baffle all the search of your exemies. 
We know almost every inch of Spain, having travelled over it, and 
are acquainted with the woods, mountains, and every place proper 
for an asylum against the brutality of justice.” Don Alphonso thanked 
them for their good will, and peng actually without money or resource, 
resolved to accompany them. I came to the same determination, 
because I would not leave this young gentleman, for whom I felt a 
growing friendship. We agreed to go altogether, and began to de- 
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liberate whether we should set out that instant, or first of all attack a 
skin of excellent wine which brother Anthony, the day before, had 
brought from Cuenga: but gr as a man of the greatest experi- 
ence among us, represented that, before everything else, we must 
think of our safety. He was of opinion, therefore, that we should 
march all night, in order to gain a very thick wood between Villardesa 
and Almodabar, in which we should halt, and being perfectly secure 
spend the day in repose. This advice having been approved, the false 
hermits made two bundles of their baggage and provisions, and laid 
them in se era on Don Alphonso’s horse. is was done with 
great expedition ; after which we quitted the hermitage, leaving a 
prey to justice the two hermit robes, with the white and red beards, 
two pallets, a table, a rotten chest, two old straw-bottomed chairs, 
and the image of St. Pacomo. 7 

We walked all night, and were beginning to feel very much fatigued, 
when at daybreak we perceived the wood to which we were bound. 
The sight = a port gives new vigour to sailors tired with a long voyage. 
We accordingly took courage, and arrived at the end of our journey 
before sunrise. Penetrating into the thickest part of the wood, we 
stopped at a very agreeable spot—a small glade, surrounded with 
a good many tall oaks ; the branches of which meeting overhead formed 
an umbrageous arch, impervious to the heat of the day. Here we 
unbridled the horse to let him feed (after we had unloaded him), and 
sitting down together, took out of brother Anthony’s wallet some large 
pieces of bread, with a good many slices of roasted meat, and began to 
attack them as if for a wager. Nevertheless, in spite of our appetites, 
we often left off eating to embrace the bottle which incessantly cir- 
culated, passing from the clasp of one into the embraces of another. 

Towards the end of the repast, Don Raphael said to Don Alphonso, 
“Sefior Cavalier, after the confidence you have honoured me with, it 
is but just that I recount to you the history of my life with the same 
sincerity.” —“ It will give me great pleasure,” replied the young man. 
“And me in particular,” cried I; “for I have an extreme curiosity 
to hear your adventures, which are doubtless well worth our atten- 
tion.” —" That I will answer for,” replied Raphael ; “and I intend to 
commit them to writing one day. That shall be the amusement of 
my old age ; for I am still young, and I mean to enlarge the volume. 
But at present we are fatigued. Let us refresh onrselves with a few 
hours of sleep. While we three enjoy our rest, Ambrose will watch 
against all surprise, and then sleep in his turn. Though I believe we 
are very safe in this place, it is always well to be upon our guard.” 
So saying, he stretched himself upon the grass, Don Alphonso did the 
same, Igollowed their example, and Lamela stood sentry. 

Don Alphonso, instead of taking repose, kept awake reflecting upon 
his misfortunes ; nor could I close an eye. As for Don Raphael, he 
soon fell asleep; but awaking an hour after, and sceing us disposed 
to listen, he said to Lamela, “Friend Ambrose, thou mayest now take a 
comfortable nap.”’—“ No, no,” replied Lamela ; “I haveno inclination 
for sleep ; and though I am well acquainted with all the passages of 
your life, they are so instructive to people of our profession, that I 
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shall be very well entertained in hearing them recounted once 
more.” Don Raphael immediately began the history of his life in 
these terms. 


CHAPTER L. 
The history of Don Raphael. 


“T am the son of an actress at Madrid, whose name was Lucinda, 
famous for her theatrical talents and still more for her gallantry. As 
for my father, I cannot, without presumption, assume any one in 
particular. Itis true, I could tell what man of quality was in love 
with my mother when I came into the world ; but that epoch would 
by no means be a convincing proof of his being the author of m 
being. A woman of my mother’s profession is so little to be trusted, 
that even while she appears the most attached to one nobleman, she 
almost always substitutes in his place some other person for his money. 

“There is nothing like putting one’s self above scandal, Lucinda, 
instead of bringing me up in obscurity at her own house, took me by 
the hand without ceremony, and carried me to the theatre in a very 
honourable manner, without giving herself any trouble about what 
was said of her or the malicious sneers that the sight of me never 
failed to excite. In a word, I was her darling, and caressed by all 
the men that visited her, so much so that it looked as if nature pleaded 
with them in my behalf. | 

“T was allowed to pass the twelve first years of my life in all sorts 
of frivolous amusements. Scarcely was I taught to read and write ; 
and still less pains were taken to initiate me in the principles of my 
religion. I learned only to dance, sing, and play on die guitar. This 
was all I could do, when the Marquis de Leganez asked meas a com- 
panion for his only son who wasabout my age. Lucinda willingly com- 

lied with his request, and it was then I began to think seriously. 

oung Leganez was not further advanced than I: that little nobleman 
did not seem qualified by nature for the study of the sciences. He 
hardly knew one letter of his alphabet, although he had been under 
the instruction of a preceptor fifteen months. His other masters suc- 
ceeded no better: he exhausted their patience. They were not, indeed, 
permitted to use rigour ; but expressly ordered to instruct, without 
tormenting him ; and that order, joined to his natural dulness, ren- 
dered their lessons of little or no effect. 

“ But the preceptor, as you are about to see, invented an excellent 
expedient to intimidate the young nobleman, without disobeying his 
father's order: he resolved to flog me when his pupil deserved punish- 
ment ; and he did not fail to put his resolution in practice. Not 
relishing this expedient, I ran away, and complained to my mother of 
this unjust treatment. But, in spite of her tenderness for me, she had 
strength enough to resist my tears, and considering that it was a great 
advantage for her son to live with the Marquis de Leganez, sent me 
back immediately. I was now abandoned to the preceptor who, 
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perceiving that his invention had produced a good effect, continued 
to flog me still instead of the young nobleman; and, in order to 
make the deeper impression upon him, disciplined me with great 
severity. I was sure to pay every day for young Leganez ; and I 
may venture to affirm, that he did not learn one letter of his alphabet 
which did not cost me a hundred lashes. Judge then what his rudi- 
ments cost me! 

“The birch was not the only disagreeable thing I suffered in this 
house : as everybody knew me, the meanest servant, even the scul- 
lions, reproached me with my birth. This disgusted me so much, that 
I ran away one day, after having found means to seize the preceptor’s 
whole stock of ready money, which might amount to a hundred 
and fifty ducats. Such was the vengeance I took for the stripes he 
had so unjustly bestowed upon me. I performed this sleight-of-hand 
with admirable dexterity, though it was my first essay ; and having 
had the address to baffle the search that was made for me during two 
days, left Madrid, «nd repaired to Toledo without being pursued. 

‘IT was then just entering my fifteenth year. What a pleasure it 
was to be independent at that age, and entirély master of my own 
actions ! I soon contracted an acquaintance with some young men who 
,0lished me and assisted me to spend my ducats. I associated with 
ichwaymen who cultivated my happy disposition so well, that in a 
little time I became one of the most dexterous of the order. At the 
end of five years, being seized with an inclination to travel, I quitted 
my confederates, and beginning my peregrinations by Estramadura 
went as far as Alcantara : but before I reached that place, I foun 
an opportunity, of exerting my talents, which I did not let escape. 
Being on foot, and moreover loaded with a heavy knapsack, I fe. 
uently halted. to repose myself under the trees that offered me their 
shade, at a little distance from the highway. In one of those resting- 
places I found two lads very well dressed, talking merrily on the 
grass, while they enjoyed the coolness of the shade. I saluted them 
very courteously, and entered into conversation with them, at which 
they did not seem displeased. The eldest was not more than fifteen, 
and they both seemed to be extremely credulous. ‘Sefior Cavalier,’ 
said the ySunger to me, ‘we are the sons of two rich citizens of Pla- 
centia. We wished extremely to see the kingdom of Portugal. In 
order to satisfy our curiosity we have taken a hundred pistole each 
from our parents : and as we travel afoot, hope to go a great way 
with that sum. What is your opinion of the matter ?’—‘If I had 
so much,’ I replied, ‘God knows where I should go: I would visit 
the four corners of the world. What the devil! two hundred pistoles ! 
it 1s an YMmense sum, and you'll never see the end of it. If itbe 
agreeable to you, gentlemen, added I, ‘I shall have the honour of 
accompanying you as far as the city of Almeria, where I am going 
to take possession of the estate of an uncle of mine who has been 
settled in that place twenty years or thereabouts.’ 

“The young citizens assured me they would be glad of my com- 
pany. Therefore, having rested ourselves a little, we set forward 
all together towards Alcantara, where we arrived a good while before 
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night, and went to lodge at a good inn. We asked for a room, and 
were shown into one, where there was a press with a key init. We 
ordered supper, and then I proposed to my comrades that we should 
go and see the town while it was getting ready. They accepted the 
proposal ; we locked our knapsacks in the Ngee the key of which 
onc of the young citizens put in his pocket ; and going out of the inn, we 
went to view the churches. While we were in the cathedral, I pre- 
tended, all of a sudden, to have an affair of consequence in hand, and 
said to my companions, ‘Gentlemen, I have just recollected that a 
person of Toledo desired me to deliver a short message to a merchant 
who lives near this church. Pray wait for me here, and I'll be back 
in an instant.’ So saying, I left them, ran to the inn, flew to the 
press, forced the lock, and rummaging the knapsacks of my young 
citizens, found their pistoles. Poorchildren ! I did not leave them so 
much as one to pay for their night’s lodging. I carried all off, quitted 
the town as fast as possible, and took the roadto Merida, without 
giving myself any further concern about them. 

= This adventure, at which I did nothing but laugh, enabled me to 
travel agreeably: though I was young, I found myself capable of 
conducting myself with prudence ; and I may say, I was pretty old, 
considering my years. i resolved to buy a mule, and put my resolu- 
tion in practice at the next village. I even sonwartad my knapsack 
into a portmanteau, and began to assume a little more of the man of 
consequence. On the third day I met a man singing vespers as loud 
as he could roar on the highway. I judged by his appearance that 
he was a chorister,and I said to him, ‘Courage, Sefior Bachelor, nothing 
can be better. You have, I perceive, your heart in your profession.’ 
—‘Sir,’ answered he, ‘I am a chorister, at your service ; and practise 
to keep my voice in order, as you hear,’ 

“In this manner we entered into conversation, and I perceived 
that I was in the company of a most witty and agreeable fellow, of 
about four or five and twenty years old. As he travelled on foot, I 
made my mule walk slowly, that I might have the pleasure of con- 
versing with him. Among other things the discourse turned on 
Toledo. ‘I know that city perfectly well, said the chorister ; ‘I 
lived a good while in it, and I believe have some friends there now.’ 
—‘In what place, answered I, interrupting him, ‘did you live at 
Toledo?’ He replied, ‘In the New Street. I lived with Don 
Vincent de Buena Garra, Don Matthias de Cordel, and two or three 
more gentlemen of honour. We lodged, ate, and passed our time 
agreeably together.’ These words surprised me; for it must be 
observed that those gentlemen, whose names he mentioned, were 
the very perligs with whom I had lived at Toledo. Senor 
Chorister, cried I, ‘those gentlemen, whom you have naméd, are of 
my acquaintance, and I lived with them in the New Street.’—‘ 1 under- 
stand you,’ he replied smiling; ‘that is to say, you have entered 
into the company since I left it three years ago.—‘I have,’ said I, 
‘just quitted these gentlemen, because I was seized with an inclina- 
tion to travel. I intend to make the tour of Spain, knowing that I 
shall improve my experience. —‘ Without doubt, he replied, ‘one 
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must travel before one can have obtained a finishel education : it is 
for this reason that I left Toledo, where I lived very agreeably. I 
thank Heaven,’ added he, ‘for having met, when I least expected it, 
a knight of my own order! Let us join, travel together, make 
attempts on our neighbours’ purse, and lay hold of every occasion 
that presents itself of exerting our skill.’ 

“He made this proposal so frankly, and with such a good grace, 
that I accepted it. He won my confidence all of a sudden, in 
bestowing his upon me, and we unbosomed ourselves to one another. 
I recounted my history to him, and he made no mystery of his 
adventures to me; letting me know that he was just come from 
Portalegro, whence an unsuccessful trick had obliged him to escape 
with precipitation in the dress he now wore. After he had com- 
municated to me his whole affairs, we resolved to go to Merida 
together, in order to try our fortune, by some lucky swindle if 
possible ; and then, immediately, to decamp to somewhere else. 
From that moment our stock became common betwixt us ; indeed, 
Moralez (so my companion was called) was not in a very brilliant 
situation. His whole fortune consisted of five or six ducats, with 
some baggage that he carried in a wallet ; but if I was richer than 
he in ready money, he, on the other hand, was more consummate 
than I in the art of deceiving mankind. 

“We mounted my mule by turns, and in this manner arrived at 
Merida. We halted at an inn in the suburbs, where my comrade took 
out of his wallet a dress,in which he was no sooner clothed, than 
he went to take a turn through the town, reconnoitre the ground, and 
look for an opportunity of going to work. We considered very atten- 
tively every object that presented itself to our eyes ; and, as Homer 
would have said, resembled two kites that cast their eyes abroad to 
look for birds on which to prey. We were waiting in hopes that chance 
would afford an occasion’ on which we might employ our industry, 
when we perceived in the street an old gray-haired gentleman fighting 
against three men who attacked him furiously. I was shocked at the 
a age) of the combat ; and, as I am naturally a swordsman, flew 
to the assistance of the old man. Moralez following my example, to 
show me Ife was associated with a sword, we attacked the gentleman’s 
three enemies, and obliged them to seek their safety in flight. 

_ “The old gentleman was very thankful. ‘We are very glad,’ said 
I to him, ‘that we happened to be here so seasonably to give you 
assistance: but let us know, at least, whom we have had the good 
fortune to serve ; and pray tell us, for what reason those three men 
would have assassinated you ?’—‘ Gentlemen,’ he replied, ‘I am too 
much obliged to you to refuse the satisfaction you desire. My name 
is Jerome de Moyadas, and I live on my fortune in this city : one of 
those assassins, from whom you have delivered me, made love to my 
daughter ; asked her of me in-marriage some days ago; and as he 
could not obtain my consent, attacked me, sword in hand, in order to 
be revenged.’—‘ And may one ask,’ I replied, ‘ your reason for refus- 
ing your consent to that gentleman ?’—‘I will tell you,’ said he: 
*I had a brother, a merchant in this city, whose name was Augustin. 
Two months ago he was at Calatrava, and lodged at the house of Juan 
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Velez dela Menbrilla, his correspondent, with whom he was so intimate 
that, in order to strengthen their friendship still more, he promised 
my only daughter Florentina in marriage to his friend’s son, not doubt- 
ing that he had influence enough with me to be able to perform his 
promise. Accordingly, my brother, upon his return to Merida, no 
sooner mentioned the affair than J, out of love to him, consented to 
the marriage. He sent Florentina’s picture to Calatrava ; but, alas ! 
he had not the satisfaction of finishing his work, for he died three 
weeks ago; conjuring me, on his deathbed, to give my daughter to 
no one but his correspondent’s son. This I promised ; and on his 
account, refused Florentina to the gentleman who assaulted me, al- 
though he is a very advantageous match. I am a slave to my word, 
and every moment expect the son of Juan Velez de la Menbrilla, on 
whom I will bestow my daughter in marriage, though I never saw 
either him or his father. I beg pardon,’ continued Jerome de Moy- 
adas, ‘for troubling you with this relation ; but you exacted it of me.’ 
_ “T listened to him with great attention, and resolved upon a trick 
that struck me of a sudden. I affected great astonishment, lifted up my 
eyes to heaven, and turning towards the old man, said in a pathetic 
tone, ‘ Ah, Sefior Moyadas ! is it possible, that on my first arrival at 
Merida I should be so happy as to save the life of my father-in-law !’ 
The old citizen was strangely surprised at these words, as well as 
Moralez, who showed by his countenance what a great rogue he took 
me to be. ‘What do you say?’ replied the old man. ‘How! are 
you the son of my brother’s correspondent ?’—‘ Yes, Sefior Jerome 
de Moyadas,’ answered I with an audacious countenance while I 
threw my arms about his neck ; ‘I am that happy mortal, for whom 
the adorable Florentina is destined. But before [ express my joy in 
entering into your family, allow me to shed in your bosom the tears 
which the remembrance of your brother Augustin renews. I should 
be the most ungrateful of mankind, if I did not deeply feel the death | 
of a person to whom I owe all the happiness of my life!’ So saying, 
[again embraced honest Jerome, and covered my eyes with my hand 
as if to wipe away my tears. Moralez, who instantly conipreiended 
the advantage we might reap from a trick of this kind, did not fail to 
second the imposture. He assumed the character of my ‘valet, and 
began to express even greater regret than my own at the death of 
Sefior Augustin. ‘Seiior Jerome,’ cried he, ‘what a loss you have 
suffered in your brother’s death ! He was such an honest man |! the very 
phoenix of commerce! a disinterested merchant ! a merchant of in- 
tegrity ! there are few of his fellows to be met with !’ 

“We had to do with a simple and credulous man, who, so far from 
suspecting the cheat, became himself an assistant init. ‘And why,’ 
said he, ‘did you not come straight to my house? You should not 
have gone to lodge at an inn. Considering the terms on which we 
are, no ceremony ought to have been observed.’—‘ Sir,’ answered 
Moralez, taking upon him to speak for me, ‘my master is a little 
ceremonious ; he has that fault, if he will permit me to say so ; but 
there was some excuse for it, in his being unwilling to appear before 
ie in his present situation ; for we have been robbed in our journey 

ither, and lost all our baggage’———‘ My valet,’ said I interrupting him, 
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‘tells you nothing but the truth, Sefior de Moyadas, This misfortune 
was the reason that I did not come to your house. I did not like to 
present myself in this garb to the eyes of a mistress who has not as 
et seen me ; and, for that reason, I waited the return of a valet whom 
have sent to Calatrava.’— This accident,’ replied the old man, 
‘ought not to have prevented you from coming to stay at my house, 
where I intend you shall immediately take up your lodging,’ 

“So saying, he carried us home with him ; and by the way we 
talked of the pretended robbery that I had suffered. J assured him, 
that what gave me the greatest concern, was my having lost, with my 
baggage, the picture of Florentina. The citizen observed with a smilo 
that I might console myself for that loss the more easily, as the original 
was better than the copy. In effect, as soon as we came to his house, 
he called his daughter, who was not above sixteen years of age, and 
might have been considered an accomplished young lady, and presented 
her to me, saying, ‘ This is the lady whom my late brother promised to 
you.’—' Ah, Seiior, cried I with a passionate air, ‘you have no 
occasion to tell me that this is the charming Florentina! These lovely 
features are engraved on my memory, and still more upon my heart. 
If the picture which I have lost, and which was only a slight sketch 
of such perfection, could inflame me with the most ardent passion, 
judge how I must be transported at this moment !’—‘ You flatter me 
too much,’ said Florentina; ‘for I am not vain cnough to imagine 
that J, in any way, can justify your words.’—‘ Go on with your com- 
pau said the father. At the same time he left me alone with his 

aughter ; and taking Moralez aside, ‘ Friend,’ said he to him, ‘ you 
have lost all your baggage, then, and, without doubt, your money ; for 
that is the first thing robbers take.’—‘ Ycs, sir, answered my comrade : 
‘a great number of banditti poured upon us, near Castel Blazo, and 
left us nothing but the clothes on our backs ; but we shall, in a very 
short time, recelve bills of exchange, which will set all things to rights 
again. 

“* But until those bills arrive,’ replied the old man, taking a purse 
out of his pocket, ‘here are a hundred pistoles at your service.’—-‘ Oh, 
sir!’ said, Moralez, ‘my master would not accept them for the world. 
I find you do not know him. He is a man of great delicacy about 
money matters. He is not one of those fashionable young men who 
are ready to take up from everybody. He does not like to be in debt, 
and would rather beg his bread than borrow one farthing.”—‘So 
much the better,’ said the honest citizen ; ‘I esteem him the more on 
that account. J cannot bear to see young men contract debts. I 
pee it, indeed, in people of quality, because it is a privilege they 

ave possessed a long time. 1 won't,’ continued he, ‘displease thy 
master ; and since it will only give him pain to offer him money, we 
must say no more about it.’ With these words, he was going to put the 
purse in his pocket again ; but my companion caught his arm, saying, 
" Hold, Sefior Moyadas, whatever aversion my master has to borrow- 
ing, I think I could prevail upon him to accept your hundred pistoles, 
There is a way of peeuaoue him. It is only from strangers he is 
shy of borrowing : ho is not so ceremonious with his own family ; he 
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can even demand of his father, with a good grace, whatever money 
he has occasion for. The young gentleman, you perceive, knows 
how to distinguish persons, and ought to look upon you, sir, as a 
second father.’ 

“Moralez, by this discourse, secured the purse of the old man, who 
came and rejoined us; and finding his daughter and me engaged’ in 
mutual compliments, interrupted our conversation, by telling Floren- 
tina the obligation he lay under to me; and, on that ue uttered 
expressions which convinced me of his gratitude. I pro ited by this 
favourable disposition, and told the citizen, that the most sensible 
mark of acknowledgment he could show, would be to hasten my 
marriage with his daughter. He yielded with a good grace to my 
impatience ; assuring me, that in three days, at furthest, I should 
be Florentina’s husband; and that, instead of six thousand ducats, 
which he had promised for her dowry, he would give me ten, as a 
proof of how deeply he felt the service [ had done him. | 

“ Moralez and I, therefore, lived with the honest man Jerome de 

‘Moyadas, kindly treated, and in the agreeable expectation of ten thou- 
sand. ducats, with which we proposed to make a sudden decampment 
from Merida. Our joy, however, was checked by fear : we were ap- 
prehensive that in less than three days the true son of Juan Velez 
de la Menbrilla would arrive, and cross our good fortune ; or, rather, 
by appearing, destroy it at a blow. 

. This fear was by no means ill-founded ; for the very next day a 
kind of peasant, loaded with a portmanteau, came to the house of 
Florentina’s father. I was not at home, but my comrade was. ‘Sir,’ 
said the peasant to the old man, ‘I belong to a young gentleman 
of Calatrava, called Sefior de Ja Menbrilla, who is to be your son-in- 
law. We are just arrived, and he will be here presently. I came 
before to give you notice of his approach. He had scarcely spoken 
these words, when his master appeared, which surprised the old man 
very much, and disconcerted Moralez a little. 

“The young Pedro was a very gentlemanly fellow. He addressed 
himself to Florentina’s father ; but the honest citizen did not give 
him time to speak. Turning to my companion he asked themeaning of 
all this. Then Moralez, who was second to no man on earth in 
effrontery, assumed an air of assurance, and said to the old man, 
“Sir, these two men belong to the troop of thieves who robbed us on 
the highway: I recollect them both very well, particularly the one 
who has the audacity to call himself the son of Sefior Juan Velez de 
la Menbrilla.” The old citizen believed Moralez unhesitatingly, 
and, persuaded that the strangers were cheats, said to them, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, you come too late ; youare forestalled : Pedro de la Menbrilla 
has been in my house since yesterday. —‘ Take care of what you say,’ 
answered the young man of Calatrava; ‘you are deceived, you have 
an impostor in your house. Juan Velez de Menbrilla has no other 
son than myself.’—‘I know otherwise,’ replied the old man; ‘and 
am not ignorant of your profession : do you not recollect this young 
man, or remember his master whom you robbed ?’—‘ What ! 
robbed? On the road to Calatrava. What do yousay? Robbed!’ 
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exclaimed Pedro, ‘if I were not in your house I would cut off the ears 
of the rascal who has the insolence to treat me asa thief. Let him 
thank your presence that restrains my indignation. Sir,’ added he, 
‘I repeat, you are imposed upon. I am the young man to whom 
your brother Augustin promised your daughter. Will you allow me 
to show you the letters which he wrote to my father on the subject 
of the marriage. Will you not believe it, when you see the picture of 
Florentina which he sent to me some time before his death ?’ 

“<*No,’ said the old citizen interrupting him ; ‘neither the picture 
nor the letters will convince me. I know very well in what manner 
they fell into your hands ; and I advise you, out of gern to be gone 
from Merida as soon as you can.’—‘ This is too much,’ cried the 
young gentleman in his turn ; ‘T will not suffer my name to be stolen 
with impunity, nor myself to be treated like a brigand. I know 
some people in this place whom I will find, and return to confound. 
the impostor who has prejudiced you against me.’ So saying, he 
retired with his valet, a Moralez remained master of the field : nay, 
this adventure made Jerome de Moyadas resolve to have the marriage 
celebrated that very day; and he went out instantly to give the 
necessary orders for the occasion. 

“Though my comrade was very glad to see Florentina’s father in a 
disposition so favourable to our views, he was far from being perfectly 
at ease, he feared the consequence of the steps which he concluded 
Pedro would certainly take, and he waited for me with impatience 
to communicate what had ee I found him at my return 
plunged in a profound reverie. ‘What is the matter, friend?’ said I ; 

thou seemest in a brown study.’ He replied, ‘Tf T am, it is not 
without reason :’ and he informed me of the whole affair ; adding, 
‘Thou seest what cause I have to be thoughtful. It was thou alone 
who rashly threwest us into this dilemma. It was a grand enterprise, 
I own, and would have crowned thee with glory had it succeeded : but, 
to all appearance, it will end ill; and it 1s my advice that, in order 
to prevent explanations, we immediately betake ourselves to our heels, 
with the feathcr which we have plucked from the honest man’s wing.’ 

“Ms Moralez,’ answered I to this proposal, ‘not so fast! You 

ield too easily to difficulties ; you don’t do much honour to Don 
atthias de Cordel, or the other cavalicrs with whom you lived at 
Toledo ; when one has served an apprenticeship under such able 
masters, one ought not to be easily alarmed. As for me, who intend 
to walk in the steps of those heroes, and prove myself a worthy pupil, 
this obstacle only strengthens my resolution, and makes me resolved 
to remove it.’—‘ If you accomplish that,’ said my companion, ‘1 will 
prefewyou to all the great men in Plutarch.’ 

“ Just as Moralez had finished speaking, Jerome de Moyadas, coming 
in, said to me, ‘ You shall be my son-in-law this very evening : your 
servant, I suppose, has told you what happened. What do you think 
of the impudence of the rogue, who would have made me believe 
that he was the son of my brother’s correspondent?’ Moralez was 
in an agony to see how I should extricate myself from this difficult 
position, and was not a little surprised, when gazing sadly at Moralez, 
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I said with an ingenuous air, ‘Sir, I might easily keep you in error, 
and profit by thus deceiving you, but I feel that I was not born to 
become a liar. I will make a sincere avowal to you. I am not the son 
of Juan Velez de la Menbrilla.’—‘ What do 1 hear?’ cried the old man, 
interrupting me with equal precipitation and surprise: ‘how! you 
not the young man to whom my brother———‘ Pray, sir,’ said I, inter- 
rupting him in my turn, ‘since I am about to make a true and sincere 
recital, hear me to an end. I have loved your daughter these eight 
days, during which my passion has detained me at Merida; and 
yesterday, after having come to your assistance, I was about to de- 
mand her in marriage, when you stopped my mouth, by giving me 
to understand that she was destined for another. You told me that 
our brother, in his last moments, conjured you to bestow her upon 
edro de la Menbrilla ; that you promised to comply with his request ; 
and in short, that you were a slave to your word. This information, 
I confess, overwhelmed me ; and my love, reduced to despair, tnspired 
the stratagem I put in practice. I must tell you, however, that I 
secretly upbraided myself with the trick I had put upon you ; but I 
flattered myself that you would forgive it, when I should confess it, 
and inform you that I am an Italian Prince travelling incognito ; and 
that my father is sovereign of certain valleys situated between the 
Swiss, the Milanese, and Savoy. J imagined that you would be agree- 
ably surprised, when I should have revealed my birth ; and I felt all 
the pleasure of a delicate and passionate husband, in the hope of declar- 
ing it to Florentina after our marriage. Heaven,’ added I, changing 
my tone, ‘would not vouchsafe me so much happiness! Pedro de la 
Menbrilla appears, and I must restore his name to him, how much 
soever the restitution will cost me! You are engaged by your pro- 
mise to choose him for a son-in-law. I can but grieve, I have no 
right to complain, it is your duty to prefer him to me, without 
regard to my rank, or compassion for the cruel situation to which 
you are going to reduce me. [ will not remind you that your brother 
was only the uncle of your daughter, while you are her father, and 
that it is more just to acquit yourself of the obligation you owe me, 
than to make it a point of honour to keep a promise which is but 
slightly binding.’ ‘ 
“* Yes, doubtless, it is so!’ cried Jerome de Moyadas : ‘ therefore 
I do not intend to hesitate between you and Don Pedro de la Menbrilla. 
If*my brother Augustin were still alive, he would not blame me for 
giving the preference to a man who saved my life; and who is, 
moreover, a prince who does not disdain to ask my alliance. I must 
be an enemy to my own fortunes and entirely deprived of my under- 
standing, if I did not give you my daughter, and even press the 
celebration of the marriage.’—‘Sejior,’ I replied, ‘do nothing im- 
petuously ; consult yourinterest only ; and notwithstanding the nobility 
of my blood ’——‘ You jest !’ said he, interrupting me; ‘ought I to 
hesitate one moment? No, my prince, I most humbly beseech you 
to honour the happy Florentina with your hand this very evening.’ 
—‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ be it so ; go, carry the news yourself, and inform her 
of her glorious fate,’ | 
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“While the honest citizen flew eagerly to tell his daughter that 
she had the conquest of a prince, Moralez, who had heard the whole 
conversation, threw himself on his knees before me, saying, ‘Your 
Highness, son of a sovereign of the valleys between the Swiss, 
Milanese, and oy give me leave to embrace your feet, and testify 
the excessive Joy I feel! Upon the faith of a knave, I look upon you 
asa prodigy! 1 thought myself the first man in the world, but truly 
I strike my flag to you, although you have less experience than I.’— 
‘You are no longer uneasy then?’ said Ito him. ‘Oh, not at all!’ 
answered he ; ‘I am no longer afraid of Sefior Pedro; let him come 
again as soon as he pleases.’ Moralez and I, being now firm in our 
stirrups, began to regulate the course we should take with the dowry ; 
on which we depended so much, that we could not have thought our- 
selves more secure of it, had it been already in our pockets. We had 
not, as yet, possession of it, however; and the catastrophe of the 
adventure did not answer our expectation. 

“In a little time the young man of Calatrava returned, accom- 
panied by two citizens and an alguazil, as formidable on account 
of his whiskers and swarthy complexion, as of his employment. 
Florentina’s father was with us. ‘Sefior de Moyadas,’ said Pedro to 
him, ‘I have brought hither three creditable people, who know me 
and can tell you who I am.’—‘ Yes, certainly, cried the alguazil. f 
can tell you ; and I certify to all whom it may concern, that I know 
you. Your name is Pedro, and you are the only son of Juan Velez 
de la Menbrilla : whoever maintains the contrary is an impostor.’ —‘ I 
believe you, Mr. Alguazil, said the honest man Jerome de Moyadas ; 
‘your evidence is sacred with me, as well as that of the gentlemen 
merchants who are with you. lam fully convinced that the young 
cavalier, who conducted you hither, 1s the only son of my brother's 
correspondent. But that does not signify, I am no longer inclined 
to give him my daughter.’ 

“* Oh ho! that’s another affair,’ said the alguazil ; ‘I came hither only 
to assure you, that I know this young man. You ane master of your 
child, and nobody can compel you to part with her against your 
inclinatiop.—‘ Nor do I intend,’ said Pedro, interrupting him, ‘to 
offer violence to the inclination of Sefior de Moyadas ; but he will 
give me leave to ask why he has changed his sentiments, or, if he has 
any cause to complain of me? Let me be assured, at least, that I 
have not lost the sweet hope of being his son-in-law by my own mis- 
behaviour.’—‘I have no cause to complain of you,’ replied the old 
man ; ‘and will even own, that it is with regret I see myself under 
the necessity of breaking my word, for which I conjure you to for- 
give me» I am persuaded, that you are too generous to take it amiss 
that I prefer to you a rival who has saved my life. Here he 1s, 
pursued he, showing me to the company ; ‘this is the person who 
rescued me from the most imminent danger; and that my excuse 
may have still more force, I must inform you, he is an Italian prince.’ 

“ At these last words, Pedro became mute and confounded. The 
two merchants stared with the utmost surprise: but the alguazil 
accustomed to look upon the worst side of everything, suspected 
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this wonderful adventure to be a trick that might turn out to his 
advantage. He looked at me very attentively, and his goodwill 
being baffled by my features, which were utterly unknown to him, 
he examined my comrade with the same attention. Unluckily for 
my highness, he recollected Moralez ; and remembered having seen 
him in the prison of Ciudad Real. ‘Ah, ha!’ cried he, ‘here is one 
of our customers. I remember this gentleman, who, 1 assure you, is 
one of the most perfect sharpers within the kingdoms and prin- 
apes of Spain.’—‘ Softly, Mr. Alguazil,’ said Jerome de Moyadas ; 
‘the young man whom you paint so disadvantageously is the 
domestic of a prince,’ — Very well,’ replied the alguazil ; ‘I need 
nothing more to show me how to act. I judge of the master by the 
man. J don’t doubt that these gallants are two cheats, who have 
agreed to impose upon you. Iam aconnoisseur in such game, and 
to show you that these jestersare adventurers, [ will carry them 
instantly to gaol. I intend to introduce them to a private conver- 
sation with Monsieur the Corregidor; after which they will find 
that whipping is not yet out of fashion.’—‘ Hold there, master officer,’ 
replied the old man, ‘don’t let us push matters so far: people of 
your profession are not afraid of giving pain to a worthy man. May 
not this valet be a rogue, and his master a man of honour? Isita 
new thing to sce sharpers in the service of princes ?’—‘ You jest 
about princes,’ said the alguazil; ‘this young fellow is a chevalier 
Vindustrie, you may depend upon it ; and I arrest him and his comrade 
in the king’s name. { have twenty soldiers at the door, who shall 
drag them to prison, if they refuse to go with a good grace. Come, 
my cet addressing himself to me, ‘let us march.’ 

“T was thunderstruck at these words, as well as Moralez, and our 
contern rendered us suspected to Jerome de Moyadas, or rather 
convinced him that we actually had a design to defraud him. On 
this occasion, however, he behaved like a gallant man ; saying to the 
alpuazil, ‘ Master officer, perhaps your suspicions are false, and 
perhaps they are but too true. But be it as,1t will, let us dive no 
further into the affair: let these two young cavaliers retire whereso- 
ever they please to go, and I beg you will not oppose their retreat: 
it 1s a favour I ask, in order to acquit myself of the obligation I owe 
to them.’—‘ Were I strictly to do my duty,’ answered the alguazil, ‘T 
should imprison these gentlemen, without having any regard to your 
entreaty : but, for your sake, I will relax a little, provided that they 

uit the town this instant ; for if I meet them to-morrow, egad ! 
they shall see what will become of them.’ 

“When Moralez and I understood that we were free, we recovered 
ourselves a little, endeavoured to talk boldly, and affirme& that we 
were persons of honour ; but the alguazil silenced us with a fierce 
look, and T don’t know how it is, but these people have an ascendant 
over us. We were obliged, therefore, to abandon Florentina and her 

ortion to Pedro de la Menbrilla (who doubtless became the son-in- 
aw of Jerome de Moyadas), and retire with all speed, taking the road 
to Truxillo, with the consolation of having, at least, got a hundred 
pistoles by the adventure. About an hour before night, passing by a 
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little village, with a resolution of going further before we should 
halt, we perceived an inn of a pretty good appearance for that place, 
and the landlord and his wife sitting on two stone benches at tho 
door. The husband, a tall, meagre, old fellow, thrummed upon a 
wretched guitar for the diversion of his wife, who seemed to listen 
with pleasure. ‘Gentlemen,’ cried the landlord, when he saw we did 
not stop, ‘I advise you to stop at this place : you won't find a village 
within three weary leagues of this; and even there, I assure you, 
you won’t be so well served as here. ‘Take my word for it, and walk 
into my house, where I will entertain you handsomely at a reason- 
able rate. We suffered ourselves to be yersuaded, and approaching 
the man and his wife, bade them eood even; and having seated 
ourselves by them, we began all four to talk of indifferent subjects. 
The landlord said, he was an officer of the Holy Brotherhood ; and 
his wife was a fat merry dame, who seemed to understand very well 
how to sell their wares. 

“Our conversation was interrupted by the arrival of twelve or 
fifteen cavaliers, some mounted on mules and some on _ horseback, 
followed by thirty baggage mules loaded with bales. ‘Ah! what a 
number of princes!’ cried the landlord at sight of so many people ; 
‘ where shall I find lodging for them all?’ In a moment tli village 
was crowded with men and beasts. There was luckily, near the inn, 
a vast barn, in which the mules and the baggage were disposed ; the 
horses belonging to the cavaliers were put in other places; and as 
for the men, they did not concern themselves so much about finding 
beds as in bespeaking a good supper. The landlord, his wife, and a 
young maid-servant belonging to the house, were not idle; they 
slaughtered all tho poultry in their yard, which, joimed to some 
ragouts made of rabbits and cats, and a plentiful dish of soup, made 
with cabbage and mutton, furnished entertainment enough for the 
whole company. 

“‘Moralez and I looked at the cavaliers, who from time to time eyed 
us also. At last we entered into conversation, and told them, that if 
it were agreeable we would sup in company. They assured us that 
we could not do them a greater pleasure : so we sat down all together 
at table. There was one among them who seemed to be the chief 
and for whom the rest, though otherwise very familiar, did not fai 
to show some. deference. It 1s true, indeed, he kept thefupperjhand ; 
talked in an elevated tone of voice, and even contradicted, sometimes, 
in a cavalier manner, the sentiments of the rest ; who, far from re- 
plying in the same manner, seemed to respect his opinion. The con-. 
versation, falling by accident on Andalusia, and Moralez taking it into 
his head to praise Neville, this man said to him, ‘Sefior Cavalier, you 
are making the eulogium of the city where I first drew breath ; or, 
at least, I was born in its neighbourhood, since the town of Mayrena 
gave me tothe world.’—‘T can say the same thing,’ answered my com- 
panion ; ‘I was likewise born at Mayrena, and I must certainly know 
your parents, for I am acquainted with everybody in the town, from 
the Alcalde to the lowest beggar ; pray, whose son are you t’—‘I am,’ 
said the cavalier, ‘the son of an honest notary, called Martin Moralez,’ 
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‘Of Martin Moralez !’ cried my comrade with as much joy as surprise. 
‘Upon my faith ! the adventure is extremely singular: you are then 
my eldest brother, Manuel Moralez!’—‘The very same,’ said the 
other ; ‘and you are, I suppose, my young brother Lewis, whom I 
left in the cradle when I quitted my father’s house? ’—*‘ That is my 
name, indeed !’ replied my comrade. Upon which they both got up 
and embraced one another with great affection. Then Sefior Manue 
said to the company : ‘Gentlemen, this event is altogether marvellous ! 
IT have, by accident, met and discovered a brother whom I have not 
seen these twenty years and more; allow me to present him to the 
company. All the cavalicrs, who kept themselves standing out of 
complaisance, saluted the young Moralez, and loaded him with 
caresses. Afterwards, we sat down again at table, where we re- 
mained all night, without going to bed: the two brothers sitting 
together, and conversing by themselves about their family, while the 
other guests drank and made merry. 

“ Lewis, after a long conversation with Manuel, taking me aside, 
said, ‘All these cavaliers are domestics of the Count de Montanos, 
whom the king has lately named for Viceroy of Majorca. They are 
conducting their master’s equipage to Alicant, where they are to em- 
bark. My brother who is steward to that nobleman, has proposed 
taking me with him ; and, on account of the reluctance I expressed 
to leave you, he told me, that 1f you would accompany us, he would 
procure for you a good employment. Dear friend, added he, ‘I 
advise thee not to disdain the offer ; let us go together to the island 
of Majorca: if we find it agreeable, we will stay there ; and if we 
should not like our situation, we will return to Spain.’ 

“T willingly embraced the proposal. Young Moralez and I joined 
the count’s officers, and set out with them from the inn before day. 
Having, by long marches, gained the city of Alicant, I bought a guitar, 
and had a handsome suit of clothes made for me before our embarka- 
tion, thinking of nothing but the island of Majorca ; and Lewis Mor- 
alez was in the same disposition. We seemed to have renounced sharp- 
ing altogether. To fell vou the truth, we wished to pass for persons 
of honour among the cavaliers in whose company we were, and kept 
a check upon our geniuses. At last we went merrily on board, flatter- 
ing ourselves with the hopes of being at Majorca in a very little time ; 
but scarcely had we cleared the Gulf of Alicant, when a terrible tempest 
arose. I might, in this part of my relation, take the opportunity to 
give you a fine description of a storm—to paint the air all on fire, 
make the thunder roar, the winds whistle, the mountain billows roll, 
&c. But, these flowers of rhetoric apart, I assure you the hurricane 
was violent, and obliged us to bear away for the point of the island 
of Cabrera,* a desert isle, in which there is a little fort, at that time 
garrisoned by an officer and five or six soldiers, who gave us a very 
hospitable reception. 

“As we were obliged to stay there several days, in order to repair 
our sails and tackle, we invented different kinds of amusements, to 
pass the time agreeably. Each followed his own inclination: some 

* Or Caprera, island in the Mediterranean ; since the residence of Garibaldi, 
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layed at primero, others sought different diversions, and I went to 
valk through the island, accompanied by those who loved such exer- 
cise. We sprang from rock to rock, for the ground was very uneven, 
and everywhere full of stones. Very little soil was to be seen. One 
day, while we considered these parched, withered places, and ad- 
mired the caprice of Nature, that shows herself fruitful or barren as 
she pleases, our sense of smell was gratified all of a sudden witha 
most agreeable scent. We immediately turned to the eastward, from 
whence that odour came, and perceived with astonishment, among 
the rocks, a large, round, green spot, surrounded with honeysuckles, 
even more beautiful and sweet scented than those that grow in Anda- 
lusia. We approached, with pleasure, those charming shrubs which 
perfumed the air all round, and found that they bordered upon the. 
entry of a very deep cavern. It was large and light; we descended 
to the bottom of it, turning by steps of stone, the ends of which were 
adorned with flowers—the whole forming a natural winding staircase. 
When we had gained the bottom, we saw several little rills of water, 
which derived their sources from drops that incessantly distilled from 
the rocks within, creeping along sand more yellow than gold,and losing 
themselves in the earth. ‘The water seemed so pure, that we were 
tempted to drink, and found it so fresh that we resolved to return 
the next day to the same place with some bottles of wine, persuaded 
that we should drink them there with pleasure. 

“Tt was with regret we quitted this agreeable place ; and when we 
went back to the fort, we did not fail tu boast of our discovery : but 
the commandant cautioned us, as a friend, against returning to the ca- 
vern, with which we were so much charmed. ‘And why not !’ said I to 
him: ‘is there anything to fear ?’—‘ Yes, without doubt,’ he replied ; 
‘the corsairs of Algiers and Tripoli sometimes Jand on this isle to 
water at that spring, and one day surprised two soldiers of my garri- 
son, whom they made slaves.’ Jt was in vain for the officer to tell us- 
this with a very serious air: we believed that he jested: and next 
day I returned to the cavern with three more of my companions, 
without even providing ourselves with firearms, to show that we 
dreaded nothing. Young Moralez would not be of the party, choosing 
rather tostay with his brother, and gamble in the fort. 

“We descended, as the day before, to the bottom of the cave, and 
we cooled some bottles of wine which we had brought with us in the 
rivulet. While we drank them deliciously, playing on the guitar and 
conversing pleasantly together, we saw several men appear at the 
mouth of the cavern above, with large whiskers, turbans, and Turk- 
ish dresses. We imagined that it was a part of the crew, with the 
commandant of the fort, who had thus disguised themselves, in order 
to frighten us. Prepossessed with this fancy we began to laugh, 
ene no less than ten of them come down, without thinking of 
defending ourselves. We were, however, soon miserably undeceived ; 
and becameaware that it was a corsair who came with his peopletocarry 
us off. ‘Surrender, you dogs,’ he cried in the Castilian tongue, ‘or 
you shall all be put to the sword!’ At the same time his followers 
presented their carbines at us, and we should have received a fine 
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discharge had we made the least resistance. We preferred slavery to 
death, and gave our swords to the pirate, who ordered us to be loaded 
with chains, and conducted to his vessel which was not far off : then 
setting sail, he steered with a fair wind towards Algiers. 

“Tu this manner were we justly punished for neglecting the caution 
of the officer of the garrison. The first thing that the corsair did, was 
to rifle us of all the money we had. What a fine windfall for him ! 
the two hundred pistoles taken from the young citizens of Placentia, 
the hundred which Moralez had received from Jerome de Moyadas, 
and which unluckily I had about me, were all swept away without 
mercy. My companions also had their purses col furnished. In 
short, it was an excellent prize. The pirate was rejoiced at his good 
luck ; and the rascal, not satisfied with the plunder, insulted us with 
his raillery, which we did not feel half so much as the necessity that 
compelled us to bear it. After a thousand jokes, he ordered the 
bottles of wine which we had cooled at the fountain, and which his 
people had taken care to seize, to be brought to him, and began to 
empty them with his crew, drinking in derision to our health. 

“ During this period my comrades’ countenances bore witness to 
their mortification. They were the more distressed at being thus 
reduced to slavery because they had been greatly delighted with the 
idea of going to Majorca, where they expected to lead a life of plea- 
sure. As for me, I had fortitude enough to project a plan of conduct 
for myself ; and, less afraid than my fellows, entered into conversa- 
tion with the railer, and even returned his jokes with a good grace. 
Pleased with my behaviour, ‘Young man,’ said he, ‘I like thy merry 
mood : in fact, instead of sighing and groaning, it is better for one 
toarm himself with patience, and sail with the stream! Play tousa 
little tune,’ added he, observing that I had a guitar; ‘let us see 
what thou canst do.’ I obeyed him as soon as he had ordered my 
arms to be unchained, and began to thrum upon my guitar in such 
a manner as acquired his applause. I did, in fact, play that instru- 
ment pretty well. Isang hkewise, and my voice gave no less satis- 
faction. All the Turks in the vessel expressed the pleasure they felt 
in hearing me by gestures of admiration : a circumstance from which 
I concluded that their taste for music was extremely goed. The 
pirate whispered to me, that I should not be an unhappy slave, and 
that with my talents I might depend upon an employment that would 
make my captivity very supportable. 

“T felt some joy at these words ; but, flattering as they were, J still 
felt very anxious as to the nature of the occupation with the promise 
of which the corsair entertained me: I feared that it would not be 
at all to my taste. When we arrived at the port of Algiers we saw a 
great number of peop assembled to receive us ; who, even before 
we landed uttered a thousand shouts of joy, added to this, the air 
resounded with the confused noise of trumpets, Moorish flutes, and 
other instruments used in that country, which formed a symphony 
more loud than agreeable! The cause of these rejoicings was a false 
report which had spread through the city ; they had heard that the 
renegade Mehemet (this was our pirate’s name) had perished, in 
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attacking a large Genoese vessel : so that all his friends, informed of 
his return, were eager in their expressions of joy. 

“We had no sooner set foot on shore, than [ and my companions 
were conducted to the palace of the Dey, Solyman, where a Christian 
secretary, examining us one by one, asked our names, ages, country, 
religion, and qualifications. Then Mehemet pointed me out to the 
Dey, extolled my voice, and assured him that 1 played ravishingly on 
the guitar. This was enough to determine Solyman to choose me 
for his own service. I was reserved for his seraglio, to which they 
conducted me that I might be installed in the office destined for me. 
The other captives were led into a public place and sold according to 
custom. What Mehemet had foretold to me in the vessel came to 
pass. My condition was very happy ; far from being abandoned to 
gaolers, or employed in laborious work, I was, by order of Solyman, 
disposed of in a special place, with five or six slaves of quality who 
expected every moment to be redeemed, and whose tasks were far 
from being painful. My business was to water the orange-trees and 
flowers in the garden. I could not have had a more agreeable occupa- 
tion, and I thanked my happy star, foreseeing—without quite knowing 
how—that I should not be unhappy in Solyman’s house. 

“This Pasha (I must draw his portrait) was a man of about forty years 
of age; well shaped, very courteous, and for a Turk, very gallant. 
His chief favourite was a Cachemirian woman, who, by her understand- 
ing and beauty, had acquired an absolute dominion over him. He 
loved her even to adoration, and treated her every day with some 
entertainment or other; sometimes with a concert of vocal and 
instrumental music, and sometimes with a comedy in the Turkish 
taste ; that is to say, a dramatic poem, in which modesty and decorum 
were as little regarded as the rules of Aristotle. The favourite, whose 
name was Farrukhnaz, was passionately fond of theatrical amusements, 
and even made her women sometimes represent Arabian pieces before 
the Dey. She played in them herself, and charmed all the spectators 
by the grace a vivacity of her action. One day among the musicians, 
at a representation of this kind, Solyman ordered me to play upon 
the guitar, and sing alone between the acts. J had the good fortune to 
please him, he applauded me not only by clapping his hands but by 
words, and the favourite seemed to look upon me with a favourable 
eye. 

“The very next day, while I was busied in watering the orange- 
trees in the garden, a eunuch passing by me, and without stopping or 
speaking one word, dropped a note at my feet. I took it up in con- 
fusion and with an emotion of mingled fear and joy. I lay down 
upon the ground, that I miglit not be seen from the windows of the 
seraglio$ and concealing myself behind the boxes in which the eae 
trees were planted, I opened the letter in which I found a valuable 
diamond, and these words in good Castilian :— 

“¢Young Christian, thank Heaven for thy captivity. Love and 
fortune will make thee happy. Love, if thou art sensible to the 
charms of a beautiful woman ; and fortune, if thou hast courage to 
despise every kind of peril’ - 
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“T did not doubt for an instant that the letter came from the 
favourite sultana ; the style and diamond persuaded me that she 
must have been the author. I am not naturally timid, and 
the vanity of being in the good graces of a Pasha’s favourite, and 
more than that, the hope of getting from her four times as much 
money as would be necessary for my ransom, made me form the design 
of achieving this adventure, whatever dangers might attend it. I 
continued my work, musing upon the means of entering the apart- 
ment of Farrukhnaz, or rather expecting that she would pave the 
way ; for I concluded that she would not stop here, but at least be 
at more than half the trouble. I was not ator The same eunuch 
who had passed me before, repassed an hour after, and said, ‘ Christian, 
hast thou reflected ; and wilt thou have the boldness to follow me? 
I answered, ‘Yes.’ He replied, ‘ Very well : Heaven preserve thee ! 
Thou shalt see me again to-morrow morning, be ready to follow me.’ 
So saying, he retired. Next day he appeared about eight in the 
morning and beckoned me to him. I obeyed the signal, and he con- 
ducted me into a hall, where there was a large piece of linen, which 
another eunuch and he had brought thither, and which they were to 
carry to the sultana, for the decoration of an Arabian piece, that she 
was preparing for the entertainment of the Dey. 

“he two eunuchs, seeing that I was disposed to do whatever the 
wished, lost no time : they unrolled the cloth, laid me at full length 
in it, and at the hazard of my being suffocated, rolled it up again 
with me inside it, then each taking one end of it they carried me 
thus with impunity, into the bedchamber of the fair Cachemirian, 
who had nobody with her but an-old slave devoted to her pleasure. 
The two unrolled the cloth and Farrukhnaz, at sight of me, broke into 
transports of joy, that well discovered the genius of women in that 
country. Bold as I naturally was, I could not see myself transported, 
all of a sudden, into the secret apartment of the women, without 
being seized with fear. The lady perceived it ; and, in order to 
dissipate my apprehension, said, ‘ Young man, fear nothing. Solyman 
is just gone to his country-house where he will remain all day; so 
that we may converse together freely.’ 

“ Encouraged. by these words, 1 assumed a look that redoubled the 
favourite’s joy. ‘I am pleased with your person,’ said she; ‘and 
intend to soften the rigour of your slavery. I believe you worthy of 
the sentiments I have conceived for you; for though you are in the 
dress of a slave, you have a noble and gallant air, that shows you are 
not low born. Speak freely, and tell me who you are. I know that 
captives of noble birth disguise their rank, that they may be redeemed 
at an easier rate ; but vou iiave no occasion to behave in that manner 
with me. I should even be offended at such a precaution; since I 
promise to.set you at liberty. Be sincere, therefore, and confess that 

ou are a young man of a good family.’—‘ Truly, madam,’ I replied, 
it would be ingratitude in me to repay your generosity with dissimu- 
lation ; and since you absolutely order me to reveal my rank, you 
must be satisfied ; I am the son of a Spanish grandee.” Perhaps I 
spoke the truth ; at least, the sultana believed it ; and congratulating 
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herself on having cast her eyes on a cavalier of rank, she assured me 
that it should not be her fault if we did not see one another often in 
private. We had a very long conversation, and I never saw a more 
engaging woman ; she understood several languages, especially the 
Castilian, which she ee pretty well. When she judged it time for 
us to part, I got, by her order, into an osier basket, covered with a 
flowered silk, the work of her own hands. Then the two slaves who 
brought me in were called, and carried me out as a present from the 
favourite to the Dey ; a thing sacred from all the men who are en- 
trusted with the guard of the women. | 

“Farrukhnaz and I found other means of seeing one another ; and. 
the amiable captive inspired me with almost as much love for her as 
she entertained forme. Our intelligence remained secret during two 
months ; although it is very difficult in a harem to conceal the mys- 
teries of love so long from the Arguses that watch it. But an lacy 
accident disconcerted our little affairs, and my fortune was entirely 
changed. One day, when I had been introduced to the sultana in the 
form of an artificial dragon that was made for a show, and was con- 
versing with her, Solyman, who I imagined was busy in the country, 
interrupted us, and entered so hastily into the apartment of his 
favourite, that the old slave scarcely had time to advertise us of his 
arrival ; consequently, I had no leisure to conceal myself, and there- 
fore was the first object that presented itself to the view of the Dey. 

“He seemed astonished at the sight of me, and his eyes kindled 
with fury. I looked upon myself as one who had reached his last 
moments, and already imagined myself under the torture. As for 
Farrukhnaz, I perceived that she was terrified indeed ; but instead 
of owning her crime, and asking pardon, she said to Solyman, ‘ Sefior, 
before you pronounce my sentence, deign to hear my defence. Ap- 
pearances, doubtless, condemn me, and I seem to have committed a 
treason worthy of the most horrible chastisement. JI have brought 
this young captive hither ; and, in order to introduce him into my 
peas have used the same artifice which I would have employed 
if I had entertained a violent passion for him. Nevertheless, I take 
our holy prophet to witness, that, notwithstanding this conduct, I am 
not unfaithful to you. I wish to converse with this Christian slave, 
in order to detach him from his sect, and engage him to follow that of 
the believers. I have found in him such a resistance as I expected ; 
but, however, I have conquered his prejudice, and he has promised 
to embrace Mahometanism.’ 

“TI own, I ought to have contradicted the favourite, without any 
regard to the dangerous conjuncture in which I was ; but being in the 
utmost dejection of spirit, affected with the danger in which I saw a 
woman whom I loved, and trembling for myself, I remained speech- 
less and confused: I could not utter one word; and the Dey, per- 
suaded by my silence that his mistress said nothing but the truth, was 
appeased. ‘Madam,’ said he, ‘I am willing to believe that you have 
not injured me, and that a desire of doing a thing agreeable to the 
prophet has engaged you to hazard such a dangerous action. I forgive 
your imprudence, therefore, provided that this captive takes the turban 
; P 
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immediately.’ He sent for a Marabou * that instant. I was clothed 
with a Turkish dress, and did all that was required, without having 
power to resist ; or rather, I was ignorant of what I did, so much were 
my senses disordered. How many Christians there are who would 
have been as cowardly as I was on such an occasion ! 

“ After the ceremony I quitted the harem, under the name of Sidy 
Hali, to exercise a small employment bestowed upon me by Solyman. 
I never saw the sultana again ; but one of her eunuchs came to me 
one day, and brought from her a present of jewels worth two thousand 
sultanins + of gold, with a billet, in which the lady assured me that 
she should never forget my generous complaisance, in suffering myself 
to be made a Mahometan, 1n order to save her life. Truly, besides the 
presents I received from Farrukhnaz, I obtained, through her means, 
an employment more considerable than the first ; and, in less than 
seven years, became one of the richest renegades in the city of Algiers, 

“You may well believe, that if I assisted at the prayers which the 
Mussulmen put up in their mosques, and fulfilled the other duties of 
their religion, it was only out of pure grimace. I preserved a deter- 
mined resolution to re-enter into the bosom of the Church ; and for 
that purpose, to withdraw one day into Spain or Italy with the riches 
which I should amass. In the meantime I lived very agrecably, was 
lodged in a fine house, had superb gardens, a great number of slaves, 
and very handsome women in my harem. Though the use of wine is 
forbidden in that country to Mahometans, the greater number drink it 
in private. For my own part, I drank it without ceremony, as almost 
all renegades do. JI remember I had two companions with whom I[ 
often sat drinking all night. One was a Jew, the other an Arab, 
and both, as ] imagined, honest men. I lived with them in the greatest 
familiarity. One evening I invited them to supper, and a dog, of 
which I was passionately fond, having died that day, we bathed his 
body, and buried it with all the ceremony that is observed at the 
funeral of the Mahometans. In so doing, we had no intention of 
ridiculing the Mussulman religion, but only to amuse ourselves, and 
gratify a foolish whim that seized us in the middle of our debauch, 
to render the last duties to my dog. 

“his action, however, nearly ruined me. The next day a man 
came to my house, and said, ‘Sefior Sidy Hali, I am come hither on 
an important affair. The cadit wants to speak with you; you must 
if you please go to his house immediately : an Arabian merchant, who 
supped with you last night, has informed him of a certain impiety 
committed by you, with regard to a dog which you buried. You know 
well what I mean ; it is for that I summon you to appear this day 
before that judge, otherwise I give you notice that you will be pro- 
ceeded against in a criminal manner.’ So saying, he wéht away, 
leaving me thunderstruck with this citation. The Arab had no 
cause to complain of me, and I could not comprehend the traitor’s 
reason for playing me this trick. Nevertheless, the thing was not 

* Marabous are inferior Mahometan priests. | 
+ A sultanin of gold was equal to ten shillings, or our half-sovereign. 
+ The cadi is the civil magistrate in every town in Turkey. 
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to be neglected. I knew the cadi was a man severe in appearance, 
but not at all scrupulous at bottom ; so I put two hundred sultanins 
of gold in my purse, and repaired to his house. He carried me into 
his closet, and said with a stern look, ‘You are an impious, sacrile- 
gious, abominable man ! you have interred a dog like a Mussulman : 
what horrid profanation! Is it thus, then, you regard our most sacred 
ceremonies? and did you become a Mahometan only to make a jest 
of our worship ?’—‘ Mr. Cadi,’ I replied, ‘the Arab who has made such 
a malicious report of me, that false friend, is an accomplice of my 
crime—if it be a crime to grant the honours of burial to a faithful 
domestic ; an animal that possessed a thousand good qualities. Ho 
loved people of merit and distinction so much, that even in his last 
moments, as a testimony of his regard, he has left them his whole 
fortune, by a will of which I am the sole executor. He bequeaths 
twenty crowns to one, thirty to another, and, sir, he has not forgotten 
you, added I, taking out my purse; ‘ here are two hundred sultanins 
of gold, which he charged me to give you.’ The cadi, losing his gravity 
at this discourse, could not help laughing ; and, as we were alone, took 
the purse without ceremony, saying, while he dismissed me, ‘Go, 
Sefior Sidy Hali; you have done well to inter with pomp and honour 
a dog who had so much consideration for persons of worth !’* 

“By this means I extricated myself from this difficulty, which, if 
it did not make me wiser, rendered me at least more circumspect for 
the future. I never drank again with the Arab, nor even with the 
Jew; but chose fora boon companion a young gentleman of Leghorn 
called Azarini, who was my own slave. I was not like the rest of 
the renegades, who are more cruel to Christian slaves than the Turks 
themselves ; all my captives waited very patiently for their redemp- 
tion; and, indeed, I treated them so gently, that sometimes they 
told me they were more afraid of changing their master than de- 
sirous of liberty, whatever charms it has for people in a state of 
bondage. 

“One day the Dey’s vessels returned with considerable prizes, 
bringing in more than a hundred slaves of both sexes, wiom the 
had taken pn the coasts of Spain. Solyman kept but a very small 
number, and the rest were exposed to sale ; 1 arrived in the market- 
place, and bought a Spanish girl about ten or twelve years old, who 
wept bitterly, and scemed in despair. I was surprised to see onc of 
her age so sensible of captivity ; and bade her, in Castilian, moderate 
her affliction, assuring ee that she had fallen into the hands of a 
master who did not want humanity, though he wore a turban. The 
young creature, whose mind-was still engrossed by her sorrow, did 
not hear what I said: she did nothing but sob, complain of her fate, 
and from time to time cry with a piteous accent, “Oh, my mother ! 
why are we separated? I should have patience were we together !’ 
In pronouncing these words, she turned her eyes towards a woman 
between forty.and fifty years of age, who stood a few paces from her, 


* This story is first found in a Fabliau of the twelfth century, called “The 
Ass’s Will.” It was probably a traditional Eastern tale. | 
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and with a downcast look waited in sullen silence until somebody 
should purchase her. I asked the young girl, if the person she looked | 
at was ee mother. ‘Yes, alas! Sefior, she replied; ‘in the name 
of God, do not part us !’—‘ Well, my child,’ said I, ‘if it will make 

ou happy together, you shall soon be satisfied.’ At the same time, 
Trapprsached the mother, in order to bid for her: ‘but I no sooner 
beheld her face, than I recollected, with all the emotion you ‘can 
imagine, the features, the individual countenance, of Lucinda. ‘Just 
Heaven !’ said I to myself; ‘it is my own mother! ’tis, doubtless, 
she herself!’ As for her, whether the deep affliction occasioned by 
her misfortunes made all the objects that surrounded her appear to 
her as enemies ; or that my dress disguised me; or rather, that I 
was much altered in twelve years, during which she had not seen me, 
I know not, but she did not recognise me. 

“Having bought her also, I took them both to my house ; where, 
designing to give them the pleasure of knowing who I was, ‘ Madam, 
said I to Lucinda, ‘is it possible that my features do not strike you ! 
Have my whiskers and turban disguised me so much that you do 
not know your son Raphael?’ My mother, starting at these words, 
considered my countenance, recollected me, and we embraced with 
great tenderness. I then embraced her daughter, who perhaps knew 
no more of having a brother, than I of having a sister. ‘Confess,’ 
said I tomy mother, ‘that in all your theatrical pieces, you have not 
a recognition so original as this.—‘ Son,’ answered she sighing, ‘I 
was at first rejoiced to see you again, but now my joy is converted 
into grief! In what a situation, alas! do I find you! My slavery 
rives me a thousand times less pain than that odious dress.’—‘ In good 
Faith ! madam,’ said IJ, interrupting her with a laugh, ‘I admire your 
delicacy, which, to be sure, is very commendable in an actress ! Why, 
mother, you must be greatly altered, if my metamorphosis offends 
youso much! Instead of finding fault with my turban, look upon 
me rather as an actor who plays the part of a Turk upon the stage. 
Though I am a renegade, I am no more a Mussulman now than 
when I was in Spain ; and at heart I am still attached to my religion. 
When you shall know the adventures that have happened to me 
in this country, you will excuse my conduct. Love was*my crime ; 
and I sacrifice to that deity. I am somewhat of your disposition, I 
assure you! There is still another reason,’ added I, ‘ which ought to 
moderate your displeasure at seeing me thus changed. You expected 
to suffer in Algiers a rigorous captivity ; and you find in your master, 
a son, tender, respectful, and rich enough to maintain you here in 
abundance, until we can find an opportunity of returning safely to 
Spain. Allow that proverb to be true, which says, “there is good 
even in misfortune.” ’ | 

“¢ Son,’ said Lucinda to me, ‘since you design to return one da 
into your own country, and there abjure the religion of Mahomet 
am comforted. Thank Heaven!’ continued she, ‘that I shall be 
able to.carry back your sister Beatrice, safe and sound, into Castile.’ 
—‘ Yes, madam, cried I, ‘you shall have it in your power: we will 
go all three together as soon as possible, and rejoin the rest of our 
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family ; for I poppe you have more children in Spain.’—‘ No,’ said 
my mother; ‘I have no other children than you two, and you 
must know that Beatrice is the child of lawful wedlock.’—‘ Why,’ 
I resumed, ‘did you give my little sister that advantage over 
me? How could you resolve to marry? I have heard you say 
a hundred times, during my childhood, that you could not forgive a 
handsome woman for taking a hushand.—‘ Every season has its 
reason, my son,’ she replied ; ‘men of the most firm resolution are 
apt to change ; and would you have a woman be more constant? I 
will,’ added she, ‘recount my history after you left Madrid.’ Then 
she made the following narration ; with which, as it is curious, I 
will favour you. 

“*Tf you remember, said my mother, ‘you quitted young Leganez 
about thirteen years ago. At that time the Duke de Medina Celi 
told me, that he would come and sup with me in private one evening ; 
he appointed the day ; I waited for that nobleman, who came accord- 
ingly, and I had the good fortune to please him. He demanded the 
sacrifice of all the rivals he might have. I granted his request, in 
hopes of being well paid for my compliance ; and my hopes were not 
disappointed. The very next day I received from him considerable 
presents, which were followed by many more during the course of 
our correspondence. IJ was afraid that I should not be able to keep 
a man of such high rank a long time in my fetters ; and this I dreaded 
the more, because I knew very well that he had escaped from cele- 
brated beauties, whose chains he had broken almost as soon as he 
had borne them. Nevertheless, far from being every day less and less 
at with me, his raptures seemed rather to increase : in short, [ 

ad the art to amuse him, and to prevent his heart, naturally incon- 
stant, from yielding to its usual levity. 

“He had been attached to me already three months, and I had 
reason to flatter myself that his passion would be of Jong duration ; 
when one of my female friends and I went to an assembly, where he 
happened to be with his duchess, in order to hear a concert of vocal 
and instrumental music. We chanced to place ourselves very near 
the duchegs, who was greatly annoyed that I should presume to 
appear in a place where she was, and sent a message to me, by one 
of her women, desiring that I would immediately withdraw. I re- 
turned an insolent answer; which incensed the duchess so much, 
that she complained of it to her husband, who came to me in person, 
and said, “Retire, Lucinda; though noblemen of my rank attach 
themselves to such little creatures as you, they must not forget them- 
selves altogether ; if we lové you more than our wives, we honour 
our wive® more than you ; and as often as you have the insolence to 
put yourselves in competition with them, you will always have the 
mortification to be treated with indignity.’ 

“* Luckily for me, the duke spoke this in a tone of voice so low, 
that not one word was overheard by the people around us. I with- 
drew, covered with shame, and wept with vexation for the affront I 
had received. To crown my annoyance, the actors and actresses 
heard all about the adventure that very evening. One would think 
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these people entertained a demon, who delights in reporting to one 
whatever happens to another. If an actor, for example, is guilty of 
some extravagant action in a debauch, or an actress enters into 
articles with a rich gallant, the company is immediately informed of 
the circumstance. All my comrades, therefore, knew what had hap- 
pened at the concert ; and you may conceive how they rejoiced at 
my expense! <A spirit of charity, which reigns among them, usually 
manifests itself on these occasions. I put myself, however, above 
their tittle-tattle, and consoled myself for the loss of the Duke de 
Medina Celi; for he visited me no more, and I learned a few days 
after that a singer had made a conquest of him. | 

“* When a lady belonging to the theatre has the good fortune to be 
in fashion, she cannot want lovers; and the favour of a grandee, 
though it does not last above three days, greatly enhances her price. 
T found myself besicged with adorers, as soon as it was known in 
Madrid that the duke had forsaken me. Those rivals whom I had 
sacrificed to him, more captivated by my charms than ever, returned 
in crowds, as candidates for my favour: I received homage from a 
thousand other hearts, and was never so much in fashion before. Of 
all the men who courted my graces, a fat German, gentleman to the 
Duke d’Ossuna, seomed the most cager. He was not handsome, but 
attracted my attention by a thousand pistoles, which he had amassed 
in the service of his master, and which he squandered away, in order 
to be deemed worthy of being in the list of my happy gallants. This 
good fellow was named Brutandorf. While he had money to spend, I 
gave him a favourable reception ; but when he was ruined, he found 
my door shut against him. This proceeding of mine displeased him ; 
and he came to seek for me at the theatre, during the play. He 
found me behind the scenes, and began to reproach me for my in- 
gratitude. I laughed in his face ; at which he was enraged, and gave 
me a box on the car, like a rude German as he was. I shrieked aloud ; 
interrupted the representation ; appeared upon the ‘stage; and, 
addressing myself to the Duke d’Ossuna, who was present with the 
duchess, demanded justice for the German brutality of his gentleman. 
The duke ordered us to go on with the play; and said, he would 
hear the parties when we had finished the piece. As soon as it was 
over, I presented myself, very much agitated, before the duke, and 
declared my grievance in a pathetic manner. As for the German, he 
employed but two words in his defence : he said, “ That far from re- 
penting of what he had done, he would do it again on the same pro- 
vocation.” Both parties having been heard, the Duke d’Ossuna said 
to my adversary, “ Brutandorf, I dismiss you from my service ; I for- 
bid you ever to enter my presence—not for having struck an actress, 
but for having failed in respect to your master and mistress, by pre- 
yen to disturb the entertainment in their presence.” 

“This judgment struck me to the heart. I conceived a mortal 
resentment against the duke for not dismissing the German because 
he had insulted me. I thought such an affront put upon an actress 
ought to have been as severely punished as treason, and I had fully 
expected to see the gentleman undergo some terrible infliction. This 
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disagreeable event undeceived me, and convinced me that the world 
always makes a distinction between the players and the characters 
they represent. I was, for this reason, disgusted with the stage, 
which Li resolved to abandon, and go to live at a great distance from 
Madrid. I chose the city of Valencia for the place of my retreat ; 
and repaired thither incognita with the value of twenty thousan 
ducats in jewels and cash: a fortune, I thought, sufficient to main- 
tain me during the rest of my days ; since I designed to lead a very 
retired life. I took a small house at Valencia, and had no other do- 
mestics than a maid-servant and a page, to whom I was as little 
known as to the whole city. I pretended to be the widow of an 
ofticer of the king’s household ; and said I: came to settle at Val- 
encia, because it had the reputation of being one of the most 
agreeable places in Spain. I saw but very little company, and 
observed such a regular conduct, that I was never suspected of hav- 
ing been an actress. In spite of my care, however, to keep myself 
concealed, I attracted the notice of a gentleman who had a country- 
house near Paterna. He was a very well-made cavalier, between 
thirty-five and forty years of age, but a nobleman very much in debt ; 
which is not more uncommon in the kingdom of Valencia than in 
other countries. 

“¢This Sefior Hidalgo greatly admiring my person wished to ascer- 
tain if I should suit him in other respects. Tor this purposc he set spies 
to make discoveries ; and had the pleasure to learn from their report, 
that, besides some share of beauty, I was a widow of good fortune. 
Considering therefore that I suited him he sent soon afterwards an 
honest old gentlewoman to my house, who told me from him that 
being equally charmed with my bcauty and virtue, he made a 
tender of his heart, and was ready to conduct me to the altar, as soon 
as [ would favour him with my hand. I asked for three days to 
deliberate upon his proposal. I made inquiries as to his character, 
and heard so much good of him (though they did not conceal the state 
of his affairs) that I determined to marry him ; and shortly after be- 
came his wife. 

_ “*YDong Manuel de Xerica—so was my husband called—took me 
unmediately to his castle : it had a very antique air, of which he was 
not a little vain. He pretended that one of his ancestors had caused 
it to be built ; and from thence concluded, that there was not a more 
ancient house in Spain than that of Xerica. But this title of nobility, 
fair as it was, was nearly destroyed by time ; for the castle, which 
they were obliged to prop up in several parts, threatened immediate 
ruin. How happy, therefore, was Don Manuel in marrying me ! 
More than half of my money was employed in reparations ; and the 
restservedto put us in a position to make a good figure inthecountry. 
Behold me then in a new world, changed into the nymph of a castle, 
and lady of a parish. What a metamorphosis! I was too good an 
actress, not to support with dignity the splendour with which I was 
invested by my rank. I assumed lofty theatrical airs, which made the 
village conceive a high idea of my birth. How merry would they 
have been at my expense if they had known the truth! The ncbility 
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in the neighbourhood would have bestowed upon me a thousand 
es and the peasants would have greatly abated the respect they 
showed. 

“*T had lived happily nearly six years with Don Manuel, when he 
died, leaving my affairs in great perplexity ; your sister Beatrice was 
then entering her fifth year. The castle, which was all the estate we 
had, was unluckily mortgaged to several creditors, the chief of whom 
was one Bernard Astuto,* who well sustained the character given him 
by his name. He practised, at Valencia, the business of a procurator, 
which he exercised with consummate skill, having studied the law in 
order to qualify himself for cheating with the greater dexterity. What 
a terrible creditor he was! a castle under the claws of such a procu- 
rator is like a pigeon in the talons of a kite. Accordingly, Sefior 
Astuto, as soon as he was apprised of the death of my husband, did 
not fail to besiege the castle, which he would undoubtedly have blown 
up, by the mines that chicanery began to prepare, had not my good 
genius Sal ie and ordered it so as that my besi¢ger became my 
slave. I had the good fortune to captivate him, during an interview 
we had on the subject of the lawsuit. I spared nothing, I own, to 
inspire him with a, passion for me ; the desire of saving my land made 
me practise upon him all those languishing airs which had often suc- 
ceeded so well. Notwithstanding all my art, I was afraid of being 
bafiled by the procurator, who was so engulfed in business, that he did 
not seem susceptible of love. Nevertheless, this sullen, awkward 
scrawlertookmorepleasurein lookingatmethan imagined. “Madam,” 
said he, “I know not how to make love. I have always applied to 
my profession so closely, as to neglect the methods and customs of 
gallantry. Iam not ignorant, however, of the essential part ; and, 
therefore, to come to the oint, I assure you, that if you will give me 
your hand, we will burn the whole proceedings ; I will get rid of the 
other creditors who have joined me in the suit against you ; you shall 
enjoy the life-rent, and your daughter the property of the land.” My 
own interest, and that of Beatrice, did not permit me to hesitate ; I 
accepted the proposal, and the procurator kept his promise. He turned 
his arms against the rest of the creditors, and secured me ifi the pos- 
session of my castle. It was probably the first time he ever befriended 
the widow and the orphan. 

“*T became, therefore, a procurator’s wife, without ceasing to be lady 
ofthe parish. But this new marriage cost me the esteem of the gentry 
in Valencia. The women of fashion looked upon me as one who had 
made a mesalliance, and therefore would not visit me. Iwas obliged 
to confine myself to the acquaintance of citizens ; a circumstance 
that gave me some uneasiness at first, because I had been for six years 
accustomed to associate only with ladies of distinction. But I soon 
consoled myself, and became acquainted with the wives of a scrivener 
and two attorneys, whose characters were pleasant enough ; there 
was something ridiculous in their behaviour, which diverted me very 
much. These small gentry believed themselves ladies of some con- 
sideration. Alas! said I sometimes to myself, when I saw them 

* Astuto, in the Spanish language, signifies craft or cunning. 
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forget themselves, this is the way of the world: every one thinks 
herself better than her neighbour. I imagined that actresses were 
the only people who deceived themselves as to their position: but I 
find that citizens’ wives are not more reasonable. I wish by way 
of punishment, they were obliged to keep in their houses the pictures 
of their grandfathers : in good faith, they would not place them in 
the most frequented apartment. 

“<¢ After I had been married to him four years, Sefior Bernardo 
Astuto fell sick, and died without children ; so that, with what he 
had settled upon me at our marriage, and the money I was left in 
possession of, I found myself a rich widow, and had the reputation 
of being such. On this report, a Sicilian ‘gentleman, whose name 
was Colifichini, resolved to attach himself to me, in order to ruin or 
to marry me, for he left me the choice. He had come from Palermo 
to see Spain, and after having satisfied his curiosity, waited (as he said) 
at Valencia, for an opportunity of repassing into Sicily. This gentleman 
was not five and twenty years of age, and well made, though small ; 
his face also pleased me. Hefound means tospeak with me in private, 
and I will frankly own, that I became madly fond of him in our first 
interview. Onhis side, the little rogue seemed quite captivated with 
my charms ; and I believe we should have married immediately, had 
not the procurator’s very recent death prevented me from contracting 
a new engagement so soon ; for since J had contracted a taste for 
matrimony | kept up appearances before the world. 

““* We agreed, therefore, to defer our marriage for sometime, out 
of decency. Inthe meantime, Colifichini continued his addresses ; 
and his passion, far from abating, seemed to increase daily. The 
poor young man was not very well provided with cash. I perceived 
it, and he no longer wanted money : for I was almost twice his age, 
and I remembered that I had laid the men under contribution in my 
youth. I looked upon what I now did, therefore, as a restitution 
that acquitted my conscience. We waited, as patiently as we could, 
for the expiration of the time prescribed by custom for women to 
remain in a state of widowhood ; and then went to the altar, where 
we mutiflly bound ourselves in the indissoluble ties of wedlock. 
We afterwards retired to my castle ; where I may say we lived two 
years, not so much like a husband and wife, as two tender lovers. 
But, alas ! we were not destined to be lon happy in one another ; a 
fatal pleuriay robbed me of my dear Colifichini. 

“ Here I interrupted my mother, crying, ‘ Hold, madam, your third 
husband dead, too! you must certainly be a very dangerous possession.’ 
—‘What could I do, son?” answered Lucinda ; ‘ was it in my power 
to proldhg the days that Heaven had numbered? If I have lost three 
husbands, I could not help it. Two of them I regretted very much : 
he for whom I sorrowed least was the procurator ; as I married him 
out of interest, I easily consoled cniveelt for his death. But,’ added 
she, ‘to return to Colifichini ; I must tell you, that a few months 
after his decease, I wished to go and see, with mine own eyes, a 
country-house near Palermo, which he had assigned to meas a jointure 
in our contract of marriage. I embarked with my daughter for Sicily ; 
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but we were taken in our passage by the vessels of the Dey of Algiers, 
and conducted into this city. Happily for us, you chanced to be on 
the spot where we were put up for sale, otherwise we might have 
fallen into the hands of some barbarous master, who would have 
maltreated us, and under whom we might have passed our whole life 
in bondage, without your ever hearing of us more.’ 

“Such was my mother’s narration : after which, gentlemen, I gave 
her the best apartment of my house, with the liberty of living as she 
should think proper ; a permission that was very much to her taste. 
She had contracted such a habit of being in love, from the repeated 
attacks of that passion, that she must absolutely have either a husband 
or a gallant. At first she cast her eyes on some of my slaves; but 
Hally Pegelin, a Greek renegade, who came sometimes to the house, 
soon engrossed. her attention. She conceived a more violent passion 
for him than ever she had felt for Colifichini, and she was so much 
mistress of the art of pleasing, that she found the secret of charming 
him also. I piotended not to perceive their intelligence. I thought 
of nothing then but of my return to Spain. The Dey already per- 
mitted me to fit out a vessel, to cruise and commit piracy. I was 
busied in fitting out this vessel, and eight days before my preparations 
were finished | said to Lucinda, ‘Madam, we shall leave Algiers very 
shortly and lose sight of the place which you detest so much.’ 

“My mother grew pale at these words, and kept an icy silence. I 
was strangely surprised. ‘What do I see?’ said I; ‘what is the 
meaning of the consternation in your looks ? you seem to be afflicted, 
rather than rejoiced, at what 1 tell you! I thought that I was 
announcing agreeable news to you by telling you that everything 
is ready for our departure. Have you no longer any desire, then, 
of repassing into Spain ?’—‘ None at all, son” answered my mother. 
‘I have had so much affliction there that I renounce it for ever.”’— 
‘What do I hear!’ cried I in a transport of grief: ‘ah ! say, rather, 
that love detaches you from it. O heavens! what a change 1s here ! 
When you arrived in this city, every object that presented itself was 
odious to your eyes : but Hally Pegelin has altered your disposition.’ 
_—‘TI don’t deny it, replied Lucinda ; ‘I love that renegada whom I 
design to take for my fourth husband.’—‘ What a project !’ said I, 
interrupting her, with horror ; ‘would you marry a Mussulman? You 
forget that you are a Christian ; or rather, you never were ono but 
in name. Ah, mother! what are you about todo? You have resolved 
upon your own perdition, by voluntarily embracing the false faith 
that I was compelled to adopt by necessity !’ 

“Tiused many more arguments to dissuade her from her design ; 
but I argued to no purpose: she had, formed; her resolutigu. She 
was not content with following her own wicked inclination, and 
quitting me to live with that renegade ; she wanted to carry Beatrice 
with her also: but this I opposed. ‘Ah, wretched Lucinda !’ said I 
to her: ‘if nothing is able to restrain you, at least abandon yourself 
alone to the fury that possesses your imagination ; do not drag.a you 
innocent to the precipice from whence you intend to throw yourself.’ 
Lucinda went away, without making any reply ; and I believed thata 
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remaining ray of reason enlightened her and hindered her from bein 
obstinate in demanding her daughter. But how little was I acquainted 
with my mother! Two daysafter one of my slaves said to me, ‘Sefior, 
take care of yourself ; one of Pegelin’s captives has imparted a secret 
to me, of which you cannot take advantage too soon. Your mother 
has changed her religion ; and to punish you for having refused to 
let her carry off Beatrice, is resolved to inform the Dey of your in- 
tended flight.’ I did not doubt one moment that Lucinda was capable 
of doing what my slave told me she meant todo. I had opportunities 
of studying the lady, and perceived, that by the habit of acting 
sanguinary parts in tragedies, she was familiarised with crime. She 
would willingly have had me burnt alive ; and I believe would have 
been no more affected with my death, than with the catastrophe of 
a dramatic performance. | 

“T would not therefore neglect the advice of myslave. I hastened 
my embarkation, and hired Turks, according to the custom of the 
corsairs of Algiers when they go on a cruise ; but I hired no more 
than were necessary to keep me unsuspected, and set sail as soon as 
possible with all my slaves and my sister Beatrice. You may well 
believe, that I did not forget to carry off at the same time all my 
jewels and money, which might amount to the value of six thousand 
ducats. As soon as we were in the open sea we began by securing 
the Turks, whom we easily chained, because my slaves were more 
numerous than they ; and we had such a favourable wind, that in a 
little time, we made the coast of Italy, and arrived, without accident, 
in the harbour of Leghorn, where I believe the whole city crowded to 
see us come ashore. Thefather of my slave Azarini, being by accident 
or curiosity among the spectators, surveyed all the captives with great 
attention as they disembarked ; but though he sought among them 
the features of his son, he little expected to see him again. What 
transports, what embraces, followed their recognition of each other. 

“As soon as Azarini had told his father who I was and what 
brought me to Leghorn, the old man obliged me, as well as Beatrice, 
to lodge at his house. TI shall pass over in silence the detail of a 
thousang things which I was obliged to perform, in being readmitted 
into the bosom of the Church; and only observe, that I abjured 
Mahometanism much more heartily than I ombraced it. After 
having entirely purged myself of the gall of Algiers, I sold my vessel 
and set all my slaves at liberty ; as for the Task they were detained 
in prison at Leghorn, in order to be exchanged for Christians. I 
received the best of treatment from both the Azarinis ; the younger of 
whom married my sister Beatrice, who was not a bad match for him ; 
beat gentleman’s daughter, and heiress of the castle of Xerica, 
which my mother had taken care to let to a rich peasant of Paterna, 
when she resolved upon her passage into Sicily. 

“After having remained {for some time at Leghorn, I set out for 
Florence, whichjI longed much to see, and whither I did not go without 
letters of recommendation. Azarini, the.father, had friends at the 
Grand Duke’s court, to whom helintroduced me as a Spanish gentleman, 
his friend ; and I prefixed Don to my name, imitating in that a great 
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many Spanish plebeians, who, when they are out of their own country, 
assume that title of honour without ceremony. I boldly, therefore, 
called myself Don Raphael ; and as I had brought from Algiers a for- 
tune sufficient to support my dignity, I appeared at court in a splendid 
manner. The gentlemen to whom Azarmi had written in my favour, 
reported that I was a person of quality; their testimony, together with 
the airs I assumed, made me pass easily for a man of importance. I 
soon got acquainted with the principal noblemen, who presented me 
to the Grand Duke, whom I had the good fortune to please. I bent 
my whole mind to the task of making my court to that prince, and I 
studied his disposition. I listened attentively to what the eldest 
courtiers said to him ; and by their discourse discovered his inclina- 
tions. Among other things, I observed that he loved raillery, good 
stories, and sallies of wit. I acted accordingly ; and every morning 
marked in my pocket-book the stories I designed to tell him for the 
day. I had such a number of them in my memory, that my budget 
meeht be said to have been full ; and yet, in spite of all my manage- 
ment, it was emptied so fast, that I should either have been obliged 
to repeat them, or show that I was at the end of my apophthegms, if 
my genius, fruitful in fiction, had not furnished me with abundance. 
But I composed tales of gallantry and humour that were very enter- 
taining to the Grand Duke ; and, as it often happens with professed 
wits, in the morning I invented bons mots, which I uttered as im- 
promtus in the afternoon. 

“T even elevated myself into a poet, and consecrated my muse to 
the praise of the prince. I freely own, indeed, that my verses were 
none of the best, but they were not criticised ; had they been better, 
I question if they would have been better received by the Gran 
Duke, who seemed very well satisfied with them. The matter, per- 
haps, hindered him from finding fault. Be that as it will, this prince 
insensibly took a liking to me, which gave umbrage to the courtiers, 
They endeavoured to discover who I was, but did not succeed ; they 
learned only that I had been a renegade, and they did not fail to in- 
form the prince of it, in hopes of injuring my character; but this they 
could not accomplish. On the contrary, the Grand Duke one day 
obliged me to give him a faithful account of my voyage to Algiers. 
I obeyed: and my adventures, which I did not at all disguise, afforded 
him infinite pleasure. 

‘Pon Raphael,’ said he, when I had finished the relation, ‘I have 
a regard for you; and will give you a mark of it, which will not per- 
mit you to doubt of my friendship. I will make you the depository 
of my secrets ; and to begin with an instance of my confidence, I must 
tell you that { am in love with the wife of one of my minister She 
is the most amiable lady of my court, but at the same time the most 
virtuous. Shut up amidst her family, and solely attached to a hus- 
band whom she adores, she seems ignorant of the renown her charms 
have in Florence. J udge you, if this must not be a difficult conquest. 
Nevertheless, this beauty, inaccessible as she is to lovers, has deigned 
sometimes to hear my ry ae I have found means to speak to her in 
private, and to acquaint her with the sentiments of my heart: but I 
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do not flatter myself with the hope of having inspired her with love ; 
she has never given me cause to indulge in such an agreeable idea. 
I do not, however, os of pleasing her by my assiduity, and the 
mysterious conduct I shall take care to observe. 

“My passion for this lady,’ added he, ‘is known to nobody but 
herself. Instead of consulting my inclination without restraint, and 
acting the sovereign, I conceal the knowledge of my love from all the 
world ; I think I owe this delicacy to Mascarini, the husband of her 
I love. His zeal, attachment, services, and probity, oblige me to con- 
duct myself with great secrecy and circumspection. I would not 
plunge a dagger into the bosom of that unhappy husband, by declar- 
ing myself the lover of his wife ; but wish that he may always remain 
ignorant, if possible, of the love that consumes me: for I am persuaded 
that he would die of grief if he knew the secret which I now repose 
inyou. I conceal my proceedings, therefore, and am resolved to make 
use of you to express to Lucretia all the pangs I suffer from the con- 
straint which I impose on myself: you shall be the interpreter of mysen- 
timents, and I doubt not that you,will acquit yourself of the commission 
toa miracle. Contract an acquaintance with Mascarini, endeavour to 
gain his friendship, insinuate yourself into his house, and procure the 
liberty of conversing with his wife. This is what | expect of you, and 
what I am assured you will perform with all the discretion and address 
that such a delicate employment requires.’ 

“T promised to do all that lay in my power to justify the confidence 
with which he honoured me, and contribute to the success of his love ; 
and I soon kept my word. I spared nothing to please Mascarini, and 
accomplished my end with ease. Charmed to find his friendship 
courted by a man who was beloved of his prince, he met my advances 
half way. His house was open to me; I had free access to his wife ; 
and I must say, behaved myself so well, that he had not the least sus- 
peep of the negotiation entrusted to my care. It is true, indeed, that 

or an Italian, he was not much addicted to jealousy ; he depended 
upon the virtue of Lucretia, and shutting himself up in his closet, left 
me frequently alone with her. I went roundly to work the very first 
opportunity ; entertained the lady with the passion of the Grand 
Duke, amd told her that my sole design in coming to her house was 
to talk to her of that prince. She did not seem captivated by him ; 
and yet, I perceived that her vanity prevented her from rejecting his 
addresses. She took pleasure in hearing them, without feeling any 
inclination to answer them. She did not want prudence, but she was 
a woman ; and I observed that her virtue yielded insensibly to the 
proud idea of a sovereign in her chains. I[n short, the prince had 
reason to flatter himself ‘that, without employing the violence of a 
Tarqufh, he would see Lucretia subjected to his love. An incident 

however, which he little expected, destroyed his hope, as you shall 
presently hear. ; 

“T am naturally impudent among women ; having acquired that 
qualification, whether it be good or bad, among the Turks. Lucretia 
was handsome ; and I, forgetting that 1 was only to act the part of 
an ambassador, talked to her on my own behalf, offering my services 
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with all the cfemgents of which I was master. - Instead of being.shocked 
at my audacity, and replying in a rage, she said with a smile, ‘You 
must own, Don Raphadl, that the Grand Duke has made choice of a 
very faithful and zealous minister, who serves him with an integrity 
never enough to be commended !’—‘ Madam,’ said I with the same 
air, ‘don’t let us examine things scrupulously ; lay: aside, I beseech 
you, those reflections, which I know very well are favourable to me. I 
abandon myself to my passion ; and, after all, do not believe that Tam 
the first confidant of a prince who has betrayed his master in affairs 
of gallantry: for the great have often dangerous rivals in their mes- 
sagers of pleasure.’—‘ That may be,’ replied Lucretia, ‘ but for my part 
I am proud, and nobody under the degree of a prince shall ever make 
an impression upon my heart. Conduct yourself accordingly,’ added 
she, growing serious ; ‘and let us change the discourse. Jam willing 
to forget what you have said, on condition that you shall never talk 
to me again in the same manner; otherwise you may chance to 
repent it.’ 

“ Although this was an advertisement to the reader, by which I 
ought to have profited, J did not leave off speaking to Mascarini’s 
wife of my passion. IJ even pressed her with more ardour than ever 
to make suitable returns to my tenderness, and was rash enough to 
take liberties. Upon which the lady, offended with my discourse and 
Mussulman behaviour, checked me abruptly, threatened to make the 
Grand Duke acquainted with my insolence, and assured me that she 
would desire him to punish me as I deserved. I was piqued, in my 
turn, at these menaces; my love changed into hate; and I determined 
to be revenged upon Lucretia for her contempt. I went in quest of 
her husband, whom, after that he had sworn that he would not expose 
me, | informed of the correspondence between his wife and the prince, 
not forgetting to paint her very much in love, in order to make the 
scene more interesting. The minister, to prevent all accidents, shut 
up his spouse without any form of process in a secret apartment, 
where she was guarded by people on whom he could rely. While she 
was thus surrounded by spies, who prevented her from informing the 
Grand Duke of her situation, I told that prince with a melancholy 
air that he must think no morc of Lucretia; that Mascarini had, 
doubtless, discovered the whole affair, since he had taken it into his 
head to watch his wife ; that I could not imagine what had awakened 
his were of me, for I thought I had always behaved with a good 
deal of address ; that the lady, perhaps, had confessed the whole to 
her husband, in concert with whom she had allowed herself to be 
locked up, in order to avoid those importunities which alarmed her 
virtue, ‘The pat seemed very much afflicted at my report , I was 
touched with his grief, and repented more than once of what I had 
done, but it was too late ; besides, I confess that I felt a malicious 
joy when I represented to myself the condition to which I had reduced 
the proud woman who had disdained my passion. - 7 

“T was enjoying, with impunity, the pleasure of revenge, which is 
s0 sweet to all the world, and in particular to Spaniards, when the 
Grand Duke, being one day in company with five or six of his cour- 
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tiers and me, said to us, ‘In what manner do you think a man ought 
to be punished, who has dared to abuse the confidence of his prince 
and attempted to deprive him of his mistress ?’—‘ He ought,’ said 
one, ‘to be tied to the tails of four horses, and torn to pieces.’ An- 
other was of opinion that he should be beaten to death. The least 
cruel of those Italians, and he whose sentence was most favourable to 
the delinquent, said, that he would be satisfied with causing him to 
be thrown from the top of a high tower. ‘And what is the opinion 
of Don Raphael?’ resumed the Grand Duke ; ‘I am persuaded that 
the Spaniards are as severe as the Italians in such circumstances,’ 

“T easily comprehended, as you may believe, that Mascarini had 
not kept his oath : or that his wife had found means to apprise the 
prince of what had passed between her and me; and my confusion 
appeared on my countenance. Nevertheless, disconcerted as I was, 
I answered with a resolute tone: ‘Sir, the Spaniards are more 
generous : they would pardon the confidant on such an occasion, ancl 
by their goodness, raise in his soul an eternal regret for having 
betrayed them.’—‘ Well,’ said the prince, ‘I find myself capable of 
such generosity. J pardon the traitor ; for I have none but myself 
to blame, for hin bestowed my confidence upon a man whom I 
did not know, and whom I had reason to distrust after what I had 
heard of his character. Don Raphael,’ added he, ‘ this is the manner 
in which I will avenge myself : quit my dominions immediately, and 
let me never see your face again.’ I withdrew on the instant, not so 
much afflicted with my disgrace, as rejoiced at coming off so easily ; 
and the very next day | embarked in a vessel that sailed from Leghorn, 
on its return to Barcelona.” 

J interrupted Don Raphael in this part of his history, by saying, 
‘For a man of understanding, it seems to me that you committed a 
great blunder, in not leaving Florence immediately after the discovery 
you made to Mascarini of the prince’s passion for Lucretia. You 
might well have concluded that the Grand Duke would soon become 
aware of your infidelity.”»—“I grant it,” replied the son of Lucinda ; 
“and notwithstanding the assurance which the minister gave me, of 
not exposing me to the resentment of the prince, I proposed to dis- 
appear im a very short time. 

‘I arrived at Barcelona,” continued he, “with the remainder of the 
wealth I had brought from Algiers ; the best part of which I had dissi- 
pated at Florence, in the character of the Spanish gentleman. I did 
not stay long in Catalonia ; for, having a longing desire to revisit 
Madrid, the charming place of my nativity, I satisfied as soon as 

ossible the desire that impelled me. When I arrived in that city 

took furnished lodgings, by accident, at a house where a lady lived 
whose flame was Camilla, and who, though no longer in her teens, was 
@ Very engaging creature. I take Sefior Gil Blas to witness, who saw 
her much about that time at Valladolid. She had still more wit than 
beauty, and never had an adventuress better talents for decoying 
dupes ; but she was not one of those coquettes who hoard up the offer- 
ings of their gallants. When she,had pillaged a man of business, she 
shared his spoils with the first swindler she found to her liking. 
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“We loved one another at first sight, and the conformity of our 
inclinations joined us so closely, that we soon had everything in com- 
mon. Our fortunes, indeed, were not very considerable, and we spent 
them in a very little time. Neither of us, unluckily, minded any- 
thing but our pleasure, or made the least use of the talents we had, 
to live at our neighbour's expense. But misery, at last, awakened our 
geniuses, which pleasure had benumbed ; and Camilla said to me, 
‘My dear Raphael, let us make a diversion, my friend, and renounce 
a fidelity that ruins us both. You may captivate a rich widow, and 
I may charm some nobleman; for if we continue faithful to one 
another, here will. be two fortunes lost.’—‘ Fair Camilla !’ I replied 
‘you have anticipated me ; I was going to make the same proposal 
to you. I assent to your scheme, my queen. Yes, for the better 
support of our mutual affection, let us attempt advantageous con- 
quests ; the infidelities we shall commit will turn to triumphs for us 
in the end.’ 

“This convention being made, we took the field, and made con- 
siderable efforts at first, without being able to encounter what we 
sought. Camilla could find nothing but fops ; that is to say, gallants 
who had not a penny in their pockets; and I could meet with no 
woman, but i as loved better to levy contributions than to pay 
them. As our arts were useless in love, we had recourse to stratagems, 
and performed so many, that our fame reached the ears of the corre- 
gidor ; and that judge, severe as the devil, ordered one of his alguazils 
to apprehend us ; but this officer being as good-natured as the other 
was cruel, gave us time to quit Madrid, in consideration of a small 
sum which we bestowed upon him. We took the road to Valladolid 
and established ourselves in that city. I hired a house, in which I 
lived with Camilla, who passed for my sister, to avoid scandal. At 
first we kept our industry under the rein, and began to study the 
ground, before we should form any enterprise. 

“One day,a man accosted me in the street, saluted me very civilly, 
and said, ‘Sefior Don Raphael, do you know me?’ I answered, ‘ No.’ 
‘And I’ he said, ‘ recollect you perfectly. I have seen you at the court 
of Tuscany, where I then belonged to the Grand Duke’s guards. I 

uitted the service of that prince some months ago, and am come to 
ain with an Italian of great finesse: we have been three weeks at 
alladolid, and lodge with a Castilian and Gallician, who are, with- 
out contradiction, two young fellows of honour. We live together 
by the work of our hands, make good ‘cheer, and amuse ourselves like 
princes. If you will join us, you shall be agreeably received by my 
confederates ; for you always seemed to me to be a gallant man, of 
a oes not addicted to scruples, and a professed brother of ‘our 
order. 7 e 

“The rogue’s frankness excited mine. ‘Since you speak to me 
with so little reserve,’ said I to him, ‘it is but reasonable that I should 
explain myself in the same manner to you. Indeed, I am not a novice 
in your profession ; and if my modesty would allow me to recount my 
exploits, you would see that you have not judged too advantageously 
of me; but I will leave off praising myself, and be content with assur- 
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ing you, while I accept that place in your company which is offered, 
that I will neglect nothing to approve myself worthy of your choice. 
As soon as I signified to this ambidexterous fellow my consent to 
augment the number of his comrades, he conducted me to the place 
where they were, and introduced me to their acquaintance. It was 
here that 1 saw, for the first time, the illustrious Ambrose de Lamela. 
Those gentlemen examined me touching my skill in the mystery of 
appropriating to one’s self, with address, the effects of another. The 
wanted to know if I understood the principles of their art ; but 
showed them a great many stratagems which they did not know, and 
“which excited their admiration of my ability. They were still more 
astonished when, despising the dexterity of my hand as a thing too 
common, I told them that I excelled in tricks which required the 
assistance of genius. To convince them of this, I recounted the 
adventure of Jerome de Moyadas ; and, upon the simple narration 
of that affair, they found me such a superior genius, that [ was chosen 
their chief by unanimous consent. I soon justified their choice by 
an infinite number of knavish designs, which we put in practice, and 
of which I was, as it were, the informing soul. When we had occa- 
sion for an actress to carry on our projects, we made use of Camilla, 
who performed all her parts to admiration. 

“ About that time, our brother Ambrose, being tempted to revisit 
his native country, set out for Gallicia, assuring us that we might 
depend upon his return. He satisfied his desire ; and, on his way 
back again, going to Burgos, with an intention of doing a little busi- 
ness, an innkeeper of his acquaintance introduced him to the service 
of Sefior Gil Blas of Santillane, with whose affairs he did not fail to 
make him acquainted. Sejfior Gil Blas,’ he added, addressing himself 
to me, ‘you know how we relieved you of your portmanteau, in our 
furnished lodgings at Valladolid ; I don’t doubt that you suspected 
Ambrose of being the chief instrument in that theft. And you were 
in the right. On your arrival, he came and laid your situation before 
us; and we, the acting gentlemen, regulated ourselves accord- 
ingly. But you are ignorant of what followed that adventure, which 
I will, therefore, let you know. Ambrose and I carried off your port- 
manteau* and mounting your mules, took the road to Madrid, with- 
out encumbering ourselves with Camilla or the rest of our comrades, 
who, without doubt, were as much surprised as you at our nonappear- 
ance next day.’ 

“On the second day we changed our design ; and, instead of going 
to Madrid, which I had not quitted without cause, we passed by 
Zeberos, and vs ley our route as far as Toledo. In this city, our 
first oe was to dress ourselves properly : then giving ourselves out 
for two brothers of Gallicia, who travelled out of curiosity, we soon 
became acquainted with persons of character. As I had been so 
much accustomed to act the man of quality, I was easily mistaken 
for such ; and people being usually dazzled by expense, we imposed. 
‘upon everybody by the gallant treats we began to give to the ladies. 
Among the women whom I visited, there was one who touched m 
heart. I found her fairer than Camilla, and a good deal younger. t 
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was desirous of knowing who she was, and learned that her name 
was Violante, and that her husband was a gentleman who, cloyed 
already with her charms, pursued those of a courtesan whom he 
loved. This piece of information was enough to determine me to 
establish Violante the sovereign lady of my affection. 

“Tt was not long before she perceived her conquest. I began to 
follow her everywhere, and commit a thousand follies to persuade 
her that I asked for nothing better than to console her for the infi- 
delity of her spouse. The fair one made her reflections on the matter, 
mich were such, that at last J had the pleasure of knowing that my 
intentions were approved. I received from her a note in answer to 
several which I had sent to her by one of those old matrons who are 
so serviceable in Spain and Italy. The lady gave me to understand 
that her husband supped every evening with his mistress, and did 
not come home before it was very late. I quite understood her mes- 
sage. The same night I went under the windows of Violante, and 
entered into a most tender conversation with her: after which we 
agreed, at parting, to enjoy the same opportunity every night at the 
same hour, without prejudice to the Ae acts of gallantry which 
we should be permitted to exercise in the day. 

“Hitherto Don Balthazar, the husband of Violante, came off 
cheaply ; but I chose to love naturally, and repaired one evening 
under the lady’s windows, with a design to tell her that I could live 
no longer, if I did not enjoy a téte-d-¢éte with her in a place more suit- 
rble to the excess of my Jove ; an indulgence which I_ had not, as 
yet, been able to obtain. But just as I got to the place, I saw a man 
come into the street, who seemed to observe me : in effect, it was the 
husband, who returned from the courtesan earlier than usual, and 
who, perceiving a cavalier near his house, instead of going in, walked 
to and fro in the street. I remained tor some time uncertain what 
I should do ; but at last determined to accost Don Balthazar, whom 
IT didnot know,and to whom I was also utterly unknown : ‘Sefior Cava- 
lier,’ said I to him, ‘ pray leave the street free to me for one night ; 
and I will do as much for you another time,—‘Seiior,’ he replied, f 
was going to make the same request to you. J amin love with a girl 
whom her brother guards most Crtlly. and who lives rot above 
twenty paces from hence; so that I also wish there was nobody in 
the street.’—‘ There is one way,’ said I, ‘of satisfying us both, with- 
out incommoding either : for,’ added I, showing him his own house, 
‘the lady whom I serve, lodges there ; and let us assist one another 
if either of us should be attacked.—‘I consent, he replied ; ‘I will 
go to my rendezvous, and we will back one another, should there be 
occasion.’ So saying, he left me; but it was in order to observe me 
the better ; and this the darkness of the night permitted hin to do 
with impunity. | 

“For my part, [ approached in security the balcony of Violante, 
who soon appeared, and we began to converse together. I did not 
fail to insist upon my ieee cee me a private interview in 
some particular place. She resisted my importunities a little, to en- 
hance the value of the favour which 1 demanded ; then dropping a 
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letter, which she took out of her pocket, ‘ Here’ said she, ‘you will 
find in this note the promise of what you so. earnestly desire.’ She 
afterwards withdrew, because the hour at which her husband usually 
returned was at hand. I secured the note, and advanced to the place 
where Don Balthazar. said he was concerned : but he having very 
well perceived what I wanted with his wife, came to me saying, 
‘Well, Sefior Cavalier, are you satisfied with your good fortune ?’— 
‘I have cause to be so,’ I replied : ‘and what have you done? has 
love favoured your addresses ?’—‘ Ah, no!’ said he; ‘the brother 
of the beauty whom I love has returned from a country-house, where 
T imagined he would stay till to-morrow ; and this mischance has 
balked me of the pleasure with which I flattered myself.’ 

“Don Balthazar and I made mutual protestations of friendship ; 
and made an appointment to meet the next day in the great square. 
After we parted, the cavalier went home, but mentioned not a word 
of what he knew to Violante. Next day, he repaired to the great 
square, where I arrived a moment after him ; we saluted one another 
with demonstrations of friendship, as perfidious on one side as sincere 
on the other. Then Don Balthazar made me the confidant of a feigned 
intrigue with the lady whom he had mentioned the preceding night ; 
recounting a long story that he had invented, in order to engage me 
in my turn to tell him in what manner I had become acquainted 
with Violante. I did not fail to fall into the snare, and confess all 
with the utmost frankness ; I even showed the letter which I had 
received from her, and read the contents in these words :— 


‘T shall dine to-morrow with Donna Inez; you know where she 
lives. It is in the house of that faithful friend that I intend to give 
you a private interview ; for I can no longer refuse the favour which 
you seem to deserve.’ : 


“* This, said Don Balthazar, ‘is a note which promises you the 
accomplishment of your wish. I congratulate you beforehand on 
the happiness that attends you.’ 

“He could not help being a little disconcerted while he said this ; 
but he easily concealed his trouble and confusion from me. I was so 
much engréssed by my hope, that I never thought of observing my 
confidant, who was obliged, however, to leave me, lest I might perceive 
his agitation. Heran to apprise his brother-in-law of this adventure ; 
but I am ignorant of what passed between them : all I know of the 
matter is, that Don Balthazar came and knocked at the door while I 
was with Violante at the house of Donna Inez. We knew that it 
was he, and I escaped at a back door before he came in. AssoonasI 
was gonegthe ladies, whom the unforeseen arrival of the husband had 
disconcerted, recollected themselves, and received him with such 
effrontery, that he suspected I was either concealed, or had made my 
escape. I cannot tell what he said to Donna Inez and his wife, because 
it never came to my knowledge. | 

“ Meanwhile, without suspecting that I was Don Balthazar’s dupe 
I went away, cursing him, and returned to the great square, where 
had appointed to meet Lamela. I did not find him, however ; he 
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had little affairs of his own to manage; and the rogue was mors 
fortunate than I. While I waited for him, I saw my perfidious con- 
fidant arrive, who came ap tome with a gay air, and smiling, asked 
news of my interview with my nymph at the house of Donna Inez. 
‘I do not know,’ said I, ‘what demon, Yeni of my pleasures, de- 
lights in thwarting them; but while I was alone with my lady, 
pressing her to make me happy, her husband came and knocked at 
the door. I was obliged to get off as fast as I could ; I retired by a 
back-door, cursing the troublesome fool who defeated all my projects !’ 
—‘T am truly sorry for it,’ cried Don Balthazar, who felt a secret joy 
in seeing my vexation ; ‘what an impertinent husband he must be ! 
I advise you to give him no quarter.—‘Oh !’ I replied, ‘I will take 
your advice ; and I can assure you, that his honour shall make its 
exit this night : his wife, when I left her, bid me not be discouraged 
at so small a matter ; but be sure to come under her window earlier 
than usual, for she was resolved to admit me into her house ; 
but, at all events, [am to come attended with two or three friends, 
for fear of surprise.’—‘ What a prudent lady she is!’ saidhe. ‘Iwill 
if you please, accompany you thither’—‘ Ah, my dear friend !’ cried 
Tina transport of joy, while I threw my arms around his neck, ‘1 
am infinitely obliged to you !’—‘ I will do more,’ he resumed ; ‘I am 
acquainted with a young fellow who is another Cesar; he shall be 
of the party, and then you may boldly confide in your escort.’ 

“Tdid not know what acknowledgments to make to this new friend, 
so much was I charmed with his zeal. In short, I accepted the assist- 
ance which he offered, and appointing to meet in the twilight under 
Violante’s balcony, we parted for that time. He went to find his 
brother-in-law, who was the Cesar in question; and I took a turn 
till the evening with Lamela, who (though he was surprised at the 
ardour with which Don Balthazar espoused my interest) distrusted 
him no more than I. We fell readily into the snare ; which, I own, 
was unpardonable in people of our experience. When I thought it 
was time to present myself before Violante’s window, Ambrose and 
T appeared upon the spot, armed with good rapiers ; and there we 
found the lady’s husband, with another man, waiting for us, without 
same Don Balthazar, accosting me, and showing me his brother-in- 
law, said, ‘ Sefior, this is the cavalier whose bravery I extolled so much. 
Go into the house of your mistress, and let: not any anxiety hinder 
you from enjoying the most perfect felicity.’ 

“ After some mutual compliments, I knocked at Violante’s door, 
which being opened by a kind of duenna, I entered ; and, without 
taking notice of what passed behind me advanced into a sitting-room 
where Violante was. While I saluted the lady, the two traitors, who 
had followed me into the house, and who had shut the door so hastily 
after them that Ambrose was left in the street, discovered themselves. 
You may easily imagine that we then came to blows. Both of them 
charged me at once ; but I found them work enough, and employed 
them in such a manner, that perhaps they repented they had not chosen 
a surer conveyance for their revenge. I ran the husband through the 
body ; and his brother-in-law, seeing him hors de combat, gained the 
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door, which the duenna and Violante had opened to make their escape 
while we were engaged. I pursued himj into the street, where I 
rejoined Lamela, who not being able to extract one word from the. 
women in their flight, did not precisely know what to think of the 
noise he had heard. We returned to the tavern where we lodged, 
secured our most valuable effects, and mounting our mules, rode out 
of the city, without waiting for day. 

“ We knew very well that this affair might have bad consequences, 
and that a search would be made at Toledo, which we were in the 
right to avoid. We slept at Villarubia, at an inn where, sometime 
after our arrival, a merchant of Toledo came, on his way to Segorba. 
We supped in his company, he recounted the tragical adventure of 
Violante’s husband ; and he was so far from suspecting us to be con- 
cerned in it that we boldly asked him all manner of questions about 
the affair. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘just as I set out this morning, I 
heard of the melancholy event. Search was made everywhere for 
Violante, and I was told that the corregidor, who is related to Don 
Balthazar, has resolved to spare nothing to discover the murderers. 
This is all I know of the matter.’ 

“T was not much alarmed at the search of the corregidor of Toledo ; 
nevertheless, I resolved to quit New Castile immediately, reflecting, 
that when Violante should be found, she would confess all, and from 
her description of my person to the judge, people would be able to 
discover me. For this reason, the very next day we avoided the 
highway through precaution. Happily Lamela was acquainted with 
three-fourths of Spain, and knew by what by-ways we might 
securely repair to Arragon. Instead of going straight to Cuenca, we 
kept among the mountains adjacent to that city ; and through paths 
that were known to my guide, arrived at a grotto which looked very 
much like a hermitage ; indeed, it was the same to which you came 
last night for an asylum. 

“While I was considering the country around, which presented to 
my view a charming rural prospect, my companion said to me, ‘I passed. 
by this place six years ago ; at that time the grotto served as a retreat 
to an old hermit, who gave me a very charitable reception, entertaining 
me with a share of his provisions. I remember that he was a very 
holy man, and held a discourse with me, that almost detached me 
from the world : perhaps he is still alive ; I will go andsee.’ So say- 
ing, the curious Ambrose alighted from his mule, and entered the 
hermitage, where he remained some minutes, then he returned, call- 
ing to me, “Come hither, Don Raphael ; come and see a very affecting 
scene ! 

“T alighted immediately ; and tying our mules to a tree, I followed 
Lamela‘into the grotto, where I perceived an old anchorite, pale and 
dying, stretched at his full length upon atruckle-bed. A white beard, 
very bushy, covered his whole breast ; and in his hands, clasped to- 
gether, appeared a large twisted rosary. At the noise we made in 
approaching him, he opened his eyes, which death had eR began 
to close ; and after having looked at us for a moment, said, ‘ Whoever 
you are, my brethren, profit by the spectacle that now presents. itself 
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to your eyes, I have lived forty years in the world, and sixty in this 
solitude. Ah! how long, at this moment, seems the time which I 
have bestowed on my pleasures: and, on the contrary, how short 
does that appear which ft have consecrated to penitence and devotion ! 
Alas, I am afraid that the austerities of brother John have not suffi- 
ciently expiated the sins of the licentiate Don Juan de Solis !” 

“He had no sooner spoken these words than he expired, leaving 
us very much impressed by his death. Objects. of this sort always 
make some impression even on the greatest libertines: but we did 
not retain the awe thus inspired long. We soon forgot what he had 
said to us, and began to take an inventory of everything in the hermi- 
tage ; an employment not very laborious, all his furniture consisting 
in that which you may have observed in the grotto. Brother John 
was not only ill provided with furniture, but also kept a very bad 
kitchen ; for all the provisions we found were a few filberts, and some 
crusts of barley-bread, so hard as to be, toall appearance, proof against 
the gums of the holy man ; I say, his gums, because we observed that 
he had lost all his teeth. All that this solitary habitation, contained, 
and all that we beheld, made us regard the good anchorite as a perfect 
saint. We were shocked, indecd, at one thing ; we opened a paper, 
folded in the form of a letter which he had laid upon the table, and 
in which he begged, that the person who should read it would carry 
his rosary and sandals to the Bishop of Cuenca. "We did not know 
in what frame of mind this new father of the desert could have 
desired to make such a present to his bishop ; it seemed an outrage 
against humility, and the behaviour of a man who wanted to set up 
for canonisation ; but perhaps there was nothing in it but pure sim- 
plicity ; I don’t pretend to decide the matter. 

““While we were discoursing together on this subject, a pleasant 
thought came into Lamela’s head. ‘Let us stay,’ said he, ‘in this 
hermitage, and disguise ourselves like anchorites, having first buried 
brother John. You shall pass for him, and J, under the name of 
brother Anthony, will go a begging in the neighbouring towns and 
villages. Besides our being secure from the inquiries of the corregidor 
(for I don’t believe he will think of searching for us here), I have 
some good acquaintance at Cuenca which we may cultivate’ I 
approved of this extravagant proposal, not so much from Ambrose’s 
reasons, a8 out of pure whim, or a desire of acting a part in a play. 
About thirty or forty paces from the grotto, we dug a grave, in which 
we modestly interred the old anchorite, after having stripped him 
of his clothes; that is, of a simple robe tied about his middle 
with a leathern girdle. We likewise cut off his beard, to make a 
false one for me; and, in short, after having performed his funeral, 
took possession of the hermitage. 

“We fared poorly the first day, being obliged to live on the pro- 
visions of the defunct; but, the next morning before day, Lamela set . 
out in order to sell the two mules at Toralva, and he returned in the 
evening loaded with provisions, and other things which he had pur- 
chased. He brought everything that was necessary for our trans- 
formation : he made for himself a russet gown, and a little red beard 
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of horse-hair, which he fixed so artificially to his ears, that one would 
have sworn that it was the natural product of his chin. There is 
not a more dexterous young fellow in the world than he. He likewise 
made up the beard of brother John, which he applied to my face, and 
my brown woollen cap served to cover the artifice ; so that there was 
nothing wanting to our disguise. We found each other so funnily 
equipped, that we could not without laughing behold ourselves in 
this dress, which was not very suitable to our real characters. Together 
with brother John’s robe, I wore his rosary and sandals, of which I 
made no scruple to deprive the Bishop of Cuenga. 

“We had been already three days in the hermitage, without seeing 
any one ; but on the fourth two peasants entered the grotto, bringing 
bread, cheese, and onions to the defunct, whom they still thought 
alive. As soon as I perceived them I threw myself on my bed ; and 
it was no difficult matter to deceive them ; for, besides that there 
was not light enough to enable them to distinguish my features, I 
imitated as well as I could, the voice of brother John, whose last 
words I had heard. They had no suspicion of any deception. They 
seemed only surprised to meet another hermit there; but Lamela 
remarking their surprise, said with a hypocritical air, ‘My brethren, 
be not surprised to see mein this solitude. I have quitted a hermitage 
I possessed in Arragon, to come hither and attend the venerable and 
sage brother John, who in his extreme old age has occasion for a 
comrade who can provide for his necessities” The peasants gave 
infinite praise to the charity of Ambrose, and expressed great joy at 
being able to boast of having two holy personages in their country. 

“'Lamela, with a large haversack, which he had not forgotten to 
purchase, went begging for the first time in the city of Cuenca, which 
is but ashort league from the hermitage. With the devout appearance 
which he had received from nature, and tho art of making advantage 
of it, which he possessed in a supreme degree, he did not fail to 
extort alms from charitable people, with whose liberalities he filled 
his haversack. ‘Mr. Ambrose,’ said I to him at his return, ‘I con- 
gratulate you upon the happy talent you have of melting the souls of 
Christians. Egad ! one would think you had been a begging bruther 
among the Capuchins’—‘I have done something else, answered 
he, ‘ besides filing my knapsack. You must know I have discovered 
a certain nymph called Barbara, whom I formerly loved, and whom I 
have found strangely altered ; she, like us, has turned devotee, and lives 
with two or three sisters of the same class, who edify the world in 
public, and in private lead scandalous lives. She did not know me 
at first. ‘‘ How, madam Barbara,” said IJ, “is it possible that you do 
not recellect one of your old friends, your admirer Ambrose ?”—“ By 
my faith ! Sefior de Lamela,” cried she, “I should never have expected 
to see you in the habit you wear! By what adventure are you be- 
come hermit ?”—“T cannot tell you at present,” I replied ; “the detail 
is somewhat long ; but I will come back to-morrow to gratify your 
curiosity, and bring with me my companion, brother John.” —* Brother 
John !” said she interrupting me ; “what, the good anchorite who 
lives in the hermitage near this city! Surely you joke; they say he 
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is more than a hundred years old.”—“ It is true,” said I to her, “ that 
he was once of that age; but he has grown a great deal younger 
within these few days, and is at present not older than I am,.”— 
“Well, let him come with you,” replied Barbara ; “ I see there is some 
mystery in the case.’” 

““We did not fail the next day, as soon as it was dark, to go to the 
house of those bigots, who had prepared a sumptuous entertainment 
for our reception. We immediately took off our beards and hermits’ 
dress, and, without ceremony, told them who we were. On their side, 
for fear of being surpassed by us in frankness, they showed what false 
devotees are capable of when they banish grimace. We spent almost 
all the night at table, and did not retire to our grotto till the dawn. 
We returned thither again in a very short time ; or rather, did the 
same thing, almost every day, during three months ; in which time we 
spent two-thirds of our money with these creatures; but a jealous lover 
has discovered the whole affair, and has denounced us to justice, which 
this day intended to visit the hermitage, and secure our persons. 
Yesterday, Ambrose, while he was begging at Cuenca, met one of our 
sisters, who gave him a note, saying, ‘One of my friends wrote this 
letter to me, which I was going to send to you by an express ; show 
it to brother John, and take your measures accordingly.’ Tt was 
this note, gentlemen, which Lamela delivered to me in your presence, 
and which has made us so suddenly quit our solitary habitation.” 


CHAPTER LI. 


The council which Don Raphael held with his hearers, and the adventure 
which happened to them when they designed to leave the wood. 


WueEn Don Raphael had ended his narration, which I thought a little 
tedious, Don Alphonso was so polite as to say it had amused him 
very much, Then Sefior Ambrose began, and addressing himself to his 
fellow adventurer, “ Don Raphael,” said he, “remember that the sun 
is set ; it will be proper, methinks, to deliberate upon wh&t we are 
to do.”—“ You are in the right,” replied his comrade ; “we must 
determine upon the place to which we go next.” —“ It is my opinion,” 
resumed Lamela, “that we should set forward without loss of time ;. 
reach Requena this night, and to-morrow enter the kingdom of 
Valencia, where we will give the rein to our industry. I foresee that 
we shall perform some successful achievements there.” His confederate 
who on that subject believed his presentiments infallible, assented 
to his opinion : as for Don Alphonso and me, leaving ourselves to 
the conduct of these honest people, we waited in silence for the result 
of the conference. | 

It being resolved, then, that we should take the road to Requena, 
we began to prepare ourselves for the journey. Wé made another 
meal like that of the morning, and we loaded the horse with the bottle 
and the remains of our provisions. Afterwards the approach of night 
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lent us that darkness which we needed for our more secure travelling, 
and we pushed forward to get out of the wood: but we had not gone 
a hundred yards when we discovered among the trees a light that made 
us very uneasy. “What is the meaning of that?” said Don Raphael ; 
“nerhaps the ferrets of justice have pursued us from Cuenga, under- 
stand that we are in this forest, and are come hither to search,”—* ] 
don’t believe that,” said Ambrose ; “these are rather travellers, who, 
"being surprised. by the night, have come into this wood to wait for day. 
But,” added he, “ { may be mistaken. I will go and reconnoitre while 
you stay here, and I will be back in a moment.” So saying, he ad- 
vanced towards the light, which was not far off; he approached it 
stealthily, pushed gently back the leavesand boughsthat were in hisway, 
and peeping with all the attention which the thing seemed to deserve, 
he saw on the grass, round a candle that was stuck burning in a lump 
of clay, four men sitting, who had just dispatched a pie, and emptied 
a large leathern bottle, which they embraced in turn. He likewise 
perceived, at some distance from them, a lady and a gentleman tied 
to some trees; and a little further, a chaise with two mules richly 
caparisoned. He guessed at once that the men were robbers ; and 
their discourse, which he overheard, assured him that he was not mis- 
taken in his conjecture. The four brigands were disputing about the 
lady, for whom they talked of drawing lots. Lamela having ascer- 
tained these facts returned to us, and faithfully related all he had seen 
and heard. “Gentlemen,” said Don Alphonso, then, “that lady and 
cavalier, whom the robbers have bound to trees, are perhaps persons 
of the first quality ; and shall we suffer them to fall victims to the 
barbarity aad brutality of thieves? Take my advice; let us attack 
these banditti, and put them all to death.”—“ With all my heart,” said 
Don Raphael; “I am as ready to do a good as a bad action.” Am- 
brose, on his part, signified his willingness to assist in such a laudable 
enterprise ; “for which,” said he, “I foresee we shall be well recom- 
pensed.” I dare likewise affirm, that on this occasion I was not at all 
afraid of the danger, and that no knight-errant ever showed more 
readiness to succour damsels in distress. But, not to conceal the 
truth, the danger was not great : for Lamela having reported that the 
arms of the robbers were piled at the distance of ten or twelve paces 
from them, it was no difficult matter for us to execute our design. 
We tied our horse to a tree, and approached as gently as possible the 
place where they were. They were talking with great warmth, and 
making a noise that helped us to surprise ‘en We made ourselves 
master of their arms before we were discovered, then firing a volley 
upon them, stretched them all breathless on the spot. 
During this expedition the light went out, and we remained in 
darkness. We did not delay, however, untying the man and woman, 
who were so much overpowered by their fear, that they had not power 
to thank us for what we had done in their behalf. It is true, indeed, 
they did not as yet know whether to look upon us as their deliverers, 
or as @ new troop of banditti, who had not rescued them from the 
others with any intention of treating them better. But we reassured 
them by telling them that we were about to conduct them to an hotel, 
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which Ambrose affirmed was not more than half a league from thence ; 
and that they might there take all sacacgt fl precautions for their 
security, in going whither their affairs called them. After this asgur- 
ance, with which they seemed very well satisfied, we replaced them 
in their chaise, and brought them out of the wood, leading the mules 
by the bridle. Our anchorites afterwards examined the pockets of 
the vanquished. Then we went to get Don Alphonso’s horse. We 
took also those that belonged to the thieves, which we found tied to 
trees near the field of battle; and rat Ga them all off, followed 
brother Anthony, who mounted one of the mules, in order to guide 
the chaise to the inn, at which, however, we did not arrive till two hours 
afterwards, although he had assured us that it was not far fromthe wood. 

We knocked loudly at the door, for everybody was gone to bed. 
The landlord and his wife got up in a hurry, and were not sorry to 
see their rest interrupted by the arrival of an equipage which pro- 
mised to spend more money than it did. The whole inn was lighted 
in a moment, Don Alphonso and the illustrious son of Lucinda offered 
their hands to help the cavalier and lady out of the chaise, and even 
served them as ushers to the chamber whither the landlord conducted 
them. There a great many compliments passed ; and we were not 
a little astonished when we understood it was the Count de Polan 
himself and his daughter Seraphina whom we had delivered. It is 
impossible to describe the surprise of that lady, as well as of Don 
Alphonso, when they recognised cach other. The count took no notice 
of it, so much was he otherwise engrossed, in recounting to us in what 
manner the robbers had attacked him ; and how they had scized his 
daughter and him, after having killed his postilion, page, and valet 
de chambre : he ended with telling us that he had a deep sense of the 
obligation he lay under to us ; and if we would come to him at Toledo, 
where he should be in a month, we should see that ho was not 
ungrateful. 

Nor did the daughter of this nobleman forget to thank us for her 
happy deliverance : and as Raphael and I imagined we should please 
Don Alphonso by giving him an opportunity of talking a moment in 
private with the young widow, we gratified his desire by amusing 
the Count de Polan. “ Fair Seraphina,” said Don Alphonso to the 
lady in a low voice, “I will no longer complain of the fate that com- 
ee me to live a man banished from society, since I have been so 

appy as to assist in the important service which you have received.” 
—* How !” answered she sighing, “is it you who have saved my life 
and honour? Is it to you that my father and I are so much indebted ? 
Ah, Don Alphonso ! why did you kill my brother?” She said no 
more: but he easily perceived by these words, and the toneén which 
they were aoa he that if he was violently in love with Seraphina, 
he was no less beloved by her. : 
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CHAPTER LIL 


The conduct of Gil Blas and his companions, after they quitted the 
Count de Polan. The important project which Ambrose formed ; 
and the manner in which tt was executed. 


Tux Count de Polan, having spent one-half of the night in thanking us 
and assuring us that we might depend upon his gratitude, called the 
landlord in order to consult with him about the means of getting in 
safety to Turis, whether he designed to go. We left the nobleman to 
take his measures for so doing; and departing from the inn, fol- 
lowed the road that Lamela was pleased to choose. 

After having travelled two hours, day surprised us near Campillo. 
We immediately betook ourselves to the mountains which are between 
that village and Requena, and there passed the day in reposing our- 
selves, and counting our finances, which were a good deal increased 
by the money of the robbers ; for above three hundred pistoles in all 
sorts of coins were found in their pockets. As soon as it was dark, 
we set forward again, and next morning entered the kingdom of 
Valencia. We retired to the first wood that presented itself to our 
view, and pushing a good way into it, arrived at a place through 
which a rivulet of crystal water gently glided in its way to join the 
streams of the Guadalaviar.* The shade projected by the trees, and 
the grass which the place afforded in abundance to our horses, would 
have determined us to halt here, even if we had not resolved upon it 
before. We alighted, therefore, and prepared to pass the day very 
agreeably ; but, when we went to brcakfast, found very little pro- 
visions left. We began to want bread, and our bottle was becoming 
a body without a soul. “Gentlemen,” said Ambrose, “the most 
charming retreats are but disagreeable without Bacchus and Ceres. 
Our provisions must be renewed ; I will for that purpose go to Xelva, 
a handsome town not above two leagues from hence; so that the 
jouuey will soon be finished.” So saying, he fixed the bottle and 

aversack on one of the horses, and mounting on it, went out of the 
wood with a despatch that poms a speedy return. 

He did not come back, however, so soon as we expected ; more 
than half of the day elapsed, and night began to cover the trees with 
her dusky wings, when we beheld our purveyor, whose stay had 
begun to cause us some uneasiness. He exceeded our expectation by 
the quantity of things with which he returned loaded : he brought 
not only the leathern bottle filled with excellent wine, and the knap- 
sack cgammed with bread and ‘all sorts of roasted game, but also a 
great bundle of clothes, which we observed with a great deal of atten- 
tion. He perceived it, and said with a smile, “ Messieurs, you look at 
these clothes with surprise, and I forgive you ; you do not know why 
I have bought them at Xelva. I defy Don Raphael and all the 

* The Guadalaviar, a river of Spain, rises on the confines of Arragon and New 
Castile ; and, after a south-east course through Valencia, falls into the sea below 

the city of that name. 
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world together to guess.” Saying these words, he opened the bundle 
to show us the contents in detail. He displayed a cloak, and a very 
long black robe : two doublets with their hose ; one of those inkhorns 
which are composed of two pieces tied together by a string, the horn 
of which is separated from the pencase ; a quire of fine white paper ; 
and a large seal, and green wax ; and when he had exhibited his 
whole purchase, Don Raphael said to him in a jocular way, “ Egad, 
Mr. Ambrose, it must be confessed you have made a fine bargain ! 
What use, if you please, do you intend to make of it ?”—“ An admir- 
able one!” fooled Lamela: “all these things have cost me but ten 
doubloons ; and I am persuaded that they will bring us in more than 
five hundred ; you may depend upon it, 1 am none of those who en- 
cumber themselves with useless effects ; and to convince you that I 
did not buy all this like a fool, I will communicate the project I have 
formed, a project which, without contradiction, is one of the most 
ingenious that the human mind ever conceived. I am sure I shall 
delight you when I tell you what it is. Listen to me.” 

“ Having furnished myself with bread,” continued he, “I went into 
a cook’s shop, where I ordered six partridges, as many pullets and 
young rabbits, to be put to the fire. hile they were cooking, a man 
came into the shop in a rage, and loudly complained of the beha- 
viour of a merchant in town. He said to the cook, ‘ By St. Jago! 
Samuel Simon is the most ridiculous merchant in Xelva; he has 
affronted me in the open shop. The covetous wretch would not 
give me credit for six ells of cloth, though he knows very well that I 
am a responsible tradesman, and that he can lose nothing by me. Is 
not he a strange animal? He sells willingly on credit to people of 
quality, and had rather venture with them than oblige an honest 
citizen without any risk. Wasthereeversuch madness? The cursed 
Jew! would he were taken in! My wish will be one day accom- 
plished. There are merchants enough of my opinion.’ 

‘“‘Hearing the tradesman speak in this manner, and say a great 
many things of the same nature, I took it into my head that I would 
revenge him and cheat this Samuel Simon. ‘Friend,’ said I to the 
man who ear eae te ‘ what is the character of this person whom you 
mention ?’—‘ A very bad one,’ answered he hastily ; ‘I assure you he 
is a rank usurer, though he affects the manners of a benevolent man. 
He was a Jew, who has turned Catholic; but, in his heart, he is 
still as much a Jew as ever Pilate was ; for they say he abjured for 
interest,’ 

“T lent an attentive ear to all the discourse of the tradesman, and 
did not fail, when I came out of the cook’s shop, to inquire for Samuel 
Simon’s house. A person showed it to me; I surveyed his shop 
examined everything ; and my imagination, ready at a call, sketche 
out a stratagem which I fully arranged, and which appeared worthy 
of the valet of Sefior Gil Blas. I went to a broker's, where I bought 
these clothes ; one suit for acting an inquisitor, another to represent 
a scrivener, and the third for playing the part of an alguazil. This 
is what I have done, and what has delayed my return.” | 

“Ah, my dear Ambrose !” cried Don Raphael, interrupting him in 
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& transport of joy ; “what a wonderful idea ! what a glorious plan | 
T am jealous of the invention, and would willingly give up the greatest 
acts of my life to be the author of such a scheme! . Yes, Lamela,’ 
added he, “TI see all the wisdom of thy design, the execution of which 
ought to give thee no uneasiness, Thou hast occasion for two good 
actors to second thee, and they are already found. Thou, who hast 
the air of a devotee, wilt act the inquisitor very well ; I will represent 
the secretary ; and Sefior Gil Blas, if he pleases, shall play ihe part 
of an alguazil. Thus,” continued he, “are the parts distributed : to- 
morrow we will act the piece, and I'll answer for its success, unless 
some of those unlucky accidents happen which confound the best- 
concerted designs.” 

I conceived as yet«but very confusedly the project which Don 
Raphael thought so good ; but the whole was explained to me at 
supper, and the trick seemed ingenious. After having despatched 
part of our game and made our leathern bottle undergo a copious 
evacuation, we stretched ourselves upon the grass, and were asleep 
in a short time. “Get up, get up!” cried Sefior Ambrose, at day- 
break ; “ people who have great enterprises to execute ought not to 
be lazy.” —“ Deuce take you, Mr. Inquisitor !” said Don Raphael, wak- 
ing, “how alert you are! that bodes no good to Mr. Simon.”—“ I 
grant it,” replied Lamela; “and will, moreover, tell you,” he added 
laughing, “that I dreamed this night I plucked the hair from his 
beard: 1s not that a villainous dream for him, Mr. Secretary?” These 
jokes were followed by a thousand more, which put us all in good 

umour ; we made a cheerful breakfast, and then prepared for acting 
our several parts. Ambrose put on the long gown and cloak, which 
gave him all the air of a commissary of the Holy Office. Don Raphael 
and I dressed ourselves likewise, so as to bear a tolerably good resem- 
blance to an attorney and an alguazil. We employed a good deal of 
time in disguising ourselves, and it was past two o'clock in the after- 
noon when we quitted the wood and set out for Xelva. It is true, 
indeed, we were in no hurry, as our comedy would not begin before 
the twilight : we therefore went at a very slow pace, and stopping at 
the city gate, waited there till night. 

As soon as it was dark, we left our horses in this place to the care 
of Don Alphonso, who was very glad that he had no other part to 
perform. Don Raphael, Ambrose, and I, went immediately into a 
publican’s in the neighbourhood ; and Mr. Inquisitor, going foremost, 
said to the landlord with great gravity, “ Master, I want to talk with 
you in private ; I have to communicate to you on affairs respecting 
the service of the Inquisition, consequently of great importance. 
The lagdlord took us into a parlour, where Lamela, finding him alone | 
with us, said, “I am a commissary of the Holy Office.” At these. 
words the publican grew pale, and replied, with a foltenne voice, that 
he hoped he had given no cause of complaint to the Holy Inquisition, 
“Therefore,” replied Ambrose, “ it has no intention of giving you an 
trouble. God forbid that, too prompt to punish, it should confount 
innocence with guilt! it is severe, but always just ; in a word, one 
must deserve its chastisements before he feels them. It was not you 
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who brought me to Xelva, but a certain merchant, called Samuel 
Simon, of whom we have received a very bad report. It is said that 
he is still a Jew, and embraced Christianity through motives purely 
carnal. I order you, therefore, in the name of the Holy Office, to 
tell me what you know of that man. Beware of excusing him, on 
account of his being your neighbour, and perhaps your friend ; for 
I declare, if I perceive in your evidence the least reserve, you yourself 
are a lost man. Come, secretary,” added he, turning to Raphael, 
“do your duty.” 

Mr. Secretary, who already had his paper and inkhorn in his hand, 
sat down at a table, and prepared, with the most scrious air in the 
world, to write the deposition of the landlord, who, on his part, 
protested that he would speak the truth. “ Well, then,” said the 
commissary-inquisitor to him, “let us begin; answer only my ques- 
tions; I ask no more. Do you seo Samuel Simon frequent the 
church ?”—“I have never observed,” said tho publican; “I don’t 
remember to have seen him at church.”—“ Good !” cried the inqui- 
sitor. ‘“ Write that he is never seen at church.”—“ TI don’t say so, Mr. 
Commissary,” replied the landlord ; “I only say that I never saw 
him there ; hc may bo in the same church with me, though I don’t 
perceive him.”—“ Iriend,” said Lamela, “you forget that you must 
not, in your examination, excuse Samuel Simon ; I have told you the 
consequences of it. You must mention only those things that are 
against him, and not one word in his favour.”—“ If that be the case, 
Seiior Licentiate,” resumed the landlord, “ you can’t reap much from 
my deposition. Iam not acquainted with the merchant in question, 
therefore can say neither good nor ill of him ; but if you want to know 
how he lives in his own family, I will go and call Gaspard, his ’pren- 
tice, whom you may interrogate ; he comes here sometimes, to make 
merry with his friends, and has such a tongue! he will chatter as 
much as you like, he will discover the whole life and conversation of 
his master; and, on my word, find employment enough for your 
secretary.” 

“T like your frankness,” said Ambrose, “and you show your zeal 
for the Holy Office by informing me of a man acquainted with the 
morals of Simon. I[ will report you to the Inquisition. Maie haste, 
then,” continued he, “and bring hither that same Gaspard whom you 
mention. But do things discreetly, that his master may have no sus- 
picion of what passes.” The publican acquitted himself of his com- 
mission with great secrecy and diligence, and returned bringing with 
him the merchant’s prone who was just such a very talkative young 
fellow as we wanted. ‘“ Welcome, child,” said Lamela to him ; “you 
see in me an Inquisitor nominated by the Holy Office to take informa- 
tion against Samuel Simon, who is accused of Judaism. You live 
with him, and consequently are witness to the greatest part of his 
actions. I do not believe it is necessary to warn you of the obligation 
you are under to declare all that you know of him, when I order you. 
to do so in the name of the Holy Inquisition.” —“ Sefior Licentiate,” 
replied the young man, “I am very ready to satisfy you on that head 
without being commanded in the name of the Holy Office. If my 
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master were to take me for his text, I am pee that he would 
not spare me; I will therefore deal as plainly with him, and tell you, 
in the first place, that he is a sullen man whose true sentiments it is 
impossible to discover,—one who affects all the exteriors of a holy man, 
but has not one scruple of virtue at bottom. He goes every evening 
to the house of a little Abigail.”——“ I am glad to hear that,” said Am- 
brose, interrupting him ; “and I see by what you say that heis a man 
of bad morals ; but answer precisely to the questions I am going to 
ask. I am particularly enjoined to learn what are his sentiments 
with respect to religion: Tell me, do you eat pork in your house ?”— 
“T don’t think,” replied Gaspard, “that we have eaten it twice during 
the whole year that I have lived with him.”—‘“ Very well,” resumed 
master inquisitor ; “write, secretary, that pork is never caten in the 
house of Samuel Simon. But, to make amends for that, you doubt- 
Jess cat lamb sometimes.”—“ Yes, sometimes,” replied the ’prentice 
“we had some, for example, last Kaster.”—‘‘ A lucky epoch !” crie 
the commissary. ‘“ Write, secretary, that Simon keeps the Passover. 
This goes on excellently well! and, methinks, we have received good 
intelligence.” 

“Tell me also, friend,” added Lamela, “if you have ever seen 
your master caress little children.”—“ A thousand times,” replied 
Gaspard ; “when he sees little boys pass by his shop, if they are at 
all handsome, he stops and fondles them.”—“ Write, Mr. Secretary,” 
said the inquisitor, interrupting him, “that Samuel Simon is sus- 
pected of decoying Christian children into his house, in order to kill 
them. A fine proselyte, indeed!. Oh ho! Mr. Simon, you shall 
have to do with the Holy Office, take my word for it! You must not 
imagine that you will be allowed to make your barbarous sacrifices 
with impunity. Courage! zealous Gaspard,” said he to the ’prentice ; 
“ declare all that you know of the matter, and give us to understand 
that this false Catholic is more attached than ever to the Jewish 
customs and ceremonies. Does not he spend one day of the week in 
total inaction ?”—“ No,” answered Gaspard, “I have not observed 
that ; I only perceive that on some days he shuts himself up in his 
closet, where he remains a long time.”——“ Ah ha!” cried the commis- 
sary, “ hekeceps the Sabbath, as sure as Iam an inquisitor. Mark, 
secretary, mark that he religiously observes the fast of the Sabbath. 
Ah! the abominable wretch! I have only one thing more to ask. 
Does not he speak also of Jerusalem ?”—“ Very often,” replied the 
young man. “ He relates to us the history of the Jews, and in what 
manner the temple of Jerusalem was destroyed.”—“ Right!” said 
Ambrose. “Mr. Secretary, let not this piece of intelligence escape 
you: write in large characters that Samuel Simon breathes nothing 

ut the &storation of the temple, and that he meditatcs night and 
day the re-establishment of his nation. Ido not want to know any 
more ; therefore it is needless to ask any other questions. What the 
trusty Gaspard has deposed is enough to bring a whole Ghetto to 
the stake.” 

After Mr. Commissary of the Holy Office had thus interrogated 
the ’preritice, he told him he might retire ; but ordered him, in the 
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name of the Holy Inquisition, to conceal from his master every tittle 
of what had passed. Gaspard promised to obey, and took his leave. 
We did not delay long after he went out, but leaving the public-house 
as gravely as we had entered, went and knocked at the door of Samuel 
Simon, who opened it with his own hand, and if he was astonished to 
see three such figures as we were, he was much more so when Lamela, 
being spokesman, said to him with an imperious tone, “ Mr. Samuel, 
IT command you, in the name of the Holy Inquisition, of which I have 
the honour to be commissary, to deliver into my hand this instant the 
key of your closet. I want to seeif I cannot find something to justify 
the informations which have been presented to us against you.” 

The merchant, confounded at these words, reeled two steps back- 
ward as if he had received a blow on the chest. Far from suspectin. 
us of any trick, he believed implicitly that some secret enemy wante 
to subject him to the suspicion of the Holy Office. Perhaps, too. 
knowing himself to be no good Catholic, he had cause to be atraid of 
an information. Be that as it will, I never saw a man more distressed. 
He obeyed without resistance, and opened his closet with all the 
respect a man could show who js in terror of the Inquisition. “ At 
least,” said Ambrose, while he went in, “at least you receive the 
orders of the Holy Office without contumacy. But,” added he, “retire 
into another room, and leave me at liberty to perform my function.” 
Samuel was as obedient to this order as to the first ; he remained in 
his shop, while we three entered his closet and began to search for his 
cash, which we easily found, for it was in an open coffer, and in much 
greater quantity than we could carry off, consisting of a great number 
of bags piled ee one another, but the whole in silver. We should 
have liked gold better ; but things being as they were, we were fain 
to accommodate ourselves to necessity, and fill our pockets with 
ducats. We stuffed our breeches with them, and crammed them into 
every other part which we judged proper to conceal them. In short, 
we were heavy laden, though our cargo did not appear ; and this was 
owing to the address of Ambrose and Don Raphael, who, by their 
behaviour on this occasion, showed that there is nothing ike one’s 
being master of his trade. 

After having done our business so successfully, we came out of the 
closet, and, for a reason that the reader will easily guess, Mr. Inquisitor 
took out his padlock and fixed it to the door cali his own hand; then 
applying the seal, said to Simon, “ Mr. Samuel, I forbid you, in the 
name of the Holy Inquisition, to touch this padlock, as well as the 
seal, which you are bound to respect, since it is the true seal of the 
Holy Office. I will return at the same hour to-morrow in order to 
take it off, and bring further orders for you.” So saying, he made 
him open the street-door, through which we joyfully passed one 
after the other. When we had gone about fifty yards, we began to walk 
with such speed and nimbleness that we scarce touched the ground 
notwithstanding the burdens which we carried. We soon got out of 
town, and remounting our horses, pushed towards Segorba, giving: 
thanks to the god Mercury for such a happy event. , 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


The Resolution which Don Alphonso and Gil Blas formed after this 
Adventure. 


WE travelled all night according to our laudable custom, and found 
ourselves, at break of day, near a little village two leagues from Se- 
gorba. As we were all fatigued, we willingly quitted the highway, 
to get among some willows, which we perceived at the bottom of a 
little hill, ten or twelve hundred paces from the village, in which we 
did not think proper to stop. We found that the willows yielded an 
agreeable nade, eing watered by a small rivulet; and the place 
suiting our taste, we resolved to spend the day in it. Alighting, 
therefore, we unbridled our horses to let them feed, and lay down 
upon the grass, where we took a little repose. We then emptied our 
knapsack and leathern bottle, and having made a plentiful breakfast, 
counted all the money which we had taken from Samuel Simon, 
and which amounted to three thousand ducats; so that, with this 
sum, and what we had before, we might have boasted of being well 
off. 

As it was necessary for some of us to go and buy provisions, Am- 
brose and Don Raphael, having quitted their dress of inquisitor and 
secretary, said that ey would take that charge upon themselves ; 
that the adventure at Xelva had only whetted their appetite ; that 
they longed. to be at Segorba, to see if some occasion would not offer 
of striking a new stroke. ‘You have nothing to do,” added the son 
of Lucinda, “ but wait for us under these willows ; we will not belong 
but will rejoin you ina very short time.” —“ Sefior Don Raphael,” cri 
I laughing, “bid us rather wait for you till doomsday ; if you leave 
us now, I believe we need not ely to see you sooner.”—“ We are 
affronted by your suspicion,” replied Sefior Ambrose; “but we de- 
serve it at_your hands; your distrust is excusable, after what we did 
at Valladolid ; and we cannot blame you for thinking that we will 
make no more scruple of forsaking you than of abandoning our com- 
rades in that city: but, however, you are mistaken. The confederates 
from whose company we withdrew, were persons of very bad charac- 
ter, and their society began to grow insupportable. We must do jus- 
tice to people of our profession, by affirming that there are no asso- 
clates in civil life less divided by interest than they ; but when there 
1s not a conformity of inclinatton among them, their good understand- 
ing may be broken, as well as that of the rest of mankind. Where- 
fore, Sefigr Gil Blas,’ added Lamela, “we beg that you and Don 
Alphonso will have a little more confidence in us; and let not the 
desire of Don Raphael and me to go to Segorba give you the least 
uneasiness.” 

“Tt is an easy matter,” said the son of Lucinda, “to rid them of all 
cause of anxiety: let them remain masters of the cash, and then they 
will have, in their own hands, good security for our return. You see, 
Sefior Gil Blas,” added he, “that we come to the point at once. You 
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shall have pledges in your hands, and I can assure you that Ambrose 
and I will set out without the least aprrchension of your breaking your 
trust. After such a certain mark of our fidelity, won’t you trust en- 
tirely to our promise ?”—“ Yes, gentlemen,” said I ; “and you may now 
do what you please.” They departed immediately with the leathern 
bottle and knapsack, leaving me under the willows with Don Al- 
phonso ; who, after they were gone, said to me, “Sefior Gil Blas, I 
rust disclose my sentiments to you. I upbraid myself with having 
had the weakness to go so far with those two sharpers ; you cannot 
imagine how often I have repented of my conduct. Yesterday, while 
I took care of the horses, I made a thousand mortifying. reflections. 
I considered that it ill became a young man, who has principles of 
honour, to live with such wicked wretches as Don Raphael and 
Lamela: that if, unluckily, one day (as may very likely penal a 
trick should miscarry, by which we shall fall into the hands of jus- 
tice, I shall be shametully punished with them as a thief, and undergo 
the most infamous chastisement. These images incessantly occur to 
my fancy ; and I own I have resolved, that I may no longer be an 
accomplice of their misdemeanours, to separate from them for ever. 
I do not believe,” continued he, “that you will disapprove of my 
design.”——“ No, I assure you,” answered 1; “though you have seen 
me act the part of an alguazil, in the comedy of Samuel Simon, do 
not imagine such a performance is tomy taste. I take heaven to wit- 
ness, that while I played such a part, I said within myself, ‘In faith, 
Gil Blas, if justice should come now and seize you by the collar 
you would richly deserve the salary which she would bestow !’ t 
feel myself, therefore, not more inclined than you, Sefior Don Al- 
phonso, to remain longer in such bad company ; and if you will give 
me leave, I will accompany you. When the gentlemen return, we 
will demand our share of the finances, and to-morrow morning, or 
this very night, bid them an eternal adieu.” 

The beautiful Seraphina’s lover approved of my proposal: “ Let 
us,” said he, “get into Valencia, and embark for Italy, where we may 
engage in the Venetian service. Is it not better to embrace the profes- 
sion of arms, than to lead this base guilty life? We shall even bein a 
condition to make a pretty good figure with the money eich we have. 
Not that I can use such ill-gotten wealth without remorse ; but, be- 
sides, being compelled by necessity to do so for a time, Tam resolved 
and solemnly swear to repay Samuel Simon, if ever it gain the least 
money in war.” TI assured Don Alphonso that I entertained the same 
sentiments ; and, in short, we resolved to leave our comrades next 
morning before day. We had not the least temptation to profit by 
their absence, that is, to decamp immediately with the cash « the con- 
fidence they had shown, in leaving us masters of the money, did not 
permit us to harbour such a thought. | 

Ambrose and Don Raphael returned from Segorba in the evening ; 
and the first thing they told us was, that their journey had been pros- 
porous ; that they had laid the foundation of a swindle, which in all 
likelihood would be more advantageous than the last. The son of 
Lucinda was then going to inform us of the particulars, when Don 
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Alphonso interrupted him, and said very civilly that, not having been 
born for their manner of life, he had resolved to separate from them. 
I told them, for my part, that I had the same design. They used all 
their endeavours, 1n vain, to engage us to accompany them in their 
expeditions. We took leave of them next day, after having made an 
equal partition of the moncy, and proceeded on our way to Valencia. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


How Don Alphonso found his wishes fulfilled, after a disagreeable 
ancident ; and by what adventure Gil Blas, of a sudden, saw 
himself in a happy situation. 


WE pushed forward cheerfully, as far as Bunol; where, unfortunately, 
being obliged to halt, Don Alphonso fell sick of a high fever, with 
violent paroxysms, which made me fear for his life. Luckily there 
was no physician 1n the me and I was quit for my fear. He was 
out of danger at the end of three days, and my care helped to re- 
establish his health. He showed himself very sensible of what I had 
done for him ; and as we felt a reciprocal kindness for one another, 
we swore an eternal friendship. ) 

e betook ourselves again to the road, still resolved, when we 
should arrive at Valencia, to take the first opportunity of a passage 
into Italy ; but Heaven, which had prepared a happy destiny for us, 
disposed of us otherwise. Seeing a number of peasants, of both sexes, 
dancing in a circle, and making merry, before the gate of a fine castle 
we approached to behold their mirth ; and Don Alphonso expected 
nothing less than the surprise with which he was seized all of a sudden. 
He perceived the Baron de Steinbach ; who, having also recognised 
him, ran to him with open arms, saying, in a transport of joy, “Ah, 
Don Alphonso! is it you? what an agreeable rencounter is this! 
While inquiry is made after you all over the kingdom, chance pre- 
sents you to my view.” — 

My companion, alighting immediately, ran and embraced the baron, 
whose joy seemed immoderate. “Come, my son,” said the good old 
man, “you will now know who you are, and enjoy the most perfect 
happiness.” So saying, he led him into the castle, which t like- 
wise entered with them ; for while they embraced: one another, I had 
alighted, and tied our horses to a tree. The master of the castle was 

the first pesson whom we met. He was 2 man about fifty years of 
age, and of a very engaging aspect. “Sefior,” said the Baron de 
Steinbach, presenting Don Alphonso to him, “behold your son!” At 
these words Don Cesar de Leyva Ave was the master of the castle 
called) threw his arms about Don Alphonso’s neck, and weeping with 
oy, “My dear son,” said he, “you -see in me the author of your 
veing. If I have let pou remain long in ignorance of your birth, be- 
lieve me, I did so with a cruel violence to myself. I have a thousand 
times sighed with sorrow on your account, but I could not do otherwise 
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IT married your mother for love. She was of a birth inferior to mine, 
and I lived under the authority of a harsh father, which compelled me 
to keep secret a marriage contracted without his consent. e Baron 
de Steinbach alone was in my confidence, and it was in concert with me 
that he brought you up. At length, my father is no more, and I am 
now at liberty to declare you my sole heir. This isnot all,” added he ; 
“vou shall be married to a young lady, whose nobility equals mine.” 
—Sefior,” cried Don Alphonso, interrupting him, “do not make me 
pay too dearly for the happiness which you bestow. Cannot I know 
that I have the honour of being your son, without learning at the 
same time that you wish to make me unhappy? Ah, sir! be not more 
cruel than your own father ; who, though he did not approve of your 

assion, was not so severe as to force you to marry.”—“ Son,” replied 
Don Cesar, “I do not intend to tyrannize over your affections ; but 
be so obliging as to see the lady whom I destine for you ; this is all I 
exact of your obedience. Though she is a charming creature, and a 
very advantageous match for you, I promise not to constrain you to 
make her your wife. She is now in the castle ; follow me, and you 
will own that there never was a more charming person.” So saying 
he conducted Don Alphonso into an apartment, whither I followed 
them, with the Baron de Steinbach. | 

There was the Count de Polan, with his two daughters, Seraphina 
and Julia, and Don Ferdinand, his son-in-law, who was nephew to 
Don Cesar; there were other ladies and gentlemen present also. 
Don Ferdinand, as was already observed, had carried off Julia; and 
it was on the occasion of the marriage of these two lovers that the 
peasants of the neighbourhood were assembled to make merry. As 
soon as Don Alphonso appeared, and his father had presented him to 
the company, the Count de Polan rose, and running to embrace 
him, said, “Welcome, my deliverer! Don Alphonso,” added he, 
“observe the power that virtue has on generous minds ; if you killed 
my son, you have also saved my life. I sacrifice my resentment to 
you and give you that same Seraphina whose honour you preserved. 

n this manner I acquit myself of my obligation.” The son of Don 
Cesar did not fail to testify to the Count de Polan how rauch he was 
affected with his generosity ; and I do not know whether he felt more 
joy in discovering his birth, or in learning that he was to be Seraphina’s 

usband. In effect, that marriage was celebrated in a few days after, 
to the infinite satisfaction of the parties most interested. 

As I was also one of the Count’s deliverers, that nobleman, who 
knew me again, assured me he would take upon himself the care of 
making my fortune. I thanked him for his generosity, but would not 
leave Don Alphonso, who made me steward of his house, and honoured 
me with his confidence. Scarcely was he married, when, the trick 
which had been played upon Samuel Simon lying on his conscience, 
he sent me to that merchant, with all the money which had been 
stolen from him. I went accordingly to make restitution; and 
began the business of a steward by doing that which ought to be 
the end of it. 
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CHAPTER LV. 
The Amours of Gil Blas and Dame Lorenca Sephora. 


I WENT accordingly to Xelva to make restitution of the three thousand 
ducats which we had stolen from Samuel Simon, and will freely own 
I was tempted on the road to convert the money to my own use in 
order to begin my stewardship under happy auspices. This I might 
have done with impunity ; for, had I travelled five or six days, and 
then returned, as if I had acquitted myself of my commission, Don 
Alphonso and his father would never have suspected my fidelity. 
Everything favoured me. I did not yield, however, to the temptation, 
but surmounted it like a lad of honour—a victory not a little com- 
mendable in a young fellow who had associated with great cheats. 
There are a great many who have only associated with honest people 
not so sérupulous—those especially who are entrusted with sums 
which they may keep without injuring their reputation. 

After having made restitution to the merchant, who expected nothing 
less, I returned to the castle of Leyva. The Count de Polan had left ; 
he had set out again for Toledo with Julia and Don Ferdinand. I 
found my new master more captivated than ever with Seraphina, his 
Seraphina enchanted with him, and Don Cesar charmed atk the pos- 
session of them both. IJ endcavoured'to gain the friendship of that 
tender father, and succeeded. I became steward of the family, regu- 
lated everything in it, received money from the farmers, disbursed for 
the expense of housekeeping, and had a despotic authority over all the 
servants. But, contrary to the usual practice of stewards, I did not 
abuse my power. I did not turn away those domestics who displeased 
me, nor did I expect that the rest should be entirely devoted to my 
will. If they addressed themselves directly to Don Cesar or his son 
when they wanted any favour, far from thwarting their interest, I 
always spoke in their behalf. The marks of affection which I every 
moment received from my masters inspired me with zeal for their 
service, and I had nothing but their interest in view. There was no 
Jegerdemai? in my administration ; and I was such a steward as is 
not every day to be met with. While I enjoyed the happiness of my 
condition, Love, as if he had been jealous of that which fortune had 
done for me, willed that I should owe some favours to him also, and 
gave birth in the heart of Dame Lorenca Sephora, chief waiting- 
woman to Seraphina, to a violent inclination for master steward. My 
conquest (to welate things like a faithful historian) glanced upon her 
fiftieth year ; but a lively look, an agreeable countenance, and two fine 
eyes, which she knew how to use to the best advantage, might be said 
to make her still pass for an object of an intrigue. I could have wished 
only for a few roses in her complexion, for she was extremely pale—a 
pene which I did not fail to attribute to the austerity of 
celibacy. ; ‘ 

The lady strove to attract me for a long time by looks, in which her 
passion was painted ; but instead of answering her glances | at first 
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seemed not to perceive her design, by which behaviour I appeared to | 
her as a novice in gallantry—a discovery that she did not dislike. 
Imagining, therefore, that she ought no longer to confine herself to 
the language of the eyes with a young man whom she believed to be 
more innocent than he was, she declared her sentiments in form, 
during the very first conversation we had together, that I might not. 
be seaoratt of them for the future. This she performed like one who 
had been at school. She feigned to be disconcerted while she spoke to 
me ; and after having freely expressed all she had to say, hid her face 
to make me believe she was ashamed of letting me see her weakness. 
There was no resisting ; and though I was determined more by vanit 
than inclination, I showed myself very sensible of her affection. 
even affected to be urgent, and acted the passionate lover so well that 
I attracted her reproaches. Lorenca reproved me, but with so much 
gentleness, that while she recommended moderation to me, she seemed. 
not at all sorry at my want of it. J should have pushed things still 
further if the beloved object had not been afraid of giving me a bad 
opinion of her virtue by granting me too easy a victory. We there- 
fore parted till another occasion, Sephora persuaded that her false 
resistance made me look upon her as a vestal, and I elevated with the 
sweet hope of bringing the adventure soon to a conclusion. 

My affairs were in this happy situation when one of Don Cesar’s 
footmen told me a piece of news which moderated my joy. This 
‘young fellow was one of those curious domestics who make it their 
business to discover all that passes in the family. As he was ve 
assiduous in paying his court to me, and regaled me every day wit 
something new, he came one morning and told me that he had made 
a pleasant discovery, which he would communicate to me on condition 
that I should keep it a secret, because it regarded Dame Lorenga 
Sephora, whose resentment (he said) he was afraid of incurring. I 
was too eager to hear what he had to say not to promise secrecy ; and 
without seeming to be the least interested, I asked him, with all the 
indifference I could affect, what the discovery was with which he 
intended to entertain me. “ Lorenga,” said he, “ every evening pri- 
vately admits into her apartment the surgeon of the village, a very 
fine young fellow, and the rogue always remains with hea consider- 
able time. I am willing to believe,” added ho, with a satirical smile, 
“that this behaviour may be very innocent ; but you must allow that 
a young man gliding mysteriously into a maiden’s chamber is suffi- 
cient to cause one to judge ill of her.” 

Although this report gave me as much pain asif I had been actually 
in love, I took care to conceal my vexation. I even constrained my- 
self so much as to laugh at the news that pierced me to the very soul, 
But I indemnified myself for that constraint as soon as I“yas alone, 
I cursed, I swore, and mused upon the resolution I should take. Some- 
times, despising Lorenga, I proposed to abandon her, without even 
deigning to come to an explanation with the coquette; and some- 
times, imagining that I was bound in honour to banish the surgeon 
from the house, I formed the design of challenging him to single 
combat. This last.resolution prevailed. I lay in ambush towards 
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the evening ; and, sure enough, perceived my man enter with a 
mysterious air the apartment of my duenna. This was enough to re- 
awaken my fury. I went out of the castle and posted myself on the 
road by which the gallant must.return. Here I waited for him 
without flinching, and every moment the desire of fighting him in- 
creased. At length my enemy appeared, and I went forward some 
yards like a Drawcansir; but I do not know how it happened, I found 
myself all of a sudden seized, like one of Homer’s heroes, with an 
emotion of fear that arrested my steps, and I stood as much con- 
founded as Paris when he presented hones to fight Menelaus. I 
began to consider my man, who seemed strong and vigorous, and his 
sword appeared to be of an excessive length. All this had its cffect 
upon me ; nevertheless, out of a point of honour, or otherwise, though 
I saw the danger with magnifying eyes, and, in spite of nature, which 
made obstinate efforts to make me desist, I had the boldness to 
advance towards the surgeon and unsheath my rapier. 

Surprised at my action, he cried, “‘ What is the matter, Seiior Gil 
Blas? what is the meaning of these demonstrations of a knight-errant? 
You are pleased to be merry, I suppose ?”—“ No, Sefior Barber,” I re- 
plied ; “ ee in a very serious humour, and want to know wae or 
not you are as brave as gallant. You must not expect that I willlet you 
possess in tranquillity the favours of the lady whom you visit at the 
castle.”—“ By St. Come!”* said the surgeon, bursting into a loud 
laugh, “here is a pleasant adventure. Kgad ! appearances are very 
deceitful.” From these words, imagining that he was as little inclined 
to fight as I, I became more insolent, and said, “ I'riend, that won’t 
pass ; don’t think that I will be satisfied with a simple denial,” — I 
see, then,” answered he, “that I shall be obliged to speak in order to 
prevent the mischief which might happen to you or me; and I must 
reveal a secret, although people of our profession cannot be too dis- 
creet. If Dame Lorenga admits me by stealth into her apartment, it 
is with a view of concealing her distemper from the servants. She 
has an inveterate cancer in her back, which I dress every evening. 
This is the cause of the visits which alarm you ; you may henceforth 
keep your mind at ease. Though,” added he, “if you are not satisfied 
with this declaration, but absolutely bent upon coming to blows, speak 
the word; I am your man.” So saying, he drew his long rapier, 
which made me shiver, and put himself upon his guard with an air 
that nies me no good. “ Knough,” said I to him, sheathing my 
sword ; “I am not se‘ brutal as to refuse to hear reason: after what 
you have told me you are no longer my enemy. Let us embrace.” 

At this discourse, which showed him that I was not such a devil 
as I at first apes to be, he laughed, put up his rapier, gave me 
his hand ; and, in short, we parted the best friends in the world. 
_.From that moment, Sephora presented nothing but disagreeable 
ideas to my imagination. I avoided every opportunity she gave me 
of conversing with her in private; and that with such care and 
affectation, that she perceived my disgust. Astonished at such a 


* St. Come was a physician and martyr, therefore properly invoked by the 
surgeon. 
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change, she resolved to know the catise; and at length, finding an 
oceasion to speak with me apart, “ Mr. Steward!” said she, “pray 
tell me why you avoid the sight of me. Instead of seeking, as you 
formerly did, opportunities to converse with me, you seek to avoid 
me. It is true, I made the first advances, but you made suitable 
returns. Recollect, if you please, the private conversation we had 
together : you were then all fire, but now you are all ice. What is 
the meaning of all this?” A very delicate question for a plain man ! 
Consequently, it embarrassed me not a little. I do not remember the 
answer which I made; but it displeased very much, and that was 
enough. Sephora, though, by her sweet modest air, one would have 
taken her for a lamb, was a very tigress when her wrath prevailed. 
“I thought,” said she, darting at me a look full of spite and rage, 
“that I did a great deal of honour to a little fellow like you, in dis- 
covering to him those sentiments which noble cavaliers would have 
gloried in exciting: but I am justly punished for having vapicilana 
abased them to a wretched adventurer.” Had she stopped here, 
should have thought to myself I had escaped easily. Her tongue, 
obedient to her fury, honoured me with a hundred epithets, every one 
more hitter than another. I ought to have heard them in cool blood ; 
and reflected, that in disdaining the triumph of her virtue which t 
had attempted, I had committed a crime that no woman can forgive. 
But I was too passionate to bear reproaches at which a sensible man, 
in my place, would have laughed; and my patience forsook me. 
“Madam,” said I, “we ought not to despise anybody ; if those noble 
cavaliers of whom you speak had seen your back, 1 am sure their 
curiosity would have proceeded no further.” I had no sooner uttered 
these words than the furious duenna gave me the rudest box on the 
ear that ever an affronted woman bestowed. I did not wait for a 
second ; but, by a speedy flight, avoided a shower of blows that 
would certainly otherwise have fallen on me. 

I thanked Heaven when I found myself extricated out of this 
troublesome affair, and imagined I had nothing more to fear, since 
the lady had revenged herself. I thought that, for her own honour, 
she would never mention the adventure ; and, indeed, fifteen days 
elapsed before I heard anything of the matter. I myself began to 
forget it, when I understood that Sephora was ill. 1 was humane 
enough to be afflicted at the news: I pitied the lady ; and believin 
that, not being able to overcome a passion so ill requited, she ha 
fallen a victim to her unhappy love, I reflected with sorrow that I 
was the cause of her indisposition, and at least lamented the duenna, 
if I could not love her. How much was I mistaken in her! Her 
tenderness changed into hate; and, at that time, her whoks study 
was to do me mischief. 

One morning, being alone with Don Alphonso, and observing that 
young gentleman pensive and sad, I begged, in a respectful manner,. 
to know the cause. “Iam chagrined,” suic he, “to find Seraphina 
weak, ungrateful, and unjust. You are astonished,” added he, per- 
ceiving that I listened with surprise ; “and yet nothing is more true. 
I don’t know what cause you may have given Dame Lorenca to hate 
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you; but you are assuredly become so odious to her, that if you do 
not leave the castle with the utmost despatch, her death, she says, will 
be inevitable. You ought not to doubt that Seraphina, who has a 
regard for you, at first revolted against a hate which she could not 
gratify without injustice and ingratitude. But, in short, she is a 
woman. She has a tender affection for Sephora, who brought her up; 
and that governante is a sort of mother to her, whose death she wou d 
reproach herself with, if she was not weak enough to satisfy this her 
desire. As for me, notwithstanding the love that attaches me to 
Seraphina, I shall never have the base complaisance to yield to her 
sentiments on this subject. Perish all the duennas in ee before [ 
consent to the removal of a young man whom I consider more as a 
brother than a domestic !” 

Alphonso having spoken thus, I said to him, “Senor, I am born.to 
be the sport of fortune! I thought she would have ceased to perse- 
cute me in your house, where everything flattered me with the hope 
of happy days. But however agreeable my situation may be, I must 
give it up.”—“ No, no !” cried the generous son of Don Cesar ; “leave 
me to make Seraphina hear reason. It shall never be said tat you 
have been sacrificed to the caprice of a duenna, to whom too much 
deference has been paid in other respects.” 

“ Sir,” said I, “you will only provoke Seraphina, by resisting her 
will. I had much rather retire, than, by a longer stay in this place, 
run the risk of breeding any division between such a happy pair: 
that would be a misfortune for which I should never be consoled.” 

Don Alphonso forbade me to take any such resolution ; and I saw 
him so fixed in the design of supporting me, that Lorenga would 
undoubtedly have met with a rebutt, if I had to oppose her, which I 
should have done if I had listened to my resentment. There were 
moments, when piqued with the duenna, I was tempted to expose 
her ; but when I came to consider, that in revealing her shame 
I should stab the heart of a poor creature, of whose unhappiness 
was the cause, and that two incurable distempers were visibly con- 
ducting to the grave, my resentment was changed into compassion ; 
and I concluded, that since I was such a dangerous mortal, I ought 
in conscidnce to re-establish, by my retreat, the tranquillity of the 
castle. This resolution I executed the very next morning before day, 
without bidding adieu to my two masters ; lest, through friendship 
for me, they should oppose my departure. I contented myself wit 
leaving in my chamber a paper wherein was contained an exact 
account of my administration. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


The fate of Gil Blas after he quitted the castle of Leyva, and the 
happy consequence that attended the bad success of his amours. 


I was mounted on a good horse of my own, with two hundred pistoles 
in my portmanteau, the best part of which I had got by the banditti 
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whom we slew, and the share of the three thousand ducats which 
had been stolen from Samuel Simon; for Don Alphonso, without 
making me restore my share of the plunder, had made restitution of 
the whole sum out of his own pocket. Wherefore, considering my 
effects as wealth become lawful, I enjoyed it without scruple. I was 
in possession of ‘a fund, therefore, which did not allow me to be much 
concerned for the future, over and above the confidence which one of 
my age always has in his own merit; besides, Toledo presented an 
agreeable asylum ; for I did not at all doubt that the Count de Polan 
-would be pleased with an opportunity of obliging one of his deliverers 
with a kind reception, and an apartment in his house. But this 
nobleman J looked upon as my last resource ; and resolved, before 1 
should apply to him, to spend part of my money in travelling through 
the kingdom of Murcia and Grenada, which I longed particularly to 
see. With this design I set out for Almanza, whence continuing my 
journey, I went from city to city, as far as Grenada, without meeting 
with any misfortune. Fortune, satisfied with having played me so 
many tricks, seemed willing at length to leave me in quiet: but the 
traitress was preparing many others for me, as will be seen hereafter. 
One. of the first persons I met in the streets of Grenada was Don 
Fernando de Leyva, who was, as well as Don Alphonso, son-in-law to 
the Count de Polan. We were equally surprised at seeing one 
another in that place. “Sefior Gil Blas!” cried he, “how came you 
to bein this city ? What business brings you hither ?”—“ Sefior,” said 
I, “if you are astonished to see me in this country, you will be much 
more so when you hear the cause of my quitting the Sefior Don 
Cwsar and his son.” Then I recounted all that had passed between 
Sephora and me, without the least disguise. He laughed heartily at 
the adventure ; then growing serious again, “Friend,” said he, “I 
offer you my mediation in this affair, and will write to my sister-in- 
law.” —“ By no means, Sefior,” said I, interrupting him ; “ pray don’t 
write ; for I did not leave the castle of Leyva with any intention to 
return, Make, if you please, another use of the regard you have for 
me; and if any of your friends has occasion for a secretary or 
steward, I beg you will speak to him in my favour. I dare assure 
you, that you shall have no cause to repent of your recommendation.” 
—“ With all my heart,” he replied ; “ if will do what you desire: Tam 
come to Grenada to visit an old aunt who is ill, and I shall stay here 
three weeks longer ; at the end of which, I shall set out on my return 
to my castle at Lorqui, where I have left Julia. I lodge here,” added 
he, showing me a house about a hundred yards from us; “come and 
call on me some hours hence ; by that time, perhaps, I shall have dis- 
covered some suitable post for you.” s 
And, indeed, at our very next meeting, he said, “ The Archbishop 
of Grenada, my kinsman and friend, wants a young man of letters, 
ossessed of a good handwriting, to make fair copies of his writings : 
or he is a great author, has composed a vast number of homilies, 
and writes more every day, which he preaches with applause. 
As I believe you are such a one as he wants, I proposed you to him, 
and he has promised to take you into his service. Go and present 
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yourself to a in my name; and you may judge, by the reception 
gear you sh receive. whether or not I have spoken in your 
ehalf. : 

This was such a place as I desired : therefore having dressed to 
the best advantage, in order to appear before the prelate, I repaired 
one morning to the archbishop’s palace. If I were to imitate the 
authors of romance, I should here give a pompous description of the 
episcopal palace of Grenada: I should enlarge upon the structure of 
the building, extol the richness of the furniture, describe the statues 
and pictures, and not spare the readers the least tittle of the stories 
they represented : but [ shall content myself with observing, that it 
equalled the royal palace in magnificence. 

I found in the apartments a crowd of ecclesiastics and gentlemen 
of the sword, the greatest part of whom were the officers of his grace ; 
his almoners, his gentlemen, his ushers, and his valets de chambre. 
The lay attendants were, almost all, so superbly dressed, that one 
would have taken them for noblemen rather than domestics, by their 
haughty looks and affectation of being men of consequence. I could 
not help laughing as I looked at them, and ridiculing them within 
myself. ‘ Egad!” said I, “these people are very happy in bearing 
the yoke of servitude, without feeling 1t ; for, if they felt it, I imagine 
that their behaviour would be less assuming.” Addressing myself to 
a grave jolly personage that stood at the door of the archbishop’s 
closet, in order to open and shut it when there was occasion, I asked 
civilly if I could not speak with his grace. “ Wait,” said he drily, “ his 
grace is coming out to go to mass, and he will give you a moment’s 
audience in passing.” I did not reply. TI armed myself with patience, 
and endeavoured to enter into conversation with some of the officers ; 
but they began to examine me from head to foot, without deigning 
to speak one syllable ; and then looked at one another, smiling with 
disdain at the liberty which I had taken to mingle in their discourse, 
I was, I own, quite disconcerted at seeing myself treated in this 
manner by valets; and had hardly recovered from the confusion in 
which : was, when the closet-door opened, and the archbishop 
appeared. 

mmediately a profound silence prevailed among his officers ; who, 
all of a sudden, laid aside their insolent carriage, and assumed a 
respectful look in presence of their master. This prelate was in his 
sixty-ninth year, resembling a little my uncle Canon Gil Perez; that 
is, plump and short; he was very much bandylegged into the 
bargain, and so bald that he had only a small tuft of hair remaining 
on the back part of his head, for which reason he was obliged to 
cover jf in a fine woollen cap with long ears. In spite of all that I 
observed in him the air of a man of quality ; doubtless, because I 
knew him to be one. We common people look upon all your great 
noblemen with a prepossession that often gives them the air of great- 
ness which nature has refused. 

The archbishop, immediately advancing towards me, asked me what 
I wanted in a voice full of gentleness, I told him that I was the 
young man of whom Don Fernando de Leyva had spoken to him, 
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He gave me no time to proceed ; but cried, “ Oh ! you are the person, 
then, of whom he spoke so handsomely. f retain you in my service ; 

ou are a valuable acquisition for me. You may stay where you are.” 
Ko saying, he went out, supported by two ushers, after having heard 
some clergymen, who had something to communicate. Scarcely was 
he out of the room, when the same officers who disdained my conver- 
sation courted it. They surrounded me, and with the utmost com- 
plaisance expressed their joy at seeing me become a commensal 
officer of the palace. Having heard what their master said to me, 
they had a longing desire to know on what capacity I was retained ; 
but I was so malicious as to balk their curiosity, in revenge for their 
contempt. 

His grace, returning in a little time, made me follow him into his 
closet, that he might talk with me in private. I concluded that his 
design in so doing was to try my understanding ; and accordingly, 
kept myself on my guard, and was resolved to weigh every word 
hefore I spoke. He first of all examined me on what is called 
humanity ; and I did not answer amiss. He saw that I was pretty 
well acquainted with the Greek and Latin authors. He then tried 
me in Aegie as I expected, and found me quite master of that 
subject. “ Your education,” said he to me with some surprise, “has 
not been neglected : let us now see your handwriting.” I thereupon 
took out of my pocket a sheet, which I had brought for the purpose ; 
and the prelate seemed very well pleased with my performance. «yf 
am satisfied with your hand,” cried he, “and still more with your 
understanding. I shall thank my nephew Don Fernando for havin 
given me such an able young man. He has made me a rea 
present.” » 

We were interrupted by the arrival of some noblemen of Grenada 
who came to dine with the archbishop. I left them together, an 
withdrew among the officers, who were quite profuse in their civilities 
tome. I went to dinner with them at the usual time ; and if they 
observed me at table, I did not fail to examine them also. What 
solemnity there was in the exteriors of these Churchmen! To me 
they apearet all saints; so much was my mind overawed by the 

place where I was; and I did not even suspect that there could be 
any false coin in the case; as if such a thing was not often seen 
even among the princes of the Church ! 

I was seated by an old valet de chambre, whose name was Melchior 
de la Ronda; he took great care to help me to the choice morsels ; and 
the attention which he showed me met with a due return from me 
and he was charmed with my polite behaviour. “Seifior Cavalier,” 
said he softly to me after dinner, “1 want to have some privaés con- 
versation with you.” At the same time he conducted me to a part of 
the palace where nobody could overhear us, and there talked to me 
in this manner. ‘Son, from the very first moment in which I saw 
you, I felt an inclination for you ; of this I will give you a certain 
proof, by imparting something which may be of great advantage to 
you. You are here ina family, where true and false devotees live 
pell-mell ; so that it.will be an infinite time before you can, of your- 
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self, be acquainted with the proue, But I will spare you such a 
tedious and disagreeable study, by revealing the characters of both ; 
after that you may the more easily conduct yourself. 

“T will begin,” added he, “with his grace, who is a very pious 
peas incessantly employed in ne and reforming the people 

y sermons of his own composition full of excellent morals. He 
quitted the court above twenty years ago, in order to devote himself 
entirely to his zeal for his flock. He is a learned man, and a great 
orator, whose sole pleasure consists in preaching, and his hearers are 
ravished with admiration. Perhaps there is a little vanity in the 
case ; but, besides that it does not belong to a man to penetrate the 
heart, it would be ungrateful in me to inquire into the faults of a 
person whose bread I eat. If I were permitted to disapprove of any- 
thing in my master, I would blame his severity. Instead of making 
an allowance for ecclesiastical foibles, he punishes them with too 
much rigour: in particular, he persecutes without mercy those who 
relying on their innocence, attempt to justify themselves in a legal 
manner, in contempt of his authority. I observe another fault, 
which is common to him and a great many people of quality: 
although he loves his domestics, he has no consideration for their 
services ; but lets them grow old in his house without ever thinking 
of procuring for them some small settlement. If he sometimes makes 
them gifts, they owe them solely to the goodness of somebody who 
has spoken in their behalf ; for 1t would never come into his head to 
do them the least kindness.” : 

This is what the old valet de chambre told me of his master; and 
he afterwards communicated his thoughts of the clergymen with 
whom he had dined ; he drew pictures of them that ill agreed with 
their external deportment. He did not represent them as dishonest 
men, but only as bad priests : excepting some, however, whose virtue 
he very auch extolled. I was no longer at a loss how to regulate 
my features among those gentlemen : that very evening at supper I, 
like them, assumed a sage aspect—that costs nothing. We must 
not wonder that there are so many hypocrites. 


CHAPTER LVL 


Gil Blas becomes the favourite of the Archbishop, and the channel of 
- has bounty. 


I HAD been in the afternoon to fetch my baggage and horse from the 
inn where I had lodged ; after which I returned to supper at the 
palace, where I found a very handsome chamber and a down bed 
prepared forme. His grace ordered me to be called early the next ° 
morning, and gave me a homily to transcribe, enjoining me to copy it 
with all possible exactness. This I performed minutely, without 
having forgotten either accent, point, or comma ; so that the 3% he 
expressed was mingled with surprise. ‘Good heaven!” cried hein 
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a transport, when he had perused all the sheets of my copy, “was 
ever anything seen so correct ! You transcribe so well, that you must 
certainly understand grammar. Tell me ingenuously, my friend, 
have you found nothing that shocked you in writing it over? some 
neglect, perhaps, in style, or an improper term ?”—“ Oh, sir,” answered 
T with an air of modesty, “I am not learned enough to make critical 
observations ; and if I were, I am persuaded the works of your grace 
would escape my censure.” ‘The prelate smiled at my answer. He 
did not reply ; but he let me see so far into his mind that I perceived 
he was not an author with impunity. : 
“By this flattery I entirely gained his good graces. ‘1 became more and 
more dear to him every day ; and at length I understood from Don 
Fernando, who visited him very often, that I was so much beloved, I 
might look upon my fortune as already made. This my master him- 
self confirmed to me a little time after, on the following occasion. 
One evening he repeated in his closet, when I was present, with great 
enthusiasm, a homily which he intended to preach next day in the 
cathedral ; and, not satisfied with asking my opinion of it in general, 
obliged me to single out the particular passages which I most ad- 
mired. I had the good fortune to mention those that he himself 
considered the best, his own favourite morceaux ; by this I passed in 
his judgment for a man who had a delicate knowledge of the true 
beauties of a work. “This is,” cried he, “what is called, having taste 
and sentiment: well, friend, [ assure you, you have not got Boéotian 
ears.” In a word, he was so well satisfied with me, that he said with 
some vivacity, “Gil Blas, henceforth give thyself no uneasiness about 
thy fortune ; T undertake to make it an extremely agreeable one. I 
love thee ; and, as a proof of my affection, make thee my confidant.” 
I no sooner heard these words than I fell at his grace’s feet, quite 
enetrated with gratitude. I heartily embraced his bandy legs, and 
ooked upon myself asa man on the highway to wealth and opulence. 
“Yes, my child,” resumed the archbishop, whose discourse had been 
interrupted by my prostration ; “thou shalt be the repository of my 
most secret thoughts. Listen with attention to what I am going to 
say. My chief pleasure consists in preaching ; the Lord gives a bless- 
ing to my homilies; they touch the hearts of sinners, make them 
seriously reflect on their conduct, and have recourse to repentance. 
IT have sometimes the satisfaction to see a miser, terrified by the 
images which I represent to his avarice, open his treasures, and 
squander them with a prodigal hand. I have also torn the epicurean 
from aut weeks ; filled hermitages with the sons of ambition, and 
confirmed in her duty the wife who has been shaken by the allure- 
ments of a seducing lover. These conversions, which are fi€quent, 
ought themselves to excite me to work. Nevertheless, I will confess . 
my weakness. I propose to myself another reward, a reward which 
the delicacy of my virtue reproaches me with in vain! I mean, the 
esteem that the world shows for fine polished writing. The honour 
of being reckoned a perfect oratcr has charmed my imagination : m 
performances are thought equally nervous and delicate ; but I would, 
of all things, avoid the fault of good authors, who write too long. 1 
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wish to retire without forfeiting the least tittle of my reputation. 
Therefore, my dear Gil Blas,” continued the prelate, “I exact one 
thing from thy zeal: Whenever thou shalt perceive my pen smack of 
old age, and my genius flag, do not fail to warn me of it. I do not 
trust to my own judgment, which may be seduced by self-love. This 
observation must proceed from a disinterested understanding ; and I 
make choice of thine, which I know is good, resolved to stand by thy 
decision.” —-“ Thank Heaven, sir,” said I, “that period is far off: be- 
sides, a genius like that of your grace will preserve its vigour much 
better than any other ; or, to speak more justly, will be always the 
same. I look upon you as another Cardinal Ximenes, whose superior 
genius, instead of being weakened by age, seemed to receive new 
strength from it.”—“ No flattery, friend,” said he, interrupting me; 
“T know I am liable to sink all at once: people at my age begin to 
feel infirmities ; and the infirmities of the body often affect the un- 
derstanding. I repeat it to thee again, Gil Blas; as soon as thou 
shalt judge mine in the least impaired, be sure to give me notice ; 
and be not afraid of speaking freely and sincerely, for I shall receive 
thy advice as a mark of thy affection. Desides, thy interest is con- 
cerned ; if, unhappily for thee, it should come to my ears that the 

ublic says my discourses have no longer their wonted force, and that 
it is high time for me to repose myself, I frankly declare that thou 
shalt lése my friendship, as well as the fortune I have promised. 
Such will be the fruit of thy foolish reserve.” 

Here my patron left off speaking, in order to hear my reply; 
which was a promise to do as he wished. From that moment 
he concealed nothing from me; I became his favourite; which 
none of his domestics, except Melchior de la Ronda, could per- 
ceive without envy. It was amusing to observe the manner in which 
the gentlemen and squires then lived with the confidant of his grace : 
they were not ashamed to be guilty of grovelling meannesses, in 
order to win my good will; I could scarcely believe they were Span- 
iards. I did them good offices, without being the dupe of their selfish 
complaisance. His grace the archbishop, at my request, exerted him- . 
self in thgir favour: for one he procured a company, and put him in 
a condition to appear as a gentleman in the army ; another he sent to 
Mexico, to take possession of a considerable post which he had obtained 
for him ; and my friend Melchior, through my means, enjoyed a hand- 
some gratification. This condescension convinced me, that though 
the prelate did not anticipate people’s desires, he rarely refused any 
favour that was asked. . 

But what I did for a certain priest deserves, in my opinion, to be 
told. Ome day, a liccntiate, whose’name was Lewis Garcias, a youn 
man of a very good appearance, was presented to me by our steward, 
who said, “Sefior Gil Blas, this honest clergyman is one of my best 
friends ; he was chaplain of a nunnery; and-his innocence has not 
escaped scandal. Some people have done him ill offices with his 
grace, who has sispended iri: and is unhappily so much pjadiced 
against him, that he will listen to no solicitations in his behalf. We 
have employed, to no purpose, all the persons of rank in Grenada, 
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to beg that he may be re-established; but our master is quite 
inflexible.” | 30 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “you have gone the wrong way to work; it 
would have been better for Mr. Licentiate if no solicitation had been 
made ; for, in their endeavours to serve him, they have done him a 
manifest injury. Iam well acquainted with his grace ; entreaties and 
recommendations serve only to aggravate, in his opinion, the fault of 
an ecclesiastic. It was but the other day I heard him say to himself, 
‘The more a priest, who has been guilty of irregularity, engages 
people to s a to me in his behalf, the more is the scandal aug- 
mented, and the more severity do I exercise.’”—“ That is unfortu- 
nate,” replied the steward ; “and my friend would be very much em- 
barrassed, if he were not blessed with a good hand: happily for him, 
he writes to admiration ; and, by the help of that talent, keeps him- 
self out of difficulties.” I was curious to see if this writing, so much 
extolled, was much better than my own: and the licentiate, who had 
a specimen in his pocket, showed me a page that I admired very 
much ; for it looked like a writing-master’s copy. While I considered 
this beautiful performance, a thought coming into my head, I desired 
Garcias to leave the paper, telling him that I might possibly make 
some use of it that would turn out to his advantage ; that I could not 
explain myself at that time, but would next day tell him more of,the 
matter. The licentiate, to whom, in all probability, the steward had 
made an eulogium of my genius, withdrew, as much satisfied as if he 
had been already reinstated in his office. I was truly desirous that 
he might be so; and that same day laboured for him in the following 
manner. Being alone with the Brcheuep, I showed him the writing 
of Garcias, with which my patron seemed quite charmed : then seiz- 
ing the opportunity, “Sir,” said I to him, “since you will not allow 
your homilies to be printed, I wish they were at least written in 
this hand.”—-“I am satisfied with thine,” answered the prelate ; 
“but I own I should not be sorry to have a copy of my works in 
that hand.”—“ Your grace,” I replied, “has nothing to do but to 
speak : the man who writes so well is a licentiate of my acquaintance, 
who will be delighted to oblige you ; the rather, because by these 
means he may interest your goodness in extricating him from the 
melancholy situation in which he‘has the misfortune to be at present.” 

The prelate did not fail to ask the name of the licentiate : upon 
which I said, “He is called Lewis Garcias, and is in despair on ac- 
count of having incurred your displeasure.” That Garcias,” said he, 
interrupting me, “was, if lam not mistaken, chaplain to a convent 
of nuns, and lies under the censure of the Church. I remember some 
information that I received against him ; his morals are but indif- 
ferent.” —* Sir,” said I, interrupting him in my turn, “I will not un- 
dertake to justify him; but I know he has enemies. He pretends 
that the authors of those informations which you have seen, were 
more bent upon doing him ill offices, than on telling the truth.”— 
“That may be,” replied the archbishop; “there are abundance of 
very dangerous dispositions in this world. Besides, granting that his 
conduct has not been always irreproachable, he may have repented of 
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his misbehaviour ; and, in short, there is mercy for every transgres- 
sion. Bring the licentiate hither ; I take off his suspension.” 

Thus it is, that the most severe of men abate their severity, when 
dearest self-interest is concerned. The archbishop granted, without 
difficulty, to the vain pote of having his works well written, that 
which he had refused to the most powerful solicitations. I carried 
the news immediately to the steward, who imparted them to his 
friend Garcias. The very next day the licentiate came to make an 
acknowledgment of thanks suitable to the favour obtained. I pre- 
sented him to my master, who contented himself with reprimanding 
him slightly, and gave him the homilies to transcribe. Garcias ac- 
quitted himself so well, that he was re-established in his ministry, 
and even obtained the living of Gabia, a large market town in the 
neighbourhood of Grenada; which proves that benefices are not 
always given to virtue. 


CHAPTER LVIL 


The Archbishop ts seized with a fit of apoplery. The dilemma 
in which Gil Blas found himself, and the method he took to 
extricate himself. 


WHILE I thus bestowed my services on different people, Don Fer- 
nando being about to leave Grenada, I visited that nobleman before 
his ed pions in order to thank him anew for the excellent post which 
he had procured for me. I appeared to him so well satisfied with my 
condition, that he said, “ My dear Gil Blas, I am charmed to find thee 
so well pleased with my uncle the archbishop.”—“ I am charmed with 
that grand prelate,” I replied ; “and shall never be able to show my- 
self grateful enough for his generosity to me. Nothing less could 
have consoled me for the loss of Don Cesar and his son.”—“I am 
persuaded,” answered he, “that they are both extremely mortified at 
your absence ; but, perhaps, you are not separated for ever: Fortune 
may one Gay bring you together again.” Melted by these words I 
sighed ; and found at that instant my love for Don Alphonso so great, 
that I would have willingly abandoned the archbishop, with all the 
agreeable hopes he had given me, to return to the castle of Leyva, if 
the obstacle that banished me from it had been removed. Don Fer- 
nando perceived my emotion, which pleased him so much, that he 
embraced me with affection, and assured me that his whole family 
would always bear a part in my. destiny. 

Two ménths after this gentleman’s departure, in the very zenith of 
my favour, we had a great alarm in the episcopal palace : the arch- 
bishop was seized with a fit of apoplexy. He was, however, suc- 
coured immediately, and such salutary medicines administered, that 
in a few days his health was re-established: but his understanding 
had received a rude shock, which I plainly perceived in the very next 
discourse which he composed. I did not, however, find the difference 
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between this and the rest so sensible, as to make me conclude that 
the orator began to flag, and waited for another homily to fix my 
resolution. This, indeed, was quite decisive. Sometimes the good 
old prelate repeated the same thing over and over; sometimes rose 
too high or sank too low : it was a vague discourse, the rhetoric of an 
old professor, a mere capucinade.* es 

I was not the only person who took notice of this: the greatest 
park of the audience, when he pronounced it, as if they had been also 

ired to examine it, said softly to one another, “ This sermon smells 
strongly of the apoplexy.”—“ Come, Master Homily-critic,” said I then 
to myself, “prepare to do your office ; you see that his grace begins 
to fail, it is your duty to give him notice of it, not only as the depo- 
sitory of his thoughts, but likewise lest some one of his friends should 
be frank enough with him to forestall you. In that case you know 
what would happen ; your name would be erased from his last will, 
in which there is, doubtless, a better legacy provided for you than the 
library of the Licentiate Sedillo.” 

After these reflections I made others of a quite contrary nature. To 
give the notice in question seemed a delicate point. I imagined that 
an author, conceited of his own works, might receive it ill; but, 
rejecting this suggestion, I represented to myself that he could not 
possibly take it amiss after having exacted it of me in so pressing a 
manner. Add to this, that I depended upon my being able to men- 
tion it with address, and make him swallow the pill without reluctance. 
In a word, finding that I ran a greater risk in keeping silence than 
breaking it, I determined to speak. ; 

The only thing that embarrassed me now was, how to break the ice. 
Luckily, the orator himself extricated me from that difficulty, by ask- 
ing what people said of him, and if they were satisfied with his last 
discourse. I answered that his homilies were always admired ; but, 
in my opinion, the last had not succeeded so well as the rest in affect- 
ing the audience. “ How, friend!” replied he with astonishment ; 
“has it met with any Aristarchus?”t—“No, sir,” said I; “by no 
means : such works as yours are not to be criticised ; everybody is 
charmed with them. Nevertheless, since you have laid your injunc- 
tions upon me to be free and sincere, I will take the liberty to tell 
you that your last discourso, in my judgment, has not altogether 
the energy of your other performances. Are not you of the same 
opinion 1” | 

My master grew pale at these words, and said with a forced smile, 
“So, then, Mr. Gil Blas, this piece is not to your taste !”—“TI don’t 
say 80, sir,” cried I quite disconcerted ; “ I think it excellent, although 
a little inferior to your other works.” —“ I understand you,” he replied ; 
“you think I flag, don’t you? Come, be plain: you think it is time 
for me to think of retiring.”—“ I should not have been so bold,” said 
I, “as to pee so freely, if your grace had not commanded me. I do 
no more, therefore, than obey you ; and I most humbly beg that you 

* Capucinade ; a sarcasm on the sermons of the Capuchins, not remarkable 


for correctness. . 
+ Aristarchus was a great critic, of the time of Ptolemy Philadelpheus. 
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will not be offended at my freedom.”—‘“ God forbid !” cried he, with 

recipitation ; “ God forbid that I should find fault with it. In so 

oing, I should be very unjust. I don’t at all take it ill that you 
speak your sentiment ; it is your sentiment only that I find bad. I 
have been most egregiously deceived in your narrow understanding.” 

Though I was Miaconcerted. I endeavoured to find some mitigation 

in order to set things to rights again ; but how is it possible to appease 
an incensed author, one, especially, who has been accustomed to hear 
himself praised? “Say no more, my child,” said he; “you are yet 
too raw to make proper distinctions. Know that I never composed a 
better homily than that which you disapprove ; for my genius (thank 
Heaven !) has as yet lost nothing of its vigour. Henceforth I will 
make a better choice of a confidant, and keep one of greater ability 
than you. Go,” added he, pushing me by the shoulders out of his 
closet, “ go, tell my treasurer to give you a hundred ducats, and ma 
Heaven conduct you with that sum! Adieu, Mr. Gil Blas ; I-wis 
you all manner of prosperity, with a little more taste !” 


CHAPTER LIX. 


The step that Gil Blas took after the Archbishop had dismissed him, 
His accidental meeting with the Licentiate who had been so much 
obliged to him ; and the gratitude of that Priest. 


I WENT out of the closet, cursing the caprice, or rather weakness, of 
the archbishop, and more enraged against him than afflicted at the 
loss of his favour. I even doubted some time if I should go and take 
my hundred ducats; but after mature deliberation I was not fool 
enough to refuse them. I considered that this money would not de- 
prive me of the right of ridiculing the prelate, in which I was resolved 
not to be wanting, as often as his homilies should be brought upon 
the carpet in my presence. | 

I went, therefore, and demanded the hundred ducats of the trea- 
surer, withvut mentioning a single word of what had happened be- 
tween his master and me; and went afterwards in quest of Melchior 
de la Ronda, to bid him an eternal adieu. He loved me too much to 
be insensible of my misfortune. While I recounted it I perceived 
that grief was painted in his countenance. In spite of all the respect 
he owed the archbishop, he could not help blaming his behaviour. 
But as I swore, in my rage, that the prelate should pay for it, and 
that I would make the whole town merry at his expense, the sage 
Melchior s%id to me, “ Believe me, my dear Gil Blas, you had better 
suppress your resentment. People of an inferior rank ought always 
to respect persons of quality, whatever cause they may have given 
them to complain. There are, I own, some very mean noblemen, who 
scarcely deserve the least consideration ; but as they have the power 
‘of doing mischief, they are to be feared.” 

I thanked the old valet de chambre for his good advice, which I 
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promised to observe. “If you go,” said he, “to Madrid, you must 
visit Joseph Navarro, my nephew, who is clerk of the kitchen to 
Sefior Don Balthazar de Zuniga, and, I venture to assure you, a young 
man worthy of your friendship. He is frank, brisk, obliging, and for- 
ward to serve his friends: I wish he and you may become acquainted.” 
I answered that I would not fail to wait on this Joseph Navarro on my 
first arrival at Madrid, whither I was determined to go. I then 
quitted the archbishop’s palace, with an intent never to set foot in it 
again. If I had still been in possession of my horse, I should have 
perhaps set out immediately for Toledo ; but I had sold him while I 
was in favour, believing that I should have no further occasion for his 
service. I hired a furnished room, resolving to stay a month at 
Grenada, and then to go to the Count de Polan. 

As dinner-time approached | asked of my landlady if there were 
not an eating-house in the neighbourhood ; and she answered that 
there was an excellent one a few steps from her house, where there 
was very good. accommodation, and a great deal of gogd company. 
made her show me the place; and going thither a little after, was 
directed into a large hall, which bore some resemblance to a refectory. 
Ten or twelve people sat at a large table, covered with a dirty cloth, 
conversing with one another, while every one eat his own little por- 
tion. My mess was likewise brought, which, at another time, would 
doubtless have made me regret the table I had lost. But I was then 
so much piqued against the archbishop, that the scanty allowance of 
my eating-house seemed preferable to the good cheer I had enjoyed 
in his palace. I condemned a variety of dishes at one meal; and 
arguing like the doctor of Valladolid, ‘‘ Unhappy are those,” said I to 
myself, ‘who frequent such pernicious tables, where one must be 
continually on his guard against sensuality, for fear of overloading 
his stomach. However little one eats, does not one always eat 
enough?” In my ill humour I praised those very aphorisms I had 
hitherto very much neglected. 

While I despatched my commons, without fear of exceeding the 
bounds of temperance, the Licentiate Lewis Garcias, now become 
vicar of Gabia in the manner already related, came into the hall. He 
no sooner perceived me than he came running to salute ne with the 
utmost eagerness, or rather with all the expressions of excessive joy. 
He hugged me close, and I was obliged to undergo a very long com- 

liment on the service | had done him. He fatigued me with his 

emonstrations of gratitude. He placed himself by me, saying, 
“Good heaven, my dear patron! since I have had the good fortune 
to meet you here, we must riot part without a glass; but as there is 
no good wine in this eating-house, I will carry you, if you please, 
after our scanty repast, to a place where I will treat you with a bottle 
of fine dry Lucena, and a glass of exquisite Muscadine of Fonéarrel. 
We must certainly commit that debauch ; do not, I beseech you, 
refuse me this satisfaction. I wish I had the happiness of entertain- 
ing you a few days only at my parsonage of Gabia. There you shall 
be received like a generous Mecenas, to whom I owe the quiet and: 
easy life I lead.” 
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While he talked to me in this manner, his allowance was brought, 
and he began to eat, however, without ceasing at times to address 
flattering words'to me. I seized this opportunity to speak in my 
turn; and as he did not forget to aguas about his friend the 
steward, I made no mystery of having left the archbishop’s service. 
I even related to him the most minute circumstances of my disgrace 
to which he listened with great attention. After what he had sai 
to me, who would not have expected to hear him, penetrated with 
the most grateful sorrow, exclaim against the archbishop? But this 
was the furthest thing from his thoughts ; on the contrary, he became 
cold and thoughtful, finished his dinner without speaking a word ; 
then rising suddenly from table, bowed to me in a cool manner, and 
disappeared. The ungrateful creature, seeing me no longer in a con- 
dition to serve him, spared himself even the trouble of concealing his 
sentiments. J laughed at his ingratitude, and looking at him with 
all the contempt he deserved, called to him aloud, that I might be 
heard by him, “ Holloa! you sage chaplain of nuns, go and give 
orders to cool that delicious wine of Lucena, with which you have 
promised to regale me.” 


CHAPTER LX. 


Gil Blas goes to see a play at Grenada, His astonishment at the siyht 
of one of the Actresses ; and the consequences of that event. 


GARCIAS was no sooner out of the hall, than two well-dressed cavaliers 
came in and sat down by me: they began to talk of the players of 
the Grenada company, and of a new comedy which was then on the 
stage. This piece, according to their discourse, was much talked of 
in the city ; and I resolved to go to see it that very day ; for I had 
not been at a play since my arrival at Grenada. As I had almost all 
that time lived in the archbishop’s palace, where the diversion was 
anathematised, I had taken care not to indulge in that pleasure, but 
had amusefl myself entirely with my master’s hoiuilies. 

T repaired, therefore, at the proper time to the theatre, where I 
found a numerous assembly. I overheard, all round me, dissertations 
on the piece before it began, and observed that everybody under- 
took ‘to criticise it. One person declared himself for it, another 
against the performance. ‘“‘ Was there ever a work better composed ?” 
said one on my right. ‘“ What a pitiful style !” cried one on my left. 
Truly, if there are a good many bad authors, it must be allowed there 
are still a greater number of wretched critics ; and when I consider 
the mortifications that dramatic poets must undergo, I am astonished. 
that there are any bold enough to brave the ignorance of the multi+ 
tude, and the dangerous censure of pretended suvants, who some 
times corrupt the judgment of the public. ‘ 

At length, the Gracioso* presented himself to open the scene, He 


* A favourite actor, 
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was saluted, on his first appearance, with a general clap; by which I 
perceived that he was one of those spoiled actors, in whom the pit 
pardons everything. And, indeed, this player’ did not speak one 
word, nor perform one gesture, without attracting applause. The 
audience made him too sensible of the pleasure they had in seeing 
him on the stage ; and he abused their favour accordingly.. I per- 
ceived that he sometimes forgot himself in the middle of a scene, and 
put their prepossession in his behalf to too severe a prot ; for they 
would often have done him justice had they hissed instead of ap- 
plauded him. | 

There was likewise a clapping of hands at the appearance of some 
other actors; and, in particular, of an actress, who performed’ the 
part of a waiting-woman. I looked earnestly at her, and no terms 
can express my surprise, when I recognised in her the person of 
Laura, my dear Laura! whom I still believed to be in the service of 
Arsenia at Madrid. I could not doubt that it was she ; her shape, 
her feature, the sound of her voice, everything assured me that I was 
not mistaken. Nevertheless, as if I had mistrusted the evidence of 
my cyes and ears, I asked her name of a cavalier who sat by me. 
“Hoy!” said he, “from whence came you? It seems you are just 
arrived, since you do not know the fair Estella !” 

The resemblance was too perfect for me to be deceived by this dis- 
guise. I could easily conceive that Laura, when she changed her 
condition, had also altered her name ; and curious to know her situa- 
tion, for the public is generally pretty well acquainted with the affairs 
of persons in her sphere, I begged to know of the same man, if this 
Kstella had not some gallant of importance. He answered, that a . 
Portuguese nobleman, called the Marquis de Marialva, who had been 
about two months at Grenada, was at a considerable expense on her 
account. Ic might have told me a great deal more, if I had ‘not been 
afraid of fatiguing him with questions. JI was more engrossed by the 
news which this cavalier had told me, than by the representation of 
the play ; and if anybody had asked me the subject of the piece 
when I came out, he would have embarrassed me not a little: I did 
nothing but muse upon Laura (or Estella), and firmly reselved to go 
and visit her next day ; though I was not without anxiety about the 
reception I should meet. I had reason to believe, that the sight of 
me would not yield her much pleasure in this brilliant situation of her. 
affairs ; nay, [ imagined that such a good actress, in order to revenge 
herself upon one with whom she had certainly cause to be dissatisfied, 
would probably disclaim his acquaintance. All this did not dissuade 
me from my design of going. Aftera slight repast (for such only my 
eating-house afforded) I retired to my chamber, where I wited impa- 
tiently for the eek * 

I slept little that night, and rose before the sun. But as I con- 
cluded that a nobleman’s mistress would not be visible so early, I 
spent three or four hours in dressing, shaving, powdering, and per- 
fuming ; resolving to present myself before her in such a condition as 
would give her no cause to blush at seeing me again. I went out 
about ten o’clock, and repaired to her lodging, to which I received a 
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direction at the house where the players lived. She lodged ina 
large house, where she had the first floor. The door was opened to 
me by a chambermaid, and I told her that 1 wanted to speak with 
Dame Estella. The maid went in to signify my desire, and I imme- 
diately heard her mistress pronounce, with a loud voice, “Who is 
the young man? what does he want? Let him come in.” By this 
I concluded that I had chosen an unseasonable time for my visit ; 
that her Portuguese lover was at her toilet ; and that her reason for 
speaking so loud was to persuade him that she never received sus- 
pected messages. My conjecture was true ; the Marquis de Marialva 
commonly passed the morning in her company ; and I expected a very 
disagreeable reception, when this truly original actress, seeing me 
appear, ran to me with open arms, crying, “ Ah! my dear brother, is 
it you?” and, with these words, embraced me several times. Then 
turning to her gallant, “ My lord,” said she, “pardon me for yielding 

to the force of blood in your presence. After an absence of three 
years, I cannot behold a brother, whom I tenderly love, without giv- 
ing him some marks of my affection. Well, my dear Gil Blas,” con- 
tinued she, addressing me anew ; “tell me some news of my family : 
in what condition did you leave it?” 

This question embarrassed me at first; but I soon discovered 
Laura’s intention, and seconding her artifice, answered with an air 
suited to the scene we had to act, “ Thank Heaven, sister, our parents 
are in good health.”—“ I don’t doubt,” she replied, “ that you are aston- 
ished to find me an actress at Grenada; but do not condemn me 
unheard. Three years ago, as you remember, my father thought he 
had settled me to advantage, by giving me in marriage to Captain 
Don Antonio Coelo, who carried me from the Asturias to Madrid, 
where he was born. Six months after our arrival in that city, having 
had an affair of honour brought upon him by his own violent temper, 
he killed a cavalier who had taken it in his head to favour me with 
some attention. This gentleman being related to persons of great 
quality and credit, my husband, who had no interest, fled into Cata- 
lonia, with all the money and jewels he could find in the house; 
embarked at Barcelona, crossed into Italy, engaged in the service of 
the Venetians, and at last lost his life in the Morea, fighting against 
the Turks. ‘In the meantime, our landed estate was confiscated, 
and I had but a very small jointure left. What could I do in such a 
troublesome extremity? I could not return into the Asturias. For 
what purpose go thither ? all the consolation I should have received 
from my family would have been no more than sympathy and con- 
dolence. On the other hand, I had been too well educated to be 
capable 6f embracing a life of libertinism. Upon what determination 
then could I fix? I have turned actress to preserve my character.” 
I was seized with so strong an inclination to laugh when I heard 
Laura thus finish her romance, that I had great trouble to refrain 
from it. I managed, however, to retain my gravity, and replied with 
a grave air, “ My sister, I approve of your conduct, and I am glad to 
find you so honourably esta ished at Grenada.” 

The Marquis de Marialva, who lost not a word of the whole dis- 
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course, implicitly believed every syllable Don Antonio’s widow was 
leased to utter. He even joined in the conversation, and asked if 
was in any business at Grenada.or elsewhere. I was in some 
doubt, at that instant, whether or no Ishould tell a lie; but thinking 
that unnecessary, I spoke truth, recounting every circumstance of my 
entering into and quitting the archbishop’s service ; which afforded 
infinite diversion to the Portuguese nobleman. It is true that, not- 
withstanding my promise to Melchior, I made myself a little merry 
at the expense of his grace. But the most diverting part of the 
scene was, that Laura, who thought I had invented a story in imita- 
tion of her, burst out into loud fits of laughter, which she would have 
probably spared had she known that I did not dissemble. 

After having ended my narration, which I finished with the lodging 
I had hired, word was brought that dinner was on the table. Upon 
which I would have retired, in order to go and dine at my eating- 
house ; but Laura, stopping me, said, “ What do you mean, brother ? 

ou shall dine with me: and I won't even suffer you to live any 
onger in a hired room ; I intend you shall both eat and lodge in my 
house. Order your baggage to be brought hither this evening; I[ 
have a bed to spare.” 

The Portuguese nobleman, who perhaps was not very well pleased 
with this hospitality, addressing himself to Laura, said, “ No, Hstella; 
you have not convenience for him in these lodgings. Your brother 
seems to be a pretty young fellow; and the advantage he has in 
being so nearly zelated to you interests me in his favour. I will 
take him into my service : he shall be my favourite secretary, and 
chief confidant. Let him not fail to come and sleep at my house 
this very night ; for I will order an apartment to be prepared for the 

urpose. I will allow him a salary of four hundred ducats ; and if, 
in the sequel, I have cause, as I hope I shall, to be satisfied with his 
behaviour, I will put him in a condition to console himself for being 
too sincere with the archbishop.” 

The acknowledgments which I made to the marquis at this junc- 
ture were followed by those of Laura, who improved upon mine. 
“Speak no more of it,” interrupted he, “it is a settled thing.” So 
saying, he saluted his theatrical princess, and went away. She 
Jed me immediately into a closet, where seeing herself alone with 
me, “I should burst,” cried she, “if I was obliged to resist any 
longer the inclination I have to laugh.” Then throwing herself into 
an easy chair, and holding her sides, she laughed immoderately, as if 
she had lost her senses. I found it impossible not to follow her 
example } and when we had indulged ourselves sufficiently, “‘ Confess 
Gil Blas,” said she, “that we have acted a pleasant farce: Put I di 
not expect such a catastrophe ; my design being no other than to pro- 
vide for you a table and lodging in my house; which that.I might 
offer with decency, I made thee pass for my brother. I am ravished 
that such a good post has occurred to thee by accident. The Marquis 
de Marialva is a generous nobleman, who will even exceed his pro- 
mise in thy favour. Another,” added she, “ might not, perhaps, have 
given such a graciqus reception to one who quits his friends without 
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bidding them farewell: but Iam one of those good creatures, who 
cannot help seeing again, with pleasure, a rogue whom they have 
once loved.” I candidly acknowledged my former want of courtesy, 
for which I asked pardon. She then conducted me into a very hand- 
some dining-room, where we sat down at table; and, as a waiting- 
woman and lacquey were present, bchaved to one another like brother 
and sister. 

When we had dined, we went back to the same closet where we 
had conversed together before. There my incomparable Laura, giving 
a loose to all her natural gaiety, demanded an account of all my 
adventures since our separation. I made a faithful recital of the 
whole ; and when I had gratified her curiosity, she gave me the same 
satisfaction, in recounting the following history of herself. 


CHAPTER LXL 
The History of Laura. 


“T am going to relate, as succinctly as I can, by what accident I 
embraced the profession of a player : 

“Great events happened after you had left me in such a courteous 
manner. My mistress, Arsenia, rather tired than disgusted with the 
world, renounced the stage, and carried me with her to a fine estate 
near Zamora, which she had bought with the wealth of strangers. In 
this city we soon contracted acquaintances; and going thither 
frequently, to pass a day or two, came back again, and shut ourselves 
up in our castle. 

“In one of these small journeys, Don Felix Maldonado, the cor- 
regidor’s only son, saw me by accident, and happening to be pleased 
with my appearance, sought an opportunity af speaking with me in 

rivate ; which, that I may conceal nothing from thee, I own, was 
facilitated by myself. The cavalier was not yet twenty years old, 
fair as Love himself, a perfect model in shape, and still more engaging 
by his gallant and generous behaviour than by his person ; for he 
made me an offer of a large brilliant which he had on his finger, with 
such a good grace, and pressing entreaties, that I could not, for my 
soul, refuse it. I felt a little uneasy at having such an amiable lover. 
But what madness is it in Abigails to attach themselves to the young 
heirs of persons in authority! His father, the most severe of all 
corregidors, informed of our correspondence, made haste to prevent 
the consequences of it, and ordered me to be apprehended by a troo 
of alguazfls, who carried me, regardless of my cries, to the Hospita 
of Compassion.* There, without any other form of process, the 
superior ordered me to be stripped of my ring and dress, and clothed 
with a long gown of gray serge, girt about me with a strap of black 
leather, from whence a rosary of large beads hung down to my heels. 
I was then conducted into a hall, where I found an old monk of 


* The house of correction, 
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I know not what order, who began preaching penitence to me, much 
in the same manner as Dame Leonarda exhorted thee to patience in 
the cavern. He told me that I ought to be very much obliged ‘to 
those who caused me to be shut up in that place, for they had done 
me infinite service in rescuing me from the snares of the devil, in 
which I had unhappily been caught. I will frankly own my ingrati- 
tude ; far from thinking myself obliged to those who had done me 
that good office, I loaded them with imprecations. 

“Hight days I passed in afflicting myself; but on the ninth (for I 
counted the very minutes) my fate seemed to bear another aspect. 

Xrossing a small court, 1 met the steward of our house, a person who 
ruled with unlimited sway ; the superior herself was under his com- 
mand. He rendered an account of his stewardship to none but the 
corregidor, on whom alone he depended, and whose entire confidence 
he enjoyed. His name was Pedro Zendono, and he was born in the 
town of Salsedon in Biscay. Figure to yourself a tall, pale, meagre 
man, whose face would have served as an excellent pattern for the 
picture of a good rogue. He scarcely seemed to look at the sisters ; 
and, in short, thou never sawest such an hypocritical face, although 
thou hast lived in an archbishop’s palace. lie 

“Well, then,” she continued, “I met this Sefior Zendono, who 
stopped me, saying, ‘Daughter, be comforted, I am touched with 
your misfortune.’ He said no more, but went about his business, 
Icaving me to make what commentaries I pleased on such a laconic 
text. As I believed him to be a good man, I innocently concluded 
that he had taken the trouble of examining into the cause of my 
confinement, and finding me not guilty enough to deserve such un- 
worthy treatment, was resolved to do me a good office with the 
corregidor. I was little acquainted with the Biscayen, who had 
quite other intentions. He was then revolving in his mind the 
scheme of a journey, which he imparted to me a few days after. 
‘My dear Laura,’ said he, ‘I am so much affected with your suffer- 
ings, that I am resolved to put an end to them immediately. In so 
doing, I know I shall embrace my own ruin: but I am no longer 
master of myself. J will only live for you. The situation in which 
I see you pierces my soul. J intend to take you out of prison to- 
morrow, and conduct you in person to Madrid. I will sacrifice 
everything to the pleasure of being your deliverer.’ 

“YT was ready to swoon with joy at these words of Zendono, who, 
judging by my acknowledgments that I longed for nothing so much 
as liberty, had the impudence to carry me off next day, in sight of 
everybody, by tho following stratagem. He told the superior that 
he had orders to bring me to the corregidor, who was at a“pleasure- 
house two leagues from town ; and, with the utmost assurance, made 
me get into a postchaise with him, drawn by two good mules, which 
he had brought for that purpose, attended by no other servants than 
a valet who conducted the chaise, and was entirely devoted to the 
steward. We set out, not for Madrid, as I imagined, but towards the 
frontiers of Portugal, where we arrived before the corregidor of Zamora 
could get notice of our flight, and send his hounds in pursuit of us, 
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, “Before we entered Braganza, the Biscayen made me put on a 
suit of men’s clothes, which he had had the caution to provide; and 
now looking upon me as fairly embarked with him, said to me, at 
the inn where we lodged, ‘ Fair Laura, be not offended with me for 
bringing: you into Portugal ; for the corregidor of Zamora will make 
search for us in our native country, as two criminals to whom Spain 
ought not to afford a retreat. But,’ added he, ‘ we can shelter our- 
selves from his resentment in this foreign kingdom, although it be at 
present under the dominion of the Spanish monarchy. Here we 
shall, at least, be more secure than in our own country. Follow, 
therefore, a man who adores you; and let us settle at Coimbra, 
where I will become a spy for ihe Holy Office ; and under the shade 
of that formidable tribunal, our days will smoothly glide in ease and 
pleasure.’ 

“Such a proposal gave me to understand that I had to do with a 
cavalier who did not choose to redress the grievance of damsels, 
merely for the glory of knight errantry. I perceived that he depended 
a good deal upon my gratitude, and still more upon my distress. 
Nevertheless, though these two considerations spoke to me in his 
behalf, I rejected his proposal with disdain. ’Tis true, indeed, I 
had two strong reasons for showing myself so reserved—lI disliked 
his person, and distrusted his circumstances. But when, returning 
to the charge, he offered to wed me, as a preliminary, and showed me 
that his stewardship had put him in a condition to enjoy himself for 
a long time, I won't deny that I began to listen to his addresses, 
I was dazzled by the gold and jewels which he spread before me: 
and found, by experience, that as many metamorphoses are made by 
interest as by love. My Biscayen became gradually quite another 
man in my eyes; his tall withered carcass assumed the form of a 
fine shape ; his pale complexion seemed agreeably fair ; and I gave 
a favourable appellation to his hypocritical look. I accepted his 
hand then without reluctance, in the face of Heaven, which he cailed 
to witness our engagement. After this he suffered no contradiction 
on my part ; we set out again on our travels; and, in a short time, 
Coimbra +eheld a new family within its walls. 

“My husband purchased for me some handsome clothes adapted to 
my own sex, and presented me with several diamonds, among which I 
recollected that of Don Felix Maldonado. This discovery was sufficient 
to make me conceive how all the jewels I had seen were acquired, and 
to persuade me that I had not married a scrupulous observer of the 
eighth article of thedecalogue. But, considering myself as the first cause 
of his dexterity, I forgave him in my heart ; for a woman will excuse 
even th®bad actions which her beauty prompts the men to commit ; 
otherwise, I should have thought him an execrable villain. 

“I was pretty well satisfied with him for two or three months, 
during which he behaved in a gallant manner, and seemed to love me 
with great tenderness: nevertheless, these marks of affection were 
false appearances ; for the rogue cheated me, and prepared for me the 
treatment that every frail gil mina expect from a villain. One morn- 
ing, on my return from mass, I found nothing at home but bare walls ; 
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the whole furniture, with all my baggage, was carried off. Zendono 
and his faithful valet had taken their measures so well, that, in less 
than an hour, the general pillage of the house had been begun and 
finished in such a manner that, with the clothes only I had on my 
back, and the ring of Don Felix, which was luckily on my finger, f£ 
saw myself abandoned, like another Ariadne, by an ingrate. But, I 
assure thee, I did not amuse myself with making elegies on my mis- 
fortunes. I rather thanked Heaven for having delivered me from such 
a wretch, who could not fail, soon or late, to fall into the hands of 
eae ; and looked upon the days we had spent together as so much 

ost time, for which I would soon make myself amends. Had I been 
desirous of staying in Portugal, and attaching myself to some lady of 
fashion, I should not have wanted a ee ; but, whether I loved my 
own country, or was influenced by the force of destiny, which pre- 
pared a better fortune for me here, I resolved to return to Spain ; and 
applying to a jeweller, who gave me ready money for my ring, set out 
with an old Spanish lady, who was going in a chaise to Seville. 

“This lady, whose name was Dorothea, had been to visit one of her 
relations settled at Coimbra, and was on her return to Seville where 
she lived. There was such a sympathy between her disposition and 
mine, that we became friends the very first day of our journey ; 
and our mutual affection grew so strong on the road, that, on our 
arrival, the lady would suffer me to lodge nowhere but in her house. 
I had no cause to repent of my acquaintance, for I never knew a 
woman of a better character; and one might still perceive, by her 
features, and the sparkling of her eyes, that in her youth many a 
guitar had been thrummed in her honour. Indeed, she was the 
widow of several noble husbands, and lived in an honourable manner 
on the jointures which she enjoyed. 

“ Among other excellent qualities, she had that of being very com- 
passionate to unfortunate young women. When I imparted to her 
my own story, she entered warmly into my interests, and bestowed a 
thousand curses on Zendono. ‘ What dogs these men are !’ said she, 
in a tone that made me guess she had met with some steward in her 
way. ‘Perfidious wretches! I know there are such villains in the 
world, who divert themselves.in deceiving women. What. I am 
pleased at, my dear child,’ added she, ‘is that, according to your 
relation, you are no longer bound to that perjured Biscayen. If your 
marriage with him was good ‘enough to secure your reputation ; by 
way of recompense, it is also bad enough to permit you to contract a 
better, whenever you can find an opportunity.’ 

“T went out every day with Dorothen either to church or to visit ; 
and this being the way to meet with some adventure soon, I attracted 
the notice of several cavaliers, who were desirous of becoming better 
acquainted with us. They spoke to my old hostess; but some had 
not the means to provide a good establishment, and others were still 
minors, which was quite sufficient to take away from me all desire to 
listen to them. J knew the consequences of it. One day, Dorothea 
and I took a whim of going to see a play at Seville ; and, upon con- 
sulting the bill, we found that the players intended to act La famosa 
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ae el Embaxador de St-mismo, composed by Lope de Vega 
arpio. | 

“ Among the actresses who appeared on the stage, I discovered my 
old friend Phenicia, that jolly, merry, fat girl whom thou hast seen 
when she was waiting-maid to Florimonda, and with whom thou hast 
sometimes supped at Arsenia’s house. I knew that she had not been 
in Madrid for two years before, but was ignorant of her being an 
actress. Having an eager desire to embrace her, I found the pices 
very tedious: but this might be the fault of the actors, who played 
neither well enough nor ill enough to yield me amusement. For, as 
I am a merry creature, [ own that I am as much amused by a player 
who is perfectly ridiculous, as by one who is excellent in his way. 

“‘ At length the moment I waited for being arrived, that is, the end 
of La famosa comedia, my widow and I went behind the scenes, where 
we perceived Phenicia all amiability, listening with affectation to the 
soft warbling of a young bird, which had allowed itself to be ensnared 
apparently by her declamation. She no sooner observed me, than 
quitting her admirer with a courteous air, she came towards me with 
open arms, and loaded me with caresses. On my side, I embraced 
her with all my heart. We expressed our mutual joy at seeing one 
another again: but the time and place not permitting us to enter into 
a long conversation, we deferred it till the next day, when we might 
chat together more fully at her lodgings. 

“The pleasure of talking is one of the thorough passions of women, 
and particularly of myself. I could not close my eyes all night, so 
eager was I for a good talk with Phenicia, that 1 might ask her a 
thousand questions. + God knows, I was not Jazy in getting up to re- 
ae to her lodging, according to the direction she had givenme! She 

ived with the whole company in a large hired house. As I entered, 
I met a maid-servant, who, when I desired her to conduct me to 
Phenicia’s apartment, showed me up to a gallery, on one side of which 
were ten or twelve small chambers, divided from one another by par- 
titions of deal boards only, and possessed by the joyous band. My 
guide knocked at a door, which Phenicn. whose tongue itched as well 
as mine, came and opened. Scarcely did we allow ourselves time to 
sit, before’we began to chatter. We were soon en train, and uttered 
in our turns so many interrogations, that the questions and replies 
succeeded one another with amazing volubility. 

_ “ After having recounted our mutual adventures, and reciprocall 
informed ourselves of the state of our affairs, Phenicia asked what 
intended to do; ‘for, in short, said she to me, ‘you must do some- 
thing: it is not permitted to a person of thy age to be idle.’ L 
answered that I was resolved, until something better should turn . 
up, to enter into the service of some young lady of quality. ‘Oh, 
fie!’ cried my friend, ‘you are surely joking! Is it possible, my ’ 
pet, that thou art not yet disgusted with servitude? Art thou 
not tired of seeing thyself subjected to another's will; of humour- 
ing the caprices of a mistress; of hearing thyself scolded ; and, 
in one word, with being a slave? Why wilt thou not, by my 
example, embrace a theatrical life? Nothing can be better for clever 
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peo yle, who have neither birth nor fortune: it is a situation that 
olds the middle place between the nobility and citizens ; an unre- 
stricted condition, free of that decorum which is so troublesome to 
society. Our revenues are paid in ready cash by the public, which is 
our bank ; we live in continual mirth, and spend our money as we 
get it. . 

“*The ‘stage,’ added she, ‘is particularly favourable to women: 
while I lived with Florimonda (I blush at the remembrance of it!) 
I was reduced to the necessity of listening to the candle-snuffers o 
the prince’s company ; not one man of fashion paid the least attention 
to my figure. at was the cause of this neglect? I was not seen; 
the finest picture has no effect unless seen in a good light ; but since 
I have been placed on my pedestal (that is, on the stage), heavens 
what a change has happened! I see at my feet the gayest youths of 
all those towns through which we pass. An actress, therefore, enjoys 
a, great deal of pleasure in her occupation ; if she is prudent, I mean ; 
if she favours one gallant only at a time, she has all the honour ima- 
ginable paid to her ; her chastity is applauded, and when she changes 
her lover, she is looked upon as a real widow who marries a second 
husband : nay, if a widow takes.a third, she is spoken of with con- 
tempt, and said to havo infringed the delicacy of her sex ; whereas 
the actress seems to be more and more regarded, in proportion to the 
increase of her admirers. After she has gone through a hundred 
intrigues, she is still a morsel for a lord.’ | 

“*'To whom do you talk in this manner?’ said I, interrupting her. 
‘Do you think I am ignorant of these advantages? I have often re- 
flected on them ; and they but too much flatter the imagination of a 
girl of my character. J even feel an inclination for comedy ; but that 
alone is not sufficient. Talent is absolutely necessary, and I have 
none ; for when I sometimes attempted to repeat passages of plays 
before Arsenia, she always found fault with my performance, so that 
[ was disgusted with the profession.’—‘ Thou art easily discouraged,’ re- 
plied Phenicia ; ‘dost thou not know that these great actresses are 
commonly jealous? They are afraid, in spite of all their vanity, of 
being eclipsed. In short, I won’t take Arsenia’s word for thy incapa- 
city ; for she was certainly insincere: nay, I assure thee, without 
flattery, that thou art born for the stage; thou has genius, a free 
and graceful carriage, a sweet voice, a good chest, and withal a face ! 
—ah, baggage, how many cavaliers wilt thou charm, if thou turnest 
actress !’ 

“She continued with still more seducing discourse, and made me . 
declaim some verses, that I myself might judge of my capacity for 
acting comedy. Wher she had heard me, it was quite another case ; she 
overwhelmed me with applause, and Pere me to all the ‘actresses 
in Madrid. After this I should have been inexcusable, had I doubted 
my own merit. Arsenia stood impeached and convicted of envy and 
insincerity ; and I could not help allowing that I was an admirable 
person. Two actors, who happened to come in at that instant. 
and before whom Phenicia obliged me to repeat the verses which 1 
had already recited to her, were seized with a kind of ecstasy ; from 
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which they had no sooner recovered, than they loaded me with praise. 
In good earnest, had the three wagered with one another which of 
them should applaud me most, they could not have employed more 
hyperbolical expressions. My modesty was not proof against such 
eulogiums : I began to believe myself of some value; and thus my 
thoughts were turned towards the stage. | 

“Well, then, my dear,’ said Ito Phenicia ; ‘the affair is deter- 
mined : I will follow thy advice, and enter into the company, pro- 
vided they think well of it.” My friend, transported with joy at these 
words, hugged me inher arms ; and her two comrades seemed no less 
delighted to find me in these sentiments. We agreed that next day 
I should repair to the theatre in the morning, and before the whole 
assembled company, show the same sample of my talent that I had 
exhibited to them. If I had acquired the good opinion of those who 
were at Phenicia’s lodgings, all the actors judged of me still more 
favourably when I had pronounced above twenty verses in their 
presence. They received me very willingly into their company ; after 
which I was wholly engrossed by my first appearance! ‘To render it 
as brilliant as possible, I employed upon it all the money that re- 
mained from the sale of my me ; and though I had not enough to 
make a superb figure, I at least found means to supply the want of 
magnificence y good taste in my dress. 

“At length, I appeared on the stage for the first time ; and then, 
what thundering applause! what eulogiums! Itis downright modesty, 
my friend, to say simply that I ravished the audience ; one must have 
been witness of the noise [ made at Seville to believe it. I became 
the discourse of the whole city ; and during three weeks people came 
in crowds to the playhouse ; in such a manner, that the company, by 
this novelty, recalled the public, which had begun to desert them. My 
first appearance shamed: everybody. Now, to make such a début, 
is exactly like an advertisement that one is to be sold to the highest 
bidder. Twenty cavaliers, of all ages, outvied one another in their 
prose to me; and if I had followea my own inclination, I would 

ave chosen him who was young and handsome: but people of our 
stamp ‘ought to. consult nothing but their interest and ambition 
when a settlement is depending. For this reason, Don Ambrosio 
de Nisana, a man already ald and ugly, but rich and generous, 
and one of the most powerful noblemen of Andalusia, had the pre- 
ference. True, indeed, I made him purchase at a good price; he 
hired for me a grand house, which he furnished in a very magnificent 
manner, gave me an expert cook, two lacqueys, a chambermaid, and 
a thousand ducats for my monthly expense, also rich clothes, and a 
pretty large quantity of jewels. 

“What a change was this in my fortune! My reason could not 
support it. J appeared to myself, all of a sudden, quite another 
pen. and J am not surprised that there are girls who forget in a 
ittle time the meanness and misery from which they are rescued by 
the caprice of a man of quality. I will make a sincere confession : the 
applause of the public, the flattering discourso that I heard from all 
quarters, and the passion of Don Ambrosio, inspired me with gonti 
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ments of vanity that amounted to mere extravagance. I considered 
my talent as a title of nobility. I assumed the airs of a woman of 
quality ; and becoming as covetous as I had before been prodigal of my 
smiles, resolved to cast my eyes only on dukes, counts, and marquises. 

“Sefior de Nisana came to sup at my house every evening with 
some of his friends ; and I, on my side, took care to invite the most 
engaging of our actresses ; so that we commonly spent the best part 
of the night in drinking and making merry. I reconciled myself very 
well to such an agreeable life, which, however, lasted but six months. 
Noblemen are apt to change, otherwise they would be too amiable, 
Don Ambrosio foréook me, for a conquest he had made of a young 
creature from Grenada, who had arrived at Seville with some charms, 
and the talent of disposing of them to the best advantage. My afflic- 
tion at his inconstancy did not last, however, longer than four and 
twenty hours. I chose in his place a cavalier of two and twenty, 
called Don Lewis de Alcacer; to whom, in point of person, few 
. Spaniards could be compared. Thou wilt, doubtless, ask, and thou 
hast reason so to do, why I took such a young nobleman for my gal- 
lant, when I knew the dangerous consequences of suchachoice. But, 
besides that Don Lewis had neither father nor mother, and already 
enjoyed his estate, I must tell thee that these consequences are not 
to be dreaded but by girls of a servile condition or unhappy adven- 
turesses. Women of our profession are privileged persons, and not 
at all answerable for the effects that our charms produce. So much 
the worse for those families whose heirs we pillage ! 

“ Alcacer and I attached ourselves so strongly to each other, that 
no mutual passion, I believe, ever equalled ours. We loved with so 
much fury, that one would have thought we were both bewitched. 
Those who were acquainted with our correspondence believed us the 
most happy lovers in the world,, though we were, in reality, the most 
miserable. If Don Lewis had a person altogether amiable, he was at 
the same time so jealous that he afflicted me incessantly with unjust 
suspicions. Jt was in vain for me to accommodate myself to his 
weakness, to constrain myself so far as not to look upon a man. His 
distrust, ingenious in finding out crimes to lay to my charge, ren- 
dered my caution altogether useless. If I were on tho stage, I 
appeared to him, in playing, to be casting glances on the young 
cavaliers, and he overwhelmed me with reproaches ; in short, our 
most tender moments were always disturbed by quarrels, which it 
was impossible to endure. Both of us lost our patience, and we 
broke in a friendly manner. Wouldst thou believe it? we looked 
upon the last day as the most charming of our love. ually 
fatigued with the troubles we had undergone, we eepieed the 
utmost joy in our mutual adieu. We were like two miserable cap- 
tives who, after a rude slavery, at last recover their freedom. 

“Since that adventure I am always on my guard against love. I 
will no more’ contract attachments that may disturb my repose ; it 
does not become those of our profession to sigh like other people, 
and we ought not to entertain in private a vassion. the ridicule of 
which we represent in public. , 
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“ During this period, however, I gave employment to Fame, which 
reported everywhere that I was an inimitable actress. On the assur- 
ance of this pole the players of Grenada wrote to me, proposing 
that I should enter into their company ; and, to let me know that 
the proposal was not to be rejected, sent me an account of their daily 
expense, and the terms of their offer, from which I concluded that it 
would be for my interest to comply. I accepted, therefore, though 
at bottom I was grieved at parting from Phenicia and Dorothea, 
whom I loved as much as one woman is capable of loving others of 
her sex. I left the first busy in melting the plate of a little merchant 
goldsmith, who, out of vanity, would have an actress for his mistress. 
I forgot to tell thee that when I devoted myself to the stage I 
changed, through whim, my name from Laura into that of Estella, 
under which appellation I set out for Grenada. 

“Here my first appearance was no’ less lucky than at Seville, and 
I saw myself at once surrounded by admirers ; but being resolved to 
favour none except for a great advantage, I behaved to them with so 
much reserve that they were blinded by my affected modesty. 
Nevertheless, that I might not be the dupe of a conduct that would 
be of no service, and which indeed was not natural to me, I was 
going to listen to a young judge of the citizen race, who assumed the 
nobleman by virtue of his office, a sumptuous table, and rich equi- 

age, when I saw, for the first time, the Marquis de Marialva. This 
Parties noble, who travels through Spain out of curiosity, stopped 
on his way at Grenada; and coming to the play one night when I 
did not act, considered with great attention the actresses who pre- 
sented themselves, and found one to his liking. He made an ac- 
quaintance with her the very next day, and was ready to conclude 
the bargain: when I appeared on the stage. My figure, and the airs 1 
gave myself, turned the weathercock all on a sudden, and my Portu- 
guese attached himself to me only. To confess the truth, as I was 
not ignorant that my comrade had pleased that nobleman, I spared 
nothing to deprive her of her conquest ; and I had the good fortune 
to accomplish it. I know that she bears me a grudge for my success, 
but I could not help doing it ; and she ought to consider it as a thing 
s0 natural ‘to women that the best fricnds make no scruple of prac- 
tising it on one another.” 


CHAPTER LXIT. 


The reception which Gil Blas met with from the players of Grenada, 
ang his finding an old acquaintance behind the scenes. 


At the moment Laura finished her story, an old actress, who lived in 
the neighbourhood, came to take her up in her way to the | ek pele 
This venerable stage-heroine would have been very — or playing 
the part of the goddess Cotys. My sister did not fail to present her 
brother to this superannuated figure, upon which a great many com- 
pliments passed on both sides, ~ “eT 
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I left them together, telling the steward’s widow that I would 
rejoin her at the theatre as soon as I had ordered my baggage to be 
carried to the Marquis de Marialva’s house, to which he had given me 
a direction. I went immediately to my lodging, from whence, after 
having satisfied my landlady, I aah with a man, who carried my 

ortmanteau, to a large furnished hotel, where my new master lodged. 
f met at the door his steward, who asked me if I was not Dame 
Estella’s brother ; and upon my answering in the affirmative, said, 
“ Sefior Cavalier, you are very welcome: the Marquis de Marialva, 
whose steward I have the honour to be, has ordered me to give you a 
good reception. There is a chamber prepared for you, to which, if 
you please, I shall show you the way.” So saying, he carried me to 
the top of the house, and showed me into a chamber so small that a 
very narrow bed, a wardrobe, and two chairs quite filled it. This 
was my apartment. ‘“ You have not much room in this place,” said my. 
guide ; “but, to make you amends, I promise that you shall be lodged 
in a superb manner at Lisbon.” I locked my portmanteau in the 
wardrobe, put the key in my pocket, and asked at what hour they 
supped. I was answered that the Portuguese nobleman kept no table 
at home, but gave a certain monthly sum to each.domestic for his 
board. I put other questions to him, and learned that the people 
belonging to the marquis were a parcel of happy idle fellows. After 
a short conversation, I left the steward to goin quest of Laura, agree- 
ably engrossed with the presage I had conceived of my new condition. 

As soon as [ arrived at the playhouse door and said that I was 
Estella’s brother, I was immediately admitted. You might have seen 
the guards as eager in making a passage for me as if I had been one 
of the most considerable noblemen of Grenada. Allthe servants and 
doorkeepers whom I met made me profound bows. But that which 
I most wish I could paint to the reader was my serio-comical reception 
behind the scenes, where I found the company all dressed and ready 
to begin. The actors and actresses, to whom Laura presented me, 
rushed upon me, The men overwhelmed me with embraces, and the 
women, in their turns, applying their painted faces to mine, covered 
it with white and red. Each desirous of being the first to compliment 
me, they spoke:all together; it was impossible for me alone to 
answer ; but my sister came to my assistance, and her indefatigable 
tongue did not foave me in debt to any one. 

e embraces of the actors and actresses did not suffice ; for I was 
also obliged to undergo the civilities of the scene-painter, the musi- 
cians, prompter, candle-snuffer, and his deputy ; in short, of all the 
servants of the theatre, who, on the report of my arrival, came running 
to behold me. One would have thought that all these people were 
foundlings, who had never seen a brother before. z 

Meanwhile the performance began, and some gentlemen, who were 
behind the scenes, ran to their places; while I, like a child of the 
house, continued to converse with those of the actors who were not 
on the stage. Among these I heard one called Melchior: I was 
struck with the name ; I considered with attention the person who 
bore it, and imagined I had seen him somewhere. I at length re- 
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collected him to be Melchior Zapata, that poor stroller who, as I 
observed in the first part of my history, soaked crusts of bread in a 
spring. | 

Praking him aside, “I am very much mistaken,” said I, “if you are 
not that Sefior Melchior with whom I had the honour to breakfast 
one day at the side of a clear spring between Valladolid and Segovia. 
I was in company with a journeyman barber; we bad some provisions 
in a knapsack, these being joined to yours made up a pretty little 
repast, which we seasoned with a thousand agreeable sallies.” Zapata, 
having mused some minutes, answered, “ You mention a circumstance 
which I recall without difficulty. Iwas then returning to Zamora, 
from having made an unsuccessful attempt on the stage at Madrid ; 
I remember too, that I was in very bad circumstances.”—“ I remem- 
ber the same thing,” said I, “by this token, that you wore a jacket 
lined with P ser rte You see | have not forgotten it, nor that you 
complained at the time of having too chaste a wife.”—“ Oh, I have 
no cause to complain of that at present!” said Zapata with precipi- 
tation ; “egad ! my gossip is very much reformed in that particular, 
and therefore my qe is better lined than formerly.” 

I was going to congratulate him on his wife having become reason- 
able, when he was obliged to leave me, in order to appear upon the 
stage. Curious to know his spouse, I went up to an actor, and 
desired he would show her tome. This he did, saying, “There she 
is; that is Narcissa, the handsomest of our ladies, your sister ex- 
cepted.” I immediately concluded that this actress must be she in 
favour of whom the Marquis de Marialva had declared himself, 
before he had seen Estella; and my conjecture was but too true. 
When the play was over, I conducted Laura to her lodging, where [ 
perceived several cooks preparing a great entertainment. “Thou 
nae sup here,” said she. ‘I won’t indeed,” said I ; “the marquis, 
perhaps, will choose to be alone with you.”—“ Oh, not at all!” she 
replied ; “he is to be here with two of his friends, and one of our 
eee and it is in thy own option to make a sixth. Thou 

nowest that in the houses of actresses, secretaries have the privilege 
of eating with their masters.”—“ True,” said I; “but it would be a 
little too eaily for me to put myself on the footing of a favourite 
secretary ; I must first enjoy his confidence, before! can merit that 
honourable privilege.” So saying, I left her; and repaired to my 
eating-house, which I intended to frequent every day, since my 
master kept no table at home. 


CHAPTER LXIIT. 


He supped that evening with an extraordinary man: an account-of 
| what happened between them. a 

I OBSERVED in the hall a kind of old monk, clothed in coarse eray 
0 
h 


cloth, who was at supper all alone ina corner. Sitting down, 9 
curlosity, just opposite to him, I saluted him very civilly, an 
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showed himself no less pamey My pittance being brought, I began 
to dispatch it with a good deal of appetite ; and while I ate in silence, - 
I frequently looked at this person, whose eyes I always found fixed, 
onmine. Fatigued with his stubborn perseverance in looking at me, 
I addressed him in these words: “Father, have we ever seen one 
another before ? You observe me as if I were not altogether unknown 
to you.’ | 
e answered with great gravity, “My reason for fixing my eyes 
upon you is to admire the prodigious variety of adventures that are 
marked in the features of your face.”—“ I see,” said I with an air of 
raillery, “that your reverence deals in metoposcopy.”—“ I may boast 
of each that art,” replied the monk ; “and of having made pre- 
sages which have been verified by the event. I am also skilled in chiro- 
mancy, and will venture to say, that my oracles are infallible, when 
I have compared the inspection of the hand with that of the face.” 
emery this old man had all the appearance of a wise person, I 
thought him so foolish, that I could not help laughing in his face. 
Instead of being offended, he smiled at my rudeness, and continued 
speaking these words, after having cast his eyes around the hall, to 
be assured that nobody listened : ‘I am not surprised to see you so 
rejudiced against two sciences which are looked upon as frivo- 
ous in this age. The long and painful study which they demand 
discourages learned men, who renounce and decry them out of despair 
of acquiring them. For my own part, I am not discouraged by the 
obscurity in which they are shrouded, nor by the difficulties which 
incessantly occur in the search after chemical secrets, and in the 
wonderful art of transmuting metals into gold. | 
“But I forget,” added he, recollecting himself, “that I speak to a 
young cavalier, to whom my discourse must in effect appear quite 
chimerical. A sample of my skill will dispose you’ much better than 
all I can say to judge more favourably of my art.” With these words, he 
took out of his pocket a phial full of red liquor, and then said, “ Here 
is an elixir which I composed this morning of the juice of certain , 
Ter distilled in an alembic; for I have employed almost all my 
ife, like Democritus, in finding out the properties of minerals and 
simples. You shall see its virtue put to she roof. Thé wine which 
we now drink at supper, though it is execrable, shall become excel- 
lent.” So saying, he put into my bottle two drops of his elixir, 
bla rendered my wine more delicious than the best that is drunk 
in Spain. | 
The marvellous strikes the imagination ; and when once that is 
gained, the judgment is no longer used. Charmed with such a fine. 
secret, and persuaded that he must be more than the devil that 
could find it out, I cried in a transport of admiration, “Oh father ! 
ray pardon me if I took you at first for an old madman ; I now do 
justice to you, and need no more than I have seen to be assured that 
ou could, if you pleased, convert in an instant a bar of iron into an 
ingot of gold. How happy should I be could I possess such an 
admirable science !”—“ Heaven preserve you from such an acquisi- 
* Cagliostro perhaps suggested this character. et 
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tion!” said the old man, interrupting me with a profound sigh: 

“You do not know, my son; for what you wish. Instead of envying, 

rather pity me for having bestowed so much pains to make myself 

unhappy. I live in continual disquiet. I am afraid of being dis- 

covered, and that my labours will be rewarded by porpetne im- 
prisonment. In this apprehension I lead a wandering life, disguised — 
sometimes as a priest or monk, and sometimes as a peasant or cavalier. © 
Is it then an advantage to know how to make gold at that price? 
and are not riches a real punishment for those persons who cannot 
enjoy them in tranquillity ?” 

This discourse seeming to me very sensible, I said to the sage, 
“There is nothing like living in repose: you give me a disgust for 
the philosopher’s stone, and I will be contented with learning from 
you the future events of my life.”—“ With all my heart, child,” 
answered he; “I have already made my remarks on your features ; 
let me now see your hand.” I presented it to him with a confidence 
that will not do me much honour in the opinion of some readers 
who perhaps in my place would have done the same. He examined 
it with great attention, and exclaimed with enthusiasm, “ Ah! what 
transitions from grief to joy, and from joy to grief ! what capricious 
successions of misfortune and prosperity ! But you have already 
experienced a great deal of these vicissitudes. You have not a great 
many more afflictions to undergo ; and a nobleman will confer upon 
you an agreeable destiny, not subject to change.” 

After having assured me that I might depend on this prediction, 
he bade me farewell, and went out of the inn, leaving me quite 
engrossed with the things which I had heard. I did not at all doubt 
that the Marquis de Marialva was the nobleman in question, and 
nothing seemed more possible than the accomplishment of the oracle. 
But even if I had not seen the least appearance of probability, I 
could not have helped reposing an entire belief in the pretended 
monk, so much authority had he acquired in my opinion by his 
elixir, On my side, that I might hasten the happiness that was 
predicted to me, I resolved to attach myself to the marquis more 
than I aoe to any of my masters; and having formed this 
resolution, I retired to our house in a transport of joy that I cannot 
express. Never did a woman leave a fortune teller with more 
satisfaction. 





CHAPTER LXIV. 


The commyssion that the Marquis de Marialva gave to Gil Blas, and 
the manner tn which that faithful secretary acquitted himself 
of it. 

THE marquis was not yet come home from the lodgings of his actress ; 

and I found his valets de chambre playing at primero in his apartment, 


ie a his return. I made their acquaintance, and we amused our- 
selves laughing together till twoo’clock inthe morning, when our master 
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arrived. He was a little surprised to see me, and said with a gracious 
air, which made me guess that he returned very well satisfied with 
his evening’s pleasure : “ How, Gil Blas! not yetabed?” I answered 
that I wished first to know what orders he had for me. ‘“T shall, 
perhaps,” resumed he, “give you a commission to-morrow morning ; 

ut it will be time enough then to tell you the particulars. Mean- 
while, you may go to rest; and henceforth remember that I dispense. 
with your attendance in the evening, having occasion for nobody but 
my valets de chambre.” | | | 

After this explanation, which at bottom gave me a good deal of 
pleasure, since 1t spared me a piece of subjection which I should have 
sometimes felt in a very disagreeable manner, I left the marquis in 
his apartment, and retiring to my garret went to bed ; but having no 
inclination to sleep, it came into my head that I should follow the 
advice which Pythagoras gives us, of recollecting at night all that we 
have done in the day, in order to applaud our good, and condemn our 
bad actions. 

I did not find my conscience clear enough to be satisfied with my 
conduct ; but reproached myself with having supported theimposture 
of Laura. In vain did I suggest as an excuse, that I could not in 
honour give the lie to a girl who had nothing in view but to do me a 
pleasure ; and that, in some shape, I found myself under the neces- 
sity of being an accomplice in the cheat. Little satisfied with this 
apology, I answered that I ought not then to have pushed things so 
far ; and that I must have a great deal of impudence to live with a 
nobleman whose confidence I so ill repaid. In short, after a severe 
examination, I concluded with myself that if I was not a rogue, I was 
next kin to one. 

From thence passing to the consequences, I represented to myself 
that I played a very dangerous game in deceiving a man of quality, 
who, for my sins, would perhaps soon discover the trick. A reflec- 
tion so judicious terrified me not a little; but the ideas of pleasure 
and interest soon dissipated my fear: besides, the prophecy of the 
man with the elixir would have been sufficient to reassure me. I 
gave myself up, therefore, to the most agreeable fanties, I formed 
new rules of arithmetic, to reckon within myself the sum to which 
my wages would amount at the end of ten years’ service. To this 1 

ded the gratifications which I should receive from my master ; and 
measuring them by his liberal disposition, or rather by my own de- 
sires, I had an intemperance of imagination (if I may be allowed the 
expression) which set no bounds to my fortune. was gradually 

ed by so much wealth, and fell asleep in the very act of building 
castles in Spain. | « 

Next day I got up at eight o’clock in the morning, to go and re- 
ceive my patron’s orders ; but as I opened the door to go out, I was 
bl muc eg eae to see him od before me all alone, in his 
night-cap and dressing-gown. “Gil Blas,” said he, “last night, when 
I left your sister, I promised to be with her this morning ; but an 
affair of consequence hinders me from keeping my word. Go, and 
assure her from me, that I am very much mortified at the disappoint- 
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ment; and tell her, [ shall certainly sup with her in the evoune 
This is not all,” added he, putting into my hand a purse with a little 
shagreen box enriched with diamonds ; ‘‘ carry my picture to her, and 
keep this purse of fifty pistoles, which I give you as a mark of the 
friendship I have already conceived for you.” I took the picture with 
one hand, and the purse I so little deserved with the other ; and run- 
ning instantly to Laura, cried, in the excess of joy with which I was 
transported, “Good ! the prediction is visibly accomplishing. What 
a happiness it is to be the brother of a handsome coquette! What a 
pity it is that there is not as much honour as profit and pleasure 
in it ! 

‘Laura, contrary to the custom of people of her profession, rose 
early. I surprised her at her toilet; where, in expectation of the 
Portuguese, she joined to her natural beauty all the auxiliary charms 
which the art of coquetry could bestow. ‘“Amiable Estella!” said I 
to her when I entered, “the loadstone of strangers! I may now sit 
at table with my master, since he has honoured me with a commission 
which gives me that prerogative, and of which I come to acquit myself. 
He cannot have the pleasure of your company this mone, as he pro- 
posed ; but, for your consolation, will sup with you at night ; and he 
sends you his picture, which, to me, seems a matter of still greater 
consolation.” 

I accordingly gave her the box, which, by the bright sparkling of 
the diamonds that adorned it, infinitely rejoiced her eyesight. She 
opened it, and shutting it again, after having considered the painting 
superficially, returned to the stones, the beauty of which she extolled, 
saying with a smile, ‘These are copies which we women of the stage 
value more than originals.” | 
I then told her that the generous Portuguese, when he entrusted 
me with the picture, had gratified me with a purse of fifty pistoles. 
“TY congratulate thee upon thy good fortune,” said she to me: “this 
nobleman begins where others rarely even end.”—‘To you, my dear 
creature,’ I replied, “I owe this present : the marquis bestowed it 
upon me solely on account of my being your brother.”—“I wish,” said 
she, “thas he would give you as much every day ; for I cannot ex- 
press how dear thou art to me. The very first moment I saw thee, I 
attached myself to thee by a tie too strong for time to break. When 
I lost thee at Madrid, I did not despair of finding thee again ; and 
yorenney, when I saw thee, I received thee as a man whom fate had 

rought back to myarms. Ina word, my friend, Heaven has destined 
us for one another; thou shalt be my husband; but we must first 
enrich ourselves. 1 must have two or three more intrigues to make 
thee easy®for life.” 7 

I thanked her in a polite manner for the trouble she intended to 
take on my account: ard we insensibly engaged in a conversation 
that lasted till noon. Then I retired, to give an account to my master 
of the manner in which his present was received ; and ee Laura 

given me no instructions on that subject, I did not fail to com- 
pose by the way a fine compliment, which I intended to repeat in her 
name’ but it was so much trouble in vain. When I reached the 
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hotel, I was told that the marquis was gone out; and it was decreed 
that I should see him no more, as may be perceived in reading the 
following chapter. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
Gil Blas receives a piece of news which ts like a thunderbolt to him. 


I REPAIRED to my eating-house, where, meeting two men of very 
agreeable conversation, I dined and sat at table with them, till it was 
time to go to the play. Then we parted; they went about their own 
affairs, and I took the road to the theatre. I must observe, by the 
by, that I had every reason in the world to be in good spirits ; mirth 
had reigned in my conversation with these two gentlemen; my for- 
tune wore a most smiling face: nevertheless my spirits sank, without 
my knowing the reason, and without my being able to keep them up. 
It was, doubtless, a presage of the misfortune with which I was 
threatened. 

As I entered the green room, Melchior Zapata came to me; and 
telling me softly to follow him, carried me into a private place, an 
addressed me in this manner: “Sefior Cavalier, I think it my duty 
to give you a very important piece of intelligence. You know that 
the Marquis de Marialva had, at first, a passion for Narcissa, my wife ; 
and had already appointed a day to visit my house, when the artful 
Estella found means to break the bargain, and allure the Portuguese 
nobleman to her own charms. You may well believe that an actress 
does not lose such a good prey without vexation. My wife has this 
affair at heart, and is capable of undertaking anything to be revenged : 
she has now a fair opportunity. Yesterday, if you remember, all our 
servants crowded to see you: when the under candle-snuffer told 
some of the company that he knew you very well, and that you were 
not Kstella’s brother. 

“This report,” added Melchior, “reached the ears of Narcissa ; 
who did not fail to interrogate the author, and he has‘confirmed his 
assertion, by telling her, that he knew you as Arsenia’s valet, at the 
same time that Estella, under the name of Laura, served that actress 
at Madrid. My wife, charmed with the discovery, will impart it to 
the Marquis Marialva, who is to be at the play this evening. Take 
your measures accordingly ; if you are not actually Estella’s brother, 

advise you, as a friend, and on account of our old acquaintance, to 
provide for your safety. Narcissa, who demands but one victim, has 
allowed me to give you this warning, that you may pravent any 
sinister accident by immediate flight.” 

It would have been superfluous in him to say more of the matter. 
I thanked the actor for his information ; and he easily perceived, b 
my terrified look, that I could not give the candle-snuffer the lic. T 
did not feel the least inclination to carry my effrontery thus far ! 
J was not even tempted to bid Laura farewell, lest she should have 
insisted upon my facing it out. I could very well conceive that she 
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was an actress of such skill, as to be able to extricate herself out of 
the dilemma ; but I saw nothing except an infallible chastisement 
for me, and I was not so much in love as to brave it. My sole study 
being, therefore, to escape with my household gods (I mean my 
baggage), I disappeared from the Diy nou in the twinkling of an 
eye, and with the utmost dispatch caused my portmanteau to be 
transported to the house of a carrier, who was to set out for Toledo 
at three o'clock next rar a I wished that I were even now with 
the Count de Polan, whose house seemed my only certain asylum ; 
but I was not yet there : and I could not, without the utmost un- 
easiness, think on the time I had to stay in a city where I was afraid 
they would search for me even in the night. 

I did not, however, omit going to sup at my inn, although I was as 
uneasy as a debtor, who knows that there are bailiffs at his heels. 
What I ate that evening did not, I believe, produce excellent chyle in 
my stomach. Being the miserable sport of fear, I examined every- 
body that came into the room ; and when, unluckily any ill-lookin 
fellow entered (a common case in these places) I shivered with 
dread. Having supped in the midst of continual alarms, I rose from 
table, and returned to the carrier's house, where I threw myself on a 
truss of fresh straw, and lay till the hour of our departure. 

Meanwhile, my patience was sufficiently exercised. I was attacked 
with a thousand disagreeable reflections : when I chanced to slumber, 
I beheld the furious marquis mangling the fair face of Laura with 
blows, and demolishing everything in her house ; or heard him order 
his servants to make me perish under the lash. Then starting, I 
awoke : and though to wake is usually a great comfort after such a 
terrible dream, waking was to me more dreadful than the dream 
itself. Happily for me, the carrier delivered me from my affliction, 
by giving me notice that his mules were ready. I was immediately 
afoot ; and, thank Heaven, set out radically cured of chiromancy and 
Laura. In poneren as we moved from Grenada, my mind resumed 
its tranquillity ; and I began to enter into conversation with the 
carrier. I laughed at some pleasant stories he recounted, and lost, 
insensibly, a#l my fear. I enjoyed a sound sleep at Ubeda, where 
we lay the first night, and on the fourth arrived at Toledo. : 

a first care was to ask a direction for the Count de Polan’s house, 
whither I repaired, very certain that he would not suffer me to lodge 
in any other place: but I reckoned without my host; for I found 
nobody at home but the housekeeper, who told me that her master 
had set out in the evening for the castle of Leyva, having received a 
message that Seraphina was dangerously ill. 

I did aot expect the absence of the count, which diminished the 
joy I felt at being in Toledo, and induced me to take another resolution. 
Finding myself so near Madrid I resolved to go thither, reflecting 
that I might push myself forward at court, where a superior genius, 
I had heard, was not absolutely necessary to make a fortune. The 
very next day I took the advantage of a return horse for the capital 
of Spain ; and fortune conducted me thither in order to make me act 
higher parts than those which I had hitherto performed. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 


Gil Blas takes lodgings in a house where he contracts an acquaint- 
ance with Captain Chinchilla. The character of that officer ; 
with an account of the affair that brought him to Madrid. 


ON my first arrival at Madrid I fixed my habitation in an hotel that 
was let in lodgings, where lived, among other tt ey an old captain, 
who had. come from the further end of New Castile to solicit at court 
for a pension which he thought he had but too well deserved. His 
name was Don Hannibal de Chinchilla. It was not without astonish- 
ment that I beheld him the first time. He was a man turned of 
sixty, of a gigantic stature, and extremely meagre. He wore a pair 
of thick whiskers that curled up to his temples on each side. Over 
and above his want of a leg and arm, a large plaster of green silk 
supplied the place of one eye, and the scars of many wounds appeared 
on his face. These things excepted, he was very much like another 
man. Moreover, he had a good deal of understanding, and still 
more gravity, was scrupulous in his morals, and, in particular, piqued 
himself on his delicacy in point of honour. | 7 

After having conversed with him two or three times, he honoured 
me with his confidence. I soon became acquainted with all his 
affairs. He recounted to me on what occasion he had left an eye at 
ules an arm in Lombardy, and a leg in the Low Countries. What 
I admired in his narration of battles and sieges was, that not one 
gasconade escaped him, nor even a word in his own praise, though I 
could willingly have pardoned him for boasting of the half of himself 
that remained, as an indemnification for the other half that he had 
lost. Those officers who return from the wars safe and sound aro 
seldom so modest. 

But he told me the thing that gave him the most concern was, that 
he had spent a considerable estate in his campaigns, so that now his 
whole fortune was reduced to about a hundred ducats a year, which 
was scarcely sufficient to maintain his whiskers, clear shis. rent, and 
pay for writing his memorials. “For, in short, Sefior Cavalier,” 
added he, shrugging up his shoulders, “I present a memorial, thank 
God, every day, without being favoured with the least notice. One 
would say that there is a wager between the prime minister and me 
which of us shall first fail, | in giving, or he in receiving them. I 
have also had the honour to present several to his majesty ; but the 
curate ra ee better than his clerk ; and, in the meantime, my 
castle of Chinchilla sinks into ruins for want of reparation.” ¢. 

“We must despair of nothing,” said I to the captain. “You are 
now perhaps on the eve of seeing all your toils and troubles repaid with 
interest.”—“I ought not to flatter myself with that hope,” replied 
Don Hannibal : “three days are not yet elapsed since I spoke to one 
of the minister’s secretaries ; and, if see heer he what he said, I ma 
make myself very easy.”—‘‘ And, pray, what did he say?” I replie 
“Did he pretend that you were not worthy of a recompense ?”—" You 
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shall judge,” resumed Chinchilla. “The secretary told me very 
plainly, ‘ Master What-d’ye-call-um, don’t brag so much of your zeal 
and fidelity. You have done no more than your duty in exposing 
yourself to danger in behalf of your country. The glory alone which 
attends brave actions is a sufficient recompense, and ought to satis! 
a Spaniard in particular. You must deceive yourself, therefore, if 
ou look on the gratification you solicit as a debt due to your valour. 
Provided it be granted to you, you will owe it entirely to the favour 
and generosity of the king, who is pleased to think himself indebted 
to those of his subjects who have distinguished themselves in the 
service of the state.’ You see by this,” pursued the captain, “that I 
am still in his debt, and that, in all likelihood, I shall return as rich 
as I came.” 

‘One naturally interests himself for a brave man in adversity. I 
encouraged him to persevere, and offered to write his memorials 
gratis. I went even so far as to offer him my pe and to conjure 
him to take out of it what money he wanted. But he was not one of 
those who never wait for a second invitation on these occasions ; on 
the contrary, he showed himself very delicate, and thanked me in a 
lofty manner for my good will. He afterwards told me, that rather 
than be a burden to anybody, he had accustomed himself by degrees 
to live so frugally that the least nourishment was sufficient for his 
subsistence. This was but too truce ; he ate nothing but chives and 
onions, and therefore he was nothing but skin and bone. That he 
might have no witness of his wretched repast, he used to lock him- 
self up in his chamber at meals. I obtained of him, however, by 
dint of entreaty, that we should dine and sup together ; and, deceiv- 
ing his pride an ingenious compassion, ordered more food and 
wine than I had occasion for to be brought, and urged him to eat 
and drink. At first he stood upon ceremony, but at length he 
ere to my entreaties. After which, becoming insensibly more 

old, he, of himself, assisted me in clearing my plate and emptying 
my bottle. 

When we had drank four or five draughts, and reconciled his 
stomach, to®good nourishment, “Truly,” said he, with an air of 
gaiety, “ you are very bewitching, Sefior Gil Blas ; you make me do 
- what you please ; your behaviour divests me of all fear of abusing 
your beneficent disposition.” My captain at that time seemed so 
well rid of shame that if I had seized the opportunity of pressin 
him again to accept my purse, I believe he would not have refuse 
it; but I did not put him to the trial, contenting myself with having 
made him my messmate, and of taking the trouble not only of writ- 
ing hisememorials, but also ef helping him to compose them. By 
means of having copied homilies I had learned to turn a period, and 
was become a kind of author: The old officer, on his part, piqued 
himself on his knowledge in composition ; so that, exerting ourselves 
together, through emulation, we produced morsels of eloquence 
worthy of the most celebrated masters of Salamanca. But in vain 
did each of us exhaust his genius in sowing flowers of rhetoric in 
those memorials ; it was no better, as the saying is, than sowing 
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them on sand. Whatever expedient we fell upon to enhance the 
services of Don Hannibal, the court paid no. regard to it, a circum- 
stance that did not at all engage the old invalid to make the eulogium 
of those officers who ruin themselves in the field. In his bad humour 
he cursed his fate, and wished Naples, Lombardy, and the Low 
Countries at the devil. | | 

To complete his mortification, it happened one day that, under his 
very nose, a poet, introduced by the Duke d’Alva, having rehearsed 
in the presence an ode on the birth of an infanta, was gratified with 
a pension of five hundred ducats. I believe the maimed captain 
would have run mad on this occasion, had I not been at great pains 
to compose him. “ What is the matter?” said I, seeing him quite 
beside himself; “there is nothing in this that ought to give you 
uneasiness. Has it not been the privilege of poets time immemorial 
to make princes pay tribute to the muse? ‘There is not a crowned 
head in the world that does not gratify one of these gentlemen with 
a pension; and, between you and me, that sort of reward being 
generally transmitted to the knowledge of posterity, immortalises 
the liberality of kings ; whereas, the other recompenses which they 
bestow are often but so much loss to their reputation. How many 
rewards did Augustus dispense, how many pensions did he grant, of 
which we have not the least intimation! But the most remote 
pee will always know, as we do, that Virgil received near two 
1undred thousand crowns from the bounty of that emperor.” 

Notwithstanding all I could say to Don Hannibal, the fruits of the 
ode stuck in his stomach like lead ; and as he could not digest it, he 
resolved to abandon the whole of his pursuit. But first being willing, 
as his last effort, to present one other memorial to the Duke of Lerma, 
we went together to the house of that prime-minister, where we met 
a young man, who, having saluted the captain, said to him, with an 
affectionate air, “ My dear old master, is it you? What affair has 
brought you hither? If you have occasion for a person of interest 
with his highness, pray command me; I offer you my good offices.” 
—‘ How, Pedrillo!” replied the captain; “to hear you talk one 
would imagine you enjoy some important post in this family.”——“ I 
have, at least,” answered the young man, “ power enough ‘to be of' 
service to an honest country gentleman like you.’—“ If that be the 
case,” said the officer with a smile, “I have recourse to your pro- 
tection.”—“’Tis granted,” resumed Pedrillo; “let me know what is 
your business, and I promise you shall get a leg or a wing out of the 
minister.”. » 

‘We had no sooner communicated the affair to this benevolent 
young fellow, than he asked where Don Hannibal lodged ;,then he 
assured us that we should hear from him the next day. He then 
disappeared without giving us the least hint of what he intended to 
do, or even telling us whether or not he belonged to the Duke of 
Lerma. I was curious to know who this Pedrillo was that seemed 
so sprightly. “He isa young fellow,” said the captain, “ who served 
me some years ago, and who, pa! me in want, left me to go in 
quest of a better place. I do not blame him for that; it is very 
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natural for one to change for the better. He is a wag who does not 
want understanding, and is as intriguing as the devils but, in spite 
of all his art, I don’t dep nd a great deal upon the zeal which he has 
expressed in my behalf.”—“ Who knows,” said I, “but he may be of 
some use? If he belongs, for example, to some of the duke’s princi- 
pal officers, he may have it in his power to do you service. You are 
not ignorant that everything is carried among the great by cabal and 
intrigue ; that they have favourite domestics who lead them, and 
these again, in their turn, are governed by their own valets.” 

Next morning, Pedrillo coming to our lodging, “ Gentlemen,” said 
he, “if I did not explain myself yesterday on the means I have of 
serving Captain Chinchilla, it was because we were not in a place 

roper for such an explanation. Besides, I was willing to sound the 
bane before I disclosed it to you. You must know, then, that I 
am the lacquey and confidant of Sefior Rodrigo de Calderona, the 
Duke of Lerma’s first secretary. My master, who is very much 
addicted to gallantry, sups every evening with an Arragonian night- 
ingale, that he keeps encaged near the court. She is a very handsome 
girl, from Albarazin, of good understanding, and sings to admiration, 
therefore she is called Signora Sirena. As I carry a billet-doux 
to her every morning, I have just now seen her. Phage proposed 
that she shall make Don Hannibal pass for her uncle, and, on that 
supposition, engage her gallant to protect him. She is willing to 
undertake the affair ; for, besides the small advantage she foresees in 
it for herself, she will be extremely glad to be thought the niece of a 
brave gentleman.” | 

Sejior de Chinchilla made wry faces at this proposal, and expressed 
a reluctance in making himself an accomplice of such a prank, and 
still more in suffering an adventuress to dishonour his family by 
saying she belonged to it. He was disgusted at it, not only on 
account of himself, but also perceived in it (if I may be allowed the 
expression) a retrospective ignominy upon all his ancestors. This 
delicacy seemed very unseasonable to Pedrillo, who, being shocked 
at it, exclaimed, “ You jest, surely, to take that view of it! You 
are sucy a*set of people, you country squires, your vanity is quite 
ridiculous! Sefior Cavalier,” he pursued, addressing himself to me, 
“are you not surprised at the scruples he makes? Egad ! it is a 
fine thing, indeed, to stand on such punctilios at court! Fortune is 
never neglected there, whatever shape it assumes.” | 

I approved of what Pedrillo said, and we harangued the captain so ° 
successfully that we: prevailed upon him, in spite of himself, to 
become Sirena’s uncle. When we had gained the victory over his 
pride, we laid all our three heads together, in order to compose a 
new memorial for the minister, and it was revised, augmented, and 
corrected accordingly. I then wrote it out fairly, and Pedrillo car- 
ried it to the Arragonian lady, who, that very evening, put it into the 
the hands of Don Rodrigo, to whom she spoke in such a manner that 
the secretary, believing her really the captain’s niece, promised to 
exert himself in his behalf. A few days after we saw the effects of 
this our work. Pedrillo came to our lodgings with an air of triumph- 
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“ Good news !” said he. to Chinchilla ; “the king is going to make a 
distribution of governments, benefices, and pensions, in which you 
shall not be forgotten. But I am ordered to ask what present you intend 
to make to Sirena. For my own part, I declare I'll have nothing at all. 
I prefer the pleasure of having contributed towards bettering my old 
master’s fortune to all the gold in the world. But this is not the 
case with our nymph of Albarazin ; she is a little jewishly inclined ; 
when the business is to oblige her neighbour, she would take money 
of her own father, so you may judge if she will refuse it from her 
pretended uncle.” 

“Let her mention her demand,” replied Don Hannibal; “she 
shall, if she pleases, have yearly one-third of the pension I obtain ; 
and that ought to satisfy her, if the whole revenues of his Catholic 
Majesty were concerned in the bargain.”—“ For my own part,” re- 
plied Don Rodrigo’s Mercury, “I would cheerfully rely upon your 
word, because I know the value of it; but you have to do with a 
little creature who is naturally distrustful. Besides, she would mucli 
rather have, once for all, two-thirds of the product advanced in ready 
money.”—“ Where the devil does she think I shall find it?” cried 
the officer, hastily interrupting him ; “does she think I am a money- 
broker? Tt seems you have not made her acquainted with my situa- 
tion.” —‘‘ Pardon me,” replied Pedrillo: “she knows very well that 
you are as poor as Job: after what I have told her, she cannot be 
ear of your circumstances. But don’t give yourself any trouble 
about the matter; I am a man fertile in expedients. I know an old 
rogue of a lawyer who takes pleasure in lending his money at ten per 
cent. You shall make an assignment, with security to him, before a 
notary, of the first year of your pension, for the like sum, which you 
shall acknowledge to have received from him, and which you will 
touch in effect, the interest included. With regard to the security, 
the lender will be contented with your castle of Chinchilla, such as 
it is; so that we shall have no dispute on that score.” 

The captain protested that he would accept of the conditions, if he 
should be lucky enough to have any share in the favours which were 
to be distributed next day. And he was not disappointed ; being 
gratified with a pension of three hundred pistoles on a certain govern- 
ment. As soon as he understood this been of news, he gave all the 
security that was demanded, transacted his little affairs, and returned 
to New Castile with some pistoles in his pocket 


CHAPTER LXVIL 


Gil Blas meets his dear friend Fabricius at Court; their mutual 
joy ; they repair to a certain place, where a curious conversation 
happens between them. ; 


I CONTRACTED a custom of going every morning to court, where I 
commonly spent two or three hours, in seeing the grandees pass and 
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repass, though they appeared there without the splendour which 
surrounds them in other places. | i 

One day, as I walked to and fro, and strutted through the apart- 
ments, making, like many. others, a foolish figure enough, I perceived 
Fabricius, whom I had left at Valladolid in the service of an hospital 
director. What astonished me was, that he was talking familiarly to 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia and the oe of Santa-Cruz. Nay, 
these two noblemen seemed to listen to him with pleasure, and he 
was as well dressed as a man of quality. “Am I not mistaken ?” 
said I to myself. “Can this be the son of Barber Nunnez? Perhaps 
it is some young courtier who resembles him.” [I did not long re- 
main in doubt: the noblemen went away, and I accosted Fabricius. 
He knew me at first sight; and after having made me squeeze 
through the crowd with him, to get out of the apartments, “My dear 
Gil Blas,” said he, embracing me, “I am rejoiced to see you again ! 
How art thou employed at Madrid? art thou still in service, or hast 
thou some post at court? Give me an account of all that has 
happened to thee, since thy precipitate retreat from Valladolid.” 

ou ask me a great many questions at once,” said I; “and we are 

not now ina proper place to relate adventures.”—“ Thou art in the 
right,” he replied ; “we shall be more at liberty in my lodgings. 
Come, I will show you the way ; it is not far from hence. am 
quite my own master, agreeably lodged, perfectly easy in my circum- 
deanery : I am contented with my situation, and happy because I think 
myself so. | 

y accepted the proposal, and followed Fabricius, who stopped before 
a very fine house, where he told me he lodged. We crossed a court, 
where, on one side, there was a great staircase that led to very superb 
apartments, and, on the other, a small flight, equally dark and nar- 
row, by which he ascended to the lodging he had so much extolled. 
It consisted of one room only, which my ingenious friend had divided 
into four by thin deal boards. The first served as an antechamber to 
the second, where he slept; he had made a closet of the third, and a 
kitchen of the last. The chamber and antechamber were lined with 
maps and theses of anal ae | ; and the furniture was suitable to this 
kind of hanging, consisting of a large brocade bed, very much worn ; 
old chairs covered with yellow serge, garnished with a fringe of 
Grenada silk of the same colour ; a table with gilt feet, covered with 
leather that seemed to be once red, and bordered with a tinsel fringe 
become black by the lapse of time ; with an ebony cupboard, adorned 
with figures coarsely carved. He had, instead of a bureau, in his 
closet, a little table ; and his library was composed of some books, 
with several bundles of paper lying on shelves, placed above one an- 
other, aléng the wall. His kitchen, which was conformable to the 
rest, contained some earthenware, and other necessary utensils. 

Fabricius, after having given me time to consider his apartment, 
said, “ What dost thou think of my lodging and economy ; an’t thou 
enchanted with them ?”—“ Yes, faith,” I replied smiling; “I am 
so. Thou must have certainly played thy cards well at Madrid, to be 
so well furnished. Thou, doubtless, enjoyest some post.”—“ Heaven 
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forbid !” replied he; “the business I follow is above all employ- 
ments whatever. A man of fashion, to whom this house belongs, 
gave me a room, which I have divided into four, and furnished, as 
thou seest. I meddle with nothing but what gives me pleasure, and 
feel not the cravings of necessity.”—“ Pray be more explicit,” said I, 
interrupting him ; “you irritate the desire I have of knowing what 
you do.”—“ Well,” said he, “thou shalt be satisfied. I am turned 
author, and have commenced wit. I write in verse as’ well as in 
prose, and am equally good at everything.” 

“Thou art a favourite of Apollo!” cried I, laughing. “This is 
what I never could have divined. I should have been much less sur- 
prised to have found thee in a quite contrary situation. What charms 
couldst thou find in the condition of a poet? Methinks these people 
are commonly despised in civil life, and are far from having an estab- 
lished ordinary.”—“ Oh, fie !” cried he, in his turn ; “thou talkest of 
those miserable authors, whose works are the refuse of libraries and 
pays Is it to be wondered at that such writers are not esteemed ? 

ut good authors, my friend, are on a better footing in the world ; 
and I may say, without vanity, that Iam one of that number.’—“ 
don’t at all doubt it,” said I; “thou art a young fellow of excellent 
genius ; that which is composed by thee cannot be bad. All that I 
a at a loss to know is, how thou wast first seized with the rage of 
rhyme. 

“Thy surprise is just,” replied Nunnez. “I was so well satisfied 
with my situation while in the service of Don Manuel Ordonnez, that 
I did not so much as wish for any other. But my genius rising by 
degrees, like that of Plautus, above servitude, I composed a comedy, 
which was acted by the company at Valladolid. Although it was not 
worth a fig, it met with great success ; from whence I concluded that 
the public was a good milch cow, which easily parted with its store. 
This reflection, joined to the furious desire of composing new pieces, 
detached me from the hospital. The love of poetry banished my 
passion for riches, and resolving to repair to Madrid, as the centre of 
wit, in order to form my taste, I demanded my dismission from the 
director, who did not grant it without regret, so much.waffection had 
he conceived for me. ‘Fabricius,’ said he, ‘hast thou arry cause to 
be dissatisfied 1’—‘ No, sir, I replied ; ‘you are the best of masters, 
and I am penetrated with your generosity. But, you know, one must 
follow his destiny. I find Iam born to eternise my name by works 
of genius.’—‘ What folly possesses thee !’ resumed the good citizen ; 
‘thou hast already taken root in the hospital, and art of that kind of 
wood of which stewards and even directors are made. Thou- art 
going to leave that which is solid, in order to employ thyself in 
trifles ; and thou wilt soon spent of thy imprudence, my child.’ 

“The director, seeing that he opposed my design to no purpose, 
paid my wages, and over and above, made me a present of fifty 
ducats, as a recompense for my faithful services : so that with this, 
and what I found means to on in the little commissions that were 
intrusted to my integrity, 1 was in a condition, on my arrival at 
Madrid, to appear in a very handsome manner, ‘This I failed not to 
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do; though the writers of our nation don’t much pique themselves 
on their neat appearance. I soon became acquainted with Lope de 
Vega,* Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra,t and other famous authors ; 
but, in preference to these ee men, I chose for my preceptor a 
young bachelor of Cordova, the incomparable Don Luis de Gongora, 
the finest genius that ever Spain pee He will not allow his 
works to be printed in his lifetime, but contents himself with reading 
them to his friends ; and, what is very remarkable, nature has endued 
him with the rare talent of succeeding in all kmds of: poetry. He 
chiefly excels in satire, which, indeed, is his main strength. He is not 
(like Lucilius) a muddy river that sweeps along with it abundance of 
slime ; but rather the Tagus, that rolls over golden sands its limpid 
stream.” —‘‘ Thou drawest,” said I to Fabricius, “an agreeable picture 
of this same bachelor: and Ido not doubt that a person of such 
merit has a great number of envious enemies.”—“ All our authors,” 
he replied, “ good as well as bad, inveigh bitterly against him. ‘He 
‘delights,’ says one, ‘in bombast, points, metaphors, and transposi- 
tion.’—‘ His verses,’ saith another, ‘are as obscure as those which 
the Salian priests sang in their processions, and which nobody under- 
stood.’ Others again find fault with his composing sometimes son- 
nets or romances, sometimes comedies, stanzas, and acrostics ; as if 
he had foolishly undertaken to eclipse all the great masters in their 
own different ways. But all these efforts of jealousy are baffled by a 
antes that is cherished by all ranks of people, from the highest to the 
owest. 

“Tt was under this skilful master that I served my apprenticeship ; 
and I daresay it has appeared: for I have so happily imbibed his 
genius, that I have already composed some detachec pees which he 
would not blush to own. I opened my ware (according to his ex- 
ample) in the houses of the great, where I am wonderfully well 
received, and have to do with people who are not difficult to please. 
"Tis true, indeed, my successful beginning has been of no disservice 
to my later compositions. In short, [am beloved by several noble- 
men, and in particular live with the Duke de Medina Sidonia, as 
Horace once lived with Mzecenas. You see,” added Fabricius, “in. 
what manner*I was metamorphosed into an author. I have nothing 
else to relate ; so that it is now thy turn, Gil Blas, to rehearse thy 
sas 

hen I took up the conversation, and, suppressing every trivial 
circumstance, gave him the detail he desired ; after which, it being 
dinner-time, he took out of his ebony cupboard a couple of napkins 
some bread, the remains of a shoulder of roast mutton, a bottle o 
excellent wine, and we sat down. at the table with all the gaiety of 
two friewds who meet after a long separation. “Thou seest,” said 
e, “my free and independent life: I might, if I would, go and dine 
every day with the people of quality ; but, besides that the poetic 


* A celebrated dramatic poet, as much admired by the Spaniards as Shakes- 
peare is by the English. He is said to have composed eighteen hundred pieces 
for the stage, in verse, besides many other works. 

t The renowned author of Don Quixote. = 
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inclination keeps me oftentimes at home, I am a sort of an rele st 
pus, and can equally accommodate myself to company and solitude, 
to affluence and frugality.” We liked the wine so well that there 
was a necessity of taking another bottle from the store; and, towards 
the end of the repast, I expressed a desire of seeing some of his pro- 
ductions. He immediately searched among his papers for a sonnet, 

which he read aloud with great emphasis. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the charms of his reading, I found the performance so obscure that 
I could not comprehend the meaning of one syllable. Perceiving my 
ignorance, ‘‘ This sonnet,” said he, “does not seem very clear to thy 
apprehension ; is it not so?” I owned to him that I could have 
wished it had been more plain. Upon which he began to laugh at 
my expense. “If this sonnet,” he resumed, “is not intelligible, so 
much the better. The natural and simple won’t do for sonnets, odes, 
and other works that require the sublime. The sole merit of these- 
is in their obscurity ; and it is sufficient if the poet himself thinks | 
he understands them.” —“ You joke,” said I, interrupting him ; 
“ood sense and perspicuity ought to be ingredients in poetry of all 
kinds whatever ; and if thy incomparable Gongora does not write 
more plainly than thou dost, I confess my opinion of him sinks 
‘ a He must be a poet who can never deceive any other age 
than his own. Let us now have a specimen of thy prose.” 

My friend Nunnez produced a preface, which (he said) he intended 
to Dies to a collection of comedies that he had then in the press, 
and, having read it, asked my opinion. “I am not better pleased,” 
said I, “ with thy prose than with thy poetry. Thy sonnet is a piece 
of verbose nonsense, and thy preface is composed of far-fetched 
expressions, words that have not the public stamp, perplexed 

hrases ; in a word, thy style is quite peculiar to thyself; and the 

ooks of our best authors, ancient as well as modern, are written in 
a quite different manner.’—“ Poor ignoramus !” cried Fabricius ; 
“thou dost not know, then, that every prosaic writer who now 
aspires at reputation affects that singularity of style, and those odd 
expressions which shock thee so much. There are of us five or six 
bold innovators who have undertaken to make a thoroygh change in 
the language, and we will accomplish it (please God !) in spite of 
Lope de Vega, Cervantes, and all the fine geniuses who cavil at our 
new modes of specch. We are seconded by a number of partisans 
of distinction, and have even some theologians on our side. 

“ After all,” added he, “ our design is commendable, and, prejudice 
—_ we are more valuable than those natural writers who speak 

ike the common run of mankind. I do not know for what reason 
they are esteemed by so many persons of talent. Their manner was 
proper enough to Athens or Rome, where there was no distiiction in 
point of speaking ; so that Socrates said to Alcibiades, the people 
was an excellent schoolmaster ; but at Madrid we have both a good 
and a bad language, and our courtiers express themselves quite 
otherwise than our citizens, believe me. In short, our new style 
surpasses that of our antagonists. I will, by one example, make thee 
perceive the difference between the elegance of our diction and the 
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platitudes of theirs. They would say quite plainly, for instance. 
‘Interludes embellish a comedy ;’ while we, with more spirit, would 
declare, ‘ Interludes create beauty in a pone, :’ take notice of that 
—create beauty. Dost thou perceive all the brilliancy, all the delicacy, 
all the prettiness of the expression ?” 7 . 

I interrupted my innovator with a loud laugh. “Go, Fabricius,” 
said I, “thou art an original with this thy precious language.”— 
“And thou,” answered he, “art no better than a fool, with thy 
natural style. Go,’ said he, repeating the words of the Archbishop 
of Grenada; “go, and tell my treasurer to give you a hundred 
ducats; and heaven direct you with that sum! Adieu, Mr. Gil 
Blas ; I wish you a little more taste.” 

I redoubled my laughter at this sally ; and Fabricius, forgiving me 
for having spoken so irreverently of his writings, lost nothing of his 
good humour. We finished our second bottle; and, getting up from 
table in a pretty good condition, went out to walk in the Prado ; but, 
passing by the door of a tavern, we took it into our heads to go in 
there. 

This place was usually frequented by good company ; and I ob- 
served in two separate halls a great many cavaliers amusing them- 
selves with different diversions. In one, they played at chess and 
primero ; and, in the other, ten or twelve persons were listening very 
attentively to a dispute between two professed wits. We had no 
occasion to go near them in order to learn that a metaphysical propo- 
sition was the subject of their dispute; for they talked with such 
warmth and eagerness, that they looked like people possessed. I 
imagine, if Eleazar’s ring * had been put under their noses, we should 
have seen devils issue with their breath. “Good God!” said I tomy 
companion, “what passion ! what lungs! These disputants were cer- 
tainly born to be public criers. The greatest part of mankind are 
‘ misplaced.”—‘‘ Yes, truly,” he replied ; “‘these people seem to be of 
the race of Novius,+ that Roman banker whose voice exceeded the 
noise of chariots. But,” added he, “that which gives me the greatest 
disgust at their discourse is, that our ears are stunned to no pur- 
pose.” We removed to a distance from those vociferous metaphysi- 
clans, and by that expedient I prevented a violent headache which 
had begun to seize me. We went and sat down in the corner of the 
other apartment, whence, while we drank refreshing liquors, we 
examined the cavaliers as they came in and went out. As Nunnez 
knew almost all of them, “Egad!” cried he, “the dispute of our 


* Eleazar was a famous magician, who cast out devils, by affixing to the nose 
of the possessed a certain mystical ring, which the demon no sooner smelled than 
he abandofed the patient. In performing before the Emperor Vespasian, he 
commanded the ejected devil to upset a pitcher of water, which the demon im- 
mediately did, to the astonishment of the spectators. 

+ Novius, from being a slave, came to be a rich citizen of Rome, and turned 
usurer; which infamy Horace has perpetuated, and has also immortalised the 
_ loudness of his voice, in the sixth satire of his first book. 

| ‘* At hic si plaustra ducenta | 
Concurrantque foro tria funera magna sonabit, 
Cornua quod, vincatque tubas.” 
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philosophers will not be soon over: here aro fresh reinforcements 
arriving ; these three men will engage in the fray. But seest thou 
these two originals going out? That little, swarthy, withered crea- 
ture, whose lank straight hair falls down in equal portions before and 
behind, is called Don Julien de Villanuno, andis a young Judge who 
affects the exquisite. One of my friends and I went to dine with him the 
other day, and surprised him in a singular occupation. He was amus- 
ing himself in his cabinet by making a large greyhound fetch the papers 
of a lawsuit in which he is engaged. As he threw them away, the dog 
tore the papers with eager teeth. The name of that licentiate with 
the red face, who accompanies him, is Don Cherubin Tonto, a canon 
of the church of Toledo, the weakest mortal in the world ; though, 
by his sprightly smiling air, you would imagine he had a great deal of 
wit. He has bright sparkling eyes, with an arch malicious laugh. 
One would say that he thought very wittily. He hears a delicate 
performance read, he listens with attention that seems full of intelli- 
ence, and all the while comprehends nothing at all of the matter. 
e dined with us at the judge’s house, where an infinite number of 
witty things were said ; but he spoke not a word, though he applauded 
them with grimaces and gestures that seemed even superior to the 
sallies that were uttered.” 

“Dost thou know,” said I to Nunnez, “these two shabby fellows 
who, with their elbows on the table, sit in a corner, and converse to- 
gether in whispers ?”—“ No !” said he, “ their faces are quite unknown 
to me; but, in all likelihood, they are coffee-house politicians who 
censure the government. Observe that graceful cavalier, who whistles 
as he walks through the hall, and supports himself sometimes on one 
foot, sometimes on another,—that is Don Augustin Moreto, a young 
poet, who was born with some genius, but flatterers and ignorant 
people have almost turned his brain. The man whom he accosts is 
one of his comrades, who is also moonstruck, and rhymes in prose. 

“More authors still !” cried he, showing me two well-dressed men 
coming in; “one would think they had made a rendezvous hero to 

ass in review before thee. These are Don Bernard Deslenguado and 

on Sebastian de Villa Viciosa. The first is a genius full of gall, an 
author born under the planet of Saturn,—a malicious moftal, whose 
sacle consists in hating all the world, and who is himself beloved 

y soue b As for Don Sebastian, he is a young fellow of candour, 
who will let nothing lie upon his conscience ; he lately brought out a 

erformance on the stage, which had an extraordinary run ; and now 

ae printed it that he may no longer abuse the esteem of the 
public.” . 

The charitable pupil of Gongora was preparing to continue his 
explanation of the figures of this picture, which shifted so often to 
the view, when a gentleman belonging to the Duke de Medina Sidonia 
came and interrupted him, saying, “Sefior Don Fabricio, I was 
looking for you in order to let you_know that his grace would speak 
with you immediately at his own house.” Nunnez, who knew that 
a grandee’s wishes cannot be too soon satisfied, quitted me imme- 
diately to go and wait upon his Macenas, leaving me very much 
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astonished at hearing him honoured with the appellation of Don, and 
seeing him thus become noble in despite of his sire, Master Chrysos- 
tom the barber. 


CHAPTER LXVIIL 


Fabricius introduces Gil Blas to the service of Count Galiano, 
a Sicilian nobleman. 


I was so desirous of seeing Fabricius again, that I visited him early 
next morning. “Good morrow!” said I, when I entered, “to the 
Sefior Don Fabricio, the flower, or rather mushroom, of the Asturian 
nobility!” At these words he laughed heartily. “Thou hast 
observed, then,” cried he, “that I am called Don?”—‘“ Yes, my 
gentleman,” I replied ; “and give me leave to tell you, that when you 
recounted your metamorphosis yesterday you forgot the best part of 
it”—“T allow that I did so,” answered he; “but, truly, if I have 
assumed that title it was not with a view to gratify my own vanity, 
but to accommodate myself to that of others. Thou knowest the 
Spaniards : they don’t care for.an honest man if he has the misfor- 
tune to be poor and low-born. I must tell thee, too, that I see so 
many people calling themselves Don Francisco, Don Pedro, or Don 
What-you-will, that one must own nobility to be a very common 
thing, and agree that a plebeian of merit honours it by his assump- 
tion. But let us change the subject,” addedhe. “ Last night Isupped 
at the Duke de Medina Sidonia’s, where, among other guests, was 
Count Galiano, a Sicilian nobleman of the first rank ; and the con- 
versation turned on the ridiculous effects of self-love. Charmed that 
I had it in my power to entertain the company on that subject, t 
regaled them with the story of the homilies. Thou mayest well 
imagine that they laughed heartily, and censured the archbishop as 
he deserved. This produced a good effect for thee ; thou wast pitied 
by everybody ; and Count Galiano, after having asked a good many 
questions sonterning thee, to which, thou mayest believe, I made 
suitable answers, desired me to bring thee to his house. I was just 
now going in quest of thee to conduct thee thither. I suppose he 
intends to offer thee the place of one of his secretaries ; and t advise 
thee to accept of it. You will be very comfortable with that noble- 
man ; heis rich, and spends likean ambassador. He is come to court, 
it is said, to confer with the Duke of Lerma about the crown demesnes, 
which that minister designs to alienate in Sicily. In short, Count 
Galiano, shough a Sicilian, seems to be generous, just, and open ; and» 
thou canst not do better than attach thyself to him. He is the man, 
in all probability, who is destined to enrich thee, according to what 
was foretold in thy behalf at Grenada. bt 

“YT had resolved,” said I to Nunnez,“ to live free, and enjoy 
myself a little, before I should go to service again ; but thou speakest 
to me of this Sicilian count in such a manner, as to induce me to 
change my resolution, and even to wish I were already in his family.” 
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—“Thou mayest soon be there,” he replied, “or Jam much mistaken.” 
At the same time we went out together to the count, who lodged in 
the house of his friend Don Sancho d’Avila, then in the country. 

We found in the court a great number of pages and footmen, 
clothed in a livery equally rich and gay; and in the ante-chamber 
several squires, gentlemen, and other officers, all magnificently dressed; 
but their faces were so rough, that the: looked like a ap a ) 
apes in Spanish garb. One must own that there are figures, | oth of 
men and women, on which all art is thrown away. 

Don Fabricius, having sent in his name, was immediately taken 
into the count’s chamber, whither I followed him. We found the 
count in his morning-gown, sitting on a sofa, and drinking chocolate. 
We saluted him with all the demonstrations of the most profound 
respect ; and he honoured us with an inclination of the head, accom- 
panied by a gracious smile which at once gained my heart. A won- 
derful effect, though an ordinary one, which a favourable reception 
from the great produces in our breasts! ‘They must receive us very 
ill indeed, when they displease us. 

Having drank his chocolate, he amused himself some time in play- 
ing with a large monkey that sat by him, and was called Cupid. I 
don’t know for what reason the name of that god was bestowed on 
this animal, unless it was because it had all his malice ; for it resem- 
bled him in nothing else. Such as it was, however, it did not fail to 
delight its master, who was so much charmed with its merry tricks 
that he hugged it incessantly in his arms. Though Nunnez and 1 
were not much diverted with the gambols of the monkey, we feigned 
ourselves enchanted with its performances ; which pleased the Sicilian 
so much, that he suspended the pleasure he enjoyed in this pastime, 
to say to me, “Friend, you have it at your option to be one of my 
secretaries : if you like the place, I will give you two hundred pistoles 
ayear, It is sufficient that Don Fabricio presents and answers for 
you.”—“ Yes, mon Seiior,” cried Nunnez, “I am bolder than Plato, 
who dared not answer for one of his friends, whom he sent to the 
tyrant Dionysius. I am not afraid of bringing reproaches upon 
myself.” e 

{ thanked the Asturian poet, with a low bow, for his obliging con- 
fidence ; then addressing myself to my patron, assured him of my 
zeal and fidelity. This nobleman no sooner perceived that his pro- 
posal was agreeable to me than he ordered his steward to be called ; 
whom he addressed in a whisper ;.then he said to me, “ Gil Blas, I 
will tell you presently what is to be the nature of your employment. 
Meanwhile, you may follow my steward, who has received orders 
concerning you.” I accordingly obeyed, leaving Fabriciqn, with the 
count and Cupid. 

The steward, who was a most subtle Messinian, conducted me to 
his apartment, where he loaded me with civilities ; and sending for 
the tailor who had equipped the whole family, ordered him to make 
for me, wigh all despatch, a suit of clothes of the same magnificence 
as those of the principal officers. The tailor took my measure, and 
retired. “As for your lodging,” said the Messinian, “ i know a chan.- 
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“ Approach, Gil Blas,” said he, ‘‘take a chair, and listen to what I am 
going to say."—Page 302, 
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ber that will exactly suit you. But have you breakfasted ?” added 
he. When I answered in the negative, “Ah, poor lad!” said he, 
“why did not you speak? Come, I will show you to a place, where, 
thank Heaven, you may have what you will for the asking.” 

So saying, he carried me down to the buttery, where we found the 
butler, a true Neapolitan, every whit as cunning as the Messinian. 
It might be said of him and the steward, “John dances better than 
Peter, Peter dances better than John.”* This honest butler, with five 
or six of his friends, were cramming themselves with ham, cold tongue, 
and other salt meats, which obliged them to redouble their draughts. 
We joined these hearty fellows, and assisted them in their attacks | 
upon the count’s best wines. While this scene passed in the buttery, 
another such was acted in the kitchen ; the cook also treated three or 
four tradesmen of his acquaintance, who did not spare the wine any 
more than we did, and who filled their stomachs with rabbit and 
partridge pies. The very scullions ae themselves on what they 
could pilfer: so that I thought myself in a house abandoned to 
pillage. However, that was nothing. I saw only bagatelles in com- 
parison with that which I did not see. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
Count Galiano invests Gil Blas with an employment in his house. 


I went to fetch my clothes to my new habitation; and when I re- 
turned the count was at dinner with several noblemen and the poet 
Nunnez, who called for what he wanted with an easy air, and mingled 
in the conversation. Nay, I observed that every word he spoke 
afforded pleasure to the company. Long live Wit! When one has 
it, one can play any part. 

I dined with the officers, who were treated pretty much in the 
same manner as our patron. In the afternoon I retired to my cham- 
ber, where I Regan to reflect on my condition. 

“Well, Gil Blas,” said I to myself, “thou art now in the service of 
a Sicilian count, with whose real character thou art utterly unac- 
eae at If we may judge by appearance, thou wilt be in this 

amily like a fish in the water; but we must not rely on anything ; 

and thou oughtest to distrust thy fate, the malignity of which thou 
hast but too often experienced. Besides, thou dost not know for 
what employment thou art retained: he has already two secretaries 
and a steward ; what service, then, does he expect from thee? It 
looks as 4f he intended to make thee his Mercury. In good time ! 
one cannot be in a better position in order to make one’s way to a 
good post. He who limits himself to honourable services only moves 
slowly, step by step, and seldom gains his end at last.” 

While I was engrossed by these fine reflections, a lacquey came to 
tell me that all the cavaliers who had dined at our house had just 
gone home, and that the count wanted to speak with me. I flew 

* “Six of one and half a dozen of the other.” 
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instantly to his apartment, where I found him lying on his couch, 
ready to take his afternoon’s nap, with his monkey, which: always 
bore him company. : | | 
“ Approach, Gil Blas,” said he; “take a chair, and listen to what 
I am going to say.” T obeyed. his orders, and he spoke to me in 
these terms: “Don Fabricio has told me that, among other good 
qualities, you possess the power of attaching yourself to your masters, 
and that you are a young man of incorruptible integrity. These two 
qualifications determined me to take you into my service ; for I have 
great occasion for an affectionate domestic, who will espouse my in- 
terest, and employ his whole attention in husbanding my estate.. I 
am rich, it is true, but my yearly expense greatly exceeds my income. 
And why? it is because Iam robbed ; Jam plundered by my servants, 
and live in my own house as if I was in a forest among robbers. 
suspect my butler and steward of being in league to defraud me, and 
this is more than enough to ruin me entirely. You will say, if I 
have reason to think them rogues why don’t I turn them away? But 
where shall I find others made of a different kind of stuff? I will 
be satisfied with having them both observed by a man who shall 
have a right to inspect their conduct ; and you are the person whom 
I have chosen for that commission. If you acquit yourself well, be 
assured that you shall not serve an ungrateful master, for I will take 
care to procure for you a very advantageous settlement in Sicily.” 
After having spoken thus, he dismissed me; and that very evening 
in presence of all his domestics, I was proclaimed superintendent of 
the family. This did not give the Messinian and Neapolitan great. 
mortification at first, because they looked upon me as a-jolly good- 
natured companion ; and concluded, that by giving me a share of the 
spoil, they should be allowed to go on in their old course. But they 
looked very silly next day, when I declared to them that I was an 
enemy to all eculation. I demanded of the butler an account of the 
rovisions. I visited the cellar, and took an inventory of everythin 
e had in his charge ; I mean table-linen and plate. I then exhort 
them to be saving of our patron’s wealth ; to lay out with economy ; 
and ended my advice, by protesting to them, that would inform 
that nobleman of everything that I should observe amiss if his house. 
I did not stop here: resolving to have a spy, who might discover if 
there was any sinister intelligence between them, I cast my eyes on a 
scullion ; who being won by my promises, assured me that I could 
not have applied to a more proper person, to get notice of everything 
that happened in the house ; that the butler and steward were in a 
confederacy, and burnt the candle at both ends; that they daily 
secreted one-half of the provision that was bought for tke family ; 
that the Neapolitan took care of a lady who lived opposite to the 
College of St. Thomas ; and that the Messinian entertained another 
at the Sungate ; that these two gentlemen sent all sorts of provisions 
to their nymphs every morning ; and that the cook also despatched 
savoury messes to a widow of his acquaintance in the neighbourhood ; 
and that, in consideration of his services to the other two, to whom 
he was entirely devoted, he disposed, as they did, of the wines in the 
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cellar : in short, that these three domestics occasioned a most horrible 
expense in the count’s house. © “ If you doubt my report,” added the 
scullion, “take the trouble of going to-morrow morning, about seven 
o’clock, to the College of St. Thomas, and you shall see me loaded 
with a basket, which will change your doubts into certainty.”—“ So,” 
said I to him, “thou are agent to these gallant purveyors ?”—“ I,” he 
replied, “‘am employed by the butler, and one of my comrades acts 
for the steward.” 

It appeared to me to be worth while to verify this report. I had 
the curiosity to repair next morning, at the appointed hour, to the 
neighbourhood of the College of St. Thomas, where [ did not wait 
long for my spy. I soon saw him arrive with a huge basket filled 
with butchers’ meat, poe and venison. I took an inventory of 
the pieces, of which I formed in my pocket-book a short verbal pro- 
cess, then I went and showed it to my master, after having told the 
trencher scraper that he might execute his commission as usual. 

The Sicilian nobleman, who was naturally passionate, resolved in 
his first transport to turn away the Neapolitan and Messinian ; but 
after-having reflected more coolly, contented himself with dismissing 
the last, to whose place I succeeded. Thus my office of superinten- 
dent was suppressed soon after its creation: and truly I was not 
sorry for it ; for it was, properly speaking, no other than the honour- 
able employment of a spy, and a post which had nothing substantial 
in it ; whereas, by being made steward, I became master of the strona 
box, and that 1s everything. The steward always possesses the first 
rank among the domestics of a great family ; and there are so many 
small perquisites attached to his administration, that he may grow 
rich, even though he be an honest man. 

My Neapolitan, who was not at the enc of his resources, observing 
my unpleasant zeal, that I got up every morning to see and keep an 
account of what food was bought, no longer secreted a part, but the 
rascal continued to purchase the same quantity as before. By this 
stratagem, increasing the profit he drew from the refuse of the table, 
which was his perquisite, he found himself in a condition to treat his 
favourite at deast with dressed victuals, if he could not furnish her 
with raw brovision. In short, the devil lost nothing, and the count 
was not a whit the befter for sae a phoenix of stewards. The 
superabundance that I then perceived at every meal made me guess 
this new trick, which I immediately defeated, by retrenching what 
was superfluous in every course. This I did, however, with such 
prudence, that the alteration could not be perceived : one would have 
thought that there was still the same profusion ; and yet, by this 
economy, I considerably diminished the expense. This was what my 
patron required; he wanted to retrench, without appearing less 
magnificent ; for his avarice was subordinate to his ostentation. 

here was yet another abuse to be reformed. Finding the wine 
run out apace, I suspected that there was trickery also there: if, for 
example, twelve cavaliers happened to dine with my master, they 
would exhaust fifty and sometimes five dozen of bottles. I was 
astonished at this; and not doubting that there must be some 
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roguery in the case, consulted my oracle, that is, my scullion, with 
whom I very often had private conferences, and who made a faithful 
report of everything that was said or done in the kitchen, where he 
was not in the least suspected. He told me that the waste of which 
I complained proceeded from a new league between the butler, cook, 
and the footmen who waited table, and who carried off all the bottles 
half emptied, which were afterwards shared among the confederates. 
I spoke to the footmen on this subject, and threatened to turn them 
out of doors if ever they should think proper to repeat this see ; 
upon which they were reclaimed. My master, whom I took care to 
inform of the most minute things, which I performed for his advan- 
tage, loaded me with praises, and grew every day more and more 
fond of me; and J, in order to reward the good services of the 
scullion, created him cook’s assistant. It is thus that in good houses 
a faithful domestic makes his way. 

The Neapolitan was enraged to find me always in his way, and was 
cruelly mortified with the checks which he underwent whenever he 
presented his accounts to me; for, that I might pare his nailg the 
closer, I took the trouble of going to market to learn the price of 
meat, just before he went thither, and, as he emnee to impose 
upon me afterwards, gave him a vigorous repulse. I was very well 
persuaded that he cursed me a hundred times a day, but the subject 
of his maledictions hindered me from dreading their force. I cannot 
imagine how he could bear my persecutions, and remain in the ser- 
vice of the Sicilian nobleman. Doubtless, in spite of all my endca- 
vours, he found his account in perseverance. 

Fabricio, whom I frequently saw, and to whom I recounted all my 
prowess in quality of steward, until then unheard of, was more 
disposed to blame than to applaud my conduct. “God grant,” said 
he, one day, “that thou mayest be recompensed for all this disinter- 
estedness ; but, between thee and me, I believe it would not fare the 
worse with thee if thou wast not quite so rough with the butler.”— 
“How!” answered I; “shall that robber charge in his bill ten 
pistoles for a fish that did not cost four, and I pass over that article?” 
—“Why not?” he replied coldly ; “let him give thee the half of the 
surplus, according to custom. In good faith, my friend,” continued 
he, shaking his head, “for a clever man you show very little sense, 
and, to all pa horas will grow grey in servitude, since you neglect 
to flay the eel while it is in your hand. Take my word for it, For- 
tune resembles those brisk airy coquettes who despise the gallant 
who stands upon ceremony.” 

I only lang ed at the discourse of Nunnez, who laughed again in 
his turn, and would have persuaded me that he had only epoken in 
jest, being ashamed of having given me bad counsel in vain. I con- 
tinued firm in the resolution of being always zealous and faithful : I 
felt no inclination to be otherwise; and, I dare say, that in four 
eer I saved to my master, by my economy, three thousand ducats 

at least, | | 
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CHAPTER LXX. 


An accident happens to Count Galiano’s monkey, which ts the cause 
A great affliction to that nobleman. Gil Blas falls sick ; the 
consequence of hes tlness. 


Azout this time the repose of the family was strangely disturbed by 
an accident which will seem trifling to the reader, though it turned 
out a very serious matter to the servants, and especially to me. 
Cupid, that monkey of which I have made mention, that animal so 
beloved by our master, attempting one day to leap from one window 
to another, acquitted himself so ill in the performance that he fell 
down into the court and dislocated his leg. The count no sooner 
understood this misfortune than he uttered piercing cries like a 
woman, and in the excess of his grief, blaming all his servants with- 
out exception, he very nearly discharged the whole establishment. 
His fury, however, was limited to cursing our negligences, and 
abusing us, without sparing terms of reproach. He sent immediately 
for those surgeons who were most expert in fractures and dislocated 
bones ; and who, having visited the patient, reduced the leg and 
applied bandages. But though all of them assured him there was no 
danger, my master retained one of them in the house to be always 
near the animal until it was perfectly cured. | 

I should be to blame if i assed over in silence the grief and 
anxiety which preyed upon the heart of the Sicilian nobleman during 
the whole of that time. Will it be believed, that all the day he did 
not stir from his dear Cupid! He was always present when the leg 
was dressed, and got out of bed to visit the monkey two or three 
times every night. But the most troublesome circumstance of all 
was, that every domestic in the family, and I in particular, was always 
up, that we might be at hand to be sent wherever it should be thought 
proper for the service of this ape. In a word, we had no rest in the 

1ouse till this plaguy beast, having recovered his fall, betook himself 
again to his ugual caperings and tumblings. After this, can we refuse 
to credit the report of Suetonius, when he says, Caligula loved his 
horse to such a degree, that he bestowed upon him a house richly fur- 
nished, with officers to serve him, and even designed to make him 
consul? My patron was no less charmed with his monkey, which he 
would willingly have created a corregidor, had it been in his 
power. 

An unlucky circumstance for me was, that I had surpassed all the 
valets in demonstrations of concern, that I might, in so doing, make 
my court to my master ;.aud underwent such fatigue in behalf of 
Cupid, that I fell sick of it, and was seized with such a violent fever 
that I lost my senses, and know not how I was managed for fifteen 
days, during which I was in a manner between life and death. This 
only I know, that my youth struggled so successfully against the 
fever, and perhaps against the remedies that were administered, that 
at length I recovered my senses. The first use I made of them was 
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to perceive that I was ‘not in my own chamber. Wishing to know the. 
reason, I asked it of an old woman who attended me ; but she replied 
that I must not speak, for the physician had expressly forbidden it. 
When we are in good health, we commonly laugh at the doctor; but 
when we are ill, we calmly submit to his commands. . 

I, therefore, was silent, however desirous I felt to converse with my 
nurse ; and was engaged in reflections on this subject, when two fine 
gentlemen éntered, dressed in velvet, with very fine linen trimmed with 
lace. I imagined they were two noblemen, friends of my master, 
who, out of consideration for him, came to see me. On this suppo- 
sition, I made an effort to sit up, and showed my respect by taking 
off my cap ; but my nurse laid me down again, and told me that these 
gentlemen were my physician and apothecary. 

The doctor coming to my bedside, felt my pulse, considered my 
countenance, and observing all the symptoms of an immediate cure, 
assumed an air of triumph, as if he had greatly contributed to it; saying, 
that there was nothing wanting to finish the work but another dose, 
after which he might boast of having performed a fine cure. When 
he had spoken thus, he made the apothecary write a prescription. 
While he dictated it, he looked at himself in the glass, adjusted his 
periwig, and-made such grimaces, that I could not help laughing, in 
spite of my weakly condition. He then made me a solemn bow, and 
went away, much more engrossed by his own appearance than by the 
medicines he had prescribed. 

After his departure, the apothecary, who had not come to visit me 
for nothing, prepared, one may guess, what to do. Fearing, perhaps, 
that my old nurse would not acquit herself adroitly, he operated him- 
self, but managed so badly that his velvet dress suffered greatly. 
However, he looked on the accident as a misfortune attending phar- 
macy. He wiped his dress and went away without a word, no doubt 
resolved to make me pay for cleaning his garments. 

The apothecary returned next morning, dressed more modestly, 
bringing the physic which the doctor had prescribed the night before. 
Besides that I felt myself mending every moment, I had such an 
aversion to physicians and apothecaries, that I even cursed the 
universities where those gentlemen receive the power of slaying men 
with impunity. : 

In this disposition I swore that I would take no more medicine, 
and wished Hippocrates at the devil, with all his followers. The 
apothecary, who did not mind what became of his composition, pro- 
vided he was paid for it, left it on the table, and retired without 
speaking a word. I ordered the villanous medicine to bethrown out 
at the window immediately, being so much prepossessed qgainst it 
that I should have thought myself poisoned had swallowed it. To 
this stroke of disobedience 1 added another. I broke silence, and 

told my nurse in a peremptory tone that I absolutely insisted on 
knowing what was become of my master. The old woman, who was 
apprehensive of exciting in me a dangerous emotion, should’ she 
gratify my curiosity, or resolving perhaps to irritate my distemper by 

er obstinacy, made no answer; but I persisted with so much pas- 
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sion, that she replied at length, “Sefior Cavalier, you are now your 
own master ; Count Galiano is gone back to Sicily.” | | 

I could not, believe what I heard, and yet: there was nothing more 
true. That nobleman, the very second day of my illness, fearing 
that I would die at his house, had the generosity to order me to be 
transported, with my little effects, to a hired room, where he had 
abandoned me without ceremony to Providence and the care of a nurse. 
In the interim, having received an order from court, obliging him to 
repass into Sicily, he set out with such precipitation that I was not 
so much as thought of. Whether he alreeey numbered me with the 
dead, or whether people of quality are troubled with short memories, 
I cannot say. 

My nurse informed me of all this, and likewise assured me it was 
she who had called in the physician and apothecary, that I might not 
perish for want of assistance. This comfortable news threw me into 
a profound reverie. Adieu, my advantageous settlement in Sicily! 
my sanguine hopes, farewell! “When any great misfortune happens 
to you,’ says a certain pope, “examine yourself well, and you will 
ve perceive that it was in some measure owing to your own fault.” 
No disparagement to this holy father, I cannot see how I contributed 
to my own mischance on this occasion. : 

en I found the flattering chimeras with which I had stuffed my 
imagination vanished, the next thing that I concerned myself about 
was my portmanteau, which I ordered her to bring to my bedside, 
that 1 might examine it. I sighed when I perceived it open, cryin 
“ Ah, my dear portmanteau! my only consolation! you have been 
see, at the mercy of strangers.”—‘“ No, no, Sefior Gil Blas,” said the 
old woman, “don’t be uneasy ; nothing is stolen from you; I have 
protected your box as if it had been my own honour.” 

I found in it the suit of clothes which I had when I came into the 
count’s service, but I looked in vain for that which the Messinian had 
ordered to be made forme. My master had not thought proper to 
leave it with me, or else somebody had made free with it during my 
delirium. All my other baggage remained, and even a great leathern 
purse that contained my money, which I reckoned twice, as I could 
not at first believe that there were but fifty pistoles remaining of two 
hundred and sixty that were in it before I fell sick. ‘“ What is the 
meaning of this, my food mother ?” said I to the nurse ; “ my finances 
are terribly diminished.” —“ And yet nobody except myself has touched 
them,” said the old woman ; “and I have been as frugal as possible ; 
but sickness is very expensive,—one is always laying out. Here,” 
added the good mother, taking a packet of paper out of her pocket, 
“here is ap account of the expense as just as the current coin, which 
will show that I have not employed a maravedi amiss.” . 

I glanced over the bill, which contained fifteen or twenty pages. 
Mercy ! what a quantity of poultry had been bought while I was un- 
conscious. There was in broths only to the amount of twelve pistoles 
at least. The other articles were answerable to this. It cannot be 
imagined how much was laid out for wood, candles, water, and 
brooms. Nevertheless, swelled as this account was, the sum total did 
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not exceed thirty pistoles, consequently there ought to be a remainder 
of one hundred and eighty. This I represented to her; but the old 
woman, with an air of onesey, began to take all the saints to witness 
that there were but fourscore pistoles in the purse when the count’s 
butler gave her the charge of my portmanteau. “ What is that you 
say, goody?” cried I with precipitation : “was it the butler who put 
my things into your hands?”—“ Without doubt it was he,” she re- 
plied ; “by this token, that when he gave me them, he said, ‘Good 
mother, when Sefior Gil Blas is stiff, don’t fail to treat him with a 
good funeral, for there is money enough in the portmanteau to answer 
the expense.” 

“ Ah, villanous Neapolitan!” cried 1; “I am no longer at a loss to 
know how my money 1s gone: you have swept it away, to make your- 
self some amends for the thefts 1 hindered you from committing.” 
After this apostrophe, I thanked Heaven that the knave had not car- » 
ried off the whole. Whatever reason I had, however, to accuse the 
butler of having robbed me, I could not help thinking that the nurse 
might, possibly, have done the deed. My suspicion fell sometimes on 
one, sometimes on the other; but it was all the same thing to me. 
I said nothing to the old woman: I did not even cavil at the 
articles of her unconscionable bill, for I should have got nothing by 
wrangling ; and every one must understand his trade; my resent- 
ment, therefore, was contented with paying and dismissing her three 
days after. 

believe, as soon as she left my lodging, she informed the apothe- 
cary that she had been dismissed, and that I was well enough to 
decamp without taking my leave of him; for, in a moment after, 
he came to me, quite out of breath, and presented his bill ; in which, 
under names that were utterly unknown to me, although I had been 
a physician, he had set down all the pretended medicines with which 
he had furnished me while I was unconscious. This bill might be 
justly said to have been written in the true spirit of an apothecary ; 
and accordingly we disputed about the payment of it. I insisted on 
his abating one half of the sum he demanded ; he swore he would not 
abate one maravedi. Considering, however, that he had to do with a 
young man who might give him the slip by quitting Madrid that very 
day, he chose rather to be contented with what I offered, that is, 
three times the value of his drugs, than to run the risk of losing the 
whole. I gave him the money with infinite regret, and he retired well 
avenged for the annoyance I had given him. 

The physician appeared almost at the same time ; for those animals 
are always at the tail of one another. I paid him for his visits, which 
had been very numerous, and sent him away very well satisfied ; but 
before he would leave me, in order to prove that he had varned his 
fees, he related all the mortal symptoms which he had prevented in 
my piers bale a task he performed in very learned terms, and with 
an agreeable air, though it was altogether above my comprehension. 
When I had dispatched him, I thought I had got rid of all the minis- 
ters of the Fates ; but I was mistaken: a surgeon whom I had never 
seen, entered my apartment, and having saluted me very respectfully, 
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expressed great joy in seeing me out of danger ; a deliverance which, 
he said, he attributed to two copious bleedings that he had performed, 
and some cupping-glasses which he had had the honour to apply. This 
was another feather to be plucked from my wing: I was fain to pay 
tribute to the surgeon also. After so many evacuations, my purse 
became so feeble, that it was little better than a lifeless corpse, so 
little of the radical moisture remained. 

I began to lose courage when I saw myself relapsing into a state 
of poverty. I had, while I served my last masters, conceived too 

eat affection for the conveniences of life, and could no longer, as 
ormerly, look upon indigence with the eye of a Cynic philosopher. 
I will own, however, that I was very much in the wrong to let myself 
fall a prey to melancholy. After having so often experienced that 
Fortune no sooner overthrew me than she raised me up again, I 
ought to have regarded the vexatious situation in which I was as 
another introduction to prosperity. 


CHAPTER LXXI 


Gil Blas contracts a good acquaintance, and obtains a post that 
consoles him for Count Galvano’s ingratitude. The history of 
Don Valerio de Luna. 


I was so much surprised at not having heard of Nunnez all this 
time that I concluded he must be in the country ; and, as soon as I 
could walk, I went to his lodgings, where I understood he had actu- 
ally gone to Andalusia three weeks before, with the Duke de Medina 
Sidonia. One morning, at waking, Don Melchior de la Ronda came 
into my head ; and remembering that I had promised to him while 
I was at Grenada to visit his nephew, if ever I should return to 
Madrid, I resolved to keep my promise that very day. I inquired 
for the house of Don Balthazar de Zuniga, got the direction, and 
repaired thither. I asked for Sefior Joseph Navarro, who soon 
ae eared. ° I saluted him; he received me politely, but coldly, 
although I had signified my name. I did not know how to Pecoutile 
this frozen reception with the character I had heard of this clerk of 
the kitchen, and was going away with a resolution to save myself the 
trouble of a second visit, when, all of a sudden, assuming an open 
smiling air, he cried with a good deal of emotion, “Ah, Seiior Gil 
Blas de Santillane ! pray pardon the reception I have given you. 
My memgry had betrayed my inclination; I had forgotten your 
name, and little thought you were the cavalier of whom mention is 
made in a letter which I received from Grenada about four months 
ago. 

“ How rejoiced am I to see you !” added he, throwing his arms 
about my neck with transport ; “my uncle Melchior, whom I love 
and honour as a father, conjures me, if perchance I should have the 
honour of seeing you, to treat you as if you were his son, and to em- 
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ploy, if there should be occasion, my own credit and that. of my 
friends in your behalf. He has proses the qualities of your head 
and heart in such terms as would have interested me in your favour, 
even if I had not been obliged to do as he wished: I beg, therefore, 
that you will look upon me as a man to whom my uncle has im- 
parted, by letter, all his own sentiments with regard to you. I offer 
you my friendship, and I hope you will not refuse me yours.” 

I answered with the gratitude which I owed to the courtesy of 
Joseph ; and, like people of warmth and sincerity, we contracted an 
intimacy on the spot ; and I did not scruple to disclose the situation 
of my affairs, which he had no sooner heard than he said, “I under- 
take to procure a place for you; and, in the meantime, don’t fail to 
come and dine with me every day. You will fare better here than 
at your inn.” The offer was too agreeable to a poor creature just 
come out of a fit of illness, who had been used to good living, to be 
rejected. I eae doe the invitation, therefore, and recruited so well 
in that family that in fifteen days I had the face of a Bernardine 
monk. It appeared to me that Melchior’s nephew was making a 
good harvest there. But how could he help doing so? He had 
three strings to his bow ; he was at the same time steward, butler, 
and clerk of the kitchen ; besides (our friendship apart) I believe the 
compe of the house and he had a very good understanding 
together. 

I was perfectly recovered. when my friend Joseph, seeing me come 
in one day to dine as usual, came to meet me with a gay air, and said, 
“Sefior Gil Blas, I have a pretty good place in view for you. Yon 
know that the Duke of Lerma,” prime-minister of the Spanish crown, 
in order to devote himself entirely to affairs of state, entrusts two per- 
sons with his own concerns. Don Diego de Monteser has the care of 
gathering his rents; and his household expense is managed by Don, 
Rodrigo de Calderona. These two men, in whom he can confide 
exercise their employment with absolute authority, without the least 
dependance on one another. Don Diego usually keeps in his service 
two stewards to receive his cash; and as I understood this morning 
that he had dismissed one of them, I have been to ask the place for 
you. Sefior de Monteser, who knows me, and of whose friendship I 
may boast, has granted it without any difficulty, on my recommenda- 
tion of your morals and capacity. We will go to his house this 
afternoon.” 7 

We went thither accordingly. I was very graciously received, and 
installed in the employment of the land steward who had been dis- 
missed. His office consisted in visiting the farms, keeping them in 
repair, and recelving the rents: in a word, I was concerred in the 
country estate, and every month gave in my accounts to Don Diego, 
who examined them with great attention. This was what I wished. 


* Don Francis de Roxas de Sandoval is an historical personage. On the 
accession of Philip ITI. (1598) to the Spanish throne, he gave the reins of govern- 
ment into the hands of this favourite, whom he created Grandee of Spain, 
Duke of Terma, and first minister. 
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Although my integrity had been so ill repaid by my last master, [ 
was resolved to continue always in the same path. 

One day, we learned that a fire had happened in the castle of 
Lerma, and that more than half of it had been reduced to ashes, I 
went thither immediately, to take an account of the damage; and 
having informed myself exactly, upon the spot, of all the circumstances 
of the fire, I composed an ample relation of it, which Monteser 
showed to the Duke of Lerma. This minister, notwithstanding the 
affliction he was in at hearing such bad news, was struck with the rela- 
tion, and could not bag ere who was the author. Don Diego not 
only satisfied him in that particular, but also spoke so much in my 
favour, that his excellency remembered me six months after, on the 
occasion of a story which I am going to recount, and without which, 
perhaps, I should never have been employed at court. Here it is: 

At that time, there lived in the street of the Infantas, an old lady 
called Inesilla de Cantarilla, whose birth was not certainly known. 
Some said that she was the daughter of a lute-maker ; and others, 
that her father was a commander of the order of St. Jago. Be that 
as it will, she was a prodigy. Nature had. bestowed upon her the 
singular privilege of charming the male sex during the whole course 
of her life, which exceeded seventy-five years. She had been idolised 
by the noblemen of the old court, and saw herself adored by those of 
the new. Time, that spares not even beauty, had exerted itself upon 
her in vain ; though he had withered her, he coyld not deprive her of 
the power to please: a noble air, an enchanting wit, and graces that 
se peculiar to her, made her inspire men with passion, even in her 
old age. , 

One of the Duke of Lerma’s secretaries, called Don Valerio de 
Luna, a cavalier of five-and-twenty, saw Inesilla, and fell in love 
with her. He declared himself in. the most passionate terms, and 
sa his prey with all the fury that love and youth can inspire. 

he lady, who had her reasons for not complying with his wishes, 
did not. know how ‘to moderate his passion. One day, however. 
thinking she had found the means, she took the young man into 
her closet, and pointing to a clock that stood upon the table, “ You 
see,” said she, “what hour it is—on the same day and hour did I come 
into the world, seventy-five years ago; and do you really think it 
becomes one of my age to be engaged in love intrigues? Recall your 
reason, my child ; and stifle those sentiments which are so unsuitable 
both to you and me.” At this sensible advice, the cavalier, who no 
longer acknowledged the authority of reason, answered the lady with 
all the impetuosity of a man possessed by the most violent emotions, 
“Cruel Inesilla! why have you recourse to such frivolous remon- 
strances? Do you imagine that they change you in my eyes? Don’t 
flatter yourself with such a vain hope. Whether you are such as I 
vehold you, or whether my sight is deceived by a charm, I cannot 
cease to love you.”—“ Well, then,” said she, “since you. are so 
obstinate as to persist in the resolution of fatiguing me with your 
addresses, my house shall be no longer open to you. I forbid you to 
come here, and desire to see you no more,” | 
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You will, perhaps, believe after this that Don Valerio, disconcerted 
at what he had heard, made an honourable retreat. On the contrary, 
he became still more importunate. Love produces the same effect in 
its votaries as wine does in drunkards. e cavalier begged, sighed 
and, making a sudden transition from entreaties to rage, attem ted 
to obtain by force what he could not otherwise win. But the lady, 
resisting with courage, cried, “ Hold, rash wretch ! I will soon bridle 
your impious ardour. Know that you are my son!” 

Don Valerio was confounded at these words, which suspended the 
violence of his passion. But, imagining that Inesilla spoke thus only 
to be rid of his solicitations, he answered, “ You have invented that 
fable to elude my desires.”—“ No, no,” said she, interrupting him ; 
*“T reveal a mystery, which I should always have concealed, had not 
you reduced me to the necessity of disclosing it. Six and twenty 
years ago I was in love with Don Pedro de Luna, your father, who 
was then governor of Segovia, and you became the fruit of our 
mutual passion. He owned you for his son, gave you a good educa- 
tion, and even if he had had other children, your good qualities 
would have determined him to leave you a fortune. i for my part, 
did not forsake you. As soon as you began to appear in the worl 
LT allured you to my house in order to inspire you with that polishe 
behaviour so necessary to a gentleman, and which women only can 
teach. I did more; I employed all my credit to introduce you into 
the prime-minister’s service. In short, I have interested myself for 
you as I ought todo forason. After this declaration take your own 
measures. If you can purify your sentiments, and look upon me 
only as a mother, I do not banish you from my sight, but will 
treat you with all the tenderness I have hitherto shown you; but if 
you are incapable of the effort which both nature and reason demand, 
fly this moment and deliver me from the horror of your presence.” 

While Inesilla spoke in this manner, Don Valerio kept a profound 
silence. One would have said that he sought to recall his virtue, and 
endeavoured to vanquish himself. He was doing nothing of the 
kind. He meditated another design, and prepared a quite different 
spectacle for his mother. Being unable to console himself for the 
insurmountable obstacle that opposed his wishes, he basely yielded 
to his despair. He drew his sword and plunged it in his own 
bosom, punishing himself like another C&dipus, with this difference, 
that the Theban plucked out his own eyes, out of grief for having 
committed the crime ; whereas, the Castilian stabbed himself because 
he could not commit it. 

The unhappy Don Valerio did not die immediately of the blow he 
had given himself, but had time to repent, and ask pardon’ of Heaven 
for having taken away his own life. As he left, by his death, a 
vacancy in the post of secretary to the Duke of Lerma, that minister, 
who had not forgotten my account of the fire, nor the good character 
he had heard of me, chose me to fill the place of this young 
gentleman. | 
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CHAPTER LXXIL 


Gil Blas is presented to the Duke of Lerma, who receives him into 
the number of his secretaries ; sets him to work, and ts satisfied 
with his performances. , 


-MonrTeEsER was the person who informed me of this agreeable news, 
and said, ‘Friend Gil Blas, though I regret losing you, I love you 
too well not to be overjoyed at your succeeding Don Valerio. You 
will not fail to make a good fortune, provided you follow two pieces 
of advice which I have to give you. The first 1s, to appear so much 
attached to his excellency that he shall never doubt of your being 
entirely devoted to his will. And the second is, to make your court 
to Sefior Don Rodrigo de Calderona ; for that man moulds the mind 
of his master like wax. If you have the good fortune to acquire the 
events of the favourite secretary, you will go a great way in a very 
ittle time.” 

“ Sefior,” said I to Don Diego, after having thanked him for his good 
advice, “tell me, if you please, Don Rodrigo’s character. I have often 
heard him spoken of, and represented, as bad enough ; but I have not 
much confidence in the pictures which people draw of those who have 

osts at court, though sometimes, I believe, they do not judge amiss. 

ray, tell me then, what do you think of Sefior Calderona?”—“ You 
ask me a very delicate question,” replied the overseer with a satirical 
smile. “I would tell anybody but yourself, without hesitation, that 
he is a very honourable gentleman, of an unblemished character ; but 
T will deal more frankly with you ; for, besides that I believe you to 
be a young man of discretion, I think 1t my duty to talk openly to 
you of Don Rodrigo, since I have advised you to cultivate him with 
care ; otherwise, I should only oblige you by halves. 

“You must know, then, that from a simple domestic of his excel- 
lency, when he was only Don Francis de Sandoval, this man has 
arrived by degrees at the post of his first secretary. ‘There never was 
a prouder mag; he looks upon himself as the Duke of Lerma’s 
colleague, and, at bottom, he may be said to share with him the 
authority of prime minister, since he bestows posts and govern- 
ments on whom he pleases to oblige. This the public often murmur 
at; but he gives himself no trouble about the matter : provided an 
affair yields him a handsome present, he bids defiance to censure. 
You will easily conceive, from what I have said,” added Don Diego, 
“how you are to behave to such a haughty mortal.”—“ Oh yes,” said 
I; “leave that to me ; it will be very unlucky, indeed, if I cannot gain 
his favour.” When one knows the foible of a person whom one wishes 
to please, one must be very awkward if one fails of success.”—“ Well, 
then,” replied Monteser, “I will now present you to the Duke of 
Lerma.” 

We went immediately to the house of that minister, whom we 
found giving audience in a great hall, where there was more company 
thanat court. Here I saw commanders, and knights of Calatrava and 
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St. Jago, soliciting for governments and viceroyalties ; bishops who, 
being sickly at their own dioceses, desired to be made arehhishe 8, 
only for the change of air ; and some holy fathers, of the order of Ge 
Dominick and St. Francis, who laid claim to the mitre with great 
humility. J likewise saw some half-pay officers, who acted the same 
part that Captain Chinchilla had formerly done,—that is, spent all 
they had in dancing attendance for a pension. If the duke did not 
gratify all their desires, he at least received their petitions with great 
affabi ity ; and I perceived that he answered those who spoke to him 
very politely. | — 
‘We waited patiently until he had despatched all these suppliants ; 
then Don Diego said to him. “ My lord, here is Gil Blas de Santillane, 
the young man whom your ezcelloncy has chosen to supply the place 
of Don Valerio.” At these words the duke, casting his eyes upon me, 
said in a very obliging manner, that I had already merited it by the 
services I had done him. He afterwards carried me into his closet 
to discourse with me in private, or rather to judge of my understand- 
ing by my conversation. He desired to know who I was, and the 
life I had hitherto led, exacting of me a sincere narration of the 
whole. What a detail was this forme to give! there was no thinking 
of telling lies before a prime minister of Spain. On the other hand, 
T had so many things to tell at the expos of my vanity, that I could 
not resolve on a general confession. How should I extricate myself 
from this embarrassment! I took the resolution of embellishing the 
truth in those parts where it would have offended in its nakedness ; 
but he did not fail to discover it in spite of all my skill. ‘“ Monsieur 
de Santillane,” said he with a smile, when I had finished my story, 
“T see you have been in your time a little bit of a picaro.”* | 
answered with a blush, “ Your excellency ordered me to be sincere, 
and I have obeyed,”—‘“ TI am obliged to theefor it,” hereplied. “Go, 
my child ; thou hast come off very cheaply. J am astonished that thou 
wast not undone by ill example. There are many honest people who 
be have turned great rogues had fortune put them to the same 
trials. | 
_ “Friend Santillane,” continued the minister, “forgot thy past life, 
and remember that thou now belongest to the king, in Whose service 
thou wilt be employed for the future. Follow me, and I will make 
thee acquainted with the nature of thy office.” He carried me into 
a, little closet adjoining his own, where I saw, upon shelves, twenty 
thick registers in folio. “It is here,” said he, “that thou must work. 
These registers compose a dictionary of all the noble families within 
the kingdoms and principalities of the Spanish monarch. Every book 
contains, in alphabetical order, the abridged history of every gentle- 
man ; in which are recounted the services he and his ancestors have 
performed to the state, as well as to the affairs of honour in which 
they have been engaged. There is also mention made of their fortune, 
morals, and, in a word, of all their bad qualities ; so that, when they 
come to solicit favours at court, I see with one glance of my eye whether 
or not they deserve them. That I may have an exact information of all 
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GIVES GREAT SATISFACTION. S15 
these things, I have pensioners everywhere, who take care to get 
good intelligence, which they transmit to me in writing: but, as their 
memorials are often diffuse, and stuffed with provincial modes of ex- 
pression, they must be rendered more concise, and the diction 
polished ; because his majesty sometimes orders these registers to be 
read to him. In this work, which requires a perspicuous style, I will 
employ thee this very moment.” 

So saying, he took out of a great portfolio full of papers a memo- 

rial, which he put into my-hand ; and went out of the closet, leaving 
me at liberty to perform my coup a’essai. I read the piece, which 
seemed not only stuffed with barbarous terms, but even written too 
violently, though it had been composed by a monk in the town of Sol- 
sona... He tore to pieces in it without mercy a good Catalonian 
family ; and God knows if he spoke truth: it looked so much like 
a scandalous libel, that I at first made some scruple of working upon 
it, being afraid of making myself an accomplice in the calumny. 
N evertheless, novice as I was at court, I went on, at the hazard of his 
reverence’s soul; and placing all the iniquity, if there was any in the 
case, to his account, began to dishonour, in good Castilian phrases, 
two or three generations of perhaps honest men. 
[had already finished four or five pages, when the duke, impatient 
to know how I got on, returned, and said, “Santillane, show me what 
thou hast done; I am curious to see it.” At the same time, throwing 
his eyes upon my work, he read the beginning with great attention ; 
and seemed so well satisfied, that | was surprised. “ Prepossessed as 
I was in thy favour,” said he, “TI confess thou hast surpassed my ex- 
pectation : thou writest not only with all the clearness and distinction 
that I desired, but thy style is also spirited and easy ; thou justifiest 
the choice I have made of thy pen, and consolest me for the loss of 
thy predecessor.” He would not have confined my eulogium to this, 
had he not been interrupted by the arrival of his nephew, the Count 
de Lemos, whom his excellency embraced several times, and received 
in such a manner as gave me to understand that he loved him with a 
tender affection. They shut themselves up together, to talk in private 
of a family affair, which I shall have occasion to mention in the sequel, 
and with which the minister, at that time, seemed to be more engrossed 
than with the business of the king. 

While they were engaged together, I heard the clock strike twelve ; 
and as I knew that the secretaries and clerks quitted their offices at 
that hour to go and dine somewhere, I left my wonderful perform- 
ance and went out, not with a view of going to Monteser’s house, for 
he had already paid my appointments, and I had taken my leave of 
him, buteto the most famous ordinary at the court-end of the town : 
a common inn would not now serve my turn. “Remember that thou 
now belongest to the king.” These words, which the duke had pro- 
nounced, were seeds of ambition that every instant grew in my soul. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 


He learns that his post is not altogether without mortifications. 
His uneasiness at this piece of news, which obliges him to alter 
his conduct. 


I was at great pains when I entered to let the landlord know that I 
was secretary to the prime-minister ; and, in that quality, I did not 
know what to order for my dinner. I was afraid of bespeaking 
something that might savour of parsimony, and therefore bade him 
dress what he himself should think proper. Accordingly, he regaled 
me in a sumptuous manner, and I was served with marks of respect 
which gave me still more pleasure than the good cheer. When the 
bill was brought, I threw a pistole upon the table, leaving to the 
waiters one-fourth of it at least; for so much remained over and 
above the reckoning. After which I strutted away with an air that . 
showed I was very well pleased with my own person. 

About twenty steps from hence there was a large house, in which 
noblemen that were strangers commonly lodged. Here I hired an 
apartment, consisting of five or six rooms handsomely furnished, as 
if I already enjoyed two or three thousand ducats a-year ; and even 
paid the first month in advance. Afterwards, returning to work, I 
spent the whole afternoon in continuing what I had begun in the 
morning. ‘There were two more secretaries in a closet next to mine, 
but they only transcribed what the duke gave them to copy. With 
these I contracted an acquaintance that very evening, when we went 
out together; and, in order to gain their friendship the sooner, I 
carried them to my tavern, where I[ ordered for supper the best dishes 
in season, with the most delicate wines. 

We sat down together, and began to converse with more gaiety 
than wit ; for, to do justice to my guests, I soon perceived that they 
did not owe the places which they possessed to their genius. They 
were connoisseurs, indeed, in the different kinds of handwriting ; but 
they had not the least tincture of university education.© . 

To make amends for this, they understood their own little interests 
to admiration ; and were not so much intoxicated with the honour of 
serving the prime-minister as not to complain of their situation. 
“We have,” said one of them, “already exercised our employment 
five months at our own expense, without touching one farthing ; and, 
which is worse, our appointments are not regulated, nor do we know 
upon what footing we are.”—‘“ For my part,” said the .other, “I 
would, with all my heart, put up with twenty stripes, insterd of ap- 
Poe to be allowed the liberty of engaging myself elsewhere. 

dare not retire of my own accord, nor demand my dismission, after 
the secrets with which I have been intrusted, else I might chance to. 
visit the tower of Segovia, or castle of Alicant.” 

“ How do you manage to live, then?” said I to them ; “I suppose 

ou. have fortunes of your own.” They answered they had very 
ittle money ; but, luckily for them, they lodged at the house of an 
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honest widow, who gave them credit for their board at the rate of 
one hundred pistoles a year from each. All this discourse, of which 
I did not lose one word, dissipated in an instant the fumes of my 
pride. I concluded that no more consideration would be paid to me 
than to others ; consequently, I had no cause to be so much charmed 
with my post, which was not quite so substantial as I had imagined ; 
and that, in short, I could not be too frugal. These reflections cure 
me of my extravagance. I began to repent of having invited m 
fellow-secretaries, wished the repast at an end, and, when the bi 
was brought, disputed with the landlord on every article. 

My friends and I parted at midnight, because [ did not press them 
to stay longer. They went home to their widow, and I to my superb 
apartment, which I now was angry with myself for having hired, and 
which I firmly resolved to leave at the month’s end. It was to no 
purpose for me to lie down on a good bed: my anxiety banished all 
repose ; and I passed the night in contriving means of being paid b 
his majesty for my work I stuck, on this occasion, to Monteser's 
advice, and rose with a resolution of going to pay my respects to Don 
Rodrigo de Calderona. I was in a very proper disposition to appear 
before such a proud man, because I found I had occasion for his 
protection. 

I repaired then to the secretary, whose lodging communicated with 
that of the Duke of Lerma, and even equalled it in magnificence : by 
the furniture, it would have been a difficult matter to dieuinguish the 
master from the man. I sent in my name, as the successor of Don 
Valerio ; but, for all that, I waited in the antechamber upwards of 
an hour. “Mr. New Secretary,” said I to myself at this juncture, 
‘have a little patience, if you please: I find you must dance attend- 
ance yourself, before you can make other peopledo so.” The chamber 
door being opened at length, I entered, and advanced towards Don 
Rodrigo, who, having just finished a billet-doux to his charming Sirena, 
was putting it into Pedrillo’s hands. I had never appeared before the 
Archbishop of Grenada, the Count Galiano, nor even the prime 
minister, so respectfully as I presented myself to the eyes of Sefior de 
Calderona, whem I saluted with a bow to the very ground, begging 
his protectfon in such submissive terms, that I cannot remember fein 
without a blush. My meanness would have turned to my prejudice 
in the opinion of a real gentleman ; but he was pleased with my gro- 
velling behaviour, and assured me, obligingly enough, that he would 
let slip no orp of doing me service. 

I thanked him with great demonstrations of zeal for his favourable 
sentiments of me; and having vowed an eternal attachment to him 
took my lgave, for fear of incommoding him} and begged he would 
excuse me if I had interrupted him in his important affairs. As soon 
as I had acted this mean part, I went to my office, where I finished 
the task which had been imposed. The duke, who did not fail to 
come thither in the morning, was no less pleased with the end than 
he had been with the beginning of my work, and said, “This is ex- 
tremely well. Write as well as thou canst this abridged history in 
the register of Catalonia ; after which thou shalt take another infor- 
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mation out of the portfolio, and manage it in the same manner.” I 
had a rather long conversation with his excellency, and was charmed. 
with his sweetness and familiarity of behaviour. What a difference 
there was between him and Calderona! They were two figures 
strongly contrasted, 

I dined that day at an inn for a moderate expense ; and resolved to 
go thither incognito every evening, until I should see the effect of my 
complaisance and servility. I had money sufficient to maintain me 
three months, during which I resolved to work at a venture; pur- 
posing, as the shortest follies are the least prejudicial, to abandon. the 
court and all its tinsel, if I should receive no salary before the expi- 
ration of that term. This, therefore, was my plan: I spared nothing, 
during two months, to please Calderona; but he took so little notice 
of my endeavours, that, despairing of success, I changed my conduct 
towards him, and exerted myself wholly in profiting by those moments 
of conversation which I] had with the duke. $E a * 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


Gul Blus gains the favour of the Duke of Lerma, who intrusts him 
: with a secret of great importance. ? 


ALTHOUGH his grace, to use the expression, only just appeared 
before me, and vanished again, every day, I insensibly rendered 
myself so agreeable to his excellency, that he said to me one after- 
noon, “ Hark’e, Gil Blas ; [ like thy disposition and understanding, 
and have a regard for thee accordingly. Thou art a zealous, faithful, 
young fellow, extremely intelligent and discreet ; so that I don’t 
think I shall misplace my confidence if I bestow it upon thee.” I 
threw myself on my knees, when J heard these words, and, after 
having respectfully kissed one of his hands, which he held out to 
raise me up, answered, “ Is it possible, then, that your excellency can 
deign to honour me with such extraordinary favour? What secret 
enemies will your goodness raise up against me! But there is 
‘only one man whose hatred’ I dread, and that is Don Rodrigo de 
Calderona.” | 

“Thou hast nothing to apprehend from that quarter,” replied the 
duke. “T know Calderona ; he has been attached to me from his 
infancy ; and, I may venture to say, his sentiments are so conform- 
able to mine, that he caresses those whom I love, and hates those 
who disoblige me ; instead of dreading his aversion, thou mayest, on 
the contrary, depend upon his friendship.” By this, I cotild plainly 
perceive, that Sefior Don Rodrigo was a cunning rogue, who had got 
possession of his excellency’s soul; and that I could not. be too 
cautious with him. “To begin,” added the Duke, “with putting thee 
in possession of my confidence, I will disclose to thee a design which 
L have projected ; for it is necessary that thon shouldst be informed 
of it, that thou mayest acquit thyself the better of the commissions 
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in which I intend to employ thee. I have a long time beheld m 
authority in general respected, my decisions blindly followed, an 
commissions, employments, governments, viceroyalties, and benefices, 
pee of according to my wish. I may be said to reign in Spain ; 
and it is impossible to push my fortune further ; but I would secure 
it against the storms that begin to threaten me ; and, for that effect, 
want to have my nephew, the Count de Lemos, for my successor in 
the ministry.” | 

Here the Duke, observing that I was extremely surprised at what 
I heard, said : “I see your surprise, Santillane; you think it very 
strange that I should prefer my nephew to my own son the Duke 
UUzeda ; but you must know that this last has too narrow a genius 
to fill my place. Besides, Iam his enemy: he has found the secret 
of being agreeable to the king, who wants to make him his favourite; 
and this is what I cannot bear. The favour of a sovereign is like the 
possession of a woman whom we adore ; a happiness, of which we are 
so jealous, that we cannot resolve to share 1t with a rival, however 
connected with us by the ties of blood and friendship. : 

“T now disclose to thee,” continued his grace, “the very bottom of 
my soul. I have already attempted to ruin the Duke d’Uzeda with 
his majesty ; and, as I could not succeed, I have changed my battery. 
1 design that the Count de Lemos shall insinuate himself into the 
good graces of the Prince of Spain. Being gentleman of his bed- 
chamber, he has an opportunity of talking with him every moment ; 
and, besides that he does not want wit, | know a sure method for 
him to succeed in that enterprise. By this stratagem, I will oppose 
my nephew to my son, and breed a division between the two cousins, 
which will oblige them both to court my support, the awe of which 
will keep them submissive to my will. This,” added he, “is my 
scheme ; and thy assistance will be very serviceable to me ; for [ wi 
always send thee to the Count de Lemos, and thou shalt report.from 
him whatever he shall have occasion to impart.” * 3 | 

After this confidence which 1 regarded as ready money, I no 
longer felt any disquiet. “ At length,” said I to myself, “I am under 
the spout ; aeshower of gold will certainly rain upon me; for it is 
impossiblS that the confidant of a man who governs the Spanish 
monarchy should not in a very short time be loaded with wealth !” 
Full of such agreeable hope, I saw with indifference my poor purse 
drawing to its end. 


* The Duke of Lerma did actually thus, in a manner, prefer his nephew to 
his son. He was aware that d’Uzeda had less capacity than the Count of Lemos. 
He hoped that his nephew might win the love of. the coming king, as he himself 
possessedgthat of the present monarch. He also placed a priest in whom he 
thought he could bontide as the king’s confessor—Father Louis Aliaga. The 
only fruit he obtained from these precautions was that his son and the confessor 
conspired against him, and became his greatest enemies. 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 
Gil Blas is overwhelmed with joy, honour, and distress. 


THE minister’s affection for me was soon perceived, for he affected to 
ive marks of it in panes giving me the charge of his portfolio, which 
ie used to carry in his own hand to council. This novelty, makin; 

people look upon me as a small favourite, excited the envy of several 

porns and was the occasion of my receiving a great deal of court 

oly water. My two neighbours, the secretaries, were not the last in 
complimenting me upon my approaching greatness, and they invited 
me to sup at their widow’s, not so much in return for my treat, as 
with a view to engage me in their behalf for the future. 1 was wel- 
comed everywhere; even the haughty Don Rodrigo changed his 
behaviour to me, and now called me nothing but Sefior de Santil- 
lane, though, before that, he only favoured me with you, always 
omitting the term Sefior. -He loaded me with civilities, especially 
when he thought our patron might observe him, but, I assure you, he 
had no fool to deal with. I answered all his kindness with equal 
politeness, and the more so, the more I hated him in my heart. An 
old courtier could not have excelled me in this particular. 

I accompanied also the duke to court, whither he commonly went 
threetimesaday. In the morning he entered his majesty’s bed-cham- 
ber as soon as the king was awake, and, kneeling by the bedside, spoke 
of those things that were to be done in the day, also dictating to his 
master what was to be said. Then he retired, but returned imme- 
diately after dinner, not to talk on state affairs, but to converse on 
entertaining subjects, and amuse the king with all the pleasant 
adventures which y ppenes in Madrid, and of which he was always the 
first to be informed, by persons pensioned for that office. His conver- 
sation then was entirely on amusing subjects. Last of all, he visited 
the sovereign for the third time in the evening, when he gave such 
an account as he thought proper of what he had done through the day, 
and asked in a perfunctory manner his majesty’s orders for next 
day. While he was with the king I remained in the antechamber, 
where I saw people of family, devoted to the idol Favour, court my 
conversation, and think themselves happy if I entered into discourse 
with them. How, after this, could I help thinking myself a man of 
consequence? There are a great many at court who have the same 
opinion of themselves upon a much more slender foundation. 

One day I had still more food for my vanity. The king, to whom 
the duke had spoken very advantageously of my style, was very 
curious to see a specimen of it.. His excellency made me ‘take the 
Catalonian register, and bringing me into the presence, ordered me 
to read the first story which I had abridged. If I was at first dis- 
turbed by the presence of the prince, I was soon composed by that of 
the minister, and read my performance, which his majesty heard with 
pleasure. He expressed his satisfaction, and even recommended me 
to the minister's protection. This did not at all diminish the pride 
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of my heart ; and the conversation which I had a few days after with 
the Count de Lemos, quite filled my head with the ideas of ambition. 

I was sent to this nobleman from his uncle at the prince’s court, 
and presented to him a letter of credentials, in which the duke told 
him that he might speak freely to me as to one who was perfectly 
well acquainted with their design, and chosen by him as their common 
messenger. The count, having read this billet, conducted me into a 
room, and having locked the door, spoke in this manner : “ Since you ° 
enjoy the confidence of the Duke of Lerma, I don’t doubt that you 
deserve it, and I ought to make no difficulty in giving you mine 
also. You must know, then, that matters go on swimmingly. The 
Prince of Spain distinguishes me from all the noblemen who are per- 
sonally attached to him, and who study to please him. I had this 
morning a private conversation with him, in which he seemed chag- 
rined at seeing himself, through the king’s avarice, unable to follow 
the dictates of his generous heart, or even to spend likeaprince. On 
this occasion I did not fail to lament his situation ; and profiting by 
the opportunity, promised to bring a thousand pistoles to him at the 
levee to-morrow, as an earnest of greater sums, which I have under- 
taken to furnish him with in a very little time. He was charmed 
with my promise, and 1 am certain of winning his favour if I keep 
my word. (Go and tell these circumstances to my uncle, and return 
in the evening to inform me what he thinks about it.” 

I quitted the Count de Lemos immediately, and went back to the 
Duke of Lerma, who, on my report, sent to Calderona for a thousand 
pistoles, which he gave me to carry in the evening to the count. 
This I performed, saying to myself, “ Oh ho ! I now see plainly what 
the infallible method is which the minister takes to succeed in his 
enterprise : upon my soul, heis in the right ! and, to all appearance, 
these prodigahties will not ruin his fortune. I can easily guess from 
whose coffers these pistoles are taken ; but, afterall, it is but reason- 
able that the father should maintain the son.” ‘The Count de Lemos, 
when we parted, said in a low voice, “ Farewell, my confidant! the 
Prince of Spain likes ladies : you and I must have a conference on 
that subject 8ne of these days. I foresee that I shall have occasion 
for your dexterity very soon.” I came home musing on these words, 
which were not at all ambiguous, and which filled me with joy. 
“The devil!” said I; “I am just on the eve of becoming Mercury 
to the heir of the kingdom.” I did not examine into the goodness 
or badness of the office ; the quality of the gallant laid my virtue 
asleep. What glory for me to be made minister of the pleasures to a 
great prince! “Softly, Mr. Gil Blas,” some one will say; “the 
busines# was only to make you deputy-minister.” I own it; but at 
bottom the honour of both these posts is equal: the difference lies 
in the profits only. . 

While I executed these noble commissions, advancing every day 
further and further in the good graces of the prime-minister ; with 
such enchanting hopes how happy should I have been, if ambition 
had secured me from the cravings of hunger! More than two 
months had elapsed since I had quitted my magnificent apartment, 
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and hired a small chamber very frugally furnished. . Although this 
gave me some pain, yet, as I came out of it early in the morning, 
and did not go home to bed before night, I bore my fortune patiently. 
The whole day I appeared upon my theatre, that is, in the duke’s 
house, and played the part of a man of consequence; but when I 
crept into my wretched room my importance vanished, and nothing 
remained but poor Gil Blas without money, and, what is worse 
without any means of earning it. Even if I had not been too proud 
to reveal my necessity to anybody, I did not know one person that 
could assist me, except Navarro, whom I had neglected so much 
since 1 turned courtier, that I had not assurance enough to make 
application to his friendship. I had been obliged to sell my clothes 
piecemeal, except those for which I had absolute occasion. I went 
no more to the inn, because I had not wherewithal to pay my ordi- 
nary. How did I manage, then, to subsist? Every morning a little 
bread and wine was brought into our offices for breakfast ; this was 
all that the minister allowed ; and this was all that I ate through 
the day. I generally. went supperless to bed. 

Such was the situation of a man who shone at court, and who was 
more properly an object of compassion than envy. Nevertheless, 1 
could no longer sustain the weight of my misery ; and at length de- 
termined to disclose it, with address, to the Duke of Lerma, as soon 
as an opportunity should offer. Happily for me, I found an occasion 
at the Escurial,* whither the king and the prince repaired some days 
after I had come to this resolution. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


The manner in which Gil Blas informs the Duke of Lerma of his 
necessity, and that Minister's behaviour on the occasion. 


WHILE the king was at the Escurial, he defrayed the expense of 
everybody ; so that there I did not feel where the pack-saddle hurt 
me. I slept in a wardrobe just by the bedchamber of the duke. The 
minister rising one morning as usual, at break of day, made me take 
some papers and an inkstand, and follow him into the palace garden. 
We went and sat down under a tuft of trees, where I put myself, by 
his order, in the posture of a man writing on the crown of his hat ; 
while he held in his hand a paper, which he pretended to read : so 
that, at a distance, we seemed busy in very serious affairs, though all 
the while we talked of nothing but trifles. e. 

_ For the space of an hour, I had diverted his excellency with all the 
sallies that my good-humour could afford, when two magpies, perch- 
ing on the trees under which we sat, began to chatter in such a noisy 


* Escurial, a royal palace of the King of Spain in New Castile, about twenty- 
two miles from Madrid. It was begun in 1557 by Philip II., son of the Emperor 
Charles V., after the victory which his army obtained over the French at St. 
Quintin. } = 
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manner, as attracted our attention. “Those birds,” said the duke, 
“seem to scold each other ; I should be very glad to know the cause 
of their quarrel.”—‘ My lord,” said I, “ your curiosity puts me in 
mind of an Indian fable, which I have read in Pilpay, or some other 
author of that kind.” The minister desired to hear it, and I recounted 
it in these words— | | | 

“There reigned in former days, in Persia, a good monarch, whose 
genius being not quite extensive enough to govern his kingdom him- 
self, he left the care of it to his Grand Vizier Atalmuc ; a man of 
superior capacity, who supported the weight of the vast monarchy 
without being overwhelmed by it. He maintained it in profound 
peace. He had even the art of making the royal authority loved, as 
well as feared; and the subjects had an affectionate father in a vizier 
who was faithful to his prince. Atalmuc had amongst his secretaries 
a young Cachemirian called Zeangir, whom he loved more than all 
the others. He took pleasure in his conversation, took him with him 
to the chase, and even disclosed to him his most secret thoughts. 
One day, while they hunted together in a wood, 'the vizier seeing two 
ravens croaking on a tree, said to his secretary, ‘I wish I knew what 
these birds are talking of in their language. —‘Sefior, answered the 
Cachemirian, ‘ your wish may be accomplished.’—‘ How can that be?’ 
replied Atalmuc. ‘A dervise who knew the Cabala,’ said Zeangir, 
‘taught me the language of birds. If you please, I will listen to these, 
and repeat to you verbatim everything that I shall hear.’ The vizier con- 
sented: ; and the Cachemirian approaching the ravens seemed to lend 
an attentive ear to their discourse : after which, returning to his 
master, ‘ Sejior,’ said he, ‘would you believe it? wo are the subject of 
their conversation.’—‘ Impossible!’ cried the Persian minister ; ‘ what 
can they say of us?’—‘ One of them, replied the secretary, ‘ said— 
“ Behold the Grand Vizier Atalmuc in person, that tutelary eagle, who 
covers Persia as ‘it were his nest with his wings, and incessantly 
watches for its preservation. As a relaxation from his painful toils, 
he hunts in this wood with his faithful Zeangir. How happy is that 
eer in serving a master who has so much affection for him !” 
—“ Softly,” said the other raven, “softly ! do not too much extol the 
happiness of that Cachemirian : Atalmuc, it is true, converses fami- 
liarly with him, honours him with his confidence, and, I doubt not, 
intends to ae him a considerable post: but, before that happens, 
Zeangir will die of hunger. That poor devil lodges in a small paltry 
room, where he is in want of the common necessaries of life. Ina 
word, he lives in a miserable manner, though nobody at court per- 
ceives it. The grand vizier never thinks of inquiring into his circum- 
stances ; put, content with entertaining favourable sentiments in his 
behalf, leaves him, in the meantime, a prey to poverty.” ” 

Here I left off speaking, in order to observe the duke ; who asked 
with a smile, what impression the apologue made on the mind of 
Atalmuc, and if the grand vizier was not offended at the presumption 
of his secretary. “No, my lord,” said I in great confusion at his 
question ; “the fable says that, on the contrary, he loaded him with 
favours.”—“ That was lucky,” replied the duke with a serious air ; 
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“some ministers would not like to be so schooled. But,” added he 
breaking off the discourse, and getting up, “I believe the king will 
soon be awake, and my duty obliges me to be near him.” So saying, 
he walked hastily towards the palace without speaking another 
word, and very ill pleased, as I imagined, with the Indian fable. 

I followed him to the very door of his majesty’s bed-chamber ; 
after which, I went and put the papers into the place from whence 
had taken them, and then entered the closet where our two copying 
secretaries were at work ; for they were also with the court. “ What 
is the matter with you, Sefior de Santillane?” said they when they 
saw me; “you seem very much disturbed! Has any disagreeable 
accident happened to you ?” 

I was too much affected with the bad success of my apologue to 
conceal my grief: I recounted to them what I had said to the duke, 
and they expressed their sympathy in the sharp affliction with which 
I was seized. “You have great reason to be grieved,” said one of 
them ; “I wish you may be better treated than the secretary of Car- 
dinal Spinola, eho tired with having received nothing during fifteen 
months, in which he was employed by his eminence, took the liberty 
one day of representing his necessity, and craving some money for 
his subsistence. ‘It is but just,’ said the minister, ‘that you should 
be paid. Here,’ added he, giving him an order fora thousand ducats ; 
‘go and receive that sum from the royal treasury ; but remember, at 
the same time, that I have no further occasion for your services.’ 
The secretary would have consoled himself for his dismission had he 
touched his thousand ducats, and been allowed to seek for business 
elsewhere ; but, just as he went out of the cardinal’s house, he was 
arrested by an alguazil and conducted to the tower of Segovia, where 
he has been a prisoner a long time.” 

This historical fact redoubled my fear ; I believed myself undone ; 
and, becoming inconsolable, began to reproach my own impatience, 
as if I had not suffered roueh: * Alas !” said i “why did I risk 
that unlucky fable which has displeased the minister? perhaps he 
was just on the point of extricating me out of my miserable situation ; 
nay, perhaps I was on the eve of making one of those sudden fortunes 
which astonish mankind. What riches! what honours Mave I lost 
by my own folly! I ought to have considered that great men do not 
choose to be anticipated, but desire that the least gratifications they 
are obliged to give should be received as their own free grace and 
favour. It would have been better for me to continue my slender 
ra teno without complaining to the duke, and even to let myself die 
of spines by which means the blame would have lain on his side.” 

If I had even preserved some sparks of hope, my master, whom I 
saw in the afternoon, would have banished them entirely. He was 
very serious with me, contrary to custom, and scarcely spoke at all, 
a circumstance that threw me into mortal disquiet for the rest of the 
day : neither did I pass the night in more tranquillity ; my sorrow 
for seeing all my agreeable illusions vanish, and the dread of increas- 
ing the number of state prisoners, made me groan and lament my 
condition till morning. | 
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The next day was the crisis of my fate. The duke ordered me to 
be called in the morning, and I entered his chamber, trembling like 
@ criminal who is going to receive sentence. “Santillane,” said h 
showing a paper which he held in his hand, “take this order.” — 

uaked at the word order, saying to myself, “‘O heaven ! behold Car- 

inal Spinola ! the carriage is ready for Segovia!” Theterror which 
seized me was such that I ered the minister, and throwing 
myself at his feet, “ My lord,” said I all in tears, “1 most humbly 
beg that your excellency will pardon my presumption : it was neces- 
sity alone that compelled me to disclose my situation !” 

The duke could not help laughing at my distress. “ Console thy- 
self, Gil Blas, and listen to me. Although the discovering thy neces- 
sities was a reproach to me for not having prevented them, I am not 
at all displeased with thee, my friend ; I amrather angry with myself 
for having omitted to ask how thou livedst. But, to begin makin 
amends for this inattention, I give thee this order for fifteen hundre 
ducats, which will be paid, upon sight, out of the royal treasury. 
This is not all: I promise thee the same sum annually, and, besides, 
when people of wealth and generosity solicit thy interest, I do not 
forbid thee to speak in their behalf.” 

In the ecstasy occasioned by these words I kissed the feet of the 
minister, who having commanded me to rise, continued to discourse 
with me inafamiliarmanner. lattempted to recall my good-humour, 
but I could not make such a sudden transition from grief to joy. t 
was as much confounded as a wretch who is informed of his pardon 
in the very minute when he expected his execution. My master 
ascribed all this agitation to the fear of having incurred his displea- 
sure, though the dread of perpetual imprisonment had no less a share 
in my discomposure. He confessed that he had affected coolness 
towards me to see whether or not I should be afflicted at the change ; 
that from this he was convinced of my sincere attachment to his 
person, for which he loved me the more. 





CHAPTER LXXVII. 


The good use to which he put his fifteen hundred ducats ; the first 
affair im which he wmtermeddled, and the profit from thence : 
accruing. * 


THE king, as if he had intended to gratify my impatience, returned; 
the very next day to Madrid, upon which I flew instantly to the roya} 
treasury, Where I immediately received the sum contained in my 
order. I now listened to nothing but my vanity and ambition ¢, 

abandoned my miserable room to those secretaries who are still igno- 
rant of the language of birds, and once more hired my fine apartment, 
which was luckily untenanted. I sent for a famous tailor, who 
worked for almost all the court , he took my measure, and condweted 
me to a shop where he took off five elis of cloth, which, he saidz was 
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barely sufficient to make a suit for me, Five ells for a suit in the 
Spanish taste! Just heaven! But let us spare our censure ; tailors 
of reputation always use more material than others. I then bought 
some linen, which I wanted very much, silk stockings, and a beaver 
laced with point dEspagne, This being done, I thought it would 
not look well for me to be without a lacquey, and _ desired 
Vincent Forero, my landlord, to get me one that he could recom- 
mend. Most of the strangers who lodged with him used, on their 
arrival at Madrid, to take Spanish valets into their service, by which 
means his house was the rendezvous of all the lacqueys out of place. 
The first that presented himself was a young fellow of such a soft, 
devout appearance, that I would have nothing to do with him: he 
Jooked too much like Ambrose de Lamela. ‘1 don’t want,” said I to 
Forero, “a valet of such a religious deportment ; ‘I have been already 
cheated by such a fellow.” Scarcely had I dismissed this lacquey, 
when another came in of a very sprightly.appearance, as impudent as 
«a court page, with something roguish in his looks. Pleased with his 
appearance, I put some questions to him, which he answered with 
spirit. J observed that he was of an intriguing disposition, and look- 
ing upon him as a subject fit for my purpose, engaged him imme- 
diately. I had no cause to repent of my choice ; nay, I perceived, in 
a very little time, that I had made an admirable acquisition. As the 
duke had permitted me to speak to him in favour of people whom I 
wished to serve (and I was resolved not to neglect this permission), [I 
had occasion for a jackal to discover the game,—that is, an indus- 
trious pleasant fellow, proper to find out and allure those who had 
favours to ask of the prime minister. This was quite the forte of 
Scipio,—such was my lacquey’s name. He had heen in the service 
of Donna Anna de Guevara, nurse to the Prince of Spain, where 
he had exercised that talent to some purpose. | 
_ As soon as he understood my credit, and that I should be glad to 
use it to the best advantage, he went to work, and that very day said 
to me, “Sefior, I have made a good discovery ; a young gentleman of 
Grenada, called Don Roger de Rada, is come to Madrid on an affair 
of honour, which obliges him to solicit the Duke of Lerma’s protec- 
tion, and he is willing to pay well for the favour he shasl obtain ; I 
have already spoken with him, and found him desirous of applying 
to Don Poe de Calderona, whose power he had heard greatly ex- 
tolled ; but I have changed his intention, by assuring him that Cal- 
derona sells his good offices at an extravagant rate ; whereas you 
content yourself with a moderate gratification for yours, and that you 
would even Sp OY them gratis, were you in a situation that per- 
mitted you to follow your generous and disinterested inclination : in 
short, I spoke to him in such a manner, as that you Will see the 
gentleman at your levee to-morrow morning.”—“ How!” said I, 
“Mr. Scipio, you have already done a great deal of work. I perceive 
that you are no novice in matters of intrigue; and am surprised that 
ou have not made your fortune.”—“ That ought not to surprise you,” 
ie replied ; “I love to make money circulate, and never hoard up 
that which [ have.” ‘ eX 
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Don Roger de Rada came, in fact, to my lodgings, and I received 
him with politeness mixed with pride. “Sefior Cavalier,” said 1, 
“before I engage to serve you, I must know the affair of honour that 
brings you to court ; for it may be of such a nature, that I dare not 
speak to the prime-minister in your behalf ; make, therefore, if you 
please, a faithful report of it, and be assured that I will enter warmly 
into your interests, provided a man of honour may ee them.” — 
“With all my heart,” replied the young Grenadine ; “I will sincerely 
recount my story.” At the same time he related it as follows, | 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
The history of Don Roger de Rada. 


“Ton ANASTASIO DE RaDA, a gentleman of Grenada, lived happily 
in the town of Antequerra, with Donna Estefania, his wife, who 
together with unblemished virtue, possessed a gentle disposition anc 
a great share of beauty. If she had a tender affection for her husband, 
he was also distractedly fond of her, and being naturally addicted to 
jealousy (though he had not the least cause to suspect her fidelity), 
was not without disquiet. He was afraid that some secret enemy of 
his zepore might make attempts upon his honour ; he distrusted all his 
friends, except Don Huberto de Hordales, who had free access to his 
house, in quality of Estefania’s cousin, and who, indeed, was the only 
man he ought to have suspected. 

“Don Huberto actually fell in love with his kinswoman, and had 
yresumption enough to declare his passion, without regard to ties of 
olood, or the particular friendship subsisting between him and Ana. 
stasio. The lady being a woman of discretion, instead of making a 
discovery which might have been attended with melancholy conse- 
quences, reprimanded her relation with gentleness, represented to 
him how much he was to blame, in attempting to seduce her, and 
dishonour her, husband ; and told him very seriously, that he must 
not flatter Aimself with the hope of success. | | 

“This moderation served only to inflame the cavalier the more ; 
and imagining that he must push things to extremity with a woman 
of her character, he began to behave very disrespectiully to her, and 
one day had the audacity to press her to satisfy his desire. She 
repulsed him with an air of severity, and threatened to make Don 
Anastasio punish his rashness. The gallant, terrified at this menace, 
promised to speak no more of his passion ; and, on the faith of that 
promise, Estefania pardoned what was past. 7 

“Don Huberto, who was naturally a very wicked man, could not 
behold his love so ill repaid without conceiving a base desire of being 
revenged. He knew the jealous temper of Anastasio to be suscep-' 
tible of any impression which he chose to give ; and he needed no 
more than this intelligence to form the blackest design that ever 
entered into the heart of a villain. One evening, while he and this 
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weak husband were talking together alone, he said to him, with a 
melancholy air, ‘ My dear friend, I can no longer live without reveal- 
ing to you a secret, which I would have kept for ever from your 
knowledge, were not your honour dearer to you than your repose ; 
but your delicacy and mine in point of injuries permits me not to 
conceal that which passes at your house: prepare to hear a piece of 
news which will give you as much sorrow as surprise; for I must 
touch you in the tenderest part.’ | 

“<¢T understand you,’ said Don Anastasio, already greatly agitated ; 
‘your cousin is unfaithful.—‘I no longer own her for my cousin,’ 
replied Hordales, with an air of indignation : ‘I renounce her, for 
she is unworthy of such a husband.’—‘It is too much to keep me in 
this suspense,’ cried Don Anastasio: ‘speak ; what has Estefania 
done ?’—‘She has betrayed you, answered Huberto ; ‘you have a 
rival, whom she entertains in private; but I know not his name: 
for the adulterer, by the favour of a dark night, concealed his person 
from those who observed his retreat. All I know is, that you are 
deceived ; of that Iam certain. The interest which 1 ought to feel 
in this affair but too well verifies my report. Since I declare myself 
against Estefania, I must be well convinced of her infidelity. 

“Tt is in vain,’ added he, observing that his discourse had the 
desired effect, ‘it 1s in vain for me to tell you more. I perceive that 
you do not deserve the ingratitude with which your love is repaid, 
and that you meditate just vengeance on the guilty. I will not 
oppose your design. Never examine who the victim is that you 
intend to strike ; but show to the whole city that there is nothing 
which you cannot sacrifice to your honour.’ | 

“The traitor thus animated a too credulous husband against an 
innocent wife, and painted in such lively colours the infamy with 
which he would be covered, if he should leave the injury unpunished, 
that he grew mad with revenge. Don Anastasio, having lost his 
judgment, seemed actuated by the furies, and went home with a 

‘resolution to stab his unhappy wife, who was just going to bed when 
he came in. He controlled himself at first, and waited until the 
servants were withdrawn ; then, unrestrained:by the ftar pf Heaven’s 
wrath, by the dishonour he was going to reflect upon his family, and 
even by the natural pity which he ought to have felt for his unborn 
infant, he approached the victim, saying, in a furious tone, ‘Thou 
must die, wretch! thou hast but a moment to live, and that my 
generosity allows thee, to spend in a prayer to Heaven, to pardon the 
crime thou hast committed against me ; for I would not have thee 
lose thy soul as thou hast lost thy honour? So saying, he un- 
sheathed his poniard. His action and discourse tarrified. Retafania, 
who, falling at his feet, and clasping her hands, said to him in the 
utmost astonishment, ‘What do you mean, Sefior? what cause of 

«discontent have I been so unhappy as to give you? why would you 
take away the life of your spouse? If you suspect her of infidelity, 
indeed you are mistaken !’ 

“No, no!’ the jealous husband hastily replied ; ‘I am but too 
well assured of your falsehood : those who informed me are credible 
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persons. Don Huberto’———- ‘Ah, Sefior!’ said she, interrupting him 
with precipitation, ‘you have cause to distrust Don Huberto. He 
is less your friend than you imagine ; if he has said anything to the 
prejudice of my virtue, do not believe him.—‘Peace, infamous 
woman !’ answered Don Anastasio ; ‘by endeavouring to prejudice 
me against Hordales, you justify, instead of dissipating, my suspi- 
cions. You endeavour to render your relation suspected, because he 
is informed of your misconduct: you want to invalidate his testimony ; 
but that artifice is in vain, and redoubles my desire of punishing your 
guilt.’-—‘ My dear husband !’ resumed the innocent Estefania weep- 
ing bitterly, ‘distrust your own blind rage: if you follow its prompt- 
ings, you will commit an action for which it will not be in your 

ower to atone, when you shall be hereafter convinced of your in- 
justice. In the name of God, quiet your transports ! at least, give 
yourself time to clear up your suspicions, and do justice to a wife who 
cannot reproach herself with a crime.’ 

“ Any other than Anastasio would have been moved by these words, 
and still more with the affliction of her who pronounced them ; but 
he, cruel man! far from being melted at her distress, once more bade 
the lady recommend herself quickly to God, and even lifted up his 
arm to strike. ‘Hold, barbarian!’ cried she: ‘if thy love for me is 
entirely extinguished ; if the marks of tenderness which I have 
lavished upon thee are effaced from thy remembrance ; if my tears 
cannot divert thee from thy execrable design, at least, have some 
regard to thine own blood. Arm not thy frantic hand against an inno- 
cent who has not yet seen the light : thou canst not be its executioner 
without offending heaven and earth. As for me, I forgive thee 
my death ; but, be assured, the blood of the babe will cry for ven- 
geance upon such a horrible deed!’ | 

“‘ However determined Don Anastasio was to pay no attention to 
what Estefania might say, he could not help being moved by the 
dreadful images which her last words presented to his mind; 
but, as if he had been afraid that his emotion would betray his 
resentment, he hastened to take advantage of the fury that remained 
in his heagt, plunged. his poniard into the right side of his wife, 
quitted his house immediately, and fled from Antequerra. 

“ Meanwhile, the unfortunate lady was so stunned with the blow 
which she had received, that she lay some minutes on the floor, with- 
out ay sign of life: afterwards, recovering her senses, she uttered 
such plaints and lamentations as brought an old maid servant into 
the room. As soon as this good woman saw her mistress in such a 
piteous condition, she awaked the rest of the domestics, and even the 
neighboug, with her cries. The chamber was soon filled with people ; 
surgeons were called ; they examined the wound, and had good hopes 
of her recovery. They were not mistaken in their conjectures ; for, 
in @ little time, they cured Estefania, who was happily delivered, 
three months after this cruel adventure, of a son; and it is this 
son whom you now see, Sefior Gil Blas. 

“Although scandal seldom spares a woman’s virtue, it respected 
that of my mother ; and this bloody scene was looked upon in town 
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as the groundless transport of a jealous husband. My father, it is 
true, was known to be a violent man, very apt to take umbrage with- 
out cause. Hordales concluded that his kinswoman suspected him 
of having disturbed the mind of Don Anastasio with false stories ; 
and satisfied with being, at least, half revenged, left off visiting her. 
Not to tire you, sir, I will not enlarge upon the particulars of my 
education ; but only observe that my ‘nother principal care was to 
have me taught to fence; and I accordingly learned that exercise a 
long time in the most celebrated schools of Grenada and Seville. 
She waited, with impatience, until I was old enough to measure my 
sword with that of Don Huberto, before she informed me of the cause 
she had to complain of him: then, I being in my eighteenth year, she 
imparted to me the whole story, not without shedding tears in abund- 
ance, and appearing affected with the most violent sorrow. What 
impression must a mother, in that condition, make on a son who 
neither wants courage nor sentiment! I went instantly to seek 
Hordales, challenged him, and led him to a private place, where, after 
an obstinate combat, I ran him through the body in three different 
places, and he fell to the earth. | 

“Don Huberto, finding himself mortally wounded, fixed his ‘last 
looks upon me, and said, he yeceived the death I had given him as a 
just punishment for the crime he had committed against the honour 
of my mother. He confessed, that he had resolved upon her destruc- 
tion, to be revenged of her scorn ; and gsi asking pardon of 
heaven, Don Anastasio, Estefania, and me. I did not think proper to 
return, in order to inform my mother of what had happened ; I left 
that to Fame ; and passing the mountains, repaired to Malaga, where 
I embarked with the captain of a. privateer, just ready to sail on a 
cruise. He thought I did not look like one who wanted courage, and 
gladly consented that I should join his volunteers, — | 

“We soon found an opportunity of signalising ourselves. Near the 
island of Albouran,* we met a corsair of Melilla, on her return to the 
coast of Africa, with a Spanish ship richly laden, which she had taken 
off Carthagena.t We vigorously attacked the African, and made 
ourselves masters of both ships, in which we’ found eighty Christians, 
whom they were carrying as slaves to Barbary. Then, taking advan- 
tage of a favourable wind that sprang up for the coast of Grenada, 
we arrived, in a little time, at Punta de Helena, 

“As we were asking the slaves, whom we had delivered, the places of 
their nativity, I put that question to a man of good mien, who seemed 
to be about fifty years of age. He answered with a sigh that he was 
from Antequerra. I felt a strong emotion at his reply, without 
knowing the cause ; and he, perceiving it, was remarkablyedisturbed 
in his turn. ‘I am,’ said I, ‘your townsman: may I ask the name of 
your family ?’—‘ Alas !’ he replied, ‘you renew my grief, by desiring 
me to gratify your curiosity. Eighteen years ago I quitted Ante- 


* Albouran, a small island in the Mediterranean, on the coast of the kingdom 
of Fez. Melilla is a little city in the same part of Barbary. . 

+ Carthagena, or New Carthage, an ancient city in the kingdom of Murcia, 
situated on the coast of the Meditcrranean Sea. | | 
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querra, where I cannot be remembered without horror: you yourself 
may, perhaps, have heard of me but too often: my name is Don 
Anastasio de Rada,’—‘ Just heaven !’ cried I, ‘can I believe my senses? 
What ! is this Don Anastasio, my own father, whom I see ! ’—‘ What 
is that you say, young man?’ cried he in his turn, looking at me with 
surprise ; ‘is it possible that you are the unhappy infant which was 
in its mother’s womb when I sacrificed her to my fury ?’—‘ Yes, my 
father, said I; ‘I am he whom the virtuous Estefania brought into 
the world, three months after that fatal night on which you left her 
weltering in her blood.’ 

“Don Anastasio, before I had tinished these words, fell upon my 
neck, clasped me in his arms, and for a whole quarter of an hour, we 
did nothing but mingle our-sighs and tears. After having yielded to 
the tender emotions that such a meeting could not fail to excite, my 
father lifted up his eyes, and thanked Heaven for having preserved 
the life of Estefania. But a2 moment after, as if he had been afraid 
of giving thanks unseasonably, he asked in what manner the inno- 
cence of ‘his wife had been proved? ‘ Seiior, said I, ‘nobody but you 
ever doubted it ; her conduct was always irreproachable. - will dis- 
abuse you: know that you were imposed upon by Don Huberto. I 
then recounted the whole of that relation’s perfidy, the vengeance 
T had taken, and the confession he made at his death. My father 
was not so much pleased with the recovery of his freedoin, as with 
the news I told. In the excess of his joy he began to embrace me 
again with tenderness and transport ; and was never tired of ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at my conduct. ‘Come, my son, said he, 
‘let us hasten to Antequerra. I burn with impatience to throw 
myself at the feet of a wife whom I have so unworthily treated. Since 
you have made me acquainted with my own injustice, my: heart is 
torn with remorse !’ 

“I was too eager to bring together persons who were so dear to 
me, to retard the happy moment: 1 quitted the privateer, and, with 
ny Share of the prize we had taken, bought two mules at Adra, my 
father being unwilling to expose himself again to the dangers of the 
sea, He bad* leisure enough on the road to relate his adventures, 
which I heard with as greedy attention as that which the Prince of 
Ithaca paid to those of the king his father. In short, after having 
travelled several days, we gained the foot of a mountain in the 
neighbourhood of Antequerra, where we halted ; and, resolving to go 
home privately, did not enter the town till midnight. 

“T leave you to imagine the surprise of my mother at the return 
of « husband whom she thought for ever lost ; and the miraculous 
manner @f I may be allowed the expression) in which he was restored 
became another cause for her astonishment. He asked pardon for 
his barbarity, with such genuine marks of repentance, that she could 
not help being affected by them ; and, instead of regarding him as 
an assassin, looked upon him as a man to whom Heaven had subjected 
her will ; so sacred is the name of husband to a virtuous woman ! 

_ “Estefania had been so anxious on my account that she was over- 
joyed at my return. But her pleasure was not without alloy: the 
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sister of Hordales had begun a criminal process against the murderer 
of her brother, and caused me to be searched for everywhere in such 
a manner that my mother, knowing how insecure I was at home, 
suffered great uneasiness, which obliged me to set out that very night 
for court ; where I come, Seiior, to solicit my pardon which I hope 
to obtain, if you consent to speak to the prime-minister on my behalf, 
and to support me with your whole credit.” 

The valiant son of Don Anastasio here finished his narration ; upon 
which I said to him with an air of importance, “ Enough, Sefior Don 
Roger ; the case seems pardonable: 1 undertake to communicate 
your affair to his excellency, and I will venture to promise you his 
protection.” The Grenadine, upon this assurance, launched out into 
a world of thanks, which would have entered at one ear and gone 
out at the other, had he not assured me that whatever service I 
should do him would be closely followed by his acknowledgment. As 
soon as he touched on that string I put myself in motion, and that 
very day recounted his story to the duke ; who, having permitted me 
to introduce the cavalier, said to him, “ Don Roger, I am informed 
of the affair that brought you to court: Santillane has told me every 
circumstance ; make yourself easy ; you have done nothing that is 
not excusable ; and it is particularly to those gentlemen who revenge 
their injured honour that his majesty loves to show favour. For the 
sake of form you must go to prison ; but be assured you shall not 
continue in it long. Your friend Santillane will take care of the 
rest, and soon procure your enlargement.” 

Don Roger made a profound bow to the minister, on whose word 
he surrendered himself. His pardon, by my care, was expedited ina 
very little time : for, in less than ten days, I sent this new Telemachus 
home to his Ulysses and Penelope ; whereas, had he been without a 
protector, he would not, perhaps, have been quit for a whole year's 
imprisonment. I received only a hundred pistoles for my good 
offices, so that it was not a great catch. But I was not yet a Calderona 
to despise small matters, 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 


Gil Blas finds means to make a considerable fortune in @ short time, 
and gives himself great airs accordingly. 


Tus affair ee my appetite ; and ten pistoles which I gave to 
Scipio, for his right of brokerage, encouraged him to make new 
researches. I have already extolled his talents in this eway: he 
might have been justly entitled the Great Scipio. The second 
customer he brought was a printer, who, in despite of common sense, 
had enriched himself by books of knight-errantry. This honest 
tradesman had pirated a work belonging to another printer, and his 
edition was seized. For three hundred ducats he obtained, through 
my means, a replevy, and escaped a large fine. Though the minister, 
properly speaking, had no business with this affair, his excellency, at 
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my request, was so good as to interpose his authority. After the 
printer, a merchant passed through my hands, on the following occa- 
sion. A Portuguese ship had been taken by a corsair of Barbary, 
and afterwards retaken by a privateer of Cadiz. Two-thirds of the 
loading belonged to a merchant of Lisbon, who, having reclaimed it 
in vain, came to court in quest of a patron who had credit enough to 
cause restitution to be made. I interested myself in his behalf, and 
he got possession of his effects, in consideration of a present which he 
iad me of four hundred pistoles, for my protection. 

Methinks, I hear the reader cry in this place, “ Bravo, Monsieur de 
Santillane, put hay into your boots; you are in a fine road; push 
your fortune!” Oh! that I will, assuredly! I see, if I am not 
mistaken, my valet coming with a new prize which he has grappled. 
Right : it is Scipio—let us hear him. “Sefior,” said he, “allow me 
to introduce this famous operator to you. He wants a patent to sell 
his medicines, exclusive of all others, during the space of ten years, 
in all the cities under the dominion of Spain ; that is, all persons of 
his profession shall be prohibited from settling in the place or places 
where he resides ; and he will pay, as an acknowledgment, two hun- 
dred pistoles to any person who will procure for him the said privi- 
lege.” I said to the mountebank, assuming the patron, “ Well, friend 
your business shall be done.” Sure enough, in a very few days, t 
despatched him with patents, which entitled him to cheat the people 
exclusively, through all the kingdom of Spain. 

I found the truth of the proverb that appetite grows with what it 
feeds on, and I grew, besides feeling greedier, the richer. I had ob- 
tained of his excellency the four favours I had asked so easily, that I 
never hesitated in requesting a fifth ; which was the government of the 
city of Vera, on the confines of Grenada, for a knight of Calatrava,* 
who promised me a thousand pistoles for the place. The minister 
laughed to see me so hot on the game: “Egad, Gil Blas,” said he, 
“you go on at a rare rate: you must be furiously inclined to oblige 
your neighbours. Hark’e, I shall not stand upon trifies with you: 
but when you demand governments, and other considerable favours 
zou shall, if yeu please, be contented with one half of the profit, an 

e accountable for the other to me. You can’t imagine,” added he 
“what expenses I am obliged to be at, or how many resources I need 
to support the dignity of my poet for, notwithstanding the disin- 
terested appearance I assume, | confess I am not imprudent enough 
to disorder my domestic affairs. Take your measures accordingly.” 

My master, by this discourse, banishing all fear of being importu- 
nate, or rather encouraging me to return frequently to the charge, I 
became mre greedy of riches than ever; and would have willingly 
advertised, that all those who wanted favours at court should apply | 
tome. I went upon one course, Scipio upon another, in quest of 
people whom we might serve for money. My knight of Calatrava 

his government of Vera, for his thousand pistoles; and I soon 


* A military order of knighthood in Spain, instituted in the year 1158, during 
the reign of Sancho ITI., King of Castile. The habit of the order is a» large 
white mantle, with a red cross on the left side, powdered with fleura de lis, 
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obtained another, at the same price, for a knight of St. Jago.* Iwas 
not contented with making governors only ; I conferred: orders of 
knighthood, and converted some good plebeians into bad gentlemen, 
by virtue of excellent letters patent. I was also willing that the 
setae should feel my benevolence : I bestowed small benefices, canon- 
ships, and some ecclesiastical dignities. As for the bishoprics and 
archbishoprics, they were all in the gift of Don Rodrigo de Calderona, 
who likewise appointed magistrates, commanders, and viceroys. A 
plain proof that the great places were no better filled than the small 
ones ; for the people we chose to occupy the posts of which we 
made such an honourable traffic were not always the best quali- 
fied or most regular. We knew very well that the wits of Madrid 
made themselves merry at our expense; but we resembled those 
misers who console themselves for the public scorn with a sight of 
their gold. o 

Isocrates had reason to call intemperance and folly the inseparable 
Sates yee of wealth. When I found myself master of thirty thou- 
sand ducats, and in a condition to get perhaps ten times as much, I 
thought I must then make a figure worthy of the prime-minister’s 
confidant. I hired a whole house, which I furnished in a handsome 
manner ; bought the coach of a notary, who had set it up through 
ostentation, and now wanted to get rid of it by the advice of his 
baker. I engaged a coachman ; and, as it was but just to advance 
old servants, raised Scipio tothe triple honour of my valet de chambre, 
secretary, and steward ; but that which put the finishing stroke to 
my pride was the minister’s allowing my people to wear his livery. 
This banished all the judgment that remained ; and I became as mad 
as the disciples of Porcius Latro,t who, when they had made them- 
selves as pale as their master, by drinking decoctions of cumin, 
Imagined A as eo as learned ; and I well-nigh believed myself the 
Duke of Lerma’s relation. I really took it in my head that I should 
pass for such, or, perhaps, for an illegitimate son ; a reflection that 
gave me infinite pleasure. 

Add to this, that, in imitation of his excellency who kept open 
table, I resolved to entertain also. For this purpdse,,I ordered 
Seipio to look out for a skilful cook; and he found one, who was, 
perhaps, comparable to that of Nomentanos,f of dainty memory. 
furnished my cellar with delicious wines ; and, after having laid in 
all other kinds of provision, began to receive company. Every even- 
ing some of the principal clerks of the minister's office, who proudly 
assumed the quality of secretaries of state, came to sup with me. [ 
gave them good cheer, and always sent them home satisfied. Scipio, 
on his side (for it was like master like man), kept table slso in the 
buttery, where he regaled his acquaintances at my expense: but, 


* St. Jago, or St. James. This is the highest order of knighthood in Spain, 
instituted in the twelfth century. They bear for arms a sword gules; the 
handle is in the form of a cross powdered with fleurs de lis ; and their motto is, 
Sanguine Arabum. 

+ A celebrated Roman orator who killed himself in delirium. 

> Anepicure that lived in the Augustan age, and atv up « vast fortune, 
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exclusive of my regard for that young fellow, I thought, as he contri- 
buted to my getting money, he had a right to assist me in spendin 
it: Besides, F looked upon this profusion like a young man, and di 
not perceive the consequence. I had another reason also for over- 
looking it.' Benefices and employments never ceased bringing grist 
to the mill; and seeing my finances daily increase, I thought I had 
for once fixed the wheel of fortune. 
~ There was nothing now wanting to gratity my vanity, but to make 
Fabricius an eyewitness of my pomp. I did not doubt that he was 
returned from Andalusia; and, that I might have the pleasure of 
surprising him, sent him an anonymous billet, importing that a 
Sicilian nobleman of his acquaintance expected him to supper at 
such a day, hour, and place. Nunnez came at the time appointed, 
and was amazed to find that I was the foreign nobleman who had 
invited him to supper. “ Yes, friend,” said I to him, “this is my 
house ; I have a handsome equipage, a good table, and a strong box 
besides.” —“Is it possible,” cried he with great ea, “that I find 
thee again in such opulence? how happy am J in having récom- 
mended thee to Count Galiano! I told thee that he was a generous 
nobleman, who would soon make thee easy for life. Thou hast, 
doubtless,” added he, “ followed the wise advice I gave thee, and 
given the butler a little more rein. I congratulate:thee upon thy 
conduct ; for itis by such prudent measures only that the stewards 
in great families become so rich.” 
let Fabricius applaud himself as much as he pleased for having 

introduced me to the service of Count Galiano ;. after which, in order 
to moderate the joy which he felt at having procured me such a good 
post, I related the marks of gratitude with which that nobleman had 
repaid my service ; but, perceiving that my poet, while I made the 
detail, sang his recantation mentally, I said to him, “I forgive 
the Sicilian : between you and me, I have more cause to rejoice than 
be sorry at his behaviour towards me. If the count had not used me 
ill, I should have followed him to Sicily, where I should now have 
been a servant, in expectation of an uncertain establishment. Ina 
word, I shold not have been confidant to the Duke of Lerma.” 
Nunnez was so struck with these last words, that he continued some 
minutes incapable of uttering one syllable. ‘Then breaking silence all 
of a sudden, “ Did I understand you aright?” said he: “what! have 
you the confidence of the prime-minister ?”—“ TI share it,” I replied, 
“with Don Rodrigo de Calderona; and, in all appearance, T shall 
make great progress.” —“ Truly, Sefior de Santillane,” said he, “TI look 
upon you with admiration! you are capable of filling ‘all sorts of 
employntents. What talents you ure master of ! you have (to use the 
expression of .our tennis-court) the universal tool ; that is to say, you 
are qualified for everything. Finally,” added he, “I am overjoyed at 
‘ed worship’s prosperity.”"—“ Oh, the devil!” said I interrupting 

im; -“ Mr. Nunnez, truce with Sefior and your lordship : let us banish 
these terms, and live familiarly together.’—“ Thou art in the right,” 
he replied ; “T*ought not to look upon thee otherwise than as usual, 
although thou art become rich. I will confess my weakness ; 1 wae 
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dazzled when I understood thy happy fate: but that prejudice is 
over, and I now behold thee again as my old friend Gil Blas.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by the arrival of four or five 
clerks. “Gentlemen,” said I to them, presenting Nunnez, “ you shall 
sup with Sefior Don Fabricio, who composes verses ey of King 
Numa,* and writes in prose like a prodigy.” Unluckily, I spoke to 
people who regarded poetry so little, that our author suffered on 
account of his profession. Scarcely would they deign to favour him 
with a look. It was to no purpose that he said witty things, in order | 
to attract their attention; they did not perceive the beauty of his 
sallies ; and he was so much piqued at their want of taste, that he 
made use of his poetical license, and cunningly withdrawing from the 
company, disappeared. Our clerks did not perceive his retreat, and 
sat down to table without even asking what was become of him. 

Just as I had finished dressing next morning, and was going out, 
the poet of the Asturias entered my chamber, saying, “I ask pardon, 
my friend, for having so abruptly left thy clerks last night ; but truly, 
T wa8 so much out of my element among them, that I could no longer 
endure my situation. A parcel of insolent fellows, with their self- 
sufficient starched airs! I can’t comprehend how thou, who hast an 
acuteness of understanding, canst accommodate thyself to such stupid 
guests! This very day,” added he, “I will bring hither fellows of 
wit and spirit.”—“TI shall be obliged to thee,” answered [; “and will 
entirely depend upon thy taste in the choice of them.”—“ Thou art in- 
the right,” said he ; “I promise thee superior geniuses, of the most 
entertaining characters. I will go this instant to a coffee-house where 
they meet, and bespeak them before they engage themselves else- 
where ; for, happy is the man who can have their company at dinner 
or supper, so much are they admired for their agreeable humour.” 

So saying, he left me, and at supper time returned with six authors 
only, whom he introduced to me one after another, characterising 
each as he presented him. To hear him, one would have thought 
that these wits surpassed those of ancient Greece and Italy ; and 
their works, as he said, deserved to be engraven in letters of gold. I 
received these gentlemen very politely, and even affected to load 
them with civility ; for the nation of authors is a little vainglorious. 
Though I had not laid my injunctions on Scipio to take care that our 
table should be sumptuously furnished, as he knew what sort of 
people I was to treat that day, he had reinforced our services of his 
own accord. In short, we went to supper in high glee; my poets 
began to talk of themselves, and were not silent in their own praise. 
One, with a lofty air, mentioned grandees and ladies of quality who 
were delighted with his muse ; another, finding fault with tae choice 
which a learned academy had made of two members, modestly ob- 
served that they ought to have chosen him.. The discourse of the 
rest was not a tittle less arrogant. In the middle of supper they 
worried me with verse and prose ; each, in his turn, repeating a speci- 
men of his own writing: one regaled me with a sonnet; another 


* The obscure verses, sung by the Salian priests, in their processions, were 
composed by Numa. 
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tehearsed 4 scene of a tragedy; a third read a criticism upon a 
comedy ; and a fourth, endeavouring in his turn to give us an ode of 
Anacreon translated into wretched Spanish verse, was interrupted by 
one of his brethren, who told him that he had used an improper term. 
The author of the translation denied his assertion; and a dispute 
arose, in which all the wits espoused one side or other; the votes 
were equal, the disputants grew hot, and proceeded to invectives ; the 
debate still continued ; until, becoming quite furious, they got up, 
and fought with their fists. Fabricio, Scipio, my coachman, lacqueys, 
and myself, had trouble to part them. When they were separated, 
they went away, as if from a public-house, without making the least 
apology for their rude behaviour. 

Nunnez, upon whose promise I had formed an agreeable idea of 
this entertainment, remained very much out of countenance at this 
adventure. “ Well, friend,” said I to him, “ will you still extol your 
fellow-guests? Upon my conscience, you have brought hither a 
villainous set! I will henceforth keep to my clerks : don’t talk to me 
of authors.”—“ I will bring no more such,” answered he ; “thou hast 
seen the best of the whole tribe.” 


CHAPTER LXXX, 


The morals of Gil Blas are entirely corrupted at Court. He is 
charged with a commission by the Count de Lemos, and engages 
an an intrigue with that nobleman. 


As soon as I was known to be in favour with the Duke of Lerma I 
had a court of my own. Every morning my antechamber was full of 
people, and I gave audience at mylevee. Two kinds of people came, 
—the one to buy my interest with the minister for favours, the other 
to move me by supplications to obtain what they wanted gratis. The 
first were sure of being heard and assisted ; but, with regard to the 
last, I got rid of them immediately by evasive excuses, or amused 
them so Yong that their patience forsook them. Before I belonged 
to court I was naturally compassionate and charitable ; but one has 
no longer human weakness there, and I became as hard as flint. I 
cured myself of my friendships also, and stripped myself of all social 
affection, as will appear by my behaviour to Joseph Navarro in an 
affair I am going to relate. 

This Navarro, to whom I owed so many obligations, and who, in a 
word, was the first cause of my fortune, came one day to my house, 
and after having expressed a great deal of friendship for me, as he 
always did when we mét, desired me to ask of the Duke of Lerma a 
certain supoeent for one of his friends ; telling me that the cava- 
lier in whose behalf he solicited was a very amiable young gentleman 
of great merit, but that he wanted a post for his subsistence. “TI 
dont at all doubt,” added Joseph, “that, kind and obliging as you 
are, you will be overjoyed at an opportunity of serving a man of 
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honour in distress ; and J am sure that you will think yourself obliged 
to me for giving you the occasion to exert your generosity.” This was 
plainly telling me he expected it for nothing. Though I did not 
much relish the proposal, I pretended to be very much disposed to do 
what he desired. “Iam charmed,” answered [ to Navarro, “ that I 
have it in my power to show my lively gratitude for all the favours 
which I have received at your hands. Your interesting yourself for 
any one is a sufficient inducement for me to serve him; your friend 
shall have the place you have asked for him, depend upon it: the 
affair is now no longer yours, but mine.” . ae 

On this assurance Joseph went away very well satisfied. Neverthe- 
less, the person whom he recommended did not obtain the post in 
question. I procured it for another person in consideration of a 
thousand ducats, which I put into my strong box, and which I pre- 
ferred to any acknowledgment I might have expected from-the clerk 
of the kitchen, to whom I said with an air of mortification, when 
next we met, “ Ah, my dear Navarro ! you were too late in speaking 
to me; I was prevented by Calderona, who had given away that 
same post. I am quite in despair that 1 have not better news to 
give you.” 

Joseph implicitly believed what I said, and we parted better friends 
than ever; but I believe he soon discovered the truth, for he never 
after came to my house, and I was charmed at his absence. For, 
besides my being burdened by the services he had done me, I thought 
re sie not look well for people of my rank at court to associate with 

dutlers. | 

I have not mentioned the Count de Lemos for a good while. Let us 
now return to that nobleman, whom I sometimes visited. I had car- 
ried to him the thousand pistoles, as I formerly observed, and after- 
wards gave him a ciousstid more, by order of the duke his uncle, out 
ot the money I had belonging to his excellency. The Count de 
Lemos had a long conversation with me that day. He told me that 
he had at last gained his end, and entirely possessed the good graces 
of the Prince of Spain, whose sole confidant he was. He then gave 
me charge of a very honourable commission which he had already 
prepared forme. “Friend Santillane,” said he, “now is the time to 
act ; spare nothing to discover some young beauty who is worthy to 
amuse that gallant prince. You don’t want wit ; I need say no more. 
Go, hasten, search, and when you have made a lucky discovery, come 
and impart it tome.” I promised to neglect nothing to acquit my- 
self well of this employment, which cannot be very difficult to exer- 
cise, since so many people live by the profession. 

I had not been much used to these kinds of research, but not 
doubting that Scipio was an adept in the art, I called for Kim when 
I reached home, and said to him in private, “Child, I am going to 
intrust thee with a great secret. Dost thou know that in the midst 
of fortune’s favours I find I want something ?”—“T can easily guess 
what that is,” said he interrupting me, before I could proceed ; “you 
want an agreeable nymph to unbend and exhilarate your spirits ; and 
truly it is astonishing that you should be without one in the prime of 
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your age, when grave graybeards cannot dispense with ‘such re- 
creation.”—* I admire thy penetration,’ answered I with a smile. 
‘‘ ‘Yes ; a mistress I want, and desire to have one of thy recommend- 
ing. But I must warn thee beforehand, that Iam very delicate in 
these matters. I expect a lady of beauty and good manners,”— 
‘‘ What you require,” spied Scipio, “is not easily found ; but, how- 
ever, we live, thank God, in a city that affords some of all sorts, and 
I hope I shall soon be able to gratify your wish.” - 

In effect, in three days he said to me, “‘ I have discovered a treasure ; 
a young lady, whose name is velop yi a good family, and ravishing 
beauty. She lives under the care of her aunt, in a little house where 
they subsist in an honourable manner on their fortune, which is but 
small; they are served by a maid of my acquaintance, who has 
assured me, that though their door is shut to everybody at present, 
it would be opened to a rich and liberal gallant, provided he were 
willing to avoid scandal by going in at night without any show. 
Whereupon I described you as a cavalier who deserved to find the 
door unlatched ; and desired the maid to propose you to the ladies. 
She has promised to do so, and inform me of their answer to-morrow 
morning at a certain place.”—‘ That is well,’ I replied ; “but I am 
afraid tis maid imposes upon thee.”—“ No, no,” said he; “IT am not 
so easily taken in. I have already interrogated the neighbours, and 
conclude from what they say, that Sefiora Catalina is a Danae, ou 
whom you may descend, like another Jupiter, in a shower of gold.” 
Prejudiced as [ was against intrigues of this kind, 1 engaged in this 
one ; and as the chambermaid came next day and told Scipio that, if 
T pleased, I might be introduced that very evening to her mistress, I 
stole thither between eleven and twelve. The maid received me in 
the dark, took me by the hand, and led me into a rather handsome 
apartment, where I found the ladies richly dressed, and seated on 
satin couches. As soon as they perceived me they got up, and saluted 
ine in such a graceful manner, that I took them for persons of quality. 
‘he aunt (whose name was Setiora Mencia), though still beautiful, did 
not attract my attention. It is a fact, that one could do nothing but 
look at the niece, who appeared to me to be a goddess. On examin- 
ing her rigor8usly, however, one would have said that she was not a 
perfect beauty, but she had so much grace and an air so arch and 
voluptuous, that it was not possible to remark her defects. , 

I was disturbed at sight of her. I forgot that I was only acting 
for another, and spoke in my own favour, expressing myself like a 
man inspired by the most violent passion. The young lady, in whom 
I found three times more wit than she really had Ae courteous did 
she seem) quite enchanted me by her answers ; and I began to lose 
the command of myself, when her aunt, in order to moderate my 
transports, thus addressed me : “Sefior de Santillane, I must be frank 
with you. On account of the character which I have heard of your 
lordship, I have permitted you to visit me, without enhancing the 
price of the favour by standing on ceremony ; but do not imagine 
‘hehe the nearer your. point for that reason. I have hitherto 

rought up my niece in retirement, and you are (as I may say) the 
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first cavalier to whose eyes she has been exposed. If you deem het 
worthy to be your wife, I shall be overjoyed at her good fortune. 
Consider, therefore, if she will suit you at that price ; for you cannot 
have her at a cheaper rate.” 

This well-aimed shot frighted away Cupid, who was just going to 
discharge an arrow at me. To speak without metaphor, a marriage so 
bluntly proposed made me recollect myself. I became again all of a 
sudden the faithful agent of Count de Lemos, and, changing my tone, 
replied to Sefiora Mencia, “ Madam, I am pleased with your frank- 
ness, which I intend to imitate. Whatever figure I make at court, I 
am not worthy of the incomparable Catalina. I have in view for her 
a much more splendid fate ; in short, I design her for the Prince of 
Spain.”—“ Your refusal of my niece,” replied the aunt coldly, “was 
disobliging enough ; there was no occasion to accompany it with 
raillery.”—“ I don’t jest, indeed, madam,” cried I; ‘nothing is more 
serious ; I have orders to find a lady who deserves to be honoured 
with the private visits of the Prince of Spain: I find such a one in 
your house, and mark it with chalk accordingly.” 

Sefiora Mencia was astonished at these words, which I perceived 
did not displease her: nevertheless, believing that she ought to affect 
reserve, she answered in this manner: “If I were disposed to credit 
literally what you say, know that I am not a character to rejoice in 
the infamous hotou of seeing my niece mistress to a prince. - 
virtue revolts at the idea.”——“ What a saint you are, with your virtue !” 
said I interrupting her ; “you talk like one bred among silly citizens. 
Surely you joke, in pretending to consider things in a moral point of 
view ! that would be stripping them of all their beauty ; they must 
be surveyed with a charmed eye. Behold the heir-apparent of Spain 
at the feet of the happy Catalina, adoring and loading her with pre- 
sents ; and remember, that from her perhaps will spring a hero who 
will render his mother’s name immortal as his own. 

Although the aunt would have gladly embraced my proposal, she 
feigned herself irresolute about the matter ; and Catalina, who wished 
the prince already in her chains, affected a great indifference ; so that 
I was obliged to invest the place anew, until at length Sefiora Mencia, 
seeing me repulsed, and ready to raise the siege, beat the chamade, 
and we agreed upon a capitulation, which contained the two followin 
articles. Imprimis, If the Prince of Spain, on the report that 
should make of Catalina’s charms, should determine to honour her with 
a nocturnal visit, I should take care to apprise the ladies of the night 
that should be chosen for that purpose. Secondly, that the Prince 
should not visit the said ladies except as an ordinary gallant, with no 
other attendants than myself and his Mercury in chief. 

After this convention the aunt and niece’showed me all rtianner of 
friendship ; they assumed a familiarity of behaviour, in consequence 
of which I ventured some hugs, which were not very ill received ; 
and when we parted they embraced me of their own accord, an 
loaded me with caresses. It is really wonderful to see with what 
facility an intimacy is contracted between the couriers of gallantry 
and the women who want their service. Had people observed me 
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leave this house with such marks of favour, they might have said, 
with some appearance of justice, that I was much happier than | 
actually found myself. The Count de Lemos was overjoyed when I 
let him know that I had made the discovery he desired: I spoke of 
Catalina in such a manner as made him long to see her. I carried 
him to her lodgings next night, and he owned that I had been very 
successful. He told the ladics he did not at all doubt that the prince 
would be perfectly well satisfied with the mistress whom [ had 
chosen for him, and that she on her part would have cause to be 
contented with such a lover; that the young prince was full of 
generosity and sweetness of temper: in short, he assured them that 
he would bring him to their house in a few days, in the way they 
desired he should come, that is, without noise or attendance. This 
nobleman then took leave of them, and I withdrew in his company. 
We returned to his equipage, in which we had come thither, and 
which waited for us at the end of the street : he set me down at my 
own house, charging me to inform his uncle next day of this newly- 
started adventure, and to desire he would send him a thousand 
pistoles to ensure its success. 

I did not fail to give the Duke of Lerma an exact account of what 
had passed, concealing only one circumstance. I did not mention 
Scipio, but took to myself the honour of the discovery, according to 
the practice of those who live among the great. 

By these means I received a great many equivocal compliments. 
“Mr. Gil Blas,” said the minister to me with an air of raillery, “I am 
delighted to find that, with your other talents, you likewise possess 
that of discovering obliging beauties : when I have occasion for one 
of that class, you will give me leave to apply to you.”—“ My lord,” I 
replied in the same tone, “I thank your grace for intending me the 
preference ; but give me leave to say, that I should be scrupulous in 
serving your excellency in that manner. Sefior Rodrigo has been so 
long in possession of Bink employment, that it would be unjust in me 
to deprive him of it.” The duke smiled at my answer ; then changing 
the discourse, asked if his nephew did not want money for this 
adventure. “ eee me,” said I; “he begs you will send him a 
thousand pxstoles.”—“ Very well,” replied the minister ; “carry them 
to him, and bid him spare nothing, but approve of whatever expense 
the prince shall propose.” 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 


The private visit and presents which the Prince of Spain made to 
Catalina. 


I wENT that instant with five hundred double pistoles to the 
Count de Lemos, who told me, “You could not have come in better 
season. I have spoken to the prince: he has snapped at the hook, 
and burns with impatience to see Catalina. This very night he 
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intends to slip privately out of the palace in order to visit her. It 
is a thing determined, and our measures are taken accordingly. In- 
form the ladies of his resolution, and give them the money which 
you have brought ; for it is right to let them see that he is no ordi- 
nary lover whom they are to receive ; besides, the bounty of princes 
ought to precede their intrigues. As you will accompany him, 
together with me,” added he, “be sure of being at his couchér this 
evening. Your coach also (for I think it is proper we should use it) 
must wait for us near the palace about midnight.” 

I immediately repaired to the house, but did not see Catalina, who 
‘was, they told me, lying down. I could only speak with Sefiora Mencia, 
to whom I said, “ Madam, pray excuse me for appearing in your 
house by day ; but it is not in my power to do otherwise, for I must 
give you notice that the Prince of Spain will be here this night ; and 
this,” added I, putting the bag of money in her hand, “is an offering 
which he sends to the temple of Cytherea, to render the divinities of 
the place propitious. You see I have not engaged you in a bad 
affair —“T am very much obliged to you,” she replied; “but tell 
me, Sefior de Santillane, does the prince love music ?”—*“ He loves 
it,” answered I, “to distraction ; nothing delights him so much as a 
fine voice, accompanied by a lute delicately touched.”—“ So much 
the better !” cried she in a transport of joy; “you give me infinite 
pleasure in telling me this ; for my nicce has the voice of a nightin- 
gale, and plays upon the lute to admiration; she likewise dances 
perfectly well.” —“ Heavens!” cried I in my turn; “ what perfec- 
tions, my good aunt! so many are not necessary to make a girl’s - 
fortune: one of those talents is sufficient for the purpose.” 

Having thus paved the way, I waited for the hoe of the prince’s 
couchér; then giving orders to my coachman, I rejoined the 
Count de Lemos, who told me that the prince, in order to get rid of 
his company the sooner, would feign a slight indisposition, and even 
go to bed, the better to persuade them of his being ill; but that he 
would rise again in an hour, and, by a back door, gain a private stair- 
case that led into the courtyard. 

When he had informed me of what they had concerted together, 
he posted me in a place through which he assured ‘me they would 
pass; and there [ waited so long, that I began to think our 
gallant had taken another road, or lost his desire of seeing Cata- 
lina, as if pees usually dropped these sort of whims before they 
had satisfied them! In short, Il imagined they had forgotten me alto- 

ether, when two men accosted me. Having recognised them as those 
i expected, I conducted them to my coach, in which they seated them- 
selves, while I got upon the coachbox to direct the driver, whom I 
ordered to stop about ‘fifty yards from the ladies’ house. I then 
handed the prince and his companion out of the coach, and we walked 
towards the place for which we were bound. The gate opened at our 
approach, and shut again as soon as we were inside it. 

At first we found ourselves in the same darkness in which I had 
been introduced ; though, by way of distinction, there was a small 
lamp fixed to the wall, the light of which was so dim, that we could 
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only perceive it, without being lighted: by its rays. All this served 
only to make the adventure more agreeable to our hero, who was 
sensibly struck at the sight of the ladies, when they received him in 
an apartment, where the lustre of a great number of candles made 
amends for the darkness that reigned in the court. The aunt and 
niece were in a gay dishabille, so artfully disposed that nobody could 
look upon them with impunity. Our prince would have been very 
well satistied with Sefiora Mencia, if there had been no other for him 
to choose ; but the charms of young Catalina, as they deserved, had 
the preference. ‘‘ Well, my prince,” said the Count de Lemos ; “ was 
it possible for us to procure your highness the pleasure of seeing two 
ladies handsomer than these?”—“ | am ravished with them both,” 
replied the prince; ‘and I shall never carry off my heart ; for the 
aunt could not miss of it, if it were possible for the nicce to fail.” 

After this compliment, so agreeable to an aunt, he said a thousand 
flattering things to Catalina, who answered with great wit and spirit. 
As those honourable people who perform the part that I acted on 
this occasion, are permitted to join in the conversation of lovers, pro- 
vided it be with an intention of adding fuel to the fire, I told the 

allant, that his nymph sung and played upon the lute to admiration. 

le was overjoyed to ee that she was mistress of these talents, and 
entreated her to entertain him with a specimen. She complied with 
a good grace, took up a lute ready tuned, played some tender airs, 
and sang in such an affecting manner, that the prince dropped down 
at her feet, in a transport of love and pleasure. But let us finish this 
picture ; and only observe that, during this sweet intoxication, in 
which the heir of the Spanish monarchy was plunged, the hours stole 
away like minutes, and we were obliged to tear him from that danger- 
ous house, because of the day’s approach. We the gentlemen adven- 
turers took him back to his apartment with great despatch, and then 
went to our different homes, as well satisfied with having fitted him 
with an adventuress as if we had arranged his marriage with a 
princess. 

Next morning I recounted this adventure to the Duke of Lerma, 
who desired to sbe informed of every particular ; and just as I had 
finished my farration, the Count de Lemos came in, and said, “The 
Princo of Spain is so much engrossed by Catalina, and has conceived 
such a passion for her, that he purposes to visit her often, and attach 
himself to her alone. He wanted to send her to-day jewels to the 
amount of two thousand pistoles, but not having a penny in his 
purse, he applied tome. ‘My dear Lemos,’ said he, ‘you must find 
me that sum immediately. I know very well that I inconvenience 
nay, exhaugt you ; but my heart retains the obligation, and if ever 
find myself in a condition to exert my gratitude, otherwise than in 
thought, for all your friendship, you shall not repent having laid me 
under an obligation.’—‘ My prince,’ said I, leaving him that instant, - 
‘1 have friends and credit, and will employ them both to accommodate 
you with what you want.’” 

“Tt is not difficult to satisfy his demands,” said the duke to his 
nephew. “Santillane, go fetch the money; or, if you please, he shall 
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purchase the jewels; for he is a Rath connoisseur in stones, espe- 
cially rubiés/ Is not this true, Gil Blas?” added he, looking at me 
maliciously. ‘ Your grace is very severe,” I replied ; “I see that you 
want to make monsieur the count merry at my expense.” ‘This hap- 
pened according] . The nephew asked what mystery there was in 
these words. ‘ N othing,” answered the duke laughing ; “only San- 
tillane one day thought proper to exchange a diamond for a ruby, 
and afterwards found that he had gained neither honour nor profit by 
the bargain.” 

I should have thought myself easily quit, if the minister had said 
no more of the matter; but he took the trouble to relate the trick 
that Camilla and Don Raphael payee upon me in the hired lodging, 
and to enlarge particularly on those circumstances which chagrined 
me most. His excellency, after having enjoyed his joke, ordered me 
to accompany the Count de Lemos, who took me to a jeweller’s house, 
where we chose jewels which we showed to the prince for his approba- 
tion ; and which being afterwards intrusted to me, in order to be pre- 
sented to Catalina, I went home for two thousand pistoles of the 
duke’s money, with which I paid the merchant. 

One need not ask if I was kindly received next night by the ladies, 
when I exhibited the present of my embassy, consisting of a pair of 
earrings for the niece. Charmed with these marks of the prince’s 
love and generosity, they began to prattle like two gossips, and 
thanked me for having procured for them such a valuable acquaint- 
ance. They forgot themselves in the excess of their joy, and some 
words escaped them which made me suspect that I had introduced a 
mere gipsy to our great monarch’s son; but that I might know pre- 
cisely whether or not I had achieved this masterpiece, I went home, 
resolved to come to an explanation with Scipio. ‘ 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 


Catalina’s real character. The perplexity and uneasuress of Gil Blas, 
The precaution he was obliged to take for his own quiet. 


On entering my own house, I heard a great noise; and inquiring 
into the cause, was told that Scipio that evening was entertaining half 
a dozen of his friends, who were singing at the top of their voices, and 
uttering great bursts of laughter. This repast could not be properly 
styled the banquet of the Seven Wise Men. 

The master of the feast, informed of my arrival, said,to the com- 
pany, “ Gentlemen, it is only my master come home: be not disturbed, 
ut continue your mirth ; I will go and speak two words to him, and 
rejoin you in a twinkling.” So saying, he came to my apartment. 
“What hubbub is this?” said I; “what sort of people are those 
you entertain below}. are they poets?”—“ No, indeed, sir, if you 
please,” he replied ; “1t were pity to bestow your wine on such com- 
pany. I make a better use of it. There is among my guests a very 
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rich young fellow, who wants for his money an employment by your 
interest ; and for him alone I give this entertainment: at every 
draught he drinks I raise the gratification you are to receive ten 

istoles, and I will make him dnnk till day.”—“ If that be the case,” 

a “go back to thy friends, and don’t spare the wine in my 
cellar. 7 

I did not think this a proper season to talk with him about Cata- 
lina; but the next morning, when I got up, I spoke to him thus: 
“Friend Scipio, thou knowest how we live together ; I treat thee more 
like a comrade than a domestic ; and in consequence thou wilt be to 
blame in deceiving me as a master. Let us then lay aside all reserve 
with one another. I will tell thee something that will surprise thee, 
and thou shalt disclose to me thy real sentiments of those two women 
with whom thou hast made me acquainted. Between thee and me, I 
suspect them to be two artful pusses, cunning in ee ean to the 
simplicity which they affect. If my opinion does them justice, the 
Prince of Spain has no great cause to be well pleased with me; for I 
confess it was for him that I wanted a mistress. I accordingly carried 
him to Catalina’s house, and he is become passionately fond of her.” 
—Sefior,” answered Scipio, “I am too well used by you, to be want- 
ing in sincerity with my master. I had yesterday a private conversa- 
tion with the maid of these two princesses, and she related their 
BLOHY, which to me seemed very diverting. You shall hear it in two 
words, 

“Catalina is daughter to a poor gentleman of Arragon ; and find- 
ing herself, at the age of fifteen, an orphan, as handsome as poor, 
listened to the suit of an old commander, who conducted her to 
Toledo, where he died in six months, after having served as a parent 
rather than a husband to her. She secured his fortune, consisting of 
some movables and three hundred pistoles in ready money, then 
joined herself to Sefiora Mencia, who was still in fashion, though 
already in the wane. These two good friends lived together, and 
began to behave so as to attract the notice of justice; at which the 
ladies being disgusted, hastily abandoned Toledo through vexation, 
and settled in Madrid, where they have lived about two years, with- 
out visiting ‘any person in the neighbourhood. But the best circum- 
stance of the story is this ; they have hired two small houses, sepa- 
rated only by a wall, having in the cellar a stair of communication 
from the one to the other. Sefiora Mencia lives with a young maid- 
servant in one of these houses, and the commander’s widow possesses 
the other, with an old duenna, who passes for her grandmother ; so 
that our Arragonian is sometimes a niece brought up by her aunt, 
and sometjmes a pupil under the wings of her grandame. When 
she acts the niece, she is called Catalina ; and when she plays the 
grandchild, her name is Sirena.” 

At the name of Sirena I grew pale ; and interrupting Scipio, said, 
* What doI hear? Alas! Iam afraid that this cursed Arragonian 
is no other than the mistress of Calderona.”—“ Truly,” he replied, “it 
is the same; I thought this piece of news would have given you 
pleasure.”—“ Thou art very much mistaken,” answered I; “I have 
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more cause to be sorry than rejoiced at it; dost thou not see the 
consequences ?”—“ No, in faith,” resumed Scipio; “what mischief 
.can it produce? you are not sure that Don eee will discover 
what passes ; and if you are afraid of his getting information, you 
have nothing to do but prepossess the minister in your favour, by 
telling him candidly the whole affair. He will see your sincerity ; 
and if, after this, Calderona should attempt to do you an ill office 
with his excellency, he will perceive that his sole design is to injure 
you out of a spirit of revenge.” 

Scipio by this discourse banished my fear ; and, resolving to follow 
his advice, I informed the Duke of Lerma of the discovery I had 
made. I even affected to tell it with a melancholy air, in order to 
nersuade him of my being mortified at having innocently introduced 
Don Rodrigo’s mistress to the prince. But the minister, far from 
tying his favourite, langhed at the adventure, and bade me go on 
in my old way, saying, that after all, it was glorious for Calderona to 
love the same lady who had captivated the Prince of Spain, and to 
be as well-received by her as his highness. I imparted the fact also 
to the Count de Lemos, who assured me of his protection, in case 
the first secretary should discover the intrigue, and attempt to ruin 
me with his grace. | 

Imagining that, by this precaution, I had delivered the bark of my 
fortune from the dangerous shoals that environed it, my fear van- 
ished. I still accompanied the prince to the house of Catalina (alias, 
the fair Sirena), who was artful énough to invent stratagems to keep 
Don Rodrigo from her embraces, and to defraud him of those nights 
which she was obliged to bestow on his illustrious rival. 


CHAPTER LXXXIIL 


Gil Blas continues to act the man of consequence. [Tears news of his 
family, which make but small impression upon him, and quarrels 
with Fabricius. 


I nAVE already observed that in the morning my antechamber was 
usually crowded with people who came to purchase my favour ; but 
I would not receive them viva voce ; and, according to the custom at 
court, or rather with a view of exhibiting my own importance, I said 
to each solicitor, “ Give in a memorial.” _ I was so much used to this 
that one day I answered in these words my landlord, who came to 

ut me in mind of a year’s rent being due. As for my kutcher and 
baker they saved me the trouble of asking for their memorials, which 
were always punctually delivered every month. Scipio, who imitated 
me so closely, that the copy might be said to come very near the 
original, behaved in the same manner to those who applied for his 
interest with me. I was guilty of another ridiculous piece of vanity, 
which I do not intend to excuse. I was foolish cnough to talk of the 
grandees as if I had been a man in their sphere. If (for example) I 
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had occasion to mention the Duke of Alva, or the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, I called them, without ceremony, Alva, and Medina Sidonia. 
In a word, I became so vain and haughty that 1 was no longer my 
father’s son. Alas ! poor duenna and usher, I did not so much as 
inquire whether you were happy or miserable in the Asturias ! I did 
not even think of you! The court is like the river Lethe, in making 
us forget our parents and friends when they are under misfortunes. 

T no longer, therefore, remembered my family, when one morning 
a young man came to my house, and asked to speak with me in 
private. I took him into my closet, where, without offering him a 
chair, because he seemed to be a plebeian, I asked what he wanted 
with me. “How! Sefior Gil DBlas,” said he, “don’t you remember 
me?” In vain did I consider him attentively: I was obliged to 
answer that his features were entirely unknown. “I am,” he replied, 
“one of your old schoolfellows, a native of Oviedo, and son of Ber- 
trand Muscada the grocer, your uncle the canon’s neighbour. I 
remember you very well ; we have played together a thousand times 
at Ciega Callina.” * 

“T have,” said J, “but a confused idea of the amusements of my 
infancy ; the business in which I have been engaged since that time 
has effaced them from my memory.”—“ I.am come,” he resumed, “to 
Madrid, to settle accounts with my father’s correspondent ; and I 
heard it said that you are on a good footing at court, and already as 
rich asa Jew. I congratulate you on your good fortune, and will, 
at my return into the country, overwhelm your family with joy by 
telling them the agreeable news.” 

I could not, in common decency, forbear asking in what situation 
he had left my father, mother, and uncle; but this piece of duty I per- 
formed so coldly, that the grocer had no great reason to admire the force 
of my natural affection. He scemed shocked at my indifference for 
those who ought to have been so dear to me; and being a plain, 
vulgar young fellow, said bluntly, “I thought you had more tender- 
ness and sensibility for your relations, How coldly you inquire into 
their circumstances ! know that your father and mother are still at 
service ; and ¢he good canon Gil Perez, burdened with old age and 
infirmities, draws near his end. People ought to have some natural 
atfection ; and since you are in acondition to assist your parents, I 
advise you, as a friend, to send two hundred pistoles yearly for their 
support, by which means you will make their life easy and happy, 
without any Inconvenience to yourself.” Instead of being moved at 
the picture which he drew of my family, I was disgusted at the libert 
which he took in advising me, without being desired’ so to do. With 
a little mpre address, perhaps, he might have persuaded me ; but his 
freedom had a contrary effect. He perceived my displeasure by my 
silence, and continuing his exhortation with more malice than charity. 
made me lose my patience entirely. “Oh, this is too much !” crie 
Tin a passion. “Go, Mr. Muscade, and meddle with your own con- 
cerns ; it becomes you well, indced, to prescribe tome! I know my 
duty on this occasion better than you can tcach me.” So saying, I 

* Blind-man’s buff, - 
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pushed the grocer out of my closet, and sent him back to sell pepper 
and cloves at Oviedo. What he said, however, did not fail of having 
some effect : I reproached myself with being an unnatural son, and 
was melted accordingly. I recalled the care they had taken of my 
infancy and education ; I considered the duty I owed to my parents ; 
and my reflections were attended with some transports of acknow- 
ledgment, which, however, came to nothing : they were soon stifled 
by my ingratitude, and succeeded by profound oblivion. There are 
many parents who have children of the same stamp. | 

The avarice and ambition with which I was possessed entirely 
changed my disposition. I lost all my gaiety, became absent and 
thoughtful ; in a word, a miserable animal. Fabricius, seeing me 
altogether bent on sacrificing to fortune, and very much detached 
from him, came but seldom to my house. One day he could not help 
saying to me, “Truly, Gil Blas, thou art growing out of my know- 
ledge : before thy coming to court thou wast always easy and tran- 
quil ; at present thou art incessantly agitated with project after pro- 
ject to enrich thyself; and the more wealth thou gainest the more 
wouldst thou amass. Besides, let me tell thee, thou no longer treatest 
ine with that effusion of the heart and freedom of behaviour which 
are the soul of friendship ; on the contrary, thou wrappest thyself 
up, and concealest from me thy secret views ; nay, I can perceive 
constraint in all thy civilitics towards me: in short, Gil Blas is no longer 
the same Gil Blas whom I formerly knew.” 

“You jest,” said I with an air of indifference ; “ I do not perceive 
any change in myself.”—“ Thy own eyes are no judges,” answered 
he ; “they are bewitched. Believe me, thy metamorphosis is but 
too true. Speak sincerely, my friend: Do thou and I live together 
as formerly? When I used to knock at thy door in the morning, 
thou camest in person to open it, very often half asleep, and I entered 
thy chamber without ceremony. Now, behold the difference: thou 
art attended by half a score of lacqueys ; I am obliged to wait in thy 
antechamber and send in my name before I can speak with thee: 
then, how am I received ! with a forced politeness and air of import- 
ance, so that my visits seem tedious and tiresome. Dest thou think 
such a reception can be agreeable to one who has lived with thee on 
the footing of a comrade! No, Santillane, no; I cannot endure it! 
¥arewell! let us part friends, and thus get rid, thou of one who 
-censures thy behaviour, and I of a rich upstart who has forgotten 
himself.” 

I was more irritated than reclaimed by his reproaches, and let him 
go away without making the least effort to detain him. In my opi- 
nion, at that time, the friendship of a poet was not of sufficjent value 
that I should be afflicted at the loss of it. I found abundance of con- 
solation in the acquaintance of some small officers of the king, with 
whom of late I had become very intimate through a similarity of dis- 
position. The greatest part of these new companions were people 
who sprang I knew not whence, and arrived at their posts merely by 
the happy influence of their stars. They had already made their for- 
tunes ; and the wretches, ascribing to their own merit the wealth which 
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had been heaped upon them by the bounty of the king, forgot them- 
selves as well as I did. We looked upon ourselves as very respectable 
personages. O Fortune! it is thus that thy favours are usually dis- 
pensed! The Stoic Epictetus was certainly in the right, when he 
compared thee to a young lady of fashion who yields herself: to the 
embraces of footmen. | 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


Scipio advises Gil Blas to marry. Proposes the daughter of a rich 
and noted goldsmith for his wife: the steps which were taken in 
consequence of this advice. 


One evening, after the company which had supped with me were gone, 
seeing myself alone with Scipio, I asked what he had done that day. 
“A masterpiece!” he replied: “I am arranging a marriage for you 
with the only daughter of a goldsmith of my acquaintance.”’—“ The 
daughter of a goldsmith !” cried I with an air of disdain ; ‘hast thou 
lost thy senses ? how canst thou propose a wife from the city?) When 
one has a certain degree of merit and isin a good position at court, one 
ought to entertain higher views, methinks.”’—-“ How, sir!” replied 
Scipio; “surely you are not in earnest: consider that the male ennobles 
his wife, and be not more delicate than a thousand noblemen whose 
names Lcould mention. Do you know that the heiress in question is 
worth a hundred thousand ducats? Is not thisa fine morsel of plate?” 
When I heard him talk of such a sum, I became more tractable. “I 
yield,” said Ito my secretary ; “the dowry determines me : when shall 
T receive it ?”—“ Softly, sir,” he replied ; “a little patience: I must first 
communicate the proposal to her father, and obtain his consent.”— 
“Good !” said I laughing heartily : “are you stillthereabouts? The 
marriage is not very far advanced.”—“ Further than you imagine,” 
answered he; “I want only an hour’s conversation with the gold- 
smith, and will answer for his consent. But before we proceed, 
let us come éo an arrangement, if you please. Suppose I procure 
for you those hundred thousand ducats, how many will fall to my 
share?”—“ Twenty thousand,” I replied. ‘Heaven bo praised !” 
said he ; “I had hoped only for an acknowledgment of ten thousand : 
for once, you are more generous than I. To-morrow I will set this 
negotiation on foot, and you may depend upon its success ; otherwise 
Iam but a fool.” In effect, two days after, he said, “I have spoken 
to Sefior Gabriel Salero, the goldsmith and have extolled your credit 
and yourgnerit so much, that he listened to the sroposal I made of you 
as a son-in-law ; and you shall have his daughter, with a hundred 
thousand ducats, provided you can make it plainly appear that you are 
in favour with the minister.”—“ If that be the case,” answered I to 
Scipio, “T shall be married very soon ; but, apropos, hast thou seen the 
girl? is she handsome ?”—“ Not as handsome as the dowry,” said he : 
“between you and me, this rich heiress is not a very beautiful crea- 
ture; but, luckily, you don’t mind that.”—“No, faith, my child,” 
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said I ; “we courtiers only marry for the sake of marrying, and look 
for beauty nowhere but in the wives of our friends. If it happens to 
centre in our own, we take so little notice of it, that 16 1s but just for 
them to punish us for our neglect.” ; ; 

“This is not all,” resumed Scipio ; “Sefior Gabriel invites you to 
pupper to-night ; and we have agreed that you shall not talk of tho 
projected marriage. Thcre will be several merchants of his acquaint- 
ance present at the entertainment, where you shall appear only as a 
simple guest; and to-morrow he will sup with you in the same 
manner. You perceive by this that he wants to study your temper 
before he proceeds; so that you must be upon your guard before 
him.”—“ Well,” said I with an air of confidence, “let him examine 
me as narrowly as he pleases ; I shall only gain by his scrutiny.” 

All this was punctually executed : I repaired to the house of the 
goldsmith, who received me as familiarly as if we had already visited 
one another several times. He was an honest citizen, polite hasta 
porfiar,* as the saying is. He introduced me to Seiiora Eugenia his 
wife, and young Gabriela his daughter, to whom I paid abundance of 
compliments, without infringing the treaty. I said a great many 
nothings, in very specious words, according to the custom of courtiers. 

Gabriela (no disparagement to my secretary) a tga not at all 
disagreeable ; whether on account of her being richly dressed, or that 
I looked upon her through the dowry, I know not. What a good 
house Gabriel possessed! I believe there was more silver in it than 
in all the mines of Peru; that metal presented itsclf to the view on 
all sides, under a thousand different shapes. Every room, and that 
in particular where we supped, was a perfect treasury. What a noble 
spectacle was this for the eyes of a son-in-law! The old man, that 
he might do the greater honour to his entertainment, had assembled 
five or six merchants, persons equally grave and tedious: they spoke 
of nothing but commerce ; and their discourse might have been called 
a conference of dealers, rather than the conversation of friends at 
‘supper. 

Ir ne next night [ treated the goldsmith in my turn ; and, as it was 
not in my power to dazzle him with plate, had recoursesto an illusion 
of a different kind. I invited to supper those of my friends who 
made the best figure at court, and whom I knew to be ambitious 
fellows, who set no bounds to their desires. These people talked of 
nothing but pomp, of splendid and lucrative posts to which they 
aspired ; and this had its effect : the citizen Gabriel, confounded by 
their grand ideas, found himself, in spite of his wealth, a mean 
mortal in comparison of these gentlemen. For my own part, 
affecting the man of moderation, I said I would be contented with a 
middling fortune—twenty thousand ducats a year, or so. Upon 
which, these greedy hunters of honour and riches cried I was in the 
wrong; and that a man who (like me) was beloved by the prime- 
minister, ought not to restrict himself to such a trifle. The father-in- 
law lost not a syllable of what was said, and I thought I observed 
him very well satisfied when he retired. 

* Even to obstinacy, 
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‘Ho introduced me to Senora Eugenia, his wife.” —Puye vo. 
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Scipio did not fail to visit him next morning, and ask if he were 
pleased with my behaviour. “I am charmed with it!” replied the 
citizen ; “the young man has won my heart. But, Sefior Scipio,” 
added he, ‘I conjure you, by our old acquaintance, to speak sincerely. 
We have all our different foibles, as you know ; tell me that of Seiior 
Santillane: is he a gamester? is he a rake? What is his vicious in. 
clination? Pray, don’t conceal it.”—‘ You affront me, Sefior Gabriel, 
by asking such a question,” replied the mediator: “I am not so 
much in my master’s interests as in yours. If he had any bad 
quality, capable of making your daughter unhappy, do you think I 
would have proposed him to you for a son-in-law? No, faith! Iam 
too devoted to you todo so. Between you and me, I know no other 
fault in him but that of having no fault. He is too modest for a 
young man.”—“So much the better,” cried the goldsmith; “I am 
glad of it. Go, friend ; assure him that he shall have my daughter, 
whom I would bestow upon him even if he were not beloved by the 
minister.” 

My sccretary had no sooner informed me of this conversation, than 
I hastened to Salero’s house, to thank him for his condescension. He 
had already declared his pleasure to his wife and daughter, who gave 
me to understand, by their behaviour towards me, that they sub- 
mitted to his will without reluctance. I conducted my father-in-law 
to the palace, and presented him to the Duke of Lerma, to whom I 
had imparted the affair the preceding evening. His excellency 
received him very courteously, and assured him that he was very 
glad he had chosen, for his son-in-law, a man for whom he (the duke) 
had so much regard, and whom he intended to advance. He then 
enlarged upon my good qualities ; and, in short, spoke so well of me, 
that honest Gabriel thought he had met in my lordship one of the 
best matches in Spain. He was so overjoyed that the tears stood in 
his eye : he clasped me in his arms at parting, and said, “ My son, I 
am so impatient to see you Gabriela’s husband, that you shall be 
married in eight days at furthest.” 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 


Gil Blas, by accident, remembers Don Alphonso de Leyva, and does 
him a prece of service out of vanity. 


THE order of my history requires, that I should leave my marriage 
for 2 moment, to recount the service which I did to Don Alphonso, 
my oldamaster, whom I had entirely forgotten till I remembered him 
on this occasion. The government of the city of Valencia became 
vacant ; and when I heard this piece of news, I thought of Don 
Alphonso de Leyva. I reflected, that this employment would suit 
him admirably : and, not so much through friendship as ostentation, 
I resolved to ask it for him ; representing to myself, that if 1 should 
obtain the place, it would do me infinite honour. Addressing myself 
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therefore to the Duke of Lerma, I told him that I had been steward 
to Don Cesar de Leyva and his son; and that having all the reason 
in the world to love them, I took the liberty to beg the government 
of Valencia for either one or the other. The minister answered, 
“With all my heart, Gil Blas ; I love to see thee grateful and gene- 
rous. Besides, I esteem the family thou speakest of ; the Leyvas 
have been always good servants to the king, and well deserve the 
lace. Thou mayest dispose of it at thy own pleasure: I give it thee 
or a nuptial present.” 

Ravished with my success, I went, without loss of time, and desired 
Calderona to make out letters-patent for Don Alphonso. There I 
found a great number of people attending, in respectful silence, until 
Rodrigo should give them audience ; and pressing through the crowd, 
I presented myself at the door of his closet, which was immediately 
opened, and displayed a multitude of knights, commanders, and other 
people of consequence, whom Calderona heard in their turns. His 
different behaviour to different people was very remarkable : he re- 
ceived some with a slight inclination of his head only ; others he 
honoured with a bow, and conducted them to his closet-door. He 
put (to use the expression) different shades of consideration in the 
civilities he showed. On one hand, I perceived some cavaliers, who, 
shocked at the little regard he paid to them, cursed in their hearts 
the necessity that compelled them to cringe to such a fellow. On the 
contrary, I observed others, who laughed within themselves at his 
ridiculous and self-sufficient deportment. Though I made all these 
tine observations, I was not capable of profiting by them; for I 
behaved at home just in the same manner, and little eased whether 
my haughty carriage was blamed or approved, provided it commanded 
respect. 

Den Rodrigo having, by chance, cast his eyes upon me, hastily 
quitted a gentleman to whom he was speaking, and coming up, em- 
braced me with demonstrations of friendship that surprised me not a 
little. “Ah, my dear colleague!” cried he; “what affair procures 
me the pleasure of seeing you here? Is there anything in which I 
can serve you!” J told him the cause of my visit ; and he assured 
me, in the most obliging terms, that what | wanted shoukl be done 
by the same hour the next day. He did not limit his politeness to 
this, but conducted me as far as the door of his antechamber, whither 
he never used to go except with grandees, and there embraced me 


anew. 
- “Whatis the meaning of all this civility?” said I to myself, 
going out ; “what can it forebode? Sure, Calderona meditates my 
ruin, Perhaps he is desirous of gaining my friendship ; or, feeling 
his favour on the decline, cultivates me with a view of tngaging 
my intercession with our patron in his behalf.” I did not know which 
of these conjectures I should adopt. Next day, when I returned, he 
treated me in the same manner, loading me with civility and caresses. 
True, indeed, he bated a great deal of his poueues in his reception 
of- other people who came to speak with him. He was blunt with 
some, cold with others, and disobliging to everybody: but all of 
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them were sufficiently revenged by an adventure which happened, and 
which I ought not to pass over in silence. It will be “an advice to 
the reader,” for those clerks and secretaries who shall read it. 

A man in a very plain dress, and who did not at all appear what 
he was, approached Calderona, and spoke to him of a certain memo- 
rial, which he said he had presented to the Duke of Lerma. Don 
Rodrigo, who did not even look ut the cavalicr, said to him in a surly 
tone, “ What is your name, friend ?”—“ I was called Francillo in my 
infancy,” replied the cavalier, very coolly ; “since that time I have 
had the appellation of Don Francisco de Zuniga ;* and, at present, 
my name is the Count de Pedroso.” Calderona, astonished at these 
words, and finding that he was speaking to a man of the first quality, 
endeavoured to excuse himself. “‘Sefior,” said he to the count, “1 
beg your pardon, if not recognising you”"—— “I want none of thy 
excuses,” said Francillo with disdain ; “I despise thy apologies as 
much as thy incivility. Know, that a minister's secretary ought to 
receive everybody with civility. Thou mayest, if thou wilt, be vain 
enough to look upon thyself as thy master’s deputy ; but don’t forget 
that thou art only his valet.” 

The haughty Don Rodrigo was very much mortified at this inci- 
dent, but he did not become more affable. As for my part, I marked 
this incident, and resolved to take care how I behaved to people in 
giving audiences, and never to be insolent but with mutes. As Don 
Alphonso’s patent was expedited, I carried it away, and sent it by an 
express to that young nobleman, with a letter from the Duke of 
Lerma, in which his excellency informed him that the king had 
named him to the government of Valencia.t I took no notice of the 
share [ had in this nomination ; I would not even write; pleasing 
myself with the hope of telling him by word of mouth, ind of sur- 
pnsing him aesabiy when he should come to court to take the 
oaths for his employment. 


CHAPTER LXXXVL 


The prepardtions for the marriage of Gil Blas, and the great event 
that rendered them useless. 


Let us returp to my fair Gabriela, whom I was to marry in eight 
days. oth parties prepared for the ceremony; Salero ordered rich 
clothes for the bride ; and I hired a lady’s maid, a page, and an old 
squire for her attendants, all well chosen by Scipio, who waited even 
a impatiently than I for the day on which the dowry was to be 
paid. 

On the evening preceding that day so much desired, I supped at 
the house of my father-in-law, with uncles, aunts, male and female 
cousins, and played the part of an hypocritical son-in-law to great 


* . 2 ‘J 7 . 
Zuniga, one of the most ancient families of Castile. 


t Valencia, the cupital of the kingdom of the same name, on the River Turio. 
It is the see of an archbishop, and has a university. 
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perfection. I showed great respect to the goldsmith and his wife, 
acted the passionate lover to Gabriela, and behaved very courteously 
to the whole family, to whose stupid discourse and narrow-minded 
observations I patiently listened. Accordingly, at the price of my 
patience, I had the good fortune to please all the relations. There 
was not one among them who did not seem glad of my alliance. 

The repast being ended, the company removed into a large room 
where we were regaled with a concert of vocal and instrumental 
music, which was not ill executed, although they had not chosen the 
best artists in Madrid. Several gay airs, with which our ears were 
agreeably entertained, put us all in such good humour, that we began 
to form country dances. God knows how we acquitted ourselves, 
since I was taken for a disciple of Terpsichore ; though I had no 
other principles of that art than two or three lessons which I received 
from a coxcomb of a dancing-master, who came to teach the pages 
when I lived with the Marchioness of Chaves. After we had suffi- 
ciently diverted ourselves, it was time for us to think of retiring. I 
was very prodigal of my hugs and bows. “Adieu, my son !” said 
Salero, embracing me; “I will wait on you to-morrow morning with 
the dowry in good gold.”—“‘ My dear father !” I replied, “you shall 
be very welcome.” Then wishing the family good night, I got into 
the coach that waited for me at the gate, and drove homewards. 

I was scarcely two hundred paces from Sefior Gabriel’s house, when 
fifteen or twenty men, some on horseback, others afoot, armed with 
swords and carbines, surrounded the coach, and stopped it, crying, “ In 
the king’s name!” They pulled me roughly out, and threw me into a 
pee into which the chief of these cavaliers mounting with me, 
sade the driver proceed for Segovia. 1 soon guessed that my fellow- 
traveller was an honest alguazil, whom I questioned about the cause 
of my imprisonment. But he answered in the usual tone of those 
gentlemen, that is, in a brutal manner, that he was not obliged to tell 
me anything of the matter. I observed, that perhaps he might be 
mistaken in hisman. ‘ No,no,” said he, “I know my business better. 
You are Sejior de Santillane ; and I have orders to conduct you to the 
place for which weare bound.” Having nothing to reply, I resolved 
to be silent. We travelled all the rest of the night, along Van anarez, 
in profound silence, changed horses at Colmenar, and arrived in the 
evening at Segovia,” where I was locked up in the tower. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 


The treatment of Gil Blas in the Tower of Segovia, and tle manner 
in which he learned the cause of his imprisonment. 


Tury began with putting me into a dungeon, where I was left upon 
straw, like a malefactor worthy of death. Here I passed the night, 


* Segovia, a city of Old Castile, in Spain, situated on the river Trio, over 
which is a noble aqueduct built by Trajan, 
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not in deploring my condition, for as yet I did not feel all my mis- 
fortune, but in tasking my remembrance to find out the cause of my 
imprisonment. I did not doubt that it was the work of Calderona ; 
nevertheless, though I suspected that he had discovered all, I could 
not conceive how he had prevailed upon the Duke of Lerma to treat 
me so cruelly. Sometimes I imagined that I had been arrested 
without the knowledge of his excellency ; and sometimes I thought 
that he himself was the cause of my misfortune, for some political 
reasons that often induce ministers to use their favourites in this 
manner: 

I was strongly agitated by these different conjectures, when 
the light of day, penetrating through a little grate, presented to my 
view the horror of the place in which I was. I then grieved with- 
out moderation, and my eyes became two sources of tears, which the 
remembrance of my prosperity rendered inexhaustible. While I 
abandoned myself to my sorrow, a turnkey came into my dungeon, 
with a loaf and a picher of water, for the day’s allowance. He 
looked at me, and observing that my face was bathed in tears, gaoler 
as he was, felt an emotion of pity. “Sefior Prisoner,” said he, “ do 
not despair :. you must not be so sensible of the vicissitudes of life ; 
you are young, and will sce better days. Meanwhile, eat the king’s 
allowance with a good grace.” 

My comforter went out when he had pronounced these words, to 
which I made no answer but by groans and Jamentations. I spent 
the whole day in cursing my fate, without thinking of doing honour 
to my provision, which, to me in my present situation, seemed not so 
much a present of the king’s bounty as the effect of his rage, since it 
served rather to prolong than assuage the pains of the unhappy. 

Night, in the meantime, arrived, and immediately a great noise of 
keys attracted my attention. The door of my dungeon opened, and 
a moment after a man entering with a candle in his hand, approached 
me, saying, “Sefior Gil Blas, behold one of your old friends. I am 
that Don Andrea de Tordesillas who lived with you at Grenada, and. 
was gentleman to the archbishop while you were in favour with that 
prelate. You, desired him, if you may remember, to employ his 
credit in my behalf, and by his interest [ was named for an employ- 
ment in Mexico ; but, instead of embarking for the Indies, I stopped 
in the city of Alicant, where I married the daughter of him who 
commanded the castle, and by a train of adventures, which I shall 
_ recount to you by-and-by, I am _ now become Castellan of the tower 
of Segovia. Ihave express orders to keep you from the speech of 
every living soul, to make you lie upon straw, and live upon bread 
and water only. But I have too much humanity not to pity your 
misfortun® : besides, you have done me service, and my gratitude 

revails over the orders which I have received. Far from being the 
instrument of the cruelty which they would exercise upon you, I 
intend to soften the rigour of your fate. Get up, and follow me.” 

Although the Sefior Castellan well deserved my thanks, my mind 
was so troubled that I could not answer one word. I did not fail, 
however, to follow him through a court, and up a narrow flight of 
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stairs, to a small room, quite at the top of the tower. I was not a 
little surprised, when I entered this chamber, to see two lights burn- 
ing in brazen candlesticks, and a clean cloth nicely laid. “The 
supper will be brought presently,” said Tordesillas ; “and we will 
sup here together. I have destined this retreat for your lodging, 
where you will live much more comfortably than in your dungeon. 
You will see from your window the flowery banks of the Erema, and 
the delightful valley which extends from the feet of the mountains 
that separate the two Castiles, as far as Coca. I know that at first 
you will not care for a fine prospect ; but when the violence of your 
grief shall be mellowed by time into a soft melancholy, you will take 
pleasure in gazing on agreeable objects. Besides this, you may be 
assured of being well provided with linen, and other necessaries 
befitting a gentleman of delicacy and taste. Moreover, you shall 
have a good bed, comfortable diet, and be furnished with as many 
books as you choost to read. In aword, you shall be as well treated 
as a prisoner can be.” 

These obliging promises solaced me a little. I took courage, gave 
my gaoler a thousand thanks, told him that he recalled me to life by 
his generous behaviour, and that I wished that it were not impossible 
for me to show my gratitude. ‘“ And why not have an opportunity 
to do so by-and-by ?” he replied. ‘ Do you think you have lost your 
liberty for ever? You are mistaken ; and I dare assure you that 
you will only suffer a few months’ imprisonment.”—“ What do you 
say, Sefior Don Andrea?” cried I ; “then you know the cause of my 
misfortune ?”—“T confess,” said he, “I am not ignorant of it. The 
alguazil who brought you hither imparted the secret to me, and I 
shall now reveal it to you.” 

He told me that the king, having been informed that I in concert 
with the Count of Lemos had taken the Prince of Spain by night to 
the house of a suspeeted lady, had determined to punish both of us. 
“ He has exiled the count,” he added, “and sent you to the tower of 
Segovia, to be treated with all the rigour which you have experienced 
since your arrival.”—“And how,” said I, “did this affair come to the 
knowledge of the king? it is that circumstance in particular of which 
I want to be informed.”—“ And that circumstance,” hd’ replied, “1 
could not learn from the alguazil, who, in all likelihood, is himself 
ignorant of the matter.” 

Here our conversation was interrupted by the entrance of several 
valets, who brought up supper. They put upon the table some bread, 
two cups, two bottles, and three large dishes, in one of which there 
was a ragout of hare, with plenty of onions, oil, and saffron ; an olla 
podrida* in another; and the third contained a turkey-noult on a 
marmalade of berengena.+ When Tordesillas saw that we had every- 
thing we wanted, he sent away his servants,.not caring that they 
should hear our discourse ; and having locked the door, we sat down 
at table opposite to one another. “ Let us begin,” said he, “ with that 

* O la podrida, a dish composed of all sorts of meat. 

+t Berengena, a fruit growing like a cucumber, and used like French beans, 
with mutton &c. 
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which is most needful. You must-have a good appetite, after a fast 
of two days.” So saying he loaded my plate with viands, imagining 
that he was helping one half-starved ; and really he had. reason to 
think I would eat ely of his ragouts. Nevertheless, I balked 
his expectation ; and however much my condition required food, I 
could not swallow a morsel ; so much did I take to heart my present 
situation. To dispel the cruel images which incessantly afflicted me, 
my Castellan in vain exhorted me to drink, by extolling the excellency 
of his wine. Had he given me nectar, I should have drank it with- 
out pleasure. He perceived my chagrin, and changing his tactics, 
began to recount, in a pleasant manner, the history of his own mar- 
riage. He did not succeed better, however. Thus I heard his narra- 
tion with such absence of thought, that, when it was ended, I could 
not have repeated one word of what he said. He concluded, that he 
undertook too much, in attempting to divert my sorrow that evening; 
and when supper was over, he rose, saying, “Sefior de Santillane, 
I will leave you to your repose, or, rather, to muse at leisure upon 
your misfortune. But, I repeat it again, it will not be of Jong dura- 
tion. The king is naturally good ; when his wrath subsides, and he 
reflects upon the deplorable situation in which he believes you to be, 
he will think you sufficiently punished.” So saying, the Sefior Cas- 
tellan went down stairs, and sent up his servants to uncover the table. 
They carried off everything, even to the candles, and I went to bed 
by the melancholy light of a lamp that was fixed to the wall. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIIL 


His reflections before he went to sleep, and an account of the noise 
that wakened him. 


I spENT two hours at least in reflecting upon what Tordesillas had 
told me “I gm confined here, then,” said I to myself, “ for having 
contributed #0 the pleasures of the heir-apparent. How imprudent I 
was in rendering services of that kind to so young a prince ; for his 
tender years alone make me guilty! Had he been in a more advanced 
age, the king weuld, perhaps, have laughed at that which now in- 
censes him so much. But who can have given such a piece of infor- 
mation to the monarch, without fearing the resentment of the prince, 
or that of the Duke of Lerma, who will, doubtless, revenge his 
nephew the Count de Lemos? How then has the king discovered it? 
I cannot cdinprehend.” 

Hither my doubts always returned. The idea, however, that 
afflicted me most, that drove me to despair, and from which my mind 
could not detach itself, was the pillage to which I concluded my 
effects had been abandoned. “ My strong box !” cried I; “my dear 
riches, what is become of you! into whose hands are you fallen? 
Alas! I have lost you, even in less time than that in which you were 
amassed!” I pictured to myself the disorder that must then reign in 
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my house ; and, on that subject, made reflections all sadder the one 
than the other. The confusion of so many different thoughts threw 
me into an oppression that became favourable ; for sleep, which had 
avoided me the preceding night, shed its influence over my senses. 
To this the goodness of the bed, the fatigue which I had undergone, 
as well as the vapours of the supper and wine, contributed. I slept 
profoundly ; and, probably, the day would have surprised me in this 
condition, had I not been awakened all of a sudden by a sound very 
extraordinary fora prison. I heard a guitar played, accompanied by a 
man’s voice. I listened with attention, and, hearing no more, believed 
it was a dream. But a moment afterwards my car was struck again 
with the sound of the same instrument and the same voice, which 
sung the following verse :— 
** Ay de mi! un ano felice 

Parece un soplo ligero ; 

Perd sin dicha un instante 

Es un siglo de tormento.” * 


My sorrow was increased by this couplet, which seemed to have 
been made on purpose forme. “I experience but too well the truth 
of those words,” said I; “methinks the season of my prosperity 
passed away very soon, and that I have been already a whole age in 
prison.” IJ relapsed into a sad reverie, and began again to deplore 
my fate, as if I had taken pleasure in the task. My lamentations, 
however, ended with the might ; and the first rays of the sun, with 
which my chamber was enlightened, a little calmed my disquict. I 
got up to air my room by opening the window, and surveyed the 
country, of which I remembered the Castellan had given such a 
pleasing description. But I could find nothing to justify what he 
ad said: the Krema, which I imagined was at least equal to the 
Tagus, appeared to be no more than a rivulet; its flowery banks 
were decked with the nettle and thistle only, and the pretended 
delightful valley presented nothing to my view but lands for the 
most part barren and uncultivated. Probably I had not yet gained 
that sweet melancholy which by-and-by would make things appear 
different from that which’I really beheld. o 

I began to dress, and had half finished when Tordesillas came in, 
followed by an old woman-servant, who brought shirts and towels 
for my use. “Sefior Gil Blas,” said he, “here is linen ; do not spare 
it; I shall take care to let you have as much as you can use. Well,” 
added he, “how did you pass the night? were your sorrows sus- 
pended for a few moments by sleep ?”—“ I should have slept perhaps 
till now,” answered I, “had I not been awakened by a voice accom- 
panied by a guitar.”—“ The cavalier who has disturbed ybur peace,” 
said he, “is a state prisoner, whose chamber is contiguous to yours. He 
is a knight of the military order of Calatrava, and has a very amiable 
face; his name is Don Gaston de Cogollos. You may, if you please, 
visit and eat with one another. You will find a mutual consolation 
in each other's acquaintance, which will be very agreeable to both.” 


* Alas! a year of pleasure passes like a fleeting breeze; but a moment of 
misfortune seems an age of pain, 
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T assured Don Andrea that I was extremely sensible of his kind- 
ness in permitting me to unite my grief with that of the cavalier ; 
and as I expressed some impatience to be acquainted with my com- 
panion in misfortune, our obliging Castellan pale me the pleasure 
that very day ; and carried me to dinner with Don Gaston, who sur- 
prised me by his personal beauty and good manners. Judge what 
the man must have been who could dazzle eyes accustomed to the 
brilliant youth of a court. Imagine a man made for love, one of 
those heroes of romance who, by showing themselves only, could rob 
princesses of their rest. Add to this, that Nature, who usually deals 
out her gifts sparingly, had endued Cogollos with understanding and 
valour, so that he was a perfect cavalier. 

If I was charmed with this cavalier, I had also the good fortune to 
be agreeable to him. He no longer sang at night, for fear of disturb- 
ing me, notwithstanding my entreaties that he would not restrain 
himself on my account. An intimacy is soon contracted by two per- 
sons oppressed by misfortune. A tender friendship was the imme- 
diate consequence of our acquaintance, and it became stronger and 
stronger every day. The liberty we enjoyed of conversing together 
when we pleased, was very useful to us both ; since, by our discourse, 
we aided one another, reciprocally, to bear our misfortunes with 
patience. | 

One afternoon, entering his room, just as he was going to play on 
his guitar, that [ might ,hear him the more conveniently, I sat down 
ona stool, which was the only seat he had ; and he, placing himself on 
the foot of his bed, played a very pathetic air, and sung words to it, 
which expressed the despair to which the cruelty of 4 lady reduced 
her lover. When he ended, I said to him, witha smile, “ Sefior Cava- 
lier, these are words which you were never obliged to employ in your 
amours ; you are too accomplished to find the women cruel.”—“ You 
have too good an opinion of me,” he replied; “I composed, in my 
own behalf, the verses which you have heard, to soften a heart which 
I believed harder than adamant, and move to compassion a lady who 
treated me with extreme rigour. I must tell you that story, by 
which you will also learn the cause of my misfortune.” 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


The history of Don Gaston de Cogollos and Donna Helena de 
Galisteo. 


“Tr will oon be four years ago that I went from Madrid to Coria, 
to visit Donna Eleanora de Laxarilla, my aunt, one of the richest 
widows in Old Castile, whose heir I am. I had no sooner arrived at 
her house, than love began to trouble my repose. The windows of 
my apartment faced the lattices of a lady who lived opposite to my 
aunt’s house ; and I could easily perceive her, her lattices were so 
wide and the street so narrow. I did not neglect the opportunity ; 
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and I found my neighbour so handsome, that I was enchanted at 
once. I expressed my passion so plainly by my eyes, that she could 
not be mistaken. She perceived it accordingly ; but was not at all 
disposed to pride herself on the discovery, and still less to answer my 
coquetries. 

“T made inquiries about this dangerous person who captivated 
hearts so suddenly, and learned that her name was Donna Helena ; that 
she was the only daughter of Don George de Galisteo, who possessed. 
a rich manor a few leagues from Coria ; that many matches had been 
offered to her ; but her father rejected them all, because he was re- 
solved to give her in marriage to his nephew Don Augustine de 
Olighera, who, in the meantime, had the privilege of seeing and con- 
versing with his cousin every day. I was not discouraged by this 
information ; on the contrary, it inflamed my passion ; and the proud 
pleasure of supplanting a beloved rival excited me, perhaps, even 
more than my fore to pursue my point. I continued, therefore, to ad- 
dress Helena with the most passionate looks: I supplicated her maid 
Felicia in the same language, in order to implore her assistance. I 
even talked on my fingers ; but these gallantries were of no use. I 
made as little impression on the maid as on her mistress; they seemed 
equally cruel and inaccessible. 

“Since they refused to answer the language of my eyes, I had re- 
course to other interpreters, and sct people to work to discover what 
acquaintances Felicia had im town. They found that an old gentle- 
woman, called Theodora, was her best friend, and that they often 
visited each other. Overjoyed at this discovery, I went to Theodora 
in person, and, by presents, engaged her in my intcrest. She espoused 
my cause, promised to procure for me a private conversation with her 
friend at her house, and kept her pone the very next day. ‘Iam 
no longer unhappy,’ said 1 to Felicia, ‘since my misfortunes have 
excited your compassion. How much I am indebted to your friend, 
for having prevailed upou you to grant me the satisfaction of an in- 
terview !’—‘Sefior,’ answered she, ‘Theodora can do anything with 
me: she has engaged me in your behalf; and if it be in my power to 
make you happy, you shall soon enjoy your wish ; but, mith all my 
good will, I don’t know that I can give you much assigtance ; for, 
not to flatter you, you have never formed a more difficult enterprise. 
You are in love with a lady who is prepossessed in favour of another 
cavalier ;: and what a lady ! one so full of pride and, dissimulation, 
that, if, by dint of perseverance and assiduity, you should succeed so 
far as to cost her some sighs, don’t imagine that her pride will give 

ou the pleasure of hearing them.’—‘ Ah ! my dear Felicia !’ cried I, 
in a transport of grief, ‘why do you describe the obstacles I have to 
surmount? I am killed by your information ! deceive ene rather 
than drive me to despair!’ So saying, I took one of her hands, and 
pee it in mine, put upon her finger a diamond worth three hun- 

red pistoles, accompanied by such moving expressions as brought 
the tears into her eyes. 

“She was too much affected by my discourse, and too well satisfied 
with my behaviour, to leave me altogether without consolation. She 
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began to smooth the difficulties a little, saying, ‘Sefior, what I have 
represented ought not to deprive you of hope. Your rival, ’tis true, 
is not hated ; he is at liberty to come and visit his cousin, and talk 
to her whenever he pleases; and this is a circumstance favourable 
for you. Their being accustomed to see one another every day ren- 
ders thoir conversation a little languid ; they seem to part without 
pain, and meet again without pleasure ; one would think they were 
already married. Jn a word, I don’t perceive that my mistress has a 
violent passion for Don Augustine : besides, as to personal qualifica- 
tions, there is a difference between you and him that must turn to 
your account in the eyes of such a delicate young lady as Donna 
Helena. Be not discouraged, therefore; continue your gallantry, 
which I will second ; and I will not let slip one DEDORUDUY of mak- 
ing everything you do to please her tend to your advantage with m 
mistress. In vain shall aie attempt to disguise her sentiments : t 
will soon discover them, in spite of her dissimulation.’ 

“ After this conversation, Felicia and I parted, very well satisfied 
with cach other. I prepared anew to woo Don George’s daughter 
with my eyes; also, I treated her with a serenade, in which the 
verses you have heard were sung by a fine voice, that I had provided 
for the purpose. After the concert, the maid, in order to sound her 
mistress, asked how she had been entertained. ‘The voice,’ said 
Donna Helena, ‘gave me pleasure.’ —‘And were not the words 
which were sung very moving?’ replied the maid. ‘I paid no 
attention to them,’ said the lady ; ‘I listened to the tune only ; I took 
no notice of the verses, ncither do I desire to know who gave the 
serenade.’—‘ If that be the case,’ cried the waiting-woman, ‘ poor Don 
Gaston de Cogollos is far out in his reckoning, and not very wise in 
spending his time in Jooking at our lattices.—‘ Perhaps it may not 
be he, said the mistress coldly, ‘but some other cavalier, who has 
declared his passion for me by this conccrt.’—‘ Pardon me, madam,’ 
replied Felicia, ‘it is no other than Don Gaston ; by this token, that 
he accosted me this morning in the street, and begged me to tell you 
that he adores you, in spite of the rigour with which you repay his 
love ; and that, in short, he should think himself the happiest of 
mankind, if you would allow him to manifest his passion by giving 
you every honour and pleasure in his power. This discourse,’ added 
she, ‘ sufficiently proves that I am not mistaken,’ 

“Don Geotge’s daughter changed countenance of a sudden, and 
darting a severe look at her inaid, ‘ You might have dispensed,’ said 
she, ‘with repeating that impertinent conversation to me. Let me 
have no such reports for the future, if you please ; and if that rash 
youth spall have the presumption to speak to you again, tell him to 

ay his addresses to one who will regard his gallantry more than I 
o, and to choose a more honourable pastime than that of being 
all day long at his windows, to observe what I do in my apart- 


ent. 
“ All this was faithfully reported to me in a second interview by 
Felicia, who declared that I must not take the words of her mistress 
in a literal sense, and would have persuaded me that the aftair went 


- 
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on swimmingly ; but I, who was ignorant of finesse, and did not 
believe that the text could be explained in my favour, distrusted the 
commentary she made. She laughed at my diffidence, called for 
aper and ink, and said, ‘ Seiior Cavalier, write immediately to Donna 
elena in the style of a desponding lover. Paint your sufferings in 
the most passionate colours ; and, in particular, complain of her pro- 
hibiting you to appear at your windows. Promise to obey her; but 
at the same time assure her that it will cost you your life. Put this 
into such expressions as you gentlemen are so well skilled in, and 
leave the rest tome. I hope the event will do more honour to my 
penetration than you imagine.’ 

“ Had I neglected this I should have been the first lover who did 
not take advantage of such an opportunity to write to his mistress. 
I composed a most pathetic letter, and, before I sealed it, showed it 
to Felicia, who having read it, said with a smile, that if women have 
the art of captivating the men, these last, in return, know very well 
how to cajole the women. The waiting-maid took my letter ; then 
laying strong injunctions on me to keep my windows shut for a few 
days, returned to the house of Don George. 

**“ Madam,’ said she to Donna Helena, when she went home, ‘I met 
Don Gaston, who did not fail to stop me, and endeavoured to please 
me with flattering expressions. He asked with a faltering voice, like 
a criminal who expects his sentence, if I had delivered his message 
to you. Then I, faithful and ready to execute your orders, cut his 
speech short, rudely inveighed against him, loaded him with re- 
roaches, and left him in the street confounded at my petulance.’— 

T am overjoyed,’ replied Donna Helena, ‘that you have rid me of 
that importunate young fellow ; but there was no occasion to speak 
rudely to him. A young woman ought always to be gentle in her 
behaviour.’—‘ Madam,’ said the maid, ‘a passionate lover is not to be 
banished by words pronounced with a gentle air. Nay, this is 
seldom accomplished even by indignation and rage. Don Gaston, for 
example, was not repulsed. After having loaded him with reproaches 
(as I have said), I went to the house of your relation, whither you 
sent me, and that lady unfortunately detained me too-long : I sa 
too long, because, on my return, I found my man agaif, whom, 
assure you, I did not expect to see. I was so much disturbed at 
sight of him that my tongue, which never failed me before, could not 
furnish me with one syllable. In the meantime, what does he 
do? He slipped @ paper into my hand, which I kept without know- 
ing what I did, and then he disappeared in an instant.’ 

‘So saying, she pulled my letter out of her bosom, and gave it by 
way of joke to her mistress ; who taking it as for diversiog, read it 
over, and then affecting reserve, ‘Truly, Felicia,’ said she with a 
serious air, ‘you are @ fool and a mad creature to receive this letter. 
What will Don Gaston think of it ? and what must I believe? Your 
conduct gives me cause to distrust your fidelity, and may make him 
suspect that I am pleased with his passion. Alas! perhaps he 
imagines, at this instant, that I peruse with pleasure the characters 
which he has written. You see to what you bag exposed my pride,’ 
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—‘ Oh, not at all, madam!’ replied the maid; ‘he can entertain no 
such thoughts : and supposing he did, he shall not keep them long. 
I will tell him, when next I see him, that I have shown his letter to 

ou; that you looked at it with indifference ; and, without reading 
it, tore it up with the most mortifying contempt.’—‘ You may safely 
swear that I have not read it,’ said Donna Helena. ‘I should be 
at a loss, if obliged, to ropes two words of it. Don George’s 
daughter was contented with talking in this manner; she tore my 
letter, and forbade her woman to talk to me for the future. 

“ Ag I promised to play the gallant no more at my windows, since 
the sight of me gave offence, I kept them shut several days, to 
render my obedience more affecting ; but to supply the looks that 
were forbidden, I prepared new serenades for my cruel Helen. One 
night I went under her balcony with musicians ; and the guitars were 
already beginning, when a cavalier, sword in hand, disturbed the con- 
cert, laying about him at a furious rate among the performers, who 
immediately betook themselves to flight. The rage which animated 
that bold intruder awakened mine: I advanced to punish him, and an 
obstinate combat began. Donna I{clena and her attendant, hearing 
the noise of swords, looked through the lattice, and secing two men 
engaged waked Don George and his valets with their cries: these, 
as well as several people in the neighbourhood, came running to part 
the combatants, but they arrived too late, and found nobody on the 
field of battle but a cavalier almost without life, weltering in his own 
blood ; and I was soon known to be that unfortunate person. I was 
carried to the house of my aunt, whither the most expert surgeons in 
the town were called to my assistance. J[verybody pitied my fate, 
and Donna Helena in particular, who then discovered the secret of 
her soul. Her ie aicion gave way to her sentiment, and she was 
no longer that disdainful creature who piqued herself upon appearing 
insensible to my passion. She was now a tender lover that abandoned 
herself to sorrow without reserve. She spent the rest of the night in 
mourning with her maid, and in cursing her cousin Don Augustine 
de Olighera, whom they concluded must have been the author of 
their tears ; ae in effect it was he who had so disagreeably interrupted 
the serenade. Being as great a dissembler as his cousin, he had per- 
ceived my intentions, without seeming to take any notice of them ; 
and imagining that she favoured my love, had committed this action, 
to‘show that hé was not quite so passive as she believed him to be. 
Nevertheless, this melancholy accident was soon forgotten in the joy 
that followed it. Though I was dangerously aoundot the skill of 
the surgeons saved my life: but I still kept my chamber, when my 
aunt Donpa Eleonora went to Don George, and demanded his daugh- 
ter for me in marriage. The father consented to this the more wil- 
lingly, because he at that time looked upon Don Augustine as a man 
whom perhaps he should never see again. The good old gentleman 
was afraid that his daughter would not bestow herself on me without 
reluctance, because her cousin Olighera had enjoyed. the liberty of 
visiting her when he would, and of acquiring her affection at leisure ; 
but she seemed so well disposed to obey her father in this affair, that 
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we may conclude it is an advantage among the ladies to be a new 
comer, in Spain, as well as elsewhere. 

“ As soon as I could have a private conversation with Felicia, I 
understood how much afflicted her mistress had been at the bad suc- 
cess of my duel; so that, having no longer any reason to doubt that 
I was the Paris of this Helen, I blessed my wound, since it turned 
out so propitious to my love, and obtained of Sefior Don George per- 
mission to speak to his daughter in the presence of her maid. Whata 
delightful conversation this was! I entreated, I pressed the lady in 
such a manner, to tell me if her father, in yielding her to my tender- 
ness, had done any violence to her inclination, that she owned I was 
not indebted for her consent to her obedience alone. After this 
charming confession, my whole study was to please her, and to con- 
trive entertainments, until the day of our nuptials, which were to be 
celebrated by a magnificent cavalcade, in which all the nobility of 
Coria and the neighbourhood intended to appear. 

“T gave a grand entertainment to Don George and his daughter, 
with all their relations and friends, at a superb country house which 
my aunt possessed outside the town, on the side of Manroi. Herea 
concert of vocal and instrumental music was prepared by my order, 
together with a company of strollers to- represent a comedy. In the 
middie of the feast, a servant came and whispered to me that there 
was 2 manin the hall who wanted to speak with me. I rose from 
table to see who it was, and found a stranger, who looked like a valet 
de chambre, and who presented to mea letter, which I opened, and 
‘which contained these words :— 

“*Tf you have a regard for your honour, as every knight of your 
order ought to have, you will not fail to be to-morrow morning in the 
plain of Manroi, where you will find a cavalier ready to give satisfac- 
tion for the injury you received from him, and to put you, if he can, 
out of a condition to espouse Donna Helena. 

‘Don AUG. DE OLIGHERA. 


“Tf love has great influence over the Spaniards, revenge has still 
more. I could not read this letter with tranquillity. The very name 
of Don Augustine kindled a fire in my veins, which almest made me 
forget the indispensable duty which I had that day to perform. I 
was tempted to steal away from the company, and go in search of my 
enemy on the instant. I constrained myself, however, for fear of 
disturbing the feast, and said to the man who brought me the letter, 
‘Friend, tell the cavalicr who sent you that I am too desirous of re- 
engaging him to fail of meeting him to-morrow morning before 
sunrise, at the appointed place.’ 

“Having sent away the messenger with this answer, I r&joined my 
guests, and resumed my Dae at table, where I composed my counte- 
nance so well that nobody had the least suspicion of what passed 
within me. I appeared during the rest of the day as much enter- 
tained as any of them with the pleasures of the feast, which ended 
about midnight, when the assembly broke up, and every one returned 
to the town in the same manner ashe had come. For my part, I 
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stayed at the country house, on pretence of taking the air next morn- 
ing; but the true reason was, that I might be the sooner at the 
rendezvous. Instead of going to bed I waited with impatience for 
day, and as soon as I perceived it I mounted my best horse and set 
out alone, as if I intended to take a ride in the country. I advanced 
towards Manroi, and discovered in the plain a man on horseback 
coming towards me at full speed ; upon which I put spurs to my 
horse, to save him one half of the way. We soon met, and I found 
it was my rival. ‘Sefior Cavalier,’ said he in an insolent tone, ‘it is 
with regret that I come to blows with you a second time ; but it is your 
own fault. After the adventure of the serenade you ought to have 
renounced Don George’s daughter with a good grace, or at least have 
concluded that you would not be so easily quit, if you persisted in 
your addresses to her.—‘ You are too proud,’ answered I, ‘of an 
advantage which perhaps you owed more to the darkness of the night 
than to your superior skiJl. You don’t consider that the success of 
these rencounters depends often on accident.’—‘ It is never accidental 
with me,’ said he with an arrogant air; ‘and I will now show you 
that, by day as well as night, I know how to punish those audacious 
men who interfere with me.’ 

“T made no reply to this haughty speech, but alighted instantly. 
Don Augustine did the same: we tied our horses to a tree, and 
began to fight with equal vigour. I will frankly own that I had to 
do with an enemy who used his sword much better than I, although 
J had been two years at the schools. He was a complete fencer; I 
could not possibly have exposed my life to greater danger. Never- 
theless, as it often happens that the stronger 1s vanquished by the 
weaker, my rival, in spite of all his skill, received a thrust that went 
through his heart, and he fell stone-dead in an instant. _ 

“T returned immediately to the country house, where I informed 
a valet de chambre, whom I could trust, of what had happened, and 
said to him, ‘ Dear Ramiro, before justice can take cognizance of this 
event, take a good horse and give my aunt notice of the adventure. 
Ask her for some money and jewels, and bring them to me at Placen- 
ue where thou wilt find me in the first inn you come to as you enter 
the city.’ 

“Ramiro acquitted himself of his commission with such diligence 
that he arrived at Placentia three hours after me. He told me that 
Donna Eleonara was more pleased than afflicted at the news of a 
duel that revenged the affront I had received in the first, and that 
she had sent me all her ready money and jewels, to enable me to 
travel agreeably in foreign countries, until she should get the affair 
pardoned. 

“To pass over superfluous circumstances, I will only inform you 
that I crossed New Castile to the kingdom of Valencia, in order to 
embark at Denia, from whence I took passage for Italy, where I 
prepared to visit different courts, and appear in a suitable character. 

“While, far from my Helen I endeavoured, as much as in me lay, 
to beguile my love and sorrows, she mourned my absence in secret at 
Coria. Instead of approving of the prosecution that her family set 
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on foot against me on account of Olighera’s death, she wished that 
all enmity might cease, and my return be hastened oy a speedy 
accommodation. Six months had already elapsed since she had lost 
me, and I believe her constancy would have still triumphed over 
time, had she had nothing else but time to combat: but she had 
still more powerful enemies. Don Blas de Combados, a gentleman 
from the western side of Galicia, came to Coria, to take possession of 
a rich estate, which had been in vain disputed by his cousin Don 
Miguel de Capara; and he settled in that country, finding it more . 
agreeable than his own. Combados was well made, had an agreeable 
manner, and was one of the most insinuating men in the world; so 
that he soon becaine acquainted with all the people of fashion in the 
town, and was no stranger to their private affairs. 

“Tt was not long before he learned that Don George had a daughter, 
whose dangerous beauty seemed to incite the men to their ruin. This 
piqued his curiosity ; he longed to see such a formidable lady : for 
this purpose he sought the friendship of her father, and succeeded so 
well that the old man soon looked upon him as his son-in-law, 
gave him admittance to his house, and the liberty of speaking in his 
presence to Donna Helena. The Galician soon fell in love with her : 
that was inevitable. He opened his heart to Don George, who con- 
sented to his proposal, but told him, that, resolving not to constrain 
his daughter, ie loft her mistress of her own hand. Upon this, Don 
Blas put in practice all the gallantries which he could devise to please 
the lady, who seemed insensible to them all, so much was her heart 
éngrossed by me. Felicia, however, was in the interests of the cava- 
lier, who engaged her by presents to espouse his cause. She therefore 
employed all her address in behalf of his passion; while Helen’s 
father seconded the lady’s-maid by his remonstrances. Neverthcless, 
all their efforts, during a whole year, could only torment Donna 
Helena, without shaking her constancy in the least. 

“Combados, seeing that Don George and Felicia interested them- 
selves for him in vain, proposed a stratagem to overcome the obstinacy 
of a lover so prepossessed as she was. ‘This,’ said he, ‘is what I have 
contrived: we will suppose that a merchant of Coria pas received a 
letter from an Italian factor, in which, after a detail of ¢hings con- 
cerning commerce, are the following words : 


“A Spanish cavalier, whose name is Don Gaston de Cogollos, has 
lately arrived at the court of Parma. He calls himself nephew and 
sole heir of a rich widow who lives at Coria, under the name of 
Donna Eleonora de Laxarilla. He has demanded the daughter of a 

vowerful nobleman in marriage, but will not succeed until the truth 

is known. Iam desired to apply to you for this purposes pray let 
me know, then, if you are acquainted with this Don Gaston, and in 
what the riches of his aunt consist; your answer will decide the 
Inarriage at Parma,’ &c. 


“The old man looked upor this trick as a piece of wit or stratagem 
ardonable in love; and the waiting-woman, still less scrupulous than 
er master, approved of it very much. The invention seemed to 
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them the more ingenious, as they knew Helena to be a proud girl 

capable of taking an instantaneous resolution, provided she shouk 

have no suspicion of the cheat. Don George undertook to inform 
her of my change ; and, to make the thing seem more natural, carried 
with him the merchant who had received the pretended letter from 
Parma. The scheme was executed as they had designed it. The 
father, in an affected passion of rage and vexation, said to Helena, 
‘Daughter, I need no longer tell you that my relations daily request 
I will not admit the murderer of Don Augustine into my family. I 
have a stronger reason to give you to-day, in order to detach you from 
Don Gaston. You ought to be ashamed of your fidelity to him. He 
is a fickle, perfidious wretch. Here is a certain proof of his infidelity. 
Read this letter which a merchant of Coria has received from Italy.’ 
Helena, trembling, took the fictitious letter, read it over, considered 
every expression, and was thunderstruck at the news of my incon- 
stancy. A sentiment of tenderness made her shed some tears ; but 
soon recalling all her pride, she dried them up, and said to her father 
with a resolute tone, ‘Sefior, you have been witness of my weakness ; 
bear witness also of the victory I gain over myself. “I'is done. I now 
despise Don Gaston, and look upon him as the lowest of mankind. 
But let us talk no more about him. Iam ready to follow Don Blas 
to the altar: let my marriage precede that of the perfidious man who 
has so ill repaid my love.’ Don George, transported with joy at these 
words, embraced his daughter ; applauded her vigorous resolution ; 
and, glad of the happy success of his stratagem, made haste to com- 
plete the wishes of my rival. 

“Donna Helena was thus ravished from me. She yielded herself 
suddenly to Combados, without listening to love, which, at the 
bottom of her heart, spoke in my behalf, or even doubting for a moment 
a piece of news which might have been suspected by a person of less 
credulity. The haughty maid listened to nothing but her pride ; and - 
the resentment of the injury, which she thought her beauty had re- 
ceived, prevailed over the strength of her tenderness. A few days 
after her marriage, however, she felt some remorse for having been so 

recipitatg. ® She reflected that the merchant’s letter might have been 
elgned, and that suspicion gave her some uneasiness ; but the amorous 
Don Blas gave his wife no time to cherish thoughts prejudicial to her 
repose. His sole study was to amuse her ; and in this he succeeded 
by a continual succession of various pleasures, which he had art 
enough to invent. 

“She seemed very well satisfied with such a devoted husband, and 
they lived together in perfect harmony, when my aunt accommodated 
my affais with the relations of Don Augustine, and wrote immediately 
to Italy to inform me of her success. Being then at Reggio, in the 
furthermost part of Calabria, I went over into Sicily, from thence to 
Spain, and at length repaired to Coria on the wings of love. Donna 
Eleonora, who had not in her letter mentioned the marriage of Don 
George’s daughter, informed me of it on my arrival, and perceived that 
I was greatly afflicted at the news: ‘You are in the wrong, nephew,’ 
said she, ‘to be so much grieved at the loss of a faithless woman, 
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Take my advice, and banish from your memory a person unworthy of 
possessing a place in it.’ 

“ As my aunt was ignorant of the deceit which had been practised 
on Donna Helena, she was in the right to talk in this manner, and 
could not have given me more prudent advice ; therefore I promised 
to follow it, or, at least, to affect an air of indifference, if I should find 
myself incapable of vanquishing my passion. I could not, however, 
resist my curiosity to know how this marriage had been brought 
about, and, to be informed of the particulars, I resolved to apply to 
Felicia’s friend, Dame Theodora, whom I have mentioned before. I 
went to her house, and there, by accident, found Felicia, who, expect-. 
ing nothing less than to see me, was confounded, and endeavoured to 
go away, that she might avoid an explanation, which she concluded 

should demand. I stopped her, saying, ‘Why do you fly me? Is 
not the perjured Helena satisfted with having made a sacrifice of my 
ma ese has she forbidden you to hear my complaints? or do you 
only want to escape me that you may make a merit with that un- 
grateful woman of having refused me the hearing ?’ 

“<Sefior,’ answered the waiting-woman, ‘I freely own myself con- 
fouhded at your presence. I cannot behold you without feeling my 
heart torn with remorse. My mistress has been deceived, and I have 
been an unfortunate accomplice in the deception.’—-‘O Heaven!’ 
cried I, ‘what do you dare tell me? Explain yourself immediately.’ 
Then she gave me an account of the stratagem which Combados had 
practised to rob me of Donna Helena ; and perceiving that her detail 

ierced me to the very soul, she strove to give me some consolation. 

he tendered to me her good offices with her mistress, promised to 
disabuse her, and to paint my despair; in a word, to spare nothing 
to soften the rigour of my destiny,—in fine, she gave me hopes that 
assuaged my sorrows a little. 

“T pass over the infinite contradictions she underwent before she 
could prevail upon Donna Helena to see me. This, however, she at 
length accompliahed ; and it was concerted between them that I 
should be privately admitted into the house of Don Blas, the first 
time he went to an estate where he usually spent a day‘vr two in 
hunting. This design was soon put in execution: the husband set 
out for the country ; I was informed of the occasion, and one night 
introduced into his wife’s apartment. 

“T would have begun the conversation with reproaches, but my 
mouth was stopped. ‘It is in vain to recall the past,’ said the lady ; 
‘the business here is not a fond reconciliation, and you are mistaken 
if you believe me disposed to encourage your inclination. I declare 
to you, Don Gaston, that my only motive for giving my consent to 
this private interview, in consequence of the pressing instances which 
have been made, is to tell you from my own mouth that henceforth 
‘hie must study to forget me altogether. Perhaps I might have been 

etter satisfied with my fate had it been joined to yours; but since 
Heaven has ordained it otherwise, I cheerfully submit to its decrees !’ 

“*How, madam,’ answered I, ‘is it not enough that I have lost 

you, and sce the happy Don Blas in quiet possession of the only per- 
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son I am capable of loving? must I also banish you from my 
thoughts? You would deprive me of my love, and rob me of the 
only blessing that now remains! Ah, cruel woman! do you think 
it possible for any man whom you have once charmed, to cease loving 
you? Know yourself better, and cease exhorting me in vain to chase 
your idea from my remembrance.’—‘ Well, then, she replied with 
precipitation, ‘cease at least to hope that I will favour your love 
with any return. I have but one word to say : the wife of Don Blas 
shall never be the mistress of Don Gaston. Take your measures 
accordingly. Fly,’ added she ; ‘let us put a speedy end to a conver- 
sation with which I upbraid myself, in spite of the purity of my 
intentions, and which I shall think myself guilty in prolonging.’ 

“ At these words, which deprived me of the least glimpse of hope 
I fell at her feet ; I addressed her in the most pathetic manner ; 1 
even employed tears to melt her ; but all this served only to excite, 
perhaps, some sentiments of pity, which she was careful of concealing, 
and which were sacrificed to her duty. After having, to no purpose, 
exhausted all my moving expressions, by prayers and tears, my ten- 
derness changed of a sudden into rage. — Paneheathed my sword to 
stab myself before the eyes of the inexorable Helena ; who no sooner 
perceived my intention, than she threw herself upon me to prevent 
_the consequence. ‘Hold, Cogollos !’ said she; ‘is it thus you care 
for my reputation? In depriving yourself of life, you are going to 
load me with dishonour, and make my husband pass for an assassin.’ 

“T was so possessed with despair that, far from yielding these 
words the attention which they deserved, my whole endeavour was 
to baffle the effects of the mistress and her maid to save me from my 
own fatal design ; and, without doubt, I should have succeeded but 
too soon, if Don Blas (who, having been apprised of our interview, 
instead of going to the country had concealed himself behind the 
tapestry to hear our conversation) had not speedily joined them. 
‘Don Gaston,’ cried he, holding my arms, ‘recall your scattered 
reason, and do not basely yield to the fury that transports you.’ 

““Ts it your business,’ said I, interrupting Don Blas, ‘to dissuade 
me from my®design? You ought rather, with your own hand, to 
plunge a poniard into my bosom. You are deeply injured by my 
passion, unfortunate as itis. Is it not enough that you surprise me 
at night in your wife's apartment? Is there more required to rouse 
your revenge? Stab meat once, and rid yourself of a man who can- 
not cease adoring Donna Helena until he ceases to live.’ —‘ In vain,’ 
answered Don Blas, ‘you endcavour to arm my honour against your 
life. You are sufficiently punished by your rashness ; and I am so 
well pleased with the virtuous sentiments of my wife, that I pardon 
the manner which she took to show them. Take my advice, Cogol- 
los, answered he ; ‘do not despair like a weak lover, but submit to 
necessity with courage.’ | 

“The prudent Galician, by such discourse, calmed my rage a. little, 
and roused my virtue. 1 retired with a design of removing far from 
Helena and the place that she inhabited, and in two days returned 
to Madrid, where, resolving to employ myself wholly in making my 
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fortune, I ee at court, and there began to make friends. But 
I was so unlucky as to attach myself in particular to the Marquis of 
Villareal, a Portuguese nobleman, who, heute suspected of a design 
to deliver Portugal from the dominion of Spain, was imprisoned in 
the castle of Alicant, where he now remains. As the Duke of Lerma 
knew that an intimacy subsisted between that nobleman and me, hé 
caused me to be arrested also, and conducted to this place. The 
minister belicves that I am capable of being an accomplice in such a 
scheme ; and he could not have committed a greater outrage upon a 
noble Castilian.” 

Here Don Gaston left off speaking; and I, to console him, said, 
“ Sefior Cavalier, your honour can receive no stain from this disgrace, 
which will, doubtless, in the end, turn to your advantage. When the 
Duke of Lerma shall be convinced of your innocence, he will certain] 
bestow upon you a considerable employment, in order to re-establis 
the reputation of a gentleman unjustly accused of treason.” 


CHAPTER XC. 


Scipio finds Gil Blas in the tower of Segovia, and tells him a great 
deal of news. ; 


Our conversation was interrupted by Tordesillas, who, coming into 
the chamber, addressed himself to me in these terms: “Sefior Gil 
Blas, [ have been speaking to a young man who has presented himself 
at the prison gate, and asked if you were not in confinement here. 
When I refused to satisfy his curiosity, he seemed very much morti- 
fied. ‘Noble captain, said he with tears in his eyes, ‘don’t reject 
the humble request I make, to know if Sefior de Santillane is in this 
place. Iam his chief domestic, and you will do a charitable action 
in allowing me to see him. You are looked upon in Segovia as a 
gentleman of great humanity; and I hope you will not refuse 
me the favour of conversing a moment with my dear master, who is 
not guilty—only unfortunate.’ In short,” continued Lon Andrea, 
“the young man expressed such a desire to see you, that I have pro- 
mised to give him that satisfaction at night.” 

I assured Tordesillas, that he could not do me a greater pleasure 
than to admit the young man, who probably had something to com- 
municate which it imported me very much to know. I waited with 
impatience for the moment that was to offer my faithful Scipio to my 
eyes ; for [ did not doubt that it was he; and I was not mistaken. 
He was introduced into the tower in the evening ; and his joy, which 
mine alone could equal, broke forth in extraordinary transports, 
when he saw me. For my part, I was so much overjoyed at.the sight 
of him, that I held out my arms, and he hugged me in his, without 
ceremony : the distinction between the master and secretary was lost 
in this embrace ; so glad were they to see one another. 

When we were a little calmed, 1 interrogated Scipio about the con- 
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dition in which he left my house. ‘“ You have no house,” he replied; 
“and, to spare you the trouble of asking unnecessary questions, will 
tell you, in two words, what passed at home. Your effects were 
pillaged, as well by the soldiers as by your own servants ; who, look- 
ing upon you as @ lost man, paid themselves their own wages with 
what they could carry off. Luckily for you, I had the address to save 
from their talons two large bags of double pistoles, which I took out 
of your strong box, and secured, by putting them into the custody of 
Salero, who will redeliver them as soon as you shall be released from 
this tower ; where I believe you will not be long boarded at his 
majesty’s expense, because you were apprehended without the know- 
ledge of the Duke of Lerma.” 

I asked how he came to know that his excellency had no hand in 
my misfortune. “Oh! as for that,” said he, “I took care to be well 
informed : a friend of mine, who enjoys the confidence of the Duke 
d’Uzeda, told me all the particulars of your imprisonment. ‘ Calde- 
rona,’ said he, ‘ having discovered, by the officiousness of a valet, that 
Senora Sirena, under another name, received the Prince of Spain in 
the night time, and that this intrigue was conducted by the Count de 
Lemos, with the assistance of Sefior de Santillane, resolved to be re- 
venged upon them, as well as upon his mistress. With this view, he 
went privately to the Duke d’Uzeda, and discovered the whole affair. 
The duke, delighted at having in his hand such a fair opportunity of 
ruining his enemy, did not fail to use it: he informed the king of 
what he had heard ; and pepreeeuie to him, with great zeal, the 
perils to which the prince had been exposed. This piece of news 
roused the indignation of his majesty, who immediately ordered 
Sirena to be shut up in the house of correction, banished the Count 

e Lemos, and condemned Gil Blas to perpetual imprisonment.’ 
This,” added Scipio, “is what my friend told me; by which you see 
that your misfortune is the work of the Duke d’Uzeda, or rather of 
Calderona.” 

From this information, I imagined that my affairs might be re- 
trieved in time; that the Duke of Lerma, piqued at his nephew's 
_ exile, would exert himself to have that nobleman recalled to court ; 

and I flatterad®myself that I should not be forgotten by his excel- 
lency. What a good thing hope is! it consoled me all of a sudden 

for the loss of my effects, which had been stolen, and made me as 
merry as if I hag cause to_be so. Far from regarding my prison as 
an unhappy abode, where I should perhaps end my days, it appeared 
‘to me now rather as the means which fortune had used to raise me 
to some great post ; for I reasoned with myself in this manner: “The 
sadtepee for the prime minister are Don Fernando Borgio, Father 
erome of ¥lorence, and, in particular, Brother Lewis d’Aliaga, who 
owes.to his interest the place he at present possesses at court. With 
the assistance of these powerful friends, his ive will de- 
molish all his foes ; or perhaps the state will soon alter. His majesty 
is very sickly ; and as soon as he shall be no more, the prince, his 
son, will begin his reign by recalling the Count de Lemos, who will 
immediately release me from this place, and present me to the new 
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monarch, who will load me with favours.” Thus, already full of the 
hope of future pleasures, I scarcely felt my present misfortune ; but 
I believe the two bags of doubloons, which my secretary told me he 
had deposited with the goldsmith, contributed, as much as this hope, 
to the sudden change of my disposition. 

I was too well satisfied with the zeal and integrity of Scipio not 
to show him my gratitude. I offered him the half of the money 
which he had preserved from the pillage ; but this he refused. “I 
expect,” said he, “another mark of acknowledgment.” As much sur- 

rised at his discourse as at his refusal, I asked what I could do for 

im. “Don’t let us part,’ answered he; “allow me to attach my 
fortune to yours: I have a friendship for you which I never felt for 
any other master.”—“ And I can assure thee, child,” said I, “there is 
no love lost ; the very moment thou camest to offer thy service, I was 
pleased with thy appearance : we must have been born under the 
3alance, or Gemini, which are said to be the two constellations that 
unite the friendship of men. I willingly accept the society thou hast 
proposed ; and will begin it, by entreating the castellan to shut thee 
up with me in this tower.”—“ Nothing can give me more pleasure,” 
cried he; “you anticipate my desire. I was just going to conjure 
you to ask that favour of him: your company is dearer to me than 
liberty itself. I will only sometimes go to Madrid on the scout, and 
see if some change may not have happened at court which can be 
favourable to you ; so that in me you will possess at once a confidant, 
courier, and spy.” — 

These advantages were too considerable to be rejected ; I therefore 
kept with me a person so useful, with the permission of the obliging 
castellan, who could not refuse me so great a consolation. 


CHAPTER XCI. 


The motives and success of Scipio’s first journey to Madrid. Gl Blas 
falls sick ; the consequence of his distemper. 


IF it be usually observed that we have no greater enemies than our 
domestics, it must likewise be owned that, when they happen to be 
faithful and affectionate, they are our best friends. After the zeal 
that Scipio had manifested, [ could only look upon him as another 
self. There was, therefore, no more subordination between Gil Blas’ 
and his secretary ; no more ceremony ; they lodged together, using 
the same table and bedroom. 

There was a great deal of gaiety in Scipio’s conversation’; he might 
have been justly surnamed the Good-humoured Lad. Besides, he 
was very intelligent, and I profited by his advice. ‘“ Friend,” said I 
to him one day, “methinks it would be no bad scheme for me to 
write to the Duke of Lerma ; it could produce no bad effect : what 
is thy opinion of the matter ?”—“ Well,” answered he, “the great aro 
so different from themselves at different times, that I don’t know how 
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your letter will be received ; nevertheless, [ am of opinion that you 
should write. Although the minister loves you, you must not trust 
to his friendship for being remembered by him: these kinds of 
patrons easily forget those who are out of sight or hearing.” 

Although this was but too true, I replied, “I judge more favour- 
ably of my patron, to whose kindness for me I am no stranger: I 
am persuaded that he pities my affliction, which incessantly presents 
itself to his mind: he probably waits until the king’s wrath shall 
subside, before he takes me out of prison.”—“ In good time,” he re- 
sumed ; “I wish your opinion of his excellency may be a just one: 
implore his assistance then, by a moving letter, which I will carry to 
him ; and I promise to deliver it into his own hand.” 

I immediately called for paper and ink, and composed a piece of 
eloquence which Scipio thought very pathetic, and Tordesillas pre- 
ferred even to the homilies of the Archbishop of Grenada. 

I flattered myself that the Duke of Lerma would be moved with 
compassion, in reading the melancholy account which I gave him of 
the miserable condition in which I was not; and in that confidence 
dispatched my courier ; who no sooner arrived at Madrid, than he 
went to the minister's house, and met a valet de chambre of my 
acquaintance, who procured for him an opportunity of speaking to 
the duke. “My lord,” said Scipio, presenting to his excellency the 
packet with a Ps he was intrusted, “one of your most faithful 
servants, stretched upon straw in a dismal dungeon of the tower of 
Segovia, most hianbly entreats your grace to read this letter, which 
a turnkey, out of pity, gave him liberty and means to write.” The 
minister opened and perused the letter; but although hejbeheld in 
it a picture capable of melting the most obdurate soul, far from 
seeming affected at my distress, he raised his voice and, in the hear- 
ing of several persons present, said to the courier with a furious air, 
“Triend, tell Sautillane that he has a great deal of assurance to 
address himself to me after the unworthy action he has committed, 
and for which he is so justly chastised: He is a wretch who must 
not depend upon my protection ; [ abandon him to the resentment 
of the king.” e 

Scipio, in spite of all his effrontery, was disconcerted at this dis- 
course ; but, notwithstanding his confusion, endeavoured to intercede 
forme. “ My lord,” he resumed, “the poor prisoner will die of grief 
when he hears the answer of your excellency.” The duke made no 
reply to my mediator but by a stern look, and turned his back upon 
him. It was thus the minister treated me, the better to conceal the 
pet he had in the intrigue of the Prince of Spain; and this ought to 

e a warniye to all little agents, whom noblemen use in their secret 
and dangerous negotiations. 

‘When an secretary returned to Segovia and made me acquainted 
with the i# success of his commission, I was plunged into the dire 
abyss of despondency in which I found myself the first day of my 
imprisonment. I thought myself even still more unhappy, since 
had now no reason to expect the protection of the Duke of Lerma. 
My courage sank apace ; and, notwithstanding all that they could say 
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to raise it again, I became a prey to the keenest sorrow, which threw 
me by degrees into a most violent fever. 

The castellan, who interested himself in my preservation, imagin- 
ing that he could not do better than call physicians to my assistance, 
brought two to visit me, who, by their appearance, seemed zealous 
ministers of the goddess Libitina.* “Sefior Gil Blas,” said he, “ here 
are two doctors equal to Hippocrates come to see you ; they will set 
you up again in a little time.” I was so much prejudiced against all 
manuer of physicians, that I should have certainly given them a very 
bad reception had I been in the least desirous of living; but at 
that time I felt myself so much tired of life that I was glad Torde- 
sillas put me into their hands. 

“Sefior Cavalier,” said one of these doctors to me, “in the first 
place, you must repose an entire confidence in our skill.” —“ I have a 
most perfect dependence on it,” answered I: “with your assistance 
I am very sure that, in a few days, I shall be cured of all my dis- 
tempers.” —“ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ with God’s help, you shall ; at least, 
we will do our endeavour for that purpose.” ‘These gentlemen kept 
their word admirably, and put me into such a good way that I was 
visibly posting to the other world. Don Andrea, despairing of my 
recovery, sent for a Franciscan friar to prepare me for my end. The 
good father, having done his duty, had retired ; and I myself believing 
that my last hour approached, beckoned Scipio to the bedside. “My 
dear friend,” said I to him with a-.faint voice,so much was I enfeebled 
by the medicines I had taken and the bleedings I had undergone, “ 1 
leave to thee one of the bags which are at Gabriel’s house, and con- 
jure thee to carry the other into the Asturias, to my father and 
mother, who must have great occasion for it, if they be still alive. 
But, alas! I fear they could not support my ingratitude : the report 
which, doubtless, Muscada made to them of my hard-heartedness, has 
perhaps occasioned their death. If Heaven has preserved them, in spite 
of the indifference with which I requited their affection, give them the 
bag of doubloons, and beg them, from me, to pardon my unnatural 
behaviour. If they are no more, I charge thee to employ the money 
in causing prayers to be put up for the repose of their souls and 
mine.” So saying, I stretched out my hand, which he bathed with 
tears without being able to answer one word, so much was the poor 
young man afflicted at the prospect of losing me. This proves that 
the tears of an heir are not always the tears of disguised joy. 

I lay thus, in expectation of my exit; but I was balked. My 
doctors having abandoned me, left the field free to nature. I was 
saved by their desertion. The fever which, according to their prog- 
nostic, was to carry me off, quitted me immediately, as if it intended 
to give them the lie. I recovered gradually, and, by tne greatest 
good luck in the world, a perfect tranquillity of mind was the fruit 
of my disease. [I then had no need of consolation : I entertained for 
riches and honour all the contempt which the opinion of approaching 
death had made me conceive ; aud now restored, as it were, to my- 
self, blessed my misfortune. I thanked Heaven for it, as for a parti- 

* The goddess who presides over funerals. 
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cular favour, and firmly resolved never to return to court, even if 
the Duke of Lerma should recall me. I proposed rather, if ever I 
should be released, to purchase a cottage, and live in it like a philo- 
sopher. 

My confidant approved of my design ; and told me, that in order 
to hasten the execution of it, he intended to go and solicit my en- 
largement at Madrid. “There is a thought come into my head,” 
added he ; “I know a person who can serve you. Sheis the favourite 
waiting-woman of the prince’s nurse, and a girl of understanding. I 
will make her apply to her mistress in your behalf; and will attempt 
everything to get you out of this tower, which is still a prison, not- 
withstanding the good treatment you receive in it.”—“ Thou art in the 
right,” answered 1: “go, my friend, and begin this negotiation with- 
out loss of time. Would to Heaven we were already in our retreat !” 


CHAPTER XCILI 


Scipio returns to Madrid, and procures the enlargement of Gil Blas 
on certain conditions. What course they steer together when 
they leave the tower of Segovia, and the conversation that passes 
between them. 


Scorpio set out once more for Madrid ; and I, in expectation of his 
return, applicd myself to reading, being furnished with more books 
than I wanted by Tordesillas, who borrowed them from an old com- 
mander that could not read, though he had a fine library, to maintain 
the appearance of being a learned man. _ [I loved, in particular, good 
books of morality, because I found in them every moment passages 
that flattered my aversion for the court, and my inclination for 
solitude. 

I spent three weeks without hearing a syllable of my agent, who at 
length returned, and said to me with a gay air, “This time, Sefior de 
Santillane, I ring good news ; madame the nurse interests herself 
in your behdlf. Her maid, at my entreaty, in consideration of a hun- 
dred pistoles that I have consigned to her, has been so generous as 
to engage her to beg your release of the Prince of Spain; and that 
prince (who, as*I have already observed, can refuse her nothing) has 
pom to ask it of the king his father. lam come hither in a 
lurry to apprise you of it, and shall return immediately to put the 
finishing stroke to the work.” So saying, he left me, and went back 
to court. 

His third trip was not of long duration. In eight days my man 
returned, and told me that the prince had, though not without diffi- 
culty, obtained my release. This piece of information was confirmed 
the same day by the castellan, who embraced me, saying, “My dear 
Gil Blas! thank Heaven, you are free! the gates of the prison are 
open to you ; but upon two conditions, which perhaps will give you 
a, great deal of pain, and which I am obliged to inform you of, though 
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not without regret. His majesty forbids you to appear at court, and 
orders you to quit the kingdom of Castile in a month. I am very 
much mortified that you are prohibited going to court.”—“ And I am 
overjoyed. at it,” I replied : “God knows what my opinion of it is. ; I 
expected but one favour from the king, and I have received two.” 

eing assured that I was no longer a prisoner, I hired two mules, 
* which my confidant and I mounted the next day, after having bid 
adieu to Cogollos, and returned a thousand thanks to Tordesillas for 
all the marks of friendship I had received at his hands. We set out 
merrily for Madrid, to retrieve, from the hands of Sefior Gabriel, our 
two bags, in each of which were five hundred doubloons, My asso- 
ciate said. to me by the way, “If we are not rich enough to buy a 
magnificent estate, we can at least purchase a commodious one.”— 
“Tf we had but a hut,” answered I, “I should be satisfied with my 
condition ; for, though I am scarcely in the middle of my career, I 
feel myself quite detached from the world, and intend for the future 
to live for myself only. Besides, [ must tell thee, I have formed an. 
enchanting idea of a country life, the pleasures of which I enjoy by 
anticipation. Methinks [ already behold the enamelled meads, a 
the nightingales sing, and the brooks murmur. Sometimes I divert 
myself in hunting, and sometimes in fishing. Imagine to thyself, my 
friend, all the different pleasures that await us in solitude, and thou 
wilt be as much charmed with itasIam. With regard to eating, the 
most simple nourishment is best. A morsel of bread may satisfy us 
when we are hungry, and the appetite with which we eat it will make 
us think it excellent food. The pleasure does not consist in the qua- 
lity of exquisite dishes, but centres wholly in ourselves ; and this is 
so true, that the most delicious of meals are not those in which 
the greatest delicacy and abundance reign. [rugality is a source of 
delight, and wonderfully conducive to health.” 

“By your leave, Sefior Gil Blas,” said my secretary, interrupting 
me, “Iam not altogether of your opinion with regard to the frugality 
you praise so much. Why should we live like Diogenes? If we 
indulge our appetites a little, we shall not be a bit the worse for it. 
Take my advice; and since we have, thank God, wherewithal to 
render our retreat agreeable, let us not make it the habitation of 
hunger and poverty. As soon as we shall have obtained possession 
of our Jand, we shall fortify our house with good wines, and all other 
provisions suitable to people of taste, who did not quit the commerce 
of mankind with a view of renouncing the conveniences of life, but 
rather to enjoy them with more tranquillity. ‘'That which a man has 
in his house,’ says Hesiod, ‘ never hurts him : whereas that which he 
has not may. It is better, adds the same author, ‘for a man to have 
all things necessary in his possession, than in his wish only.’ ” 

“How the devil, Mr. Scipio !” cried I, “come you to know the 
Greek poets? Ha! where did you pick up acquaintance with 
Hesiod ?”—“ In the house of a learned man,” he replied : “ I served a 
pedant of Salamanca some time. He was a great commentator, and 
would make you up a large volume in less than no time, composed of 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin quotations, taken from books in his library, 
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and translated into the Castilian tongue. As I was’ his amanuensis, 
I have retained in my memory a great number of sentences as re- 
markable as that which I repeated.” —“If that be the case,” said I, 
“vour memory is well garnished. But to return to our scheme; in 
eat kingdom of Spain do you think we should establish our philo- 
sophical residence ?”—‘ I vote for Arragon,” replied my confidant ; 
“we shall there find charming spots, where we may lead a delicious 
life.” —“ Well,” said I, “be it so. Let us fix on Arragon. I consent 
to the proposal ; and I wish we may there find a place of abode that 
will afford all the pleasures with which I feast my imagination.” 


CHAPTER XCIITI. 


Their behaviour at Madrid. Gil Blas meets a certain person in the 
street. The consequence of that meeting. 


WHEN we arrived at Madrid, we alighted at a small house, where 
Scipio had lodged in his expeditions ; and the first thing we did was 
to repair to Salero, in order to retrieve our doubloons. He gave us a 
very civil reception, and expressed a good deal of joy in seeing me at 
liberty. “I protest to you,” said he, “I was so much affected with 
your misfortune, that i conceived a disgust at all alliances with 
courtiers, their fortunes are so uncertain; and therefore gave my 
daughter Gabriela in marriage to a wealthy merchant.”—-“ You were 
in the right,” answered I ; “for, besides that this match is more solid, 
a citizen who marries his daughter to a man of quality has not always 
reason to be satisfied with monsieur his son-in-law.” | 

Then shifting the subject, and coming to the purpose: “ Sefior 
Gabriel,” added I, “ be so good, if you please, as to deliver the two 
thousand pistoles, which”’——-  ‘“ Your money is ready for you,” said 
the goldsmith, interrupting me; and conducting us into his closet, 
showed us the two bags, with notes upon them, containing these 
words: “These bags of doubloons belong to Sejior Gil Blas de San- 
tillane."— here they are,” said he, “just as they were committed to 
my care.” 

I thanked Salero for the service he had done me; and very well 
consoled for the loss of his daughter, carried the bags home, where 
we began to’ examine our double pistoles. The tale was just, after 
having deducted about fifty which had been employed to procure my 
enlargement. Our sole study now was to put ourselves in a condition 
to depart for Arragon. My secretary undertook to buy a chaise and 
two mudes, and I to provide our clothes and linen. While I was 
going from one place to another in the streets, bargaining for what 
{ wanted, I met Baron Steinbach, that officer of the German guards 
in whoS house Don Alphonso had been brought up. 

I saluted the cavalier, who, knowing me also, came and embraced 
me with great affection. “I am extremely glad,” said 1 to him, “to 
see your lordship in such good health, and to find at the same time 
an opportunity of hearing of Don Czegar and Don Alphonso de Leyva.” 
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—“T can give you a certain account of them both,” answered he; 
“for they are now actually at Madrid, and lodge at my house. About 
three months ago they came to town to thank his majesty for a post 
which Don Alphonso has received, in consideration of the services 
which his ancestors have done the state. He is made governor of the 
city of Valencia, without having asked the place, of even desired 
anybody to solicit it for him, Nothing can be more generous; and 
this shows that our monarch delights in recompensing valour.” 

Though I knew much better than Baron ic Steinbach what the 
true motive was, I did not seem to know anything of the matter ; 
but expressed such a vehement desire to salute my old masters, 
that, in order to satisfy me, he carricd me home with him imme- 
diately. I was curious to try Don Alphonso, and judge, by the recep- 
tion I should meet with from him, whether or not he had any remains 
of affection for me. I found him in a hall, playing at chess with the 
baroness ; and as soon as he perceived me, he quitted the game, rose, 
and advancing towards me with transport, pressed me in his 
arms, saying, with marks of real joy, “Santillane, have ] found you 
again! Jam overjoyed at meeting with you! It was not my fault 
that we parted ; for [ desired you, if you remember, not to leave the 
castle of Leyva. You had no regard to my request; but I am far 
from being angry with you on that account. I am even indebted to 
you for the motive of your retreat : but since that time, you ought to 
have let me hear from you, and have spared me the trouble of seek- 
ing you in vain at Grenada, where Don Fernando, my brother-in-law, 
wrote to tell me you were.” 

After this gentle reproach, he continued, “Tell me what your 
business is at Madrid. You have, I suppose, some employment here? 
Be assured that I share as much as ever in what concerns you.”— 
“Seiior,” answered I, “something less than four months ago, I filled 
a considerable post at court, having had the honour to be secretary 
and confidant to the Duke of Lerina.”—‘“ Is it possible !” cried Don 
Alphonso with extreme astonishment ; “what! were you in the con- 
fidence of the prime minister ?”—‘“T gained his favour,” said I, “and 
Jost it in the manner you shall hear.” I then recounted the whole 
story, and ended my relation with the resolution I had taken to buy 
with the slender remains of my past prosperity, a cottage, in which t 
proposed to lead a retired life. Theson of Don Cesar having listened 
very attentively, replied, “ My dear Gil Blas, you know always loved 
you. You shall be the sport of fortune no more. I will deliver you 
from her power, by making you master of an estate of which she 
cannot deprive you. Since you design to live in the country, I bestow 
upon you a small farm which we have near Lirias, about foyr leagues 
from Valencia. You know the place; and it is a present which we 
can make without incomimoding ourselves in the least. I dare answer 
for my father’s consent, and I know that it will give great+pleasure 
to Seraphina.” 

I threw myself at the feet of Don Alphonso, who immediatel 
raised me up. I kissed his hand, and more charmed with the guod- 
ness of his heart than the value of his favour, “ Sefior,” said I, “your 
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behaviour enchants me. The present which you make is the more 
agreeable, as it precedes the knowledge of a piece of service which I 
did you; and I would rather owe it to your generosity than to your 
gratitude.” My governor was a little surprised at my discourse, and 
did not fail to ask me what this pretended service was. I told him : 
and the information redoubled his surprise. He, as well as the Baron 
de Steinbach, was far from thinking that the government of the city 
of Valencia had been bestowed upon him by my interest. Neverthe- 
less, as he could not doubt my veracity, “Gil Blas,” said he, “ since I 
owe my post to you, I don’t intend to confine my gratuity to the little 
farm of Lirias ; I will give you with it two thousand ducats yearly.” 

“Halt there, Sefior Alphonso!” said I, interrupting him ; “ don’t 
awake my avarice. I have too well experienced that riches serve 
only to corrupt my morals. I accept, with all my heart, your farm 
of Lirias, where I will live comfortably with the money which I have 
already in my possession. But that is sufficient ; and, far from desir- 
ing more, I would rather consent to lose the superfluity of what I 
possess. Riches are a burden to one in retirement, who seeks only 
to enjoy quiet.” 

hile we conversed in this manner, Don Czsesar coming in, ex- 
pressed as much joy at seeing me as his son had done before; 
and when he understood the obligation which his family lay 
under to me, he pressed me to accept the annuity, which I again 
refused. In short, the father and son took me instantly to a 
notary’s house, where they caused a deed of gift to be made out, and 
signed it with more pleasure than they would have felt in signing a 
deed to their own advantage. When it was executed they put it 
into my hand, saying, the farm of Lirias was no longer theirs, and 
that I might go and take possession of it when I would. ‘They then 
went back to ‘the house of Baron de Steinbach, and I flew to our 
lodgings, where my secretary was lost in astonishment, when I 
informed him that we had an estate in Valencia, and recounted in 
what manner I had made this acquisition. ‘How much,” said he, 
“may this small dominion be worth?”—“ Five hundred ducats per 
annum,” I rgflied ; “and I can assure thee it is a lovely solitude, 
which I know perfectly well, having been there several times in 
quality of steward to the Lords of Leyva. It is a small house on the 
borders of the Guadalaviar, in a hamlet of five or six houses, and in 
the midst of a charming country.” 

“What pleases me still more in it,” cried Scipio, “is, that we shall 
have fine game, with wine of Bernicarlo, and excellent Muscadine. 
Come, master, let us make haste to quit the world, and_gain our 
hermitages’—‘ I long as much as thou dost to be there,” I replied ; 
“but I must first make a tour to the Asturias. My parents are 
there in no very agreeable situation ; and I intend to conduct them 
to Lirias"Wwhere they will pass the remainder of their days in quiet. 
Heaven, perhaps, has granted me this asylum on purpose to receive 
them, and would punish me if I failed in my duty.” Scipio ap- 
proved very much of my design, and even excited me to put it in 
execution. “Let us lose no time,” said he ; “I have already secured 
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a chaise, let us buy mules immediately, and set out for Oviedo.”— 
“Yes, my friend,” I replied; “Jct us dopart as soon as wecan. I 
think it my indispensable duty to share the sweets of my retirement 
with the authors of my being. Our journey will not be long. We 
shall soon see ourselves settled in our hamlet, where, when we 
arrive, I will write over the door of my house these two Latin verses 
in letters of gold :— 


‘Inveni oe Spes et fortuna, valete ! 
Sat me lusistis, ludite nunc alios.’” 


CHAPTER XCIV. 


Gil Blas sets out for the Asturias ; passes through Valladolid, where 
he visits his old master, Doctor Sangrado; and meets by acct- 
dent with Seftor Manuel Ordonnez, director of the hospital. 


WHILE I was getting ready for my departure from Madrid, with 
Scipio, on my journey to the Asturias, Pope Paul the Fifth named 
the Duke of Lerma to the cardinalate. That pope being desirous of 
establishing the inquisition in the kingdom of Naples, invested the 
minister with the purple that he might induce him to make King 
Philip consent to such a laudable design. All those who were well 
acquainted with this new member of the Sacred College thought, 
like me, that the church had made a fine acquisition.* 

Scipio, who would rather have seen me in a brilliant post at court 
than buried in solitude, advised me to present myself before the car- 
dinal. ‘“ Perhaps,” said he, “ his eminence, seeing you out of prison 
by the king’s order, will think it unnecessary to appear any longer 
irritated against you, and take you into his service again.”—“ Mr. 
Scipio,” answered I, “ you seem to have forgotten that I obtained my 
liberty on condition I should quit the Two Castiles immediately. 
Besides, do you think me already disgusted with my manor of 
Lirias? I have told you once, and now repeat it, that 1f the Duke 
of Lerma would restore me to his good graces, and evéy offer me the 
place of Don Rodrigo de Calderona, I would refuse it. My resolu- 
tion is taken ; I will go in quest of my parents at Oviedo, and retire 
with them to Valencia. As for thee, my friend, if thou repentest of 
having pounce thy fortune to mine, speak ; I am ready to give thee 
one-half of my money, and thou mayest stay at Madrid, and push 
thy fortune as far as thou canst.” | 

“How!” replied my secretary, a little pained at my words, “can 
you suspect me of having any repugnance to follow yeu to your 
retreat? my zeal and attachment are injured by your suspicion. 


* This promotion took place in 1618. The Duke of Lerma fearad that his 
favour was waning, and thought he should shelter himself from disgrace under 
the Roman purple. This honour, which was then reserved for princes of the 
royal blood, appears to have precipitated his fall. The son he disliked,—the 
Duke d’ Uzeda, who had taken his place as favourite,—succeeded in getting him 
driven from court and exiled to his estates, | 
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What! Scipio, that faithful servant! who, to share your affliction, 
would have willingly passed the remainder of his days with you in 
the tower of Segovia! shall he feel any regret in accompanying you 
to an abode that promises him a thousand pleasures! No, no; Ll 
have no desire of dissuading you from your resolution. I must own 
I was a little mischievous when I advised you to show yourself to 
the Duke of Lerma; I wanted to sound you, that I might know if 
some seeds of ambition did not still remain in your breast. Well, 
then, since you are so much detached from pomp and grandeur, let 
us abandon the court immediately, and go and enjoy those innocent 
and delicious pleasures of which we have formed such charming ideas.” 

We actually set out in a few days together, in a chaise drawn by 
two good mules, and conducted by a young man, with whom I thought 

osroper to augment my train. We lent the first night at Alcala de 

enares, and the second at Segovia, from whence (without staying 
to visit the generous castellan Tordesillas) we went on to Penafiel 
on the Duero, and the next day to Valladolid.* At sight of this last 
place I could not help breathing a profound sigh ; and my companion, 
who perceived it, asked the cause. “Child,” said I, “I practised 
physic a long time in this city, and my conscience upbraids me with 
it this moment ! methinks all the sick people whom I killed come 
out of their tombs, and seem ready to tear me in pieces.”——‘“‘ What a 
fancy is this!” said my secretary ; “truly, Sefior de Santillane, you 
are too good. Why should you repent of having laboured in your 
vocation? Observe the oldest physicians ; do they feel any such 
remorse } No, certainly ; they still go on in their old course with the 
utmost tranquillity, throwing the blame of all fatal accidents on 
Nature, and claiming honour from every lucky event.” 

“True,” said I; ‘Dr. Sangrado, whose method I faithfully 
followed, was a man of that character. Though he saw twenty people 
die daily upon his hands, he was so well convinced of the excellence 
of bleeding in the arm, and plentiful draughts of warm water, which 
he called his two specifics in all kinds of distempers, that, instead of 
suspecting his remedies, he believed that his patients died because 
they had nag“drank and been bled cnough.”—“ Egad!” cried Scipio, 
bursting into a loud laugh, “you tell me of an incomparable person!” 
—If thou hast any curiosity to see and hear him,” said I, “thou 
mayest satisfy jt to-morrow morning, provided Sangrado be still alive 
and at Valladolid ; which I can scarcely believe, for he was very old 
when I left him, and that happened a good many years ago.” 

Our first care, when we arrived at our inn, was to inquire about 
the doctor, who we learned was not yet dead; but being too old to 
visit patiénts, or move about, he had given place to three or four 
doctors, who had acquired reputation by a new method of practice 
which dig not succeed better than his own. We resolved to stay all 
next spl at Valladolid, as well to rest our horses, as to visit Sefior 
Sangrado, to whose house we repaired about ten o'clock in the morn- 


* Valladolid, an ancient city of Old Castile, in Spain, on the banks of tho 
Pisuerga, in a most delightful situation on a fertile plain. _ 
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ing, and found him sitting in an easy chair, with a book in his hand. 
As soon as he perceived us, he got up, and coming towards us with 
a firm step, considering his age, which was seventy, asked our busi- 
ness with him. “Sefior Doctor,” said I to him, “pray look at me 
attentively ; don’t you recollect me? I have the honour to be one of 
your pupils. Don’t you remember a young man called Gil Blas, who 
formerly lived in your house, and was your deputy ?”—“ What ! is it 
you, Santillane ?” answered he, embracing me affectionately, “IT 
should not have known you again. I am very glad to see you. What 
have you been doing since you left me? You have, doubtless, prac- 
tised physic all along?”—“ I was, indeed,” said I, “sufficiently in- 
clined to that profession, which, however, some strong reasons have 
hindered me from exercising.” 

“So much the worse,” replied Sangrado. “With the principles 
which you imbibed from me, you would have become an expert 
payee: provided Heaven had given you grace to preserve yourself 
‘rom the dangerous love of chymistry. Ah, my son !” continued he 
in asad and declamatory tone, “what a change has happened in 
physic within these few years! You behold me justly surprised and 
indignant. They have taken from our art all its honour and dignity ! 
That art, which in all times has regarded the life of man, is now a 
prey to rashness, presumption, and empirics ; for. their actions speak ; 
and, in a little time, the very stones will cry aloud against the cabals 
of these new practitioners. Lapides clamabunt! There are in this 
city physicians (or such as call themselves so) who are yoked to the 
triumphal car of antimony. Currus triumphalis antumonti. Truants 
from the school of Paracelsus ; adorers of kermes, accidental curers, 
who make the whole science of medicine consist in knowing how to 
prepare chymical drugs. What shall I tell you! everything is turned 
topsy-turvy in their method. Blceding at the foot, for example, 
hitherto so seldom practised, is now almost the only bleeding in use. 
Those purgatives which were formerly gentle and benign, are now 
phanged for emetics and kermes. The whole is a mere chaos, where 
each does what he thinks proper; transgressing those bounds of order 
and sagacity which our ancient masters had so wisely prescribed.” 

Whatever inclination I had to laugh at such a comical declamation, 
I had power to resist it. I did more: I exclaimed against kermes, 
without knowing what it was, and at a venture wished those who 
invented it at the devil. Scipio, observing that I made myself merry 
with this scene, felt inclined to act in it also. ‘“Sefior Doctor,” said 
he to Sangrado, “as I am grand-nephew to a physician of the old 
school, give me leave to revolt with you against chymical remedies. 
My late grand-uncle (rest his soul!) was such a warm partisan of 
Hippocrates, that he often battled with quacks who spoke disrespect- 
fully of that prince of physic. True blood will always show itself ; 
I would willingly perform the office of executioner to thosé ignorant 
innovators of whom you complain with such eloquence and justice. 
What disorder must these wretches create in civil society!” 

“That disorder,” replied the doctor, “is more extensive than you 
imagine. I published a book against this brigandage of medicine, but 
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it was of no use; on the contrary, the mischief daily increases. The 
surgeons, mad with the ambition of acting as physicians, think them- 
selves sufficiently qualified when there is nothing to be done but to 
give kermes and emetics, to which they add bleeding at the foot, 
according to their own fancy. They even proceed so far as to mix 
kermes in apozems and cordial potions; and so they are on a par 
with your celebrated prescribers. This contagion has spread also 
_ among the cloisters. ere are some monks who act both as apothe- 
caries and surgeons.” Those apes of medicine i themselves to 
chymistry, and compose pernicious drugs, with which they abridge 
the lives of their reverend fathers. In fine, there are more than 
sixty monasteries of men and women in Valladolid ; so you may 
judge what ravage is made in them by kermes united with emetics,t 
and bleeding in the foot.”—“ Sefior Sangrado,” said I, “you have 
reason to be incensed against these poisoners. I groan in concert 
with you, and share your alarms for the lives of mankind, which are 
so manifestly threatened by a method so different from yours. I am 
very much afraid that chymistry will one day occasion the total ruin 
of physic, in the same manner as false money proves destructive to 
kingdoms. Heaven grant that the fatal day be not near at hand !” 

At this part of our conversation, an old maid-servant brought in 
for the doctor a little light bread on a salver, and a glass, with two 
bottles, one of which was filled with water and the other with wine. 
After he had eaten a morsel of the bread, he took a draught of 
the liquor, in which, indeed, there were two-thirds of water; but 
that did not save him from the reproach with which he thus gave me 
an opportunity to assail him. ‘Ah, ha!” said I, “Sefior Doctor, 
have t caught you in the fact ? you drink wine, then ! you, who have 
always declared against that liquor ; you who, during three-fourths 
of your life, have drank nothing but water, and who caused me for 
the last ten years not to drink a drop of wine! How long have you | 
acted so inconsistently with yourself? You can’t excuse yourself on — 
account of your age, since, in one part of your writings, you define 
old age as a natural decay that withers and consumes us; and, in 
consequencesof that definition, deplore the ignorance of those people 
who style Wine the milk of old men. What, therefore, can you say 
in your own justification ?” 

“You declare war against me very unjustly,” replied the old 
physician. “dad I drank pure wine you would have had some 
reason to look upon mo as an unfaithful observer of my own method ; 
but you see that my wine is very much diluted.”—“ Another incon- 
sistency, my dear master,” said I: “don’t you remember that you 
blamed the Canon Sedillo for drinking wine, although it was mixed 
with a great deal of water? Confess freely that you are sensible of 


* It wag Father Simon, apothecary of the Chartreux, Paris, who brought 
kermes into vogue. This marks the period at which Le Sage wrote ; but San- 
grado lived before the medicine was known. ts 

+ Emetics were not known in Gil Blas’ time. They were new in 1658, when 
Louis XIV.’s life was saved by one, administered by Dusausoi in oppositign to 
the opinion of Vallot, the first physician to the king. 24 
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. your error, and that wine is not a fatal liquor, as you advanced in 
your works, provided it be drank with moderation.” 

These words perplexed the doctor, who could not deny that he had 
forbidden the use of wine in his books ; but shame and vanity hin- 
dered him from owning that my reproach was just, and he did not 
know what answer to make, and was quite confused. To relieve him 
from this embarrassment 1 changed the subject ; and in a moment 
after took leave of him, exhorting him to keep his ground still 
against the new practitioners. ‘‘ Courage, Sejior Sangrado,” said I to 
him ; ‘be indefatigable in decrying kermes, and combat without 
ceasing against bleeding in the foot. If, in spite of your zeal and 
love of medical orthodoxy, that empirical race should succeed in 
ruining true discipline, you will at Jeast enjoy the consolation of 
having done your utmost to maintain it.” 

As my secretary and I returned to the inn, conversing together 
about the diverting and original character of the doctor, a man of 
about five and fifty or sixty years of age passed us on the street, 
walking with his eyes fixed upon the ground, and a large rosary in 
his hand. I looked at him attentively, and easily recognised him as 
Sefior Manuel Ordonnez, that pious director of the hospital, of whom 
such honourable mention is made in the first part of my memoirs. I 
accosted him with great demonstrations of respect, saying, “ Health 
to the venerable and discreet Seiior Manuel Ordonnez! the most 
proper man in the world to manage the poor’s money.” At these 
words he eyed me narrowly, and answered, that he remembered my 
features, but could not recollect the place where he had seen me. “I 
was often at your house,” said I, “while you had in your service a 
friend of mine called Fabricio Nunnez.”—‘ Ah, I remember you now,” 
answered the director with a satirical smile, “by this token, that 
you were both arch lads, and played together many tricks of youth. 
Well! what is become of poor Fabricio? Every time I think of him 
I am uneasy about his circumstances.” 

“My motive,” said I, “for taking the liberty of stopping you in 
the street was to give you news of him. Fabricio 1s at Madrid, 
employed in composing miscellanies.”—“ What do yox call miscel- 
lanies?” answered he. “That is,” said I, “he writes ih prose and 
verse. He composes comedies and romances; in a word,he is a 

oung fellow of genius, and is very well received in the best fami- 
ies.” —“ But,” said the director, “ how stands he with‘ his baker ?”— 
“ Not quite so well,” answered I, “as with people of fashion. Be- 
tween you and me, I do not think he is very rich.”—“ Oh! Iam sure 
he is not,” cried Ordonnez. “Let him make his court to noblemen 
as much as he pleases ; his complaisance, flattery, and cripging will 
bring still Jess into his pocket than his works. Remember, [ pro- 
phesy that you will one day see him in the hospital.” __ 

“That may very well be,’ I replied. “ Poetry has broug#! many a 
one to that catastrophe. My friend I‘abricio would have done much 
better had he remained with your worship. He would by this time 
have rolled in gold.”—“ At least, he would have been in very eas 
circumstances,” said Manuel. “I had a regard for him, and would, 
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by raising him from post to post, have procured a solid settlement 
for him in the hospital had he not been whimsical enough to set up 
for a wit. He composed a comedy, which was acted by the players 
of this city ; the piece succeeded, and from that moment his head 
turned. He believed himself another Lope de Vega ; and preferring 
the vapour of public applause to the real advantages which my friend- 
ship prepared for him, demanded his dismissal. - I wished, from com- 
passion, to persuade him to change his mind. I represented, in vain, 
that he was going to quit the substance and run after theshadow. I 
could not detain this madman, who was actuated with the fury of 
writing. He did not know his own interest,’ added the adminis- 
trator. “The young man who succeeded him in my service is a 
living proof of this. Having more judgment, and less understanding 
than Fabricio, he applied himself wholly to the execution of his 
duty, and studied to please me. Accordingly, I have promoted him 
as he deserved, and he now actually enjoys two employments at the 
hospital, the least of which is more than sufficient to maintain an 
honest man encumbered with a large family.” 


CHAPTER XCV. 


Gil Blas continues his journey, and arrives safely at Oviedo. The 
condation in which he found his parents. The death of his father, 
and the consequences thereof. _ 


From Valladolid we went in four days to Oviedo, without meeting 
any bad accident on the road, notwithstanding the proverb, whjch 
says, “That robbers smell the money of travellers afar off.” 7) 
should have been, however, a good booty; and two inhabitants of 
the cavern would have been sufficient to carry off our doubloons with 
ease, for I had not learned valour at court, and Bertrand, my mogo de 
mulas,* did not seem of a humour to die in defence of his master’s 
purse. Scipio was the only swordsman among us. 

It was nsght when we arrived in town. We went to lodge at an 
inn near the house of my uncle the Canon Gil Perez. I was willing 
to learn the situation of my parents before I presented myself to them, 
and for this izformation | could not apply to a more proper person 
than my landlord or his wife, whom I knew to be people very well 
acquainted with the affairs of their neighbours. In effect, the land- 
lord, after having eyed me with attention, recollected my face, and 
cried, “ By St. Antonio de Padua! this is the son of honest Squire 
Blas of Santillane!”—“ Yes, truly,” said his wife, “it is he indeed; he 
is very little altered: it is the same little brisk Gil Blas, who had 
always wore spirit in his heart than beef on his bones. I think I see 
him still coming to this house, with his bottle, to fetch wine for his 
uncle's supper.” 

“Madam,” said I, “ you have a very happy memory : but, pray, tell 

* A mule driver. “ 
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me news of my family; my father and mother are doubtless in no 
very agreeable situation.”—“ That is but too true,” replied the land- 
lady: “how bad soever you may think their condition is, you cannot 
conceive them more distressed than they are. Gil Perez, honest man, 
has lost the use of one half of his body by the palsy, and in all 
appearance cannot last long: your father, who has lived of late with 
the canon, has got a defluxion in his breast, or rather is at this 
moment in the agonies of death ; and your mother, though far from 
being well, is obliged to nurse both. Such is their situation.” 

On this report, which made me feel that I was a son, I left Bertrand 
with my equipage at the inn; and, attended by my secretary, who 
would not quit me, repaired to my uncle’s house. As soon as I 
appeared before my mother, an emotion which I caused in her 
signified my presence, before her eyes had distinguished my features, 
“Son,” said she with a melancholy air, after she had embraced me, 
“come and see your father pieathis his last: you are come in time 
enough to be struck with that cruel spectacle.” So saying, she led 
me into a chamber where the unfortunate Blas of Santillane, lying on 
a bed that too well denoted the poverty of an esquire, drew near his 
last moment. ‘Though he was environed by the shades of death, his 
senses had not quite forsaken him. “My dear friend,” said my 
mother to him, “ here is your son Gil Blas, who begs your forgiveness 
for the sorrows he has occasioned you, and asks your blessing.” At 
these words my father opened his eyes which death had begun to close, 
fixed them upon me; and observing, in spite of his own lamentable 
condition, that I was very much affected with the loss of him, seemed 
moved at my gricf, and attempted to speak, but had not strength 
enough to utter one word. I took one of his hands ; and while I 
bathed it with my tears, unable to pronounce a syllable, he expired, 
as if he had waited for my arrival before he would breathe his last. 

My mother was too well prepared for his death to be immoderately 
afflicted at it; I was perhaps more grieved than she, although my 
father had never given me the least mark of friendship in his life. 
My being his son was a sufficient cause for me to lament him; but I 
also upbraided myself for not having assisted him in his distress ; 
and when I reflected on my hard-heartedness, looked upc. myself as 
a monster of ingratitude, or rather as a downright parricide. My 
uncle, whom I afterwards beheld stretched on a truckle-bed, and in a 
miserable condition, made me feel fresh remorse. All the obligations 
Towed him returned to my memory. “Unnatural son !” said I to 
myself, “contemplate, for thy punishment, the misery of thy parents. 
If thou hadst given them a small share of the superfluity which was 
in thy possession before thou wast imprisoned, they would have 
enjoyed conveniences which the revenue of the prebend Gould not 
2 oe and, perhaps, thou wouldst have prolonged the life of thy 

ather ar 

The unfortunate Gil Perez was become a child again, having lost 
both his memory and judgment. In vain did I press him in my arms, 
with marks of real affection; he seemed insensible of what I did. 
In vain my mother told him that I was his nephew Gil Blas: he 
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looked at me with an unmeaning eve, and made no answer. Even if 
kindred and gratitude had not obliged me to lament an uncle to 
whom I owed so much, I could not have beheld him in a condition 
so worthy of pity without feeling the emotions of compassion. 

All this time Scipio remained in.a melancholy silence, partook of 
my affliction, and through friendship mingled his sighs with mine. 
As I concluded that my mother, after such a long absence, wanted to 
converse with me, and that she might be uneasy at the presence of a 
man whom she did not know, I took him aside, and said, “Go, my 
child ; go, and repose thyself at the inn ; and leave me here with my 
mother, who perhaps will think thee one too many in a conversation 
that will wholly turn on family affairs.” Scipio, rather than put us 
under any restraint, retired; and I actually discoursed with my 
mother the best part of the night. We gave one another a faithful 
account of what had happened to us since my departure from Oviedo : 
she was minute in the detail of those mortifivations she had suffered 
in the families where she had been duenna, and told me an infinite 
number of things on that subject which I was glad my secretary did 
not hear, though he was intrusted with all my secrets. With all the 
respect that I owe to the memory of a mother, I must own that the 
good lady was a little prolix in her narrations ; and she would have 
spared me three-fourths of her history had she suppressed all the 
trivial circumstances of it. She concluded at length, and I began | 
mine. I passed lightly over all my adventures ; but when I came to 
the visit which I received at Madrid from the son of Bertrand Mus- 
cada, the grocer of Oviedo, I enlarged upon that subject. “I own,” said 
I to my mother, “I gave that young man avery bad reception ; who, 
to be revenged, has doubtless drawn a very frightful picture of me.” 
—“Jn that he did not fail,” answered she: “ he told us that he found 
you so gi of the favour of the prime minister, that you scarcely 
deigned to recollect him ; and, when he described our distress, heard 
him with the utmost indifference. As parents,” added she, “ always 
endeavour to find excuses for the behaviour of their children, we 
would not believe that you had such a bad heart. Your arrival at 
Oviedo justifigs our good opinion of you, and your present sorrow is 
a sufficient apology.” 

“You judge too favourably of me,” I replied: “there is a great 
deal of truth in young Muscada’s report. When he visited me, I was 
wholly engrossed by the care of making my fortune ; and the ambi- 
tion that possessed me would not permit me to think of my parents.: 
It must not therefore be wondered at if, in this disposition, I gave an 
unwelcome reception to a man who, accosting me rudely, told me in 
a brutal manner that, hearing I was richer than a Jew, he came to 
advise me fo send you some money, of which you stood in great need : 
he even reproached my indifference for my family in very indecent 
terms. Lwas shocked at his freedom; and, losing patience, pushed 
him by the shoulders out of my'closet. I own I was to blame in this 
rencounter : I ought to have reflected that it was not your fault if the 
grocer wanted manners, and that his advice was not the worse for its 
being brutally delivered. 
= 2¢ 
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“This was what I represented to myself immediately after I had 
sent Muscada about his business. In aut of my anger, the voice of 
Nature aes in your behalf. I recalled all my duty to my parents ; 
and, blushing for shame at having performed it so ill, felt remorse, 
which nevertheless can do me no honour with you, because it was 
soon stifled by avarice and ambition: but having been afterwards 
imprisoned by the king’s order in the tower of Segovia, I fell dan- 
gerously ill, and that happy illness restored your son to you: yes, 
it was my disease and imprisonment that made Nature resume all her 
rights, and entirely detached me from court. I now thirst after 
solitude ; and my sole motive for coming to the Asturias was to en- 
treat you to share with me the sweets of a retired life. If you do not 
refuse my request, I will conduct you to an estate which I have in 
‘the kingdom of Valencia, where we shall live at our ease. You may 
believe I intended to carry my father thither also ; but since Heaven 
has ordained it otherwise, let me have the satisfaction of enjoying 
my mother’s company, and of making amends to her for my past 
neglect by all imaginable care.”—“TI am very much obliged to your 
laudable intention,” said my mother ; ‘and would go without hesita- 
tion, if I saw no objections in the case; but I cannot leave m 
brother (your uncle) in this deplorable condition ; and I am so muc 
used to this country, that I cannot now quit it. However, as the 
thing deserves due consideration, I will think of it at leisure ;: let us 
at present arrange your father’s funeral.”—“ That,” said I, “shall be 
ordered by the young man you saw with me; he is my secretary, 
and has such zeal and understanding, that we may depend upon his 
care.’ : 

Scarcely had I pronounced these words when Scipio returned, it 
being already day ; and asked if we had any occasion for his service 
in our perplexity. I told him that he came very seasonably to receive 
an important order which I had to give. When he knew what the 
business was, “ Enough,” said he; “I have already arranged the 
whole ceremony, and you may trust to my discretion.”—“ Beware,” 
said my mother, “of making a pompous burial; it cannot be too 
modest for my husband, whom all the town knew to he a very indi- 
gent esquire.’—“ Madam,” replied Scipio, “had he been still more 
needy than he was, I would not abate two farthings of the expense ; 
for in this I regard my master only : he has been the Duke of Lerma’s 
favourite, and his father ought to be nobly interred.” 
_ LT approved of my secretary’s design, and even desired him to spare 
no cost : the remains of vanity which I still preserved broke out on 
this occasion. I flattered myself that in being at a great expense 
upon a father who left me no inheritance, I should make the world 
admire my generous behaviour. My mother, for her part; whatever 
modesty she affected, was not ill pleased to see her husband buried 
in splendour. We therefore gave a carte blanche to Scipio, who, with- 
out: loss of time, took all necessary measures for a superb funeral. 

He succeeded but too well, and performed such magnificent obse- 
quies, that he brought the whole city and suburbs on me. All the 
inhabitants of Oviedo, from the highest to the lowest, were shocked 
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at my ostentation, and made remarks on it not at all in my honour. 
“This mushroom minister,” said one, “ has money to bury his father, 
but had none to feed him.”—“He would have done better,” said 
another, “had he succoured his father while he was alive, than to 
honour him so much now that he is dead.” In short, reproaches 
were not spared ; every one had a fling at me. But they did not 
stop here ; they insulted Scipio, Bertrand, and me, as we came out of 
the church, loaded us with revilings, hooted us as we walked along, 
and followed Bertrand to the inn with a shower of stones. 

To disperse the mob that was gathered before my uncle’s house, 
there was a necessity for my mother’s showing herself, and declaring 
that she was perfectly well satistied with my conduct. Some ran to 
the public-house in order to demolish my chaise ; and this they cer- 
tainly would have done if the landlord and his wife had not found 
means to appease their fury, and dissuade them from their design. 

All these affronts, which were the effects of the young grocer’s 
report of me through the city, inspired me with such aversion for my 
townsmen, that I determined speedily to leave Oviedo, where, other- 
wise, I should perhaps have remained a good while. This I plainly 
told my mother, who, being very much mortified at the reception 
which the people had bestowed on me, did not oppose my departure. 
What remained now was only to know how I should dispose of her. 
“Mother,” said J, “since my uncle wants your assistance ] will not 
he you to go with me at present; but as, to all appearance, he 

1as not long to live, you must promise to come to my estate imme- 
diately after his decease. 1 expect this mark of affection from you.” 
—“T will make no such promise,” answered my mother, “ being 
resolved to pass the rest of my days in the Asturias, in perfect inde- 

endence.”—“ Will not you always,” said I, “be mistress in my 

ouse ?”—“ T don’t know,” she resumed ; “ you may fall in love with 
some young girl, and marry her ; then I shall be her mother-in-law ; 
consequently we cannot live together.”—“ You foresee misfortune,” 
said I, “at too great a distance. J have no intention to marry ; but 
if the fancy should strike me, depend upon it, I will oblige my wife 
to be implicgtly submissive to your will.”—“ That is promising too 
much,” replied my mother ; “I should want security from my bonds- 
man; and would not even swear that, in our disputes, you would 
not take the part of your wife rather than mine, how far soever she 
might be in He wrong.” 

“You talk reasonably, madam,” cried my secretary, joining in the 
conversation ; “I am of your opinion, that submissive daughters-in- 
law are very rare. In the meantime, to accommodate matters 
between you and my master, since you are absolutely resolved to 
live in tle Asturias, and he in the kingdom of Valencia, he must 
grant you an allowance of one hundred pistoles, which I shall bring 
hither every year. By these means the mother and son will live 
very happy at the distance of two hundred leagues from one another.” 
The parties concerned approved of the proposal. I paid the first 
year’s annuity in advance, and quitted Ovicdo next morning before 
break of day, that I might not be treated by the populace like 
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another St. Stephen. Such was the reception I met with in my own 
country. An excellent lesson for those people of the common rank, 
who, after having won a fortune abroad, return to the place of their 
nativity, and affect the gentleman of importance, 


CHAPTER XCVI. 


Gil Blas departs for the kingdom of Valencia, and at length arrives 
at Lirias. A description of his house. His reception; with 
an account of the people he found there. 


WE took the road to Leon, afterwards that of Valencia; and, con- 
tinuing our journey by short stages, in ten days we arrived at the 
city of Segorba ; from whence, next morning, we repaired to my 
estate, which is but three leagues distant from it. As we drew near 
this place I was pleased to see my secretary observe, with great 
attention, all the country-seats that presented themselves to his view 
on the right and left ; and when he perceived one of a grand ap- 
pearance, he always pointed to it with his finger, and said, “I wish 
that was our retreat.”—“I don’t know, friend,” said I to him, “ what 
idea thou hast formed of our habitation ; but if thou thinkest that it 
is a magnificent house, like that on some great nobleman’s estate, I 
tell thee beforehand that thou art greatly mistaken. If thou wouldst 
not be the dupe of thine own imagination, represent to thyself the 
small house which Horace enjoyed in the country of the Sabines, 
near the Tiber, and which he received as a present from Mecenas.” 
—‘ Then I must expect to see a cottage !” cried Scipio. ‘ Remember,” 
I replied, “that I have already given thee a very modest description 
of it; and this moment thou mayest thyself judge whether or not I 
am a faithful painter. Cast thy eyes towards the Guadalaviar, and 
observe on its banks, close by that small hamlet, the house consist- 
ing of four little pavilions ; that is my castle.”—“ How the devil!” 
said my secretary with surprise; “that house is a perfect jewel ! 
Besides the noble air that these pavilions give it, it is extremely well 
built, and surrounded by a more charming country than even ,the 
neighbourhood of Seville, which is called, by way of excellence, The 
Terrestrial Paradise. Had we chosen our abode, it gould not have 
been more to my taste : a river waters it with its stream, and a thick 
wood lends its shade, when we are inclined to walk in the middle of 
the day. What an amiable solitude this is! Ah, my dear master ! 
in all appearance, we shall not quit this place in a hurry.”—“I am over- 
joyed,” answered I, “that thou art so well satisfied with ow: asylum, 
which is more agreeable still than you imagine.” Conversing in this 
manner, we approached the house ; the gate of which was thrown open 
as soon as Scipio signified that it was Sefior Gil Blas de Santillane 

who came to take possession of his chateau. At that name, so respected 
by those who heard it pronounced, my chaise was admitted into a 
large court, where I alighted ; then leaning heavily on Scipio, and 
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taking state upon myself, I went into a hall, which I had scarcely 
entered when seven or eight servants appeared. They said they 
came to present their homage to their new master ; that Don Ceesar 
and Don Alphonso de Leyva had chosen them for my service ; one 
in quality of cook, another as cook’s assistant, a third as scullion, a 
fourth as porter, and the rest as lackeys ; with orders to receive no 
money from me, these two noblemen intending to defray all the 
expenses of my housekeeping. Master Joachim, the cook, who was 
the principal spokesman of these domestics, gave me to understand 
that he had laid in a large stock of the best wines in Spain ; and told 
me that as to eating, he hoped a young fellow like him, who had 
been cook six years to the archbishop of Valencia, must know how 
to compose ragouts that would please my palate. “I will,” added 
he, “fall presently to work, and produce a sample of my skill. Take 
a walk, Seifior, while dinner is getting ready ; visit your chateau, and 
see if it be in a habitable condition.” 

I leave the reader to judge whether or not I neglected this visit ; 
and Scipio, still more curious than I, dragged me from room to room. 
We surveyed the whole house from top to bottom ; the least corner 
(as we imagined) did not escape our interested curiosity ; and I had 
everywhere occasion to admire the bounty of Don Cvesar and his son. 
Among other things, I was struck with the appearance of two apart- 
ments, which were as well furnished as they possibly could be with- 
out magnificence ; one of them was hung with Arras tapestry, and 
had in it a bed and chairs of velvet, still very handsome, though made 
while the Moors possessed the kingdom of Valencia. The furniture 
of the other was in the same taste, consisting of hangings made of old 
yellow Genoa damask, with a bed and elbow-chairs of the same stuff, 
adorned with fringes of blue silk. All these effects, which would 
have been little valued in an inventory, appeared there very consider- 
able. After having thoroughly examined everything, my secretary 
and I returned to the hall, where the cloth was laid with two covers. 
We sat down at table, and in a moment was brought in an olla 
pees, so delicious, that we pitied the archbishop of Valencia for 

aving lost tRe cook that composed it. At every morsel we ate, my 
new lackeys presented to us large glasses filled to the brim with a 
Most exquisite wine of La Mancha. Scipio was charmed, but not 
daring to show before them the inward satisfaction that he felt, ex- 
pressed himself to me by eloquent looks ; and I gave him to under- 
stand, by the same language, that I was as well satisfied ashe A 
dish of roast meat, composed of two fat quails, which flanked a leveret 
of an admirable fumet, made us quit the olio, and finish our repast. 
When weghad eaten like two gormandisers, and drank in proportion, 
we got up from table, and walked into the garden, to enjoy a volup- 
tuous szesta* in some cool agreeable place. : 

If my*cretary seemed hitherto satisfied with what he had seen, 
he was still more so when he beheld the garden, which he thought 

* Stesta literally signifies the heat of the day, from noon forwards ; but is here 


used to express the afternoon’s nap enjoyed every day by the inhabitants of hot 
climates, 
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comparable even to that of the Escurial. It is true, Don Cesar, who 
came frequently to Lirias, took pleasure in having it cultivated and 
embellished : the walks well gravelled, and bordered with orange 
trees ; a great basin of white marble, in the middle of which a brazen 
lion vomited out great gushes of water ; the beauty of the flowers, the 
variety of the fruits—all these objects ravished Scipio ; but he was in 
a peculiar manner enchanted with a long walk that led by a gentle 
descent all the way to a farmer’s house, and was shaded by the inter- 
woven boughs of the trees planted on each side. Here we stopped 
to make the eulogium of a place so proper for an asylum against the 
heat of the day ; and sitting down at the root of a young elm, sleep 
re surprised two merry fellows, who had just made such a good 

inner. | 

Two hours afterwards we started up, awakened by the noise of the 
discharge of several carbines, which seemed so near that we were 
frightened. We got up in a hurry, and repaired to the farmer’s 
house, where we found eight or ten peasants, all inhabitants of the 
hamlet, who had scoured and fired their ancient carbines to celebrate 
my arrival; of which they had heard. The greater part of them knew 
me, having seen me more than once at the chateau, in the exercise of 
my stewardship. They no sooner perceived me, than they cried out 
all together, “ Long life to our new master, who is welcome to Lirias !” 
Then they loaded their pieces, and regaled me with a general discharge. 
Treceived them as courteously as I could; preserving my gravity, how- 
ever ; thinking it improper to be too familiar with them. I assured 
them of my protection, and left twenty pistoles among them: this, I 
believe, they did not look upon as the most disagreeable part of my 
behaviour. I afterwards left them at liberty to spend more powder, 
and retired with my secretary into the wood, where we strolled about 
till night, without being tired of beholding the groves, so charming 1s 
the first view of a new property. 

The cook, his assistant, and scullion, had not been idle in the mean- 
time ; they were busy in preparing a repast, even superior to that 
which we had eaten ; and we were actually astonished, when, return- 
ing into the same hall where we had dined, we saw therg place upon 
the table a dish of roasted partridges, with a ragout of rabbit on one 
side, and on the other a capon in ragout. The next course of dainties 
consisted of pig’s ears, poulets marinés, and chocolate cream. We 
drank plentifully of Lucena, and several other sorts of excellent wine; 
and when we found we could drink no more without risking our 
healths, we thought of going to bed. ‘Then my lackeys, taking 
lights, conducted me to the best apartment, where they were very 
officious in undressing me ; but when they had given metmy gown 
and nightcap, I dismissed them ; saying, with a commanding air, 
‘Leave me, gentlemen ; I have no further occasion for you to-night.” 

I sent them all away ; and keeping Scipio for a little conversation, 
asked what he thought of the treatment I received by order of the 
noblemen of Leyva. “In faith !” answered he, “I think you can’t be 
treated better: I only wish that this may last.”—-“TI entertain no 
such wish,” I replied. “It ill becomes me to let my benefactors bear 
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such an expense on my account ; this were to abuse their tie 
besides I can’t endure servants who are paid by another. I should 
not believe myself inmy own house. Neither am I come hither to live 
in so much state: we have no occasion for such a great number of 
domestics ; we want no more than Bertrand, a cook, a scullion, and 
lackey.” Although my secretary would not have been sorry to live 
always at the expense of the governor of Valencia, he did not oppose 
my delicacy in this affair ; but conforming himself to my sentiments, 
approved of the reform I intended to make. This being determined, 
he left me, and retired into his own apartment. 


CHAPTER XCVIL 


He departs for Valencia to visit the noblemen of Leyva, His con- 
versation with them, and the kind reception he met with from 
Seraphina. 


I FINISHED undressing, and went to bed ; where, feeling no inclina- 
tion to sleep, I abandoned myself to reflection. I represented to 
myself the friendship with which the noblemen of Leyva repaid my 
attachment to them ; and, penetrated with those new marks of their 
affection, resolved to go the very next day, and satisfy the longin 
impatience I had of seeing and thanking them for their favours. — i 
likewise enjoyed, by anticipation, the pleasure of seeing Seraphina 
again ; but that pleasure was not pure. I could not, without un- 
easiness, consider, that I must, at the same time, support the looks of 
Dame Lorenga Sephora, who, perhaps, remembering the adventure 
of the box on the ear, would not be overjoyed at sight of -me. 
Fatigued with all these different ideas, ] at length fell asleep, and 
did not wake till after sunrise. 

I was soon afoot ; and, wholly engrossed by my intended journey, 
dressed myself ina hurry. Just as I had done adjusting my dress, my 
secretary cafe into my chamber. “Scipio,” said I, “you see me ready 
to set out for Valencia ; I cannot make too much haste in going to 
salute the noblemen to whom I owe my small fortune: every moment 
that I delay to acquit myself of this duty, seems to accuse me of ingrati- 
tude. As for thee, my friend, I dispense with thy attendance: stay 
here in my absence, and I will come back to thee in eight days.”— 
“Go, sir,” he replied ; ‘“ pay your respects to Don Alphonso, and his 
father, who seem so sensible of your zeal, and grateful for the services 
you haveedone them : persons of quality of that character are so rare 
that they cannot be too much esteemed.” I ordered Bertrand to get 
ready for our departure ; and while he yoked the mules, I drank my 
chocolat®; then I got into my chaise, after having laid injunctions 
upon my people to regard my secretary as my other self, and to obey 
his orders as if they were my own. 

T arrived at Valencia in less than four hours ; and going straight 
to the governor's stables, alighted there, left my equipage, and was 
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conducted to the apartment of that nobleman, who was then with his 
father Don Cesar. I opened the door, and entering without cere- 
mony, accosted him in these words: “It does not become valets to 
send in their names to their masters ; here is one of your old servants 
come to pay his respects.” So saying, I would have kneeled before 
them ; but they hindered me from so doing, and embraced me, one 
after the other, with all the expressions of genuine affection. ‘“ Well, 
my dear Santillane,” said Don Alphonso; “have you been at Lirias 
to take possession of your estate ?”—“ Yes, Sefior,” replied I; “and 
I hope you will give me leave to restore it.”—“ For what reason?” 
said he: “is there anything disagreeable about it that gives you 
disgust ?”—“ Not in itself,” I resumed ; “on the contrary, I am en- 
chanted with it. All that displeases me in it, is to see the cook of 
an archbishop, with three times more servants than ] want ; which 
only serve to put you to an expense equally useless and con- 
siderable.” 

“Tf,” said Don Cesar, “you had accepted the annuity of two 
thousand ducats which we offered at Madrid, we should have been 
contented with giving you the house furnished as it is ; but you know 
you refused the pension ; and we thought we could do no less than 
make you some other recompense.”—“ This is too much,” I replied : 
“vour gencrosity ought to have been confined to the present of the 
estate, which is enough to crown my wishes. But exclusive of your 
cost in maintaining so many people, at a great expense, I declare, that 
these people incommode and plague me: in a word, my lords, take 
back your estate, or allow me to enjoy it according to my own desire.” 
I pronounced these last words with such a determined air, that tho 
father and son, who did not at all intend to lay me under any constraint, 
promised, at length, that I should live as I pee in my own house, 

I thanked them for having granted me that liberty without which 
I could not be happy ; when Don Alphonso interrupted me, saying, 
“My dear Gil Blas, I will introduce you to a lady, who will be over- 
joyed to see you.” With these words he took me by the hand, and 

ed me into the ee of Seraphina, who screamed with joy when 

she saw me. “ Madam,” said the governor, “I believe the arrival of 
our friend Santillane at Valencia is as agreeable to you ¢s to me.”— 
‘He ought to be convinced of it,” answered she: “ time has not made 
me lose the remembrance of the service he did me; and to the grati- 
tude I myself owe him, I add that which I ought to‘have on your 
account.” I told the lady that I was but too well requited for the 
danger I had shared with her deliverers, in exposing my life for her 
sake. After many mutual compliments, Don Alphonso brought me 
back from Seraphina’s apartment, and we rejoined Don Cesar, whom 
we found in an apartment with several persons of quality, who came 
there to dinner. 

All these gentlemen saluted me with great politeness ; exd were 
the more civil to me, because Don Cezesar had told them that I was 
once one of the Duke of Lerma’s principal secretaries. Perhaps, 
likewise, the greater part of them knew that it was by my interest 
Don Alphonso had obtained the government of Valencia ; for every- 
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thing is known. Be that as it will, when we were at table, the new 
cardinal was the whole subject of the discourse. Some gave, or 
affected to give, him great commendations, while others seasoned 
their praise with some severe sneers. 

From hence I concluded that they wished I should enlarge upon 
his eminence, and make them merry at his expense. I had some in- 
clination to disclose my sentiments of him; but I restrained my 
tongue; and this silence made me pass, in the opinion of the com- 
pany, for a man of great discretion. 

After dinner, the guests retired to take their siestas at their own 
home: Don Cesar and his son, seized with the same desire, shut 
themselves up in their apartments; and I, impatient to see a city, 
the beauty of which I had heard so much extolled, went out of the 
governor’s palace with a design to stroll through the streets. At the 
gate | met a man who accosted me in these words, “Sefior de San- 
tillane, give me leave to salute you.” When I asked who he was, “I 
am now,” said he, “Don Cesar’s valet de chambre ; but I was one of 
his lackeys while you were his steward: I made my court to you 
every morning, because you were very kind to me; and I informed 
you of everything that happened in the house. Don’t you remember 
that I one day gavo you the information that the surgeon of the vil- 
lage of Leyva was privately admitted into the chamber of Dame Lo- 
renca Sephora?”—‘T have not forgotten it,” I replied. ‘“ Apropos, 
what is become of that duenna?”—“ Alas!” said he, “after your de- 
parture, the poor creature pined away and died, more regretted by 
Neraphina than by Don Aiphionss. who seemed very little afflicted at 
her death.” 

Don Casar’s valet de chambre having thus informed me of Se- 
phora’s melancholy end, made an apology for having stopped me ; 
and [ continued my walk, sighing at the remembrance of that unfor- 
tunate duenna, and Jamenting her fate, which I imputed to myself ; 
without considering that 1t was more owing to her own cancer than 
to my cruelty. 

T observed with pleasure all that was worth seeing in this city ; the 
marble palace of the archbishop greatly pleased me, as well as the 
fine porticoes*of the exchange ; but a large house which I discerned 
at a distance, and which I saw a great number of ‘people enter, at- 
tracted my attention. I approached it, in order to know the reason 
of such a great eoncourse of men and women ; and was soon satisfied, 
when I read these words, written in gold letters, on a stone of black 
marble placed over the gate, La posada de los representas:* and the 
players advertised in their bill that they would that day, for the first 
time, act a new tragedy composed by Don Gabriel Triaquero. 


The house of the actors—t.e., the theatre, 
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CHAPTER XCVIII. 


Gil Blas goes to the play, where he sees a new tragedy acted. The 
success of that performance, with the public taste of Valencia. 


I STOPPED some minutes at the door, to view the people who went 
in, and observed that they consisted of all ranks. I saw cavaliers of 
a fashionable mien, and richly dressed, and some figures as ordinary 
as the clothes they wore. I perceived ladies of quality alight from 
their coaches, and go to the boxes, which they had ordered to be 
bespoken ; and female adventurers go in with a view of alluring 
dupes. This concourse of all sort of spectators made me desirous of 
increasing the number. Just as I was going to take a ticket, the 
governor and his lady arriving discerned me in the crowd ; and order- 
ing me to be called, carried me into their box, where I placed myself 
behind them, so as to be able to speak to both with ease. I found 
the house full of people from top to bottom, the pit very much 
thronged, and the stage loaded with knights of the three military 
orders. “ Here 1s,” said I to Don Alphonso, “a very numerous assem- 
bly !”—“ You must not be surprised at that,’ answered he: “the 
tragedy to be represented is the composition of Don Gabriel Tria- 
quero, surnamed the fashionable poet. As soon as the play-bills 
advertise a new thing written by that author, the whole city of Va- 
lencia is in a flutter. The men as well as the women talk of nothing 
but this piece ; all the boxes are bespoken ; and on the first day of 
its representation, people are squeezed to death, endeavouring to 
enter, although every place is doubly filled except the pit, which 
they dare not disoblige.” *—“* What madness !” said I to the governor : 
“that eager curiosity of the public, that furious impatience to see 
every new production of Gabriel, gives me a high idea of the poet’s 
genius.” —** Do not judge too hastily,” replied Don Alphonso ; “ one 
must take care not to be prejudiced. The public sometimes blindly 
admires a piece where there are false brilliants, and does not recognise 
its true value till after the representation.” : 

In this part of our conversation the actors appeared, and we left 
off speaking immediately, in order to listen with attention. The ap- 
plauses began with the prologue ; every verse was attended with a 
_brouhaba ! + and at the end of each act there was such a clapping of 
hands that one would have thought the house was falling. After the 
performance they showed me the author, who went from box to box, 
modestly presenting his head for the laurels with which the gentle- 
men and ladies prepared to crown him.t 7 

We returned to the governor's palace, where three or four knights 


* This happened when Voltaire’s Zaire was acted, 1732. aa 

+ A note of applause. 

+t Voltaire is mearit ; he was the first dramatic poet called for by the public to 
receive their applause in person. He was thus summoned after Merope, and ap- 
peared in the Duchess of Villar’s box. The pit then demanded that the duchess 
should embrace the poet. She gave him a kiss, 
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arrived in a little time ; thither also came two old authors, esteemed 
in their way, with a gentleman from Madrid of understanding and 
taste. As they had all been at the play, the whole conversation at 
supper turned upon the new piece. “Gentlemen,” said a knight of 
St. Jago, “ what is your opinion of this tragedy? Do you not call it 
a finished work? sublime thoughts, tender sentiments, manly versi- 
fication, deficient in nothing ; in a word, it is a poem adapted to 
people of taste.”—“ I believe nobody can be of a contrary opinion,” 
said the knight of Alcantara ; “the piece is full of strokes that Apollo 
seems to have dictated, and of situations conceived with infinite art. 
I appeal to this gentleman,” added he, addressing himself to the 
Castilian ; “he seems to.be a connoisseur ; and ll bet he is of my 
sentiment.”—‘ Don’t bet, cavalier,” answered the gentleman with a 
sarcastic smile; ‘‘we do not decide so hastily at Madrid: far from 
judging a piece at its first representation, we distrust its beauties 
while they are in the mouths of the actors ; and how well soever we 
may be affected to the author, suspend our judgment until we have 
read it: and truly it does not always give us the same pleasure upon 
paper that we received from it on the stage. We scrupulously 
examine a poem before we esteem it, without being dazzled by the 
author’s reputation, how great soever it may be. When Lope de 
Vega himself, and Calderon,* produced new pieces, they found in 
their admirers severe judges, who would not raise them to the highest 
point of glory until they judged them worthy of that elevation.” 

“Oh!” cried the knight of St. Jago, “we are not as cautious as 
you. We do not wait until a piece is printed, but at the first repre- 
sentation decide its value. There is not even occasion for our 
listening to it with great attention ; if we knowit to be a production 
of Don Gabriel, that is enough to convince us that it 1s without 
blemish. The works of that poct ought to serve as an epoch for the 
birth of taste: your Lopes and Calderons were but apprentices in com- 
parison of this great master of the stage.” The gentleman who looked 
upon oi and Calderon as the Spanish Sophocles and Euripides, 
was shocked at this rash assertion. He grew warm: “ What dramatic 
sacrilege !” cfied he. “Since you oblige me, gentlemen, to judge, 
like you, from a first representation, I must tell you that 1 am not at 
all satisfied with this new tragedy of your Don Gabriel. Far from 
regarding it as a chef d’ouvre, I find it very defective. It is a poem 
adorned with bfilliant witticisms rather than with solid sense ; three 
parts in four of the verses are bad, or misrhymed ; the characters ill 
conceived and ill supported; and the thoughts are often very 
obscure.” 

The twosauthors who were at table, and who, through a reserve, as 
commendable as rare, had said nothing, for fear of being suspected of 
jealousy, could not help applauding the gentleman’s sentiments with 
their eye8,;*which made me guess that their silence was not so much 
owing to the perfection of the work as to other prudential reasons. 
As for the knights, they began again to praise Don Gabriel, whom 

a Pedro Calderon de la Barca, famous for the excellent comedies he has 
written, 
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they even placed among the gods. This extravagant apotheosis and 
blind idolatry made the Castilian lose all patience ; he lifted up his 
hands to Heaven, and all of a sudden exclaimed in a fit of enthusiasm, 
“Oh, divine Lope de Vega! rare and sublime genius! who has left 
an immense space between thee and all the Gabriels who attempt to 
reach thy excellence ! and you, energetic Calderon! * whose elegant 
softness, ee of epic stiffness, is inimitable, do not fear that your 
altars will be demolished by this new pupil of the muses, who will 
be very lucky if posterity, which you will delight, as you delight the 
present age, should hear his name mentioned.” 

This pleasant gal ae which nobody expected, made the whole 
company laugh. Everybody rose in excellent spirits from table and 
went away. I was conducted by Don Alphonso’s order into an apart- 
ment prepared for me. There I found a good bed, in which my 
worship went to sleep, deploring (like the Castilian gentleman) the 
injustice which ignorant people did to Lope and Calderon. 


CHAPTER XCIX. 


Gul Blas, walking through the streets of Valencia, meetsa friar whom 
he thinks he knows. An account of that friar. 


As Thad not seen the whole city in my first excursion, I went out 
the next day with the intention of taking another walk, and perceived 
in the street a Carthusian friar who, doubtless, was going to transact 
the affairs of his community. He walked with downcast eyes, and 
so devout an air, that he attracted the notice of everybody. As he 
passed close by me, I looked at him with attention, and thought 1 
saw in him Don Raphael, that adventurer who maintains such an 
honourable place in the two first volumes of my Memoirs.t 

I was so much astonished at this meeting, that, instead of accosting 
the monk, I stood immovable some minutes, which gave him time 
to get away from me. “Just heaven!” said I to myself, “were ever 
two faces more alike? What must I think? Can it be Raphael 
indeed? can I doubt that itis he?” I was too curious*to know the 
truth, to remain long where I was. I asked the way to the monastery 
of the Carthusians, whither I instantly repaired, in hopes of seeing 
my man again when he should return, and firmly résolved to stop 
and speak with him. I had no occasion to wait for this : when 
came to the gate of the convent, another face of my acquaintance 
turned my doubts into certainty ; I recollected in the porter my old 
valet Ambrose de Lamela. : 

We were equally surprised to find each other in that place. “Do 
I dream ?” said J, saluting him ; “is it actually one of my friends 
whom I behold?” He could not recall me at first, or feigméd ‘ignor- 
ance of my features, which is most probable ; but, seeing this feint 
was useless, he affected the air of a person who remembers a thing 

* Corneille and Racine are meant. 
+ The first edition was published in four volumes, 
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all of a sudden: “Ah, Sefior Gil Blas!” cried he; “pardon me for 
not remembering you. Since I have lived in this holy place, and 
applied myself to fulfil the duties prescribed by our rules, I lose 
insensibly the remembrance of what I have seen in the world, the 
images of the eye are effaced from my remembrance.” 

‘‘T am sincerely rejoiced,” said I, “to see you, after an absence of 
ten years, in such a reverend dress.”—‘ And I,” he replied, “am 
ashamed to appear in it before a person who has been witness of the 
wicked life I led. This dress incessantly upbraids me. Alas!” added 
he, sighing profoundly, “to be worthy of wearing it, I ought to have 
lived always in innocence.’—‘ By this discourse, with which I am 
charmed,” I resumed, “my dear brother, one may see that you have 
been touched by the finger of the Lord. I repeat the assurance of 
my joy at the occasion ; and long earnestly to hear in what mira- 
culous manner you and Don Raphael have entered into the right way ; 
for Iam persuaded that it was he whom I just now met in the Car- 
thusian habit. Jam sorry that I did not stop him in the street and 
speak to him; and I came here to wait for his return, in order to 
repair my neglect.” 

“You are not mistaken,” said Lamela to me; “it was Don Raphael 
liimself whom you saw ; and as to the detail you desire, here it is. 
After we parted from you, near Segorba, the son of Lucinda and I 
took the road to Valencia, with a design of playing some new trick of 
our profession in that city. One day, by accident, we went into the 
church of the Carthusians, while the monks were singing psalms in 
the choir. We considered them attentively, and experienced that 
even the wicked cannot help honouring virtue. We admired the 
fervour with which they prayed to God, their mortified air, their 
minds detached from the pleasures of the age, as well as the serenity 
that reigned in their countenances, and so well expressed the repose 
of their conscience. 

“While we made these observations, we fell into a reverie that 
became very salutary unto us. We compared our morals with those 
of the good monks, and the difference which we found filled us with 
sorrow and disquiet. ‘ Lamela,’ said Don Raphael to me, when we 
came out of Zhe church, ‘how art thou affected with what we have 
seen? Jor my part, I cannot conceal from thee the anxiety of my 
mind. Iam agitated by emotions hitherto unknown to me ; and, 
for the first tinge of my life, my conscience upbraids me with my 
iniquity. —‘I am in the selfsame disposition,’ answered I ; ‘ the evil 
actions which I have committed, at this instant rise wp against me ; 
and my heart, which was before hardened against repentance, is now 
torn with remorse.’—‘ Ah, dear Ambrose!’ resumed my comrade, 
“we are two wandering sheep, whom the Heavenly Father, through 
pity, intends to bring back into the fold. It is He, my child ! it is 

e who galls us! Let us not be deaf to His voice ; let us renounce 
cheating, qlit the libertinism in which we live, and begin from this 
very day to labour scriously in the great work of our salvation. We 
must spend the rest of our days in this convent, and consecrate them 
to penitence.’ | 
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‘“‘T applauded Raphael’s sentiment,” continued Brother Ambrose ; 
‘“‘and we formed the generous resolution of becoming Carthusians. 
To put this in execution, we addressed ourselves to the father prior, 
who no sooner understood our design, than, in order to prove our 
vocation, he accommodated us with cells, and we were treated like 
monks, during a whole year. We followed the rules with such exact- 
ness and constancy, that we were received among the novices. We 
were so well satisfied with our situation, and so full of ardour, that 
we courageously underwent the toils of the novitiate. We then pro- 
fessed ; after which, Don Raphael, appearing endued with a genius 
for business, was chosen assistant to an old father who was at that 
time solicitor. The son of Lucinda would have rather spent his whole 
time in prayer, but he was obliged to sacrifice his inclination to the 
good of the convent. He acquired such a perfect knowledge of the 
interests of the house, that he was deemed capable of filling the place 
of the old solicitor, who died three years after. Don Raphael actually 
exercises that employment at present, and acquits himself in it to the 
great satisfaction of all our fathers, who praise his conduct very much 
in the administration of our temporalities. That which is most sur- 
prising is, that, in spite of the care of collecting our revenues, with 
which he is invested, he seems engrossed by eternity alone; and 
when his business leaves him a moment to himself, he employs it in 
the most profound meditation. Ina word, he is one of the holiest 
monks in our monastery.” 

In this place I interrupted Lamela with a transport of joy, that I 
expressed at the sight of Raphael, who arrived. “There,” cried I, 
t hei is the holy solicitor, for whom I waited so impatiently!” At 
the same time I ran up, and embraced him. He received my saluta- 
tion with a good grace : and, without discovering the least surprise 
at meeting, said to me with a voice full of sweetness, “ God be praised, 
Sefior de Santillane! God be praised for the pleasure I have in seeing 
you! ”—“ Truly,” I replied, “my dear Raphael, I share as much as 
possible in your happiness. Brother Ambrose has recounted to me 
the history of your conversion, and I was charmed with the narration. 
What an advantage you both have, my friends, in being able to flatter 
yourselves, that you are of the small number of the elect, who will 
one day enjoy eternal felicity !” 

“Two wretches, such as we are,” resumed the son of Lucinda with 
an air of great humility, “ ought not to conceive such hopes ; but the 
repentance of sinners makes them find favour with the Father of 
Mercy. And you, Sefior Gil Blas,” added he, “do not you also think 
of deserving pardon for the offences you have committed? What 
business brings you to Valencia? Do you unhappily fill some 
dangerous employment in this place?”—“ No, thank God!” I re- 
plied ; “since I quitted the court I have led the life of an honest 
man. Sometimes, at an estate I have somo leagues from hence, I 
enjoy the pleasures of the country ; and sometimes I come to make 
merry with the governor of Valencia, who is my friend, and one 
whom you both know perfectly well.” 

Then I recounted the history of Don Alphonso de Leyva, to which 
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they listened with attention ; and when I told them that I had carried 
from that nobleman to Samuel Simon the three thousand ducats 
which we had stolen from him, Lamela interrupted me, and address- 
ing himself to Raphael, “ Father Hilary,” said he, “at that rate, the 
merchant has no cause to complain of a robbery for which he has 
received restitution with usury ; and we ought to have quiet con- 
sciences on that article.”—“ Really,” said the solicitor, “Brother 
Ambrose and I, before we entered this convent, sent privately fifteen 
hundred ducats to Samuel Simon by a worthy clergyman, who took 
the trouble of going to Xelva in order to make that restitution ; so 
much the worse for Samuel, if he was capable of touching that sum, 
after having been reimbursed of the whole by Sefior de Santillane.” 
—“ But,” said I to them, “are you sure that your fifteen hundred 
ducats were faithfully remitted to him ?”—“ Questionless,” cried Don 
Raphael ; “I will answer for the clergyman’s ee as much as 
for my own.”— “And I will join in the security,” said Lamela ; “he 
is a holy priest, used to these sorts of commissions, and has had, for 
things deposited in his hands, two or three lawsuits, which he gained 
with costs.”—“ That being the case,” replied I, “we must not doubt 
that the restitution was made with scrupulous fidelity.” 

Our conversation lasted some time longer; then we parted, the 
monks exhorting me to have always the fear of the Lord before my 
eyes ; and I recommending myself to their devout prayers. I went 
immediately to find Don Alphonso. “ You will never guess,” said I 
to him, “with whom I have had a long conversation! I have just 
parted with two venerable Carthusians of your acquaintance ; one 
called Father Hilary, and the other Brother Ambrose.”—“ You are 
mistaken,” answered Don Alphonso ; “1 know not any Carthusians.” 
—“ Pardon me,” I replied ; “you saw at Xelva Brother Ambrose, 
commissary, and J*ather Hilary, secretary to the Inquisition.”— 
“ Good Heaven !” cried the governor with surprise ; “is it possible 
that Raphael and Lamela are become Carthusians ?”—“ Yes, indeed,” 
said I; “‘they have been professed monks some years. The first 1s 
solicitor, and the other porter of the convent. One is master of the 
strong box, and the other of the door.” 

Don Ceesar’s son mused some minutes ; then shaking his head, 
“Mr, Commissary of the Inquisition and his secretary,” said he, “are, 
in my opinion, bent upon playing some new farce here.”—‘' That 
may be,” answered I. “For my own part, having conversed with 
them, I judge more favourably of their intentions. It is true we 
cannot dive into the heart ; but, in all appearance, they are two con- 
verted sinners.” —“ That may be,” resumed Don Alphonso ; “there 
have been many libertines who, after having scandalised the world by 
their irrégularities, shut themselves up in cloisters to perform a 
rigorous penance, and I wish our two monks may not be of that sort.” 
— “Why should they not?” said I: “they have voluntarily embraced 
a monastic life, and have already lived a long time like good friars.” 
“You may say what you please,” replied the governor ; “I don’t 
like the convent’s cash-box being in the hands of that same 
Father Hilary, whose integrity I cannot help distrusting. When I 
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remember that fine detail he gave us of his adventures, I tremble for 
the Carthusians. I would willingly believe with you that he has 
taken the habit from a very gis motive, but the sight of the cash 
may awaken his cupidity. reformed drunkard should never be 
left in a cellar.” 

The suspicion of Don Alphonso was fully justified in a few days. 
Father Solicitor and Brother Porter disappeared with the cash. This 
piece of news, which was immediately spread all over the city, afforded 
shea mirth to the wits, who always rejoice at the misfortunes which 

appen to endowed monks. As for the governor and me, we pitied 
the Carthusians, without boasting of our acquaintance with the two 
apostates. 


CHAPTER C. 


Gil Blas returns to his chateau of Lirias; hears an agreeable piece of 
news from Scipio; and makes a reform in his housekeeping. 


I sPENT eight days at Valencia in the highest socicty, living among 
counts and marquises. Plays, balls, concerts, entertainments, conver- 
sations with the ladies—all these amusements I enjoyed by the favour 
of the governor and his wife, to whom I paid my court so successfully, 
that when I set out for Lirias they were sorry to part with me. They 
even obliged me to promise that I would divide my time between 
them and my solitude ; and it was agreed that I should live at Va- 
lencia in the winter, and spend the summer at my own house. This 
convention being made, my benefactors gave me liberty to go and 
enjoy their favours. I took then the road to Lirias, very well satis- 
fied with my journey. 

Scipio, who impatiently expected my return, was overjoyed at seeing 
me ; and I redoubled his pleasure by a faithful report of all that had: 
happened tome. “And thou, my friend,” said I to him afterwards, 
“how didst thou spend the day in my absence? Didst thou divert 
thyself agreeably ?”—‘ As well,” answered he, “as a servant could, to 
whom nothing is so dear as the presence of his master. I,have walked 
all over our small territories. Sometimes seated on the brink of that 
fountain which is in our wood, I took pleasure in contemplating the 
beauty of its waters, which are as pure as those of the sacred foun- 
tain that makes the vast forest of Albunea echo with its noise; and 
sometimes, stretched at the root of a tree, heard the linnets and the 
nightingales sing. In short, I have hunted, I have fished, and what 
gave me more satisfaction than all other amusements, I have read 
several books as useful as entertaining.” ry 

I interrupted my secretary with precipitation, to ask where he 
found these books. “ I found them,” said he, ‘“‘in a handsome library, 
which Master Joachim showed me in this chateau.”—“ Ha! in what 
part,” said I, “can this pretended library be? Did we not visit the 
whole house on the first day of our arrival ?”—“So you imagined,” 
answered he; “but you must know we went over three pavilions 
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only, and forgot the fourth, where Don Cesar when he came to 
Lirias usually employed a part of his time in reading. There are in 
this library exceeding good books left for you, as an assured enter- 
tainment when our gardens, stripped of their flowers, and our woods 
‘of their leaves, shall have nothing left to amuse us. The noblemen 
of Leyva have not done things by halves, but provided food for the 
mind as well as for the body.” 

This news caused me true joy. I followed him into the fourth 
avilion, which presented a very agreeable scene. I beheld a cham- 
er, which from that hour I destined to be my apartment, as it had 

been Don Ceesar’s. The bed of that nobleman was still there, together 
with all the rest of the furniture; that is, a tapestry with figures 
representing the rape of the Sabines by the Romans. From this room 
I went into a closet, surrounded with low presses filled with books, 
over which appeared the portraits of all our kings. There was also 
close by, a window from whence we had a view of a most delightful 
country, and an ebony bureau standing before a large sofa, covered 
with black morocco. But I bestowed my chicf attention upon the 
library, which was composed of volumes on philosophy, poetry, his- 
tory, and a great number of romances on the subject of knight- 
errantry. I concluded that Don Cesar loved this last kind of writ- 
ing, since he had made such plentiful provision of it. I must confess, 
to my shame, that I was no less pleased with these productions, 
notwithstanding all the extravagances which they contained ; whether 
it was owing to my being at that time not a very thoughtful reader, 
or that Spaniards in general are too much captivated by the mar- 
vellous. f will say, nevertheless, in my justification, that 1 took more 
peru in reading sprightly books of morality ; and that Lucian, 
orace, and Erasmus became my favourite authors. 

“ My friend,” said I to Scipio, when I had surveyed mylibrary, “here 
is amusement indeed ; but our present business is to retrench our 
housekeeping.” —“ I will spare you that task,” answered he. “ Dur- 
ing your absence [ have studied your people, and now may boast of 
knowing them perfectly well. Let us begin with Master Joachim, 
who, [ belieye, 1s a complete rogue. I do not doubt that he was 
turned out ef the archbishop’s service for having committed arith- 
metical blunders in his accounts. Nevertheless, we must keep him 
for two reasons: the first is, because he is a good cook, and the 
second, because I shall always have an eye over him: I will be a spy 
upon his actions, and he must be supernaturally cunning if he be 
able to deceive me. I have already told him that you intended to 
dismiss three-fourths of your servants, news that I remarked gave 
him pain ; and he assured me that, feeling an inclination to serve 

ou, he Would, rather than leave the house, be contented with the 
alf of his present wages, a circumstance which makes me suspect 
that there,is some girl in the village from whom he would not 
willingly part. As for the cook’s assistant,” added he, “he is a 
drunkard ; and the porter an insolent fellow, for whom we have not 
the’ least occasion, any more than for the keeper; I can easily fill 
the place of this last, as I will show you to-morrow, since we have 
*2D 
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here guns, powder, and shot. With regard to the lackeys, there is 
one of them from Arragon, seemingly a good lad, him we will keep ; 
the rest are such rogues, that I would not advise you to detain them, 
even if you wanted a hundred valets.” | : 

After having maturely deliberated on this affair, we resolved to 
keep the cook, scullion, and Arragonian footman, and to rid ourselves 
honourably of the rest. This was executed that very day, by means 
of some pes which Scipio took from the strong box, and divided 
among them by my order. When we had made this reformation, we 
established a certain order in the house, regulated the office of each 
domestic, and began to live at our own expense. I would have been 
contented with a frugal ordinary, but my secretary, who loved ragouts 
and dainties, was not the man to leave Master Joachim’s skill unem- 
ployed. He kept him so well at work, that our dinners and suppers 
might have served a company of Bernardine monks, 


CHAPTER CI. 
The amours of Gul Blas and the fair Antonia. 


Two days after my return from Valencia to Lirias, Basil the labourer, 
my farmer, came in the morning to ask leave to present Antonia his 
daughter, who, he said, wanted to have the honour of saluting her 
new master. I told him that it would give me great pleasure. He 
went out, and returned soon after with the fair Antonia: I think I 
may give that epithet to a girl of sixteen or eighteen years, who, 
with the most regular features, possessed the fairest complexion and 
finest eyes in the world. ‘Though she was clad only in a serge dress, 
her rich figure and majestic carriage, and graces that do not always 
accompany youth, dignified the simplicity of her dress. She wore 
no cap on her head; her hair was tied up behind with a knot of 
flowers in the manner of the Lacedamonian women. When she 
entered my chamber, I was as much struck with her ‘eauty as the 
knights of Charlemagne’s court with the charms of Afigelica, when 
that princess appeared before them. Instead of receiving Antonia 
with ease, and saying kind things to her; instead of congratulatin 

the father on his happiness in having such a charming daughter, 

stood confounded, astonished, and mute; I could not utter a single 
word. Scipio, who perceived my disorder, dl sey in my behalf, and 
gave the praises that I ought to have uttered to this lovely creature. 
As for her, not dazzled by my appearance in my dressing-gown and 
nightcap, she saluted me without embarrassment, and made me a 
compliment which, though very common, enchanted me. In the mean- 
time, while my secretary, Basil, and his daughter were eanployed in 
mutual civilities, I recollected myself; and to make amends for the 
stupid silence I had hitherto kept, passed from one extremity to 
another, launched out into gallant discourse, and spoke with so much 
vivacity that I alarmed Basil, who, looking upon me already as 4 
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man who would put everything in practice to seduce Antonia, went 
out of my apartment with her in a hurry, resolved to withdraw her 
from my eyes for ever. 

Scipio, seeing himself alone with me, said with a smile, “ Sefior de 
Santillane, here is another resource against the tedious hours. I did 
not know that your farmer had such a handsome daughter, having 
never before seen her, though I have been twice at her father’s house: 
he must be at great pains to conceal her; and I commend his care. 
Egad, she’s a delicate morsel! But,” added he, “I believe I need 
not say so to you, who were dazzled by her at first sight.”—“T don’t 
deny it,” answered I. “Ah! my child, I oven I saw a celestial 
being. She inflamed me with love all of a sudden, and pierced my 
heart with an arrow swift as lightning.” 

“T am ravished,” replied my secretary, “to learn that you are at 
last in love. You wanted a mistress to make you enjoy perfect hap- 
piness in your solitude. Thank Heaven! you have now all sorts of 
conveniences! I know,” continued he, “that we shall have some 
difficulty in deceiving the vigilance of Basil; but leave that to me. 
I undertake, in three days, to procure for you a private interview with 
Antonia.”—* Mr. Scipio,” said I, “ perhaps you might not be able to 
keep your promise, whatever talent you may have for amorous nego- 
tiations ; and I am not desirous of testing your skill. I have no 
intention to tempt the virtue of the girl, who seems to deserve that I 
should entertain other sentiments of her. Wherefore, far from exact- 
ing of your zeal that you should assist me in dishonouring her, I am 
resolved, by your mediation, to espouse her, provided her heart is not 
engaged to another.”—“I did not expect,” said he, “to see you take 
such a sudden resolution to marry. Most country gentlemen in your 

lace would not deal so honourably; they would never entertain 
egitimate views with regard to Antonia, until they had tried others 
to no purpose. But, however,” added he, “don’t imagine that I con- 
demn your love; on the contrary, I greatly approve of it. Your 
farmer’s daughter deserves the honour you intend for her, if she can 
bestow upon you a heart free and sensible of your generosity. This I 
must inform byselt of to-day, in a conversation with her father, and 
perhaps with herself.” 

My confidant, who was a punctual man in performing his promises, 
then went privately to visit Basil ; and in the evening came to see 
me in my closet ; where I waited for him with impatience mingled 
with fear. He had a gay air from which I drew a happy augury. 
“If I may believe,” said 1, “that smile on thy face, thou comest to 
signify that I shall soon enjoy my wish.”—“ Yes, my dear master,” 
he replied » “ everything is propitious to you. I have had a conversa-. 
tion with Basil and his daughter, to whom I declared your intention. 
The father is overjoyed to hear you design to be his son-in-law ; and: 
I can assur you, that you are very much to Antonia’s taste.”-—“ Oh 
Heaven !” cried I in a transport of joy ; “what! am I so happy as 
to please that lovely creature ?”—‘“ Doubtless,” he resumed. “She 
already loves you. I have not, indced, drawn that confession from: 
her mouth ; but I am convinced of her passion, by the gaiety she 
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discovered when she understood your design. Nevertheless,” added 
he, “you have a rival.”—“ A rival !” cried I, changing colour. “You 
need not be much ‘alarmed,” said he; “that rival will not rob you of 
the heart of your mistress ; he is no other than Master Joachim, your 
cook.”— Ah! the hang-dog !” said I, bursting into a fit of laughter : 
“this was his reason for showing such reluctance to quit my service.” 
—“The very same,” answered Scipio. “He some days ago demanded 
Antonia in marriage, and met with a polite refusal.”—*“ With defer- 
ence to thy better advice,” I resumed, “ methinks it will be proper to 
rid ourselves of the rogue, before he can get notice that I intend to 
marry Basil’s daughter ; a cook, thou knowest, is a dangerous rival.” 
—‘ You are in the right,” replied my confidant: “we must clear the 
house of him as a precaution. IJ will give him warning to-morrow 
morning before he begins to ae ans then you shall have nothing 
to fear either from his sauces or his love. I am sorry, however, to 
lose such an excellent cook ; but I sacrifice my ica to your safety.” 
—‘“ Thou needest not regret him so much,” said 1: “the loss is not 
irreparable. I will send to Valencia for a cook as good ashe.” And 
indeed I wrote immediately to Don Alphonso, telling him that I 
wanted a cook; and the very next day he sent one who consoled 
Scipio at once. 

Although the zealous secretary had told me that he perceived An- 
tonia was pleased in her heart with the conquest which she had made 
of her master, I durst not depend upon his report, being apprehensive 
that he might have been deceived by false appearances. To be more 
certain of the matter, 1 resolved to speak in person to the fair An- 
tonia: and, repairing to Basil’s house, confirmed what my ambassador 
had told him. That honest peasant, a man of frankness and simplicity, 
having heard my design, assured me that he would bestow his daugh- 
ter upon me with the utmost satisfaction. ‘“ But,” added he, “don’t 
think that it is on account of your being Jord of the manor. Were 

ou still no more than the steward of Don Cesar and Don Alphonso, 

would prefer you to all the other suitors who present themselves. I 
have always had a regard for you ; and what gives me the most concern 
is, that Antoniacannot bring you a largefortune.”—“I aslenothing with 
her,” said I; “her person is all the wealth to which I asjfire.”—* Your 
most humble servant !” cried he ; “that is not my intention. Iam not 
a beggar, as to marry an daughter in that manner. Basil de Bueno- 
trigo 1s In a condition, thank God, to give her a dowry’; and for every 
dinner : you bestow upon her, she shall afford a supper to you. In 
a word, the rent of your estate, which is but five hundred ducats, 
shall amount to a thousand by virtue of this marriage.” 

“You shall do in that as you please, my dear Basil,” ,[ replied ; 
“we shall have no disputes about interest: and now that we are 
agreed, the sole business is to obtain the consent of your daughter.” 
—“You have mine,” said he, “and that is enough.”—#Not alto- 

ether,” answered I; “if yours is necessary, hers is so too.”—“ Hers 
epends upon me,” said he: “I would fain see her refuse !”—“ An- 
tonia,” I resumed, “submissive to parental authority, is ready, with- 
out doubt, to obey you implicitly ; but I don’t know if she can do it 
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upon this occasion without reluctance ; and if she can’t, I should never 

be consoled for having made her unhappy ; in short, it is not enough 
for me to obtain her hand of you, unless her heart goes to the bargain.” 
—‘ By’r lady,” said Basil, “I don’t understand all this philosophy : 
speak yourself to Antonia, and you shall see, if I am not mistaken, 
that she desires no better than to be your wife.” So saying, he called 
his daughter, and left me alone with her for a minute or two. 

That I might enjoy the precious opportunity, I came to the point at 
once. “Fair Antonia,” said I, “determine my fate. Although I have 
your father’s consent, don't think that I intend to avail myself of it, 
in doing violence to your inclination. Charming as it is, 1 renounce 
the possession of you, if you say that I must owe it to your obe- 
dience only.”—“ That is what I will not say,” answered Antonia, 
blushing slightly : “your addresses are too agreeable to give me pain ; 
and, instead of murmuring, I approve of my father’s choice. I don’t 
know,” continued she, “ whether I do well or ill in talking thus ; but 
if you were disagreeable to me, I should be frank enough to own it ; 
why then may I not say the contrary with the same freedom ?” 

At these words, which I could not hear without being charmed, I 
kneeled before Antonia; and, in the excess of my joy, seizing one of 
her fair hands, kissed it with the utmost tenderness and passion. 
“ My dear Antonia,” said I, “I am enchanted with your frankness : 
continue the same unconstrained behaviour ; and, as you speak to 
your husband, disclose your whole soul to his view. May I then 
flatter myself that you will be pleased to see your fortune joined to 
mine?” Basil coming in at that instant, hindered me from procced- 
ing. ao alia to know his daughter’s answer, and ready to scold 
had she shown the least aversion for me, “ W ell,” said he, “are you 
satisfied with Antonia ?”—“ I am so well satisfied with her,” answered 
I, “that I will, this very moment, go and make preparations for my 
marriage.” So saying, [ took my leave of the father and daughter, 
to go and consult with my secretary on the subject. 


CHAPTER CI. 


The manner in which the nuptials of Gil Blas and the fair Antonia 
were celebrated ; and the rejowcings with which they were attended. 


AuttHoucH I was under no necessity of obtaining the permission of 
the noblemen of Leyva to my marriage, Scipio and I concluded that 
we could net, in honour, omit imparting to them my design of mar- 
rying Basil’s daughter, and of asking their consent, out of good 
manners. 

I set out 4mmediately for Valencia, where they were as much sur- 
aie to see me as to hear the cause of my journey. Don Cesar and 

is son, having seen Antonia more than once, congratulated me on 
my choice. Don Capsar especially complimented me upon it with such 
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vivacity, that if I had not believed him to be a man quite weaned 
from certain amusements, I should have suspected that he had gone 
sometimes to Lirias to see his farmer’s daughter, rather than to visit 
his own house. If I had yielded to my natural jealousy, I might have 
made disagreeable reflections on the subject ; but I did not, so much 
confidence had I in the prudence of my betrothed. Seraphina, after 
having assured me that she would always bear a large part in all that 
concerned me, said she had heard a very good character of Antonia : 
“But,” added she, with a satirical look, as if she reproached me for 
the indifference with which I repaid Sephora’s passion, “if I had not 
heard her beauty extolled, 1 should depend upon your taste, the deli- 
cacy of which I know.” 

Don Ceesar and his son not only approved of my marriage, but de- 
clared that they would defray the whole expense of it. ‘‘Go back to 
Lirias,” said they, “and make yourself easy, until you hear from us. 
Make no preparations for your nuptials, but leave that to our care.” 
In compliance with their desire, I returned to my house, and made 
Basil and his daughter acquainted with the intention of our patrons. 
We waited their orders as patiently as we could. During eh days, 
however, we received none: but, to make amends, on the ninth, a 
coach and four arrived full of mantua-makers and rich stuffs for the 
bride’s clothes, and escorted by several men in livery mounted on mules. 
One of them brought a letter for me, from Don Alphonso, informing 
me that he would be at Lirias next day, with his father and his wife, 
and that the ceremony of my marriage should be celebrated on the 
day following by the Grand Vicar of Valencia. Accordingly, Don 
Ceesar, his son, and Seraphina, did not fail to arrive with that cler- 
gyman, all four together, in a coach and six, preceded by another 
drawn by four horses, in which were Seraphina’s women, and followed 
by the governor’s guards. 

My lady governess had scarcely arrived, when she expressed the 
utmost impatience to see Antonia, who, on her part, no sooner under- 
stood that Seraphina was alighted, than she ran to salute her and 
kissed her hand with such a good grace, that all the company admired 
her. “ Well, madam,” said Don Cesar to his daughter-in-law, “what 
do you think of Antonia? Could Santillane have made’a better 
choice ?”—‘“‘ No, indeed,” replied Seraphina; “they are worthy of 
each other ; and ‘I don’t doubt that their union will be perfect 
eels In short, every one praised the bride: and,if she was muc 
applauded in her country garb, everybody was charmed with her 
when she appeared in a richer dress. Her air was so noble, and her 
Benor neh so easy, that one would have thought she had never worn 
any other. 

The moment being arrived in which propitious Hymenwas to join 
my fate to hers, Don Alphonso, taking me by the hand, led me to the 
altar, while Seraphina did the same honour to the bride, In this 
order we repaired to the village chapel, where the vicar attended to 
marry us ; and that ceremony was performed amidst the acclamations 
of the inhabitants of Lirias, and all the rich farmers in the neighbour- 
hood, whom Basil had invited to Antonia’s wedding, with their 
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daughters, dressed in ribands and flowers, meus tabors in their 
hands. We then returned to my house; where, by the care of Scipio, 

who was contriver of the feast, we found three tables covered, one 

for the noblemen, another for their attendants, and the third, which 

was the largest, for the rest of the guests. Antonia sat at the first, 

by desire of the lady governess ; I did the honours of the second ; 

and Basil took care of the third. As for Scipio, he did not sit, but 

went from one table to another, employing himself in serving and 

satisfying every individual. 

As the entertainment was prepared by the governor's cooks, it 
could not fail of being complete. The good wines, of which Master 
Joachim had made ample provision, were drank with profusion ; the 
guests began to wax warm, and mirth and jollity reigned, when we 
were, all of a sudden, nies by an incident that alarmed me. 
My secretary being in the hall, where I sat at table with the principal 
officers of Don Alphonso and Seraphina’s women, fell suddenly with- 
out sense or motion. I ran to his assistance, and while I was busied 
in bringing him to himself again, one of the women fainted away 
also. All the company concluded that there must be some mystery 
in this double swooning, as indeed there was, which im a little time 
was explained ; for soon after Scipio recovered his senses, and said 
softly to me, “ Why should the happiest of your days be the most 
disagrecable of mine! It is impossible for one to shun his destiny,” 
sii he ; “I have found my wife in the person of one of Seraphina’s 
maids,’ 

“What do I hear!” cried I; “that is not possible! what, art thou 
the husband of the lady who was taken ill at the same time with 
thee ?”—“ Yes, sir,” he replied, “I am her husband ; and Fortune, I 
swear, could not play me a more villanous trick than that of bringing 
her to my view.”—“ I don’t know, my friend,” said I, “what reason 
thou hast to complain of thy wife ; but, whatever cause she may have. 
given thee, pray constrain thyself; if thou lovest me, do not disturb 
this entertainment by showing thy resentment.”—“ You shall be 
satisfied with my behaviour,” replied Scipio, “and see whether or not 
I can dissemble.” 

So saying’ he went up to his wife, who, by the assistance of her 
companions, was also recovered, and embracing her with the appear- 
ance of as much passion as if he had been ravished to see her again, 
“ Ah, my dear Beatrice!” said he, “ Heaven unites us again, after ten 
years of separation: oh, happy moment for me!”—“I don’t know,” 
answered his wife, “ whether or not you feel any joy in meeting me 
here ; but this I am certain of, I gave you no just cause to abandon 
me. What! you found me one night with Sefor Don Fernando de 
Leyva, who was in love with my mistress Julia, and whose passion I 
assisted ; and you took it in your head that I listened to him, at the 
expense af your and my honour; thereupon jealousy turned your 
brain, you quitted Toledo, and fled from me as from a monster, with- 
out deigning to come to an explanation! Which of us two, if you 
please, has the most reason to complain ?”—‘“ You, to be sure,” replied 

Scipio. “ Yes, doubtless,” said she. “Don Fernando, soon after 
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your departure from Toledo, married Julia, with whom I stayed as 
long as she lived ; and since we are robbed of her, by an untimel 
death, I have been in the service of my lady her sister, who, as well 
as her women, can answer for the purity of my morals.” ; 

My secretary, at this discourse, the falsity of which he could not 
prove, behaved as became him. “Once more,” said he to his wife, 
“T own my fault, and ask pardon before this honourable assembly.” 
Then, interceding for him, I begged that Beatrice would forget what 
was passed ; assuring her that, for the future, her husband’s sole 
study should be to give her satisfaction. She yielded to my entreaty, 
and the whole company applauded their re-union ; for the better 
celebration of which they were made to sit by one another, their 
health was toasted, everybody complimented them, and the feast 
seemed to have been made rather on account of their reconciliation 
than of my nuptials. : 

The third table was the first forsaken. The young peasants got up 
to dance with the country maids, who, by the noise of their tabors, 
soon brought the company from the other rooms, and inspired them 
with the desire of following their example. Everybody was now in 
motion ; the governor's officers began to dance with the attendants of 
my lady governess ; the noblemen themselves mingled in the diver- 
sion. Don Alphonso danced a saraband with Seraphina. Don Ceasar 
performed one with Antonia, who came afterwards and took me out, 
acquitting herself very well, considering that she had only received a 
few lessons in dancing in the house of a relation, who was the wife 
of a citizen of Albarazin. As for me, who, as I have said, had 
Icarned in the house of the Marchioness of Chaves, the assembly 
looked upon me as a great dancer. With regard to Beatrice and 
Scipio, they preferred a private conversation to dancing, and gave 
each other an account of, what had happened to them since their 
parting; but they were interrupted by Seraphina, who, being informed 
of their meeting, sent for them to express her joy at their reconcilia- 
tion. ‘My children,” said she, “on this day of rejoicing, it is an 
addition to my satisfaction, to see you restored to each other. Friend 
Scipio, [ give you back your spouse, and protest to you, that her 
conduct has always been. irreproachable : you may live kere happily 
together ; and you, Beatrice, attach yourself to Antonia, and be as 
much devoted to her, as your husband is to Sefior de Santillane.” 
Scipio, after this, could not help looking upon his wefe as another 
Penelope, and promised to treat her with all imaginable affection. 

The young peasants and their partners having danced all day 
retired to their houses ; but the festival was continued at the chateau, 
where a magnificent supper was prepared ; and when it was time to 
go to rest, the grand vicar blessed the nuptial bed: Serafhina un- 
dressed the bride, and the noblemen of Leyva did me the same 
honour. What was merry enough, the officers of Don Alpkonso, and 
the ladies of the governess, took it in their heads to perform the same 
ceremony to Beatrice and Scipio : who, to make the scene more comi- 
cal, very gravely allowed themselves to be undressed and put to bed, 
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CHAPTER CIIL. 


What followed the marriage of Gul Blas and the fair Antonia. 
The beginning of Scipro’s History. 


On the very next day after my marriage, the lords of Leyva returned 
to Valencia, after having given me a thousand new marks of friend- 
ship ; so that my secretary and I remained in the house, with our 
wives and servants only. 

The care which both of us took to please the ladies was not inef- 
fectual ; in a little time, I inspired my wife with as much love for me 
as I had for her; and Scipio caused his spouse to forget the sorrows 
which he had made her suffer. Beatrice, who had a pliant, obliging 
temper, easily insinuated herself into the favour and gained the con- 
fidence of her new mistress. In short, we agreed, all four, to admira- 
tion, and began to enjoy a state worthy of envy. All our days glided 
away in the most agreeable amusements. Antonia was naturally 
grave, but Beatrice and I were very gay ; and had we been otherwise, 
Scipio's presence was enough to keep off melancholy. He was an 
incomparable fellow for society, one of those comical creatures whose 
appearance alone can make a company merry. 

One day, when we had taken a whim after dinner to go and enjoy 
a siesta in the most agreeable part of the wood, my secretary was in 
such a good humour, that he banished all desire of sleeping by his 
merry discourse. “ Hold thy tongue, friend,” said I; “or if thou art 
resolved to keep us from taking our nap, entertain us with some story 
worthy our attention.” 

“With all my heart, sir,” answered he: “shall I recount the history 
of King Pelagius” ?*—“ I would rather hear thy own,” I replied ; “but 
that 1s a pleasure thou hast not thought proper to give me since we 
lived together, nor ever will, I suppose.”—‘‘ And what is the reason ?” 
said he. “If I have not recounted my own history, it was because 
you never expressed the least desire to hear it: it is not, therefore, 
my fault that you are ignorant of my adventures ; and if you are in 
the least copes to know them, I am ready to satisfy your curiosity.” 
Antonia, Beatrice, and I, took him at his word, and disposed ourselves 
in order to hear his narration, which could not fail to have a good 
effect, either by diverting, or lulling us to sleep. 

‘Had it depended upon me,” said Scipio, “I should have been the 
son of some grandee, or knight of Alcantara at least; but as one 
does not choose his own father, you must know that mine was an 
honest soldier of the Holy Brotherhood, Torribio Scipio by name. 
While he was travelling to and fro on the highway, where his pro- 
fession obliged him almost always to be, he met by accident one day, 
between, Cuenga and Toledo, a young gipsy whom he thought very 

* Pelagius reigned in the eighth century, and was some time in subjection to 
the Saracens; but putting himself at the head of the Christians, and being de- 
clared king, took arms against the infidels whom he vanquished, and laid the 
foundation of the kingdom of Jeon in which he reigned twenty years. He is 
the hero of Spanish romance, 
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handsome. She was alone on foot, and carried her whole fortune in 
a kind of knapsack on her back. ‘Where are you going, my dear?’ 
said he to her, softening his voice which was naturally rough. 
‘Sefior Cavalier,’ answered she, ‘I am going to Toledo, where I hope 
to gain an honest livelihood in some shape or other.’-—‘ That is a 
laudable intention,’ he resumed, ‘and I don’t doubt that you have 
more strings than ‘one to your bow.’—‘ Yes, thank God !’ said she, ‘I 
have more talents than one ; I can make pomatums and essences for 
the ladies ; I tell fortunes ; turn the sieve to find things that are 
lost ; and show all that people want to see in a glass or mirror.’ 
“Torribio, concluding that such a girl would be a very advantage- 
ous match for him who could scarcely live by his employment, though 
he was very dexterous at it, offered to marry her. The gipsy could 
scarcely disdain the addresses of a police-officer of the Holy Brother- 
hood. She accepted the proposal with pleasure, and they repaired 
with all diligence to Toledo, where they were wedded ; and you see 
in me the worthy fruit of these noble nuptials. They settled in the 
suburbs, where my mother began to sell pomatums and essences ; but 
that trade not answering, she became a fortune-teller. It was then 
that she saw the crowns and pistoles showered upon her ; a thousand 
dupes of both sexes soon raised the reputation of Coscolina, which 
was the gipsy’s name. Somebody came every day to beg she would 
employ her art for him ; sometimes a needy nephew, who wanted to 
know when his uncle, whose sole heir he was, would set out for the 
other world ; and sometimes a girl, wishing to know if a certain 
cavalier who had promised to marry her would keep his word. 
“Please to observe that my mother’s predictions were not always 
favourable to those who solicited them: if they proved true, well 
and good ; but when they came back to reproach her, because the 
contrary of what she had prophesied came to pass, she answered 
coldly, that they must attribute it to the demon, who, notwithstand- 
ing the force of the conjurations that she employed to make him reveal 
what would happen, was sometimes so malicious as to deceive her. 
“When my mother, for the honour of her profession, thought she 
must make the devil appear in her operations, TorribiosScipio always 
acted that part, which he performed perfectly well, the roughness of 
his voice, and ugliness of his face, giving him an appearance suitable 
to the character which he represented. Those that were in the least 
credulous were always terrified by my father’s figure’ But one day, 
unfortunately, there came a brutal fellow of a captain to see the 
devil, whom he ran through the body. The Holy Office, informed of 
the devil’s death, sent its officers to the house of Coscolina, whom 
they seized with all her effects ; and I, who was then but geven years 
old, was put into the hospital of Zos Minos.*. There were in that 
house charitable clergymen ; who, being well paid for the education 
of poor orphans, were at the trouble of teaching them ¢o cead and 
write. They looked upon me as a promising child, and on that ac- 
count distinguished me from the rest, by choosing me to run on their 


* Orphan boys, 
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errands. They sent me into the city with letters and messages ; and I 
made the responses at mass. By way of recompense, they undertook 
to teach me the Latin tongue ; but they behaved so roughly, and 
treated me with such rigour, notwithstanding the small services I did 
them, that, being no longer able to bear it, | ran away one morning 
early, when I was sent out on an errand ; and, far from returning to 
the Weasel quitted Toledo by the suburbs that lie on the Seville 
side of the city. Though I was scarcely yet nine years old, I felt the 
pleasure of being free, and master of my own actions. I was without 
money, and without food ; but what did that signify? I had no les- 
sons to study, nor themes to compose. After having walked about 
two hours, my little legs began to refuse their service. I had never 
before made such a long journey ; and [found myself obliged to halt 
and give myself somerest. Isat down under a tree by the side of the 
road, and there, for my amusement, took my rudiments out of my 
pocket, and read it in sport; then remembering the stripes and floggings 
which it had made me receive, I tore out the leaves, saying in great 
wrath, ‘Ah, dog of a book! thou shalt never make me slied tears 
again.’ While L thus glutted my revenge, strewing the ground about 
me with declensions and conjugations, a hermit passed by, with a 
white beard, large spectacles, and a venerable air. He came up to me, 
andi we examined each other with great attention. ‘My little man,’ 
said he smiling, ‘we seem to look at one another with great atten- 
tion: I believe it would not be a bad scheme for us to live together 
in my hermitage, which is not two hundred yards from hence.’—‘I 
am your humble servant !’ answered I hastily ; ‘I have no ambition 
to be a hermit.’ The good old man laughed at this reply ; and em- 
bracing me, said, ‘Don’t be frightened at my dress, my son; if 
it is not agreeable, it 1s useful ; 1t makes me lord of a charming re- 
treat and of the neighbouring villages ; the inhabitants of which love, 
or rather idolise me. Come with me,’ added he, ‘and fear nothing. 
I will give you a jacket like this I wear. If you choose it, you shall ° 
share with me, the sweets of my retired life ; and if you don’t like it 
upon trial, you shall not only be at liberty to leave me, but you may 
be also assuyed that I will not fail of giving you a present at parting.’ 
I suffered myself to be persuaded, and followed the old hermit, who 
asked me several questions ; to which I answered with an ingenuity 
which I have not always preserved in the sequel. When we came to 
the hermitage, he presented some fruit to me, which I devoured with 
avidity, having eaten nothing the whole day but a morsel of dry bread, 
on which I had breakfasted in the morning at the hospital. The 
anchorite, seeing me make such good use of my jaws, said, ‘Courage, 
my child ; don’t spare the fruit ; I have ample provision of it, thank 
Heaven 3 and I did not bring thee thither to let thee starve.’ This 
was indeed very true ; for in less than an hour after our arrival, he. 
lighted a fire, hung a leg of mutton up to roast ; and, while I turned 
the spit, covered a small table with a very dirty napkin, upon which 
he laid two plates, one for himself, and the other for me. 

“When the mutton was ready, he took it off the spit, and cut some 
slices for our supper, which was not a dry meal; for we drank excel- 
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lent wine, of which also he had a good provision. ‘ Well, my chicken,’ 
said he, when we had done eating, ‘art thou satisfied with my ordi- 
nary? Is it not better than that of thy hospital? Thisis the manner 
in which thou shalt be treated every day, if thou livest with me. 
Besides, thou shalt do what thou pleasest in this hermitage. All that 
I exact of thee is, to accompany me when I go begging through neigh- 
bouring villages, and lead an ass with two panniers, which the cha- 
ritable peasants usually fill with eggs, bread, flesh, and fish. This is 
all I require of thee.’—‘I will do everything you desire,’ I replied, 
‘provided you don’t oblige me to learn Latin.’ Brother Chrysostom 
(that was the old hermit’s name) could not help laughing at my sim- 
plicity ; and assured me anew that he did not intend to force my 
inclination. 

“We went begging the very next day with the ass, which I led by 
the halter, and reaped a plentiful harvest ; every peasant being glad 
of an opportunity to put something in our panniers ; one threw in 
a whole loaf ; another, a large piece of bacon ; a third, a partridge ; 
in short, we brought home victuals enough for eight days ; a circum- 
stance that denotes the great friendship and esteem that the country 
people had for the hermit. It is true, he was of great use to them, 
In giving them his advice when they came to consult him, in re-esta- 
blishing peace in families where discord reigned, in marrying their 
daughters, in furnishing them with remedies for a thousand sorts of 
diseases, and in teaching proper prayers for women who wished to 
have children. | 

“ By what I have said, you see that I was well fed in my hermitage. 
IT was equally well accommodated in point of sleeping : stretched 
upon good fresh straw, with a cushion of coarse cloth under my head, 
and a covering of the same stuff over my body, J made but one nap 
which lasted all night long. Brother Chrysostom, who had promise 
to give me a hermit’s garb, made one for me from an old robe of his 
own, and called me little Brother Scipio. As soon as I appeared in 
the villages, in that regular habit, I was thought so handsome, that 
the ass was better loaded than formerly: the business was, who 
should give most to the little brother, with whose figuye they were 
so well pleased. ; 

“The easy idle life which I led with the old hermit could not be 
disagreeable to a boy of my age: accordingly, I liked it so well, that 
I should have continued there still, if the Fates had net spun for me 
days of a very different kind ; but the destiny which I was bound to 
fulfil soon detached me from idleness, and made me quit Brother 
Chrysostom in the manner I am about to relate. I frequently per- 
ceived the old man at work upon the cushion that served him for a 
pillow ; he did nothing but sew and unsew it ; and I obstrved one 
_ day that he put money into it. This remark was attended by a curio- 
sity which I proposed to gratify the very first journey reeshould 
take to Toledo, whither he was wont to go alone once a week. I 
waited impatiently for the day, without having as yet any other 
design than of satisfying my curiosity. At length the old man set 
out, and I ripped up his pillow, where I found among the wool with 
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which it was filled, the value of about fifty crowns in different sorts 
of coin. } 

“This treasure, in all probability, had been bestowed by the grati- 
tude of the country people, whom the hermit had cured by his 
remedies, and of the women who had been blessed with children by 
virtue of his prayers. Be this as it will, I no sooner saw that it was 
money eich t could appropriate to myself with impunity, than my 
Egyptian nature prevailed. I was seized with a desire of stealing it, 
wich can be attributed to nothing but the force of that blood which 
circulated in my veins. I yielded to the temptation without resist- 
ance, secured the money in a kind of bag where we kept our combs 
and night-caps ; then quitting my hermit’s habit, and resuming that 
of an orphan, I ran away from the hermitage, believing that I carried 
off in my bag the whole riches of the Indies. 

“You have heard my beginning,” continued Scipio ; “and I don’t 
doubt that you expect a train of facts of the same nature: your 
expectation will not be deceived ; I have many other such exploits 
to recount before I come to my laudable actions ; but I will come to 
them at last; and you will see, by my narration, that a rogue may 
very well turn an honest man. 

“Child as I was, I was not fool enough to return to Toledo ; that 
would have been exposing myself to the chance of meeting Brother 
Chrysostom, who would have made me restore my treasure in a very 
disagreeable manner. I followed another road, which conducted me 
to the village of Galves ; where I stopped at an inn, the landlady of 
which was a widow of forty, who had all the qualities requisite for 
mnanaging her affairs well. This woman no sooner cast her eyes upon 
me, than judging, by my dress, that I was a fugitive from the Orphan 
Hospital, she asked who I was, and whither I went. I answered, 
that having lost both father and mother, I wanted to go to service. 
‘Child,’ said she, ‘canst thou read?’ I assured her, that I both 
read and wrote to admiration. Indeed, I could form my letters, and 
join them in such a manner as somewhat resembled writing ; and 
that is enough for the need of a village tavern. ‘I take thee into 
my service,’ #aid the landlady ; ‘thou shalt not be altogether useless 
but shall ke&p an account of all my debts, active and passive. I will 
give thee no wages,’ added she; ‘because the good company that 
come here never forget the servants, so that thou mayest depend 
upon receiving good perquisites.’ . 

“TI accepted the proposal, reserving to myself, as you may well 
believe, the right of changing the air, as soon as my stay at Calves 
should become disagreeable. When I found myself engaged in the 
service of, this inn I became very uneasy in my mind; and the more 
I reflected, the more my fear appeared well founded. I did not 
wish that any one should know that I had money, and I was in great 
trouble*todknow where I should conceal my hoard, so that it should 
be secure from every stranger's hand. I did not as yet know the 
house well enough to trust to those places which seemed most proper 
to secure it. With what perplexity are riches attended! I deter- 
mined, however, to put my bag in a corner of our corn-loft where 
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there was straw; and believing it more safe there than in any 
other place, made myself as easy as possible. There were three ser- 
vants in this house—a fat hostler, a young maid of Galicia, and 
myself: each of us drew as much as we could from the travellers 
that halted, whether they came on horseback or afoot. I always 
gained some halfpence of these gentlemen, when I brought in the 
bill: they gave something also to the hostler for taking care of their 
beasts; but as for the Galician, who was the idol of all the carriers 
that passed, she got as many crowns as we did farthings. Every 
penny that I received I carried to increase my treasure in the corn- 
oft ; and the more I saw my wealth increase, the more did I feel my 
little heart attached to it. i cometines kissed the specie, and con- 
templated the different pieces with a degree of rapture which none 
but misers can conceive. 

_ “This affection for my treasure obliged me to go and visit it thirty 
times a day. I frequently met the landlady upon the stair, and she, 
being naturally distrustful, was curious one day to know what it was 
that could bring me every moment to the corn-loft. Thither there- 
fore she went, and searched every corner, imagining that I, perhaps, 
concealed in that place some things which I had stolen in the house. 
She did not forget to remove the straw that covered my bag, which 
having found she opened it; and seeing crowns and pistoles appear, 
believed, or pretended to believe, that I had stolen them from her. 
She seized the sum total accordingly ; then, calling me little wretch 
and little rascal, ordered the hostler, who was entirely devoted to her 
will, to give me fifty good lashes ; which, when I had received, she 
turned me out of doors, saying, that she would suffer no knave to 
live in her house. In vain did I protest that I had not robbed the 
landlady ; she maintained the contrary, and, of course, her word was 
believed rather than mine. Thus Brother Chrysostom’s money 
passed from one thief to another. | 

“T lamented the loss of my money as a man mourns the death of 
an only son; and though my tears did not retrieve what I had lost, 
at least they excited the compassion of some people who saw them 
shed, and among others, of the curate of Galves, who wa passing by 
chance. He seemed moved at my melancholy condition, and carried 
me with him to the parsonage, where, in order to gain my confidence, 
or rather to sound me, he began by pitying my situation. ‘How 
much,’ said he, ‘ does this poor child deserve compassion! It is not 
surprising if, abandoned to himself in such a tender age, he has com- 
mitted a bad action. Most men find it difficult to live honestly through 
the whole course of their lives.” Then addressing himself to me, 
‘My son,’ added he, ‘from what part of Spain do you come and who 
are your parents? You scem to ts of good family. Tellme ingenu- 
ously, and be assured that I will not abandon you.’ : 

“'The curate, by this as and charitable discourse, efigaged me 
insensibly to discover all my affairs with great sincerity. t made a 
general confession. After which he said, ‘My friend, though it does 
not become hermits to hoard up money, that does not lessen your 
crime; in robbing Brother Chrysostom, you have transgressed that 
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article of the decalogue that forbids theft: but I'll oblige the land- 
lady to restore the money, which | will send to the hermit ; so that 
your conscience from this moment may be easy on that score.’ But 
this, I own, was the least of my uneasiness. The curate, who had a 
design of his own, did not mel there : ‘My child,’ said he, ‘I interest 
myself in your behalf, and will procure a good place for you. I will 
to-morrow send you by a carrier to my nephew, who is a canon of the 
cathedral of Toledo; he will not refuse, at my request, to receive 
you into the number of his lackeys, who live plentifully, like so 
many beneficed clergymen, on the revenue of his prebend ; you will 
be perfectly well situated, I can assure you.’ 

“T was so much consoled by this assurance, that I no longer thought 
of the bag nor the stripes which I had received ; my mind was wholly 
possessed with the pleasure of living like a beneficed clergyman. Next 
day, while I was at breakfast, a carrier came to the parsonage, accord- 
ing to the curate’s orders, with two mules bridled and saddled. I 
was helped up on the one, the carrier mounted on the other, and we 
set out for Toledo. My fellow-traveller was a fellow of humour, who 
liked nothing better than to make himself merry at another’s expense. 
‘My little junior, said he, ‘you have a good friend in the curate of 
Galves ; he could not give you a better proof of his affection than 
that of recommending you to the service of his nephew the canon, 
whom I have the honour to know, and who is, without contradiction, 
the pearl of the whole chapter. He is.not one of those devotees 
whose pale and meagre face preaches up mortification. He has a 
capacious countenance, a rosy complexion, a merry look, is a jovial 
soul who enjoys the present hour, and in particular loves good cheer. 
You will live in his house like a prince.’ 

“The rogue of a carrier, perceiving that I listened with great satis- 
faction, continued to extol the happiness I should enjoy in the canon’s 
service ; and did not leave off aoe ae until we arrived at the village 
of Obisa, where we stopped a little to bait our mules. There, by the 
greatest good lvtck in the world, I found that they were deceiving 
ime. The carrier, while he walked about the inn, let fall, by accident, 
out of his poeket, a paper which [ was cunning enough to pick up 
without being observed, and which I found means to read while he 
was in the stable. It was a letter directed to the priests of the 
orphan hospital, and conceived in these terms :-— 

9 


‘ GENTLEMEN, 

‘I thought I was bound in charity to send back to you a little 
knave, who is a runaway from your hospital. He does not seem to 
want capacity, but deserves to be kept carefully shut up. IJ hope 
that, by pr&per correction, he will in time do well. That God may 
preserve your pious and charitable worships, is the prayer of 

‘THe CURATE OF GALVES.’ 


“When I had read this letter, which informed me of the curate’s 
good intention, I did not long hesitate. To leave the inn, and gain 
the banks of the Tagus, which was more than a league from thence, 
was the work of a moment. Fear lent. mo wings to fly from the 
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priests of the orphan hospital, to whom I would by no means return, 
so much was I disgusted with their manner of teaching the Latin 
tongue. I entered Toledo as gaily as if I had known where to eat and 
drink. True, it is a city of benediction, in which a man of genius, 
reduced to the necessity of living at his neighbour's expense, cannot 
die of hunger. But I was still too young to be able to find a means 
of subsistence ; nevertheless, fortune favoured me. Scarcely had I 
arrived in the chief square, when a well-dressed cavalier, whom I 
passed, laid hold of my arm, and said, ‘ Little boy, will you serve 
me? I should be glad to have such a lackey as you.—‘ And 
I should be glad,’ answered I, ‘to have such a master as you.—‘ If 
that be the case,’ he resumed, ‘thou art mine from this moment. 
Follow me. This I did, without making any further reply. 

“This cavalier, who might be about thirty years of age, and was 
called Don Abel, lodged in a house where he possessed a very hand- 
some apartment. He was by profession a gambler, and we lived 
‘together in this manner: in the morning, I cut as much tobacco for 
him as would fill five or six pipes, brushed his clothes, and went for 
the barber to shave him and dress his whiskers ; after which he went 
out, and made a tour among the tennis-courts, from whence he re- 
turned about eleven or twelve o'clock at night. But each morning 
before he went out, he gave me three rials for my day’s expense, 
leaving me at liberty to do what I pleased until ten o’clock at night. 
He was very well satisfied with me, provided he found me at home 
when he returned. He ordered a doublet and hose of livery to be 
made for me, so that I looked like the page of a coquette. I was 
very well satisfied with my place, and certainly I could not have 
found one more agreeable to my humour. 

“T had led this happy life almost a month, when my master asked 
if I was pleased with his treatment of me. I answered, that I could 
not be more so. ‘ Well then,’ he resumed, ‘we shall set out to-mor- 
row for Seville, whither my affairs call me. Thou wilt not be sorry 
to see that capital of Andalusia : 


“He that hath not Seville seen, 
(saith the proverb) 


‘*Ts no traveller, I ween.” 


“T assured him, that I was ready to follow him whithersoever he 
should go. That very day, the Seville carrier came tp his lodging, to 
fetch a large coffer that contained all his movables; and in the 
morning we set out for Andalusia. 

“Sefior Don Abel was so lucky at play, that he never lost, except 
when he chose to lose. This talent often obliged him to change his 
place of habitation, that he might avoid the resentment of dupes; 
and this was the cause of our ita journey. Having arrived at 
Seville, we took lodgings near the gate of Cordova, and began to live 
as we had lived at Toledo: but my master found a difference between 
these two cities. In the tennis-courts of Seville he met with players 
who played as successfully as he; so that he came home sometimes 
very much out of humour. One morning, being chagrined at the loss 
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of one hundred pistoles, which he ventured the preceding day, he 
asked why I had not carried his dirty linen to a woman whom he 
employed to wash and perfume it. I answered, that I had forgotten 
to do so. Upon which, falling into a passion, he gave me half a dozen 
boxes on the face, so rudely, that he made me see more candles than 
ever burnt in Solomon’s temple. ‘There, little wretch,’ said he; 
‘there is something to make you mind your business. Must. I be 
always after you, to tell you what you have to do? why are you not 
as ready to work as to eat ? can you not—as you are not a fool—fore- 
stall my orders and my needs?’ So saying, he went out of his apart- 
ment, leaving me very much mortified at the blows I had received for 
such a slight fault, and quite resolved to take vengeance on him if 
the opportunity occurred for it. I do not know what adventure hap- 
pened to him soon after in the tennis-court, but one evening he came 

ome very much heated, and said, ‘Scipio, I am resolved to go to 
Italy, and must embark the day after to-morrow in a ship bound 
for Genoa. I have my own reasons for making that voyage: wilt 
thou not accompany me, and lay hold of such a fair occasion to 
see the most delightful country in the world?” I said I should 
like nothing better, I even expressed impatience to see Italy ; 
but at the same time I purposed to disappear at the moment 
he intended to embark. t thought I would revenge myself on 
him in this manner; and was very well pleased with the scheme, 
which I could not help imparting to a professed bravo whom I met 
in the street: for, since my arrival at Seville, I had contracted 
some bad acquaintances, and this one in particular. I told him in 
what manner and for what I had been buffeted, then communicated 
my design of leaving Don Abel when he should be just ready to go 
on board, and aeled is opinion of my resolution. | 

“The bravo frowned while he listened to me, and twirled the curls 
of his mustachio; then, blaming my master with an air of gravity, 
‘Little man,’ said he, ‘you are a boy dishonoured for ever, if you 
restrict yourself to the frivolous revenge which you meditate. It is 
not enough to let Don Abel depart by himself ; that would not be 
punishment éufficient. The chastisement must be proportioned to 
the injury. et us therefore carry off his goods and money, which 
we will share like brothers after he is gone.’ Although I was natur- 
ally inclined to thieving, I was frightened at the proposal of such an 
important robbery. 

* Nevertheless, the arch rogue who made it, did not fail to persuade 
me to it; and you shall hear the success of our enterprise. The 
bravo, who was a big strong fellow, came to our lodging next | in 
the twilight, when I showed him the coffer in which my master had 
already secured his effects, and asked if he could carry such a weight. 
‘Such a weight!’ said he; ‘know, that when the business‘is to 
carry off the goods of another, I can lift Noah’s ark.’ So saying he 
slung the coffer on his shoulders with ease, and went downstairs with 
it upon tiptoes. I followed him with some caution, and we were just 
going out at the street-door, when Don Abel, seasonably brought 


thither by his good genius, appeared suddenly before *9 
E 
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“Where art thou going with the coffer?’ said he. I was so con- 
founded, that I stood silent; and the bravo, perceiving that his 
scheme had failed, threw down his load and betook himselt to flight, 
in order to avoid explanations. ‘Where art thou going with the 
coffer?’ said my master a second time. ‘Sir, answered 1, more 
dead than alive, ‘I was going to have it carried on board the ship in 
which you are to embark to-morrow for Italy.—‘ Ha !’ he replied, 
‘dost thou know in what ship I intend to sail?’—‘ No, sir,’ said I ; 
‘but he who has a tongue may go to Rome. I should have inquired 
at the harbour, where somebody would have certainly told me.’ At 
this my answer, which he suspected was an excuse, he darted such a 
furious look at me, that I was afraid of a second beating. ‘ Who 
ordered you,’ cried he, ‘to have my coffer taken out of the hotel ?’— 
‘You yourself, said I. ‘How? I?’ replied he with surprise, ‘I gave 
you the order ?’—‘ Certainly,’ said I; ‘do you not remember how 
you upbraided me some days ago? Did not you say, while you beat 
me, that you expected I would forestall your orders, and do what was 
proper for your service of my own accord? Now it was in conse- 
quence of this direction that I employed one to carry your coffer to 
the ship.’ The gambler, observing that 1 was more mischievous than 
he imagined, dismissed me immediately ; saying, with an air of in- 
difference, ‘Go, Mr. Scipio; Heaven be your guide. You have too 
much wit for your age. | do not choose to play with people that have 
sometimes a card too many, sometimes one too few. Get out of my 
sight,’ added he in another tone, ‘lest I make you sing out of tune.’ 
I saved him the trouble of repeating his command, and went off in a 
moment, dying with fear lest he should make me leave my livery, 
which however he luckily spared me. I walked along the street 
considering where I could live with the two rials, which constituted 
my whole stock. J arrived at the gate of the archbishop’s palace ; 
and, as his grace’s supper was then dressing, an agreeable savour 
issued from the kitchen, and diffused itself a whole league around. 
‘Ha!’ said I to myself, ‘1 could eat with great pleasyre one of those 
ragouts which smell so nice. I should even be contented with an 
opportunity of dipping my four fingers and thumb in if. But what 
can't | fall upon some method of tasting those dainties of which 
inhale the steam? the thing does not seem impossible!’ I exerted 
my Imagination accordingly ; and, by dint of musing, devised a trick, 
which I immediately put in practice, and which succeeded to my wish. 
I entered the court of the palace, and running towards the kitchen, 
cried as loud as I could, ‘ Help! help !’ as if I had been pursued by 
an assassin. 

_ “At my repeated cries, Mr. Diego, the archbishop’s cook, with two 

or three scullions, came running out to know the cause ; 4nd seeing 
nobody but me asked why I made such a noise. ‘Ah, sir!’ said I, 
pretending to be frightened almost out of my wits, ‘for the. love of 
St. Polycarp ! pray, save me from the fury of a bravo that wants to 
kill me !’—' Where is this bravo?’ cried Diego ; ‘ you are quite alone, 
without so much as a cat at your heels. Go, my child, lay aside your 
fear. It was probably somebody that wanted to terrify you for his 
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diversion,*and who did well not to follow you into this palace ; for if 
he had, we should have cut off his ears.’—‘No, no,’ said I to the 
cook ; ‘he did not pursue me for his diversion. He is a big, ill-looking 
fellow who intends to rob, and I am sure that he is waiting for me 
in the street.’—‘ He shall wait a long time then,’ he replied : ‘for you 
shall stay here till to-morrow. You shall sup and sleep with the 
scullions, and they will entertain you well.’ 

“T was transported with joy when I heard these words ; and it 
was a ravishing sight to me when, being conducted into the kitchen 
by Mr. Diego, I beheld the preparations for his grace’s supper. I 
reckoned fifteen persons at work, but I could not number the dishes 
that I saw, so well had providence provided for the archbishopric. 
It was then that, feasting upon the steams of the ragouts which I 
had only smelled afar off before, I became acquainted with sensuality. 
I had the honour to sup and sleep with the scullions, who really 
regaled me, and whose friendship I gained so entirely that next day, 
when I went to thank Diego for the asylum he had so generously 
afforded, he said, ‘ Our kitchen lads tell me they would be glad to have 
you for a comrade, they like your humour so well ; would you choose 
to betheir companion?’ I answered, that if I were to enjoy that piece 
of good fortune I should think myself perfectly happy. ‘ If that be the 
case, my friend,’ said he, ‘look upon yourself from this moment as 
an officer of the palace.’ So saying, he presented me to the major- 
domo, who, on account of my sprightly look, judged me worthy to 
be received among the turnspits. 

“J was no sooner in possession of this honourable employment 
than Mr. Diego, according to the custom of cooks in great families, 
who privately send victuals to their mistresses, chose me to carry to 
a certain lady in the neighbourhood sometimes loins of veal, and 
sometimes fowl or game. This good lady was a widow scarcely 
turned of thirty, very handsome, very lively, and, to all appearance, 
not over faithful to her cook, who not only furnished her with 
victuals, bread, sugar, and oil, but also provided her with good wine, 
all at the expense of the archbishop. 

“YT finished my education in shrewdness in the palace of his grace, 
where | plyed a very pleasant prank which is still spoken of at 
Seville. The pages, and some other domestics, in order to celebrate 
their master’s birthday, took it in their heads +o represent a comedy. 
They chose that of the Benavides,* and as they had occasion for a 
boy of my age, to play the part of the young king of Leon, they cast 
their eyes upon me. The major-domo, who piqued himself upon his 
talent of declamation, undertook to instruct me ; and, after he had 
given mg a few lessons, assured them that I should not be the worst 
actor in the play. As our master was at the expense of the enter- 
tainment, you may imagine no cost was spared to render it magnifi- 
cent. *A etheatre was built in the largest hall in the palace, and 
decorated with great taste. ‘There was a bed of turf made in the 


* A subject taken from Spanish history relating to a noble family in Spain, 
descended from Alonso, the ninth king of Castile. 
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back scene, on which I was to appear asleep, and the Modrs were to 
fall upon me to make me prisoner. When the actors were perfect in 
their parts, the archbishop fixed the day for the representation, and 
did not fail to invite the most considerable noblemen and ladies of 
the city to come and see it. The day having arrived, each actor was 
busied with his dress. As for mine, 1t was brought to me bya tailor, 
accompanied. by the major-domo, who, having been at the trouble of 
teaching me my part, was also pleased to superintend my dress. The 
tailor clothed me with a rich velvet robe, trimmed with gold lace 
and buttons, and hanging sleeves adorned with fringe of the same 
metal ; and the major-domo himself placed upon my head a crown 
of paper, powdered with a quantity of fine pearls intermixed with 
false diamonds. Besides, they girded me with a sash of rose-coloured 
silk, wrought with silk flowers ; and everything they dressed me in 
seemed to lend me wings to fly away. At length the play began 
about twilight. The young king of Leon appeared first in the piece, 
and spoke a long monologue ; as it was I who performed this char- 
acter, I opened the scene with a tirade of verses, which ended by 
saying, that, unable to resist the charms of sleep, I was about to 
yield to it ; at the same time I withdrew to the wing, and lay down 
on the bed of turf which had been prepared for ine; but, instead of 
falling asleep, I began to consider how I could get into the street, 
and escape with my royal robes. A little private staircase, that led 
down under the theatre into the hall, seemed proper for the exe- 
cution of my design. I rose lightly, and seeing that nobody took 
notice of me, slipped down that staircase which conducted me 
into the hall, the door of which I gained, crying, ‘Room, room ! 
Iam going to change my dress. Every one made way for me; so 
that, in less than two minutes, I got out of the palace with impunity, 
ate by favour of the night, repaired to the house of my friend the 
ravo. 

“He was perfectly astonished to see me in this dress ; and, when [ 
related the affair, he laughed immoderately ; then embracing me with 
so much the more joy that he flattered himself with the hopes of 
sharing the spoils of the king of Leon, he congratulated me on having 
performed such a feat; arid told me, that, if I went on at that rate, my 
genius would one day make a great noise in the world. After we had 
made sufficiently merry over it, ‘What shall we do with this rich 
dress?’ said I to the bravo ; who answered, ‘Give yourself no trouble 
on that score. If know an honest broker, who, without expressing the 
least curiosity, buys everything that is brought to him, provided he 
likes the bargain ; to-morrow morning I will go and bring him hither.’ 
In effect, the bravo went out next day early, leaving me jn bed in 
his room, and in two hours returned with the broker, who carried a 
yellow bag under his arm. ‘Friend, said he to me, ‘this is Sefior 

‘bagnez de Segovia, a broker—honest and of good faith ifsever there 
was one—who in spite of the bad example shown by his brethren of 
the trade, deals with the most scrupulous integrity. He will tell you 
to a farthing the value of this dress that you want to part with, and 
you may depend upon his estimation.—‘ Yes, certainly,’ said the 
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broker. ‘& must be a wretch indeed, if I prized a thing under the 
true value. That is a crime with which 1 was never taxed, thank 
God ; and no man shall ever lay it to the charge of Ybagnez de Sego- 
via. Let us see the goods you want to sell, and I will conscientiously 
tell you what they are worth.—‘ Here they are,’ said the bravo, 
showing them ; ‘and you must allow that nothing can be more mag- 
nificent : observe the beauty of that Genoa velvet, and the richness 
of the trimming.” —‘I am quite charmed with it,’ replied the broker, 
after he had viewed it attentively ; ‘nothing can be finer”’—‘ And 
what do you think of the pearls of this crown?’ resumed my friend. 
‘If they were more round,’ said Ybagnez, ‘they would be inesti- 
mable : however, such as they are, I think them very pretty, and like 
them as well as the rest of the dress. I sincerely own it,’ continued 
he, ‘and I like to do justice ; another rogue of a broker in my place 
would pretend to despise the merchandise, that he might have it 
cheap, and would not be ashamed of offering twenty pistoles for it ; 
but I, who have some conscience, will give forty.’ 

“Tf Ybagnez had said a hundred, he would not then have been a 
just appraiser ; since the pearls alone were well worth two hundred 
crowns. The bravo, who was in league with him, said to me; ‘You 
see how fortunate you are in falling into the hands of an honest man. 
Sefior Ybagnez prizes everything as if he were upon his death-bed.’— 
‘That’s true, said the broker ; ‘and therefore [ never rise or fall a 
farthing in my price. Well,’ added he, ‘is it a bargain? shall I count 
out the money to you ?’— Stay,’ replied the bravo ; ‘my friend must 
try on this suit of clothes, which I desired you to bring him. I am 
mistaken if they won’t fit him exactly.’ Then the broker, untying 
his bundle, showed me a doublet and hose, of a very good dark- 
coloured cloth, with silver buttons ; the whole seemingly half worn. 
T got up to try this dress, which, though both too long and too wide, 
appeared to those gentlemen to have been made on purpose for me. 

‘bagnez rated it at ten pistoles ; and, as he never abated one farthing« 
of what he asked, we were obliged to comply with his valuation. So 
he took thirty pistoles out of his purse, and spread them upon the 
table ; after, which he made another bundle of my’crown and royal 
robes, whicls he carried off accordingly, applauding himself no doubt 
for having begun the day so well. 

“When he was gone, the bravo said, ‘I am very well satisfied with 
this broker.’ snd good reason he had to be so; for] am sure he 
gave him one hundred pistoles, at least, by way of gratification. 
But he was not contented with that sum : he took, without ceremony, 
the half of the money that lay on the table, leaving the other half to me, 
and saying, ‘My dear Scipio, with these fifteen pistoles that remain, I 
advise yo to quit this city forthwith ; for you may be assured that the 
archbishop will give orders to search for you everywhere. I should 
be extremely mortified if, after having signalised yourself by an 
action which will do honour to your history, you should foolishly suffer 
yourses to be put in prison.’ I answered that I was fully resolved to 

eave Seville ; and, in effect, after having bought a hat and some 
shirts, I gained the vast and delightful plain that stretches, among 
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vines and olives, to the ancient city of Carmona,* and threé days after 
arrived at Cordova. 

“T lodged at an inn as you enter the great square where the mer- 
chants live; and gave myself out for the son of a good family at 
Toledo, who travelled for my pleasure. I was well enough clothed 
to make people believe this story ; and the landlord was finally con- 
vinced by the sight of some pistoles, which I let him see as if by 
chance. It is probable, indeed, that my tender years made him 
believe I was some little libertine who had run away from -his 
parents, after having robbed them. Be this as it will, he did not 
seem curious to know more than what I told him of the matter, being 
in all likelihood afraid that his curiosity might make me change my 
lodging. For six rials a day, I lived very well in this inn, which was 
frequented by a good deal of company, there being at supper that 
evening no less than twelve people at table. It was very diverting 
to see every one eating without speaking a syllable, except one man, 
who, talking incessantly at random, compensated for the silence of 
the rest by his impertinent prating. He affected the wit, told stories, 
and endeavoured. be quaint sayings, to entertain the company ; who, 
from time to time, laughed heartily, though not so much at the bright- 
ness of his sallies as at his ridiculous behaviour. 

“For my part, I paid so little attention to the discourse of this 
original, that I should have risen from supper without being able to 
give any account of what he said, had he not found means to interest 
me in his conversation. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, towards the end of 
our meal, ‘I have kept for the dessert a most diverting story : an 
adventure that happened, a few days ago, at the palace of the arch- 
bishop of Seville. I had it from a bachelor of my acquaintance, who 
told me that he was present when it happened.’ These words dis- 
composed me a good deal: I did not doubt that it was my adventure 
which he intended to recount ; and I was not mistaken. This person 
gave a faithful detail of it, and even informed me of that which I did 
not know, that is, what happened in the hall after“my departure. 
You shall hear it. 

“Scarcely had I taken. flight, when the Moors, who, #ccording to 
the performance which was represented, were to carry me off, appeared 
upon the stage, with a design of surprising me ‘on the bed of turf, 
where they thought I was asleep ; but when they went to seize the 
king of Leon, they were very much astonished to find neither king 
nor rook. The play was immediately interrupted: all the actors 
were perplexed ; some called me, others searched for me ; one hallooed 
and another cursed me. The archbishop, perceiving the trouble an 
confusion that reigned behind the scenes, asked what was tke matter. 
A page, who acted the Gracioso of the piece, hearing the prelate’s 
voice, came out, and said to his grace, ‘ My lord, you need not fear that 
the Moors will take the king of Leon prisoner ; he has estaped with 
his royal robes.’—‘ Heaven be praised !’ cried the archbishop ; ‘he was 
very much in the right to fly from the enemies of our religion, and 


* Carmona is a little town of Andalusia, 
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escape thethains which they had prepared for him. He has, doubt- 
less, returned towards Leon, the capital of his kingdom ; and I wish 
he may get home without mecting with any bad accident. Let 
no man go in pursuit of him, for I should be sorry if his majesty 
received any mortification from me.’ The prelate having spoken in 
this manner, ordered my part to be read, and the play to go on.” 


CHAPTER CIV. 
The sequel of Scipro’s history. 


“ As long as my money lasted, the landlord treated me with great re- 
spect ; but no sooner did he perceive that my finances were exhausted, 
ian ie looked cool upon me, picked a quarrel,” and one morning 
early desired me to leave his house. I quitted it with disdain, and 
went into a church belonging to the Dominicans, where, while I heard 
mass, an old mendicant came and asked alms of me. I took two or 
three maravedis out of my pocket, and giving them to him, said, 
‘Friend, pray to God to cond me some good place : if your prayer 1s 
heard, you shall not repent of your devotion, and may depend upon 
my gratitude.’ 

“At these words the beggar viewed me very attentively, and 
answered with a serious air, ‘What post would you have ?’—‘I could 
wish,’ said I, ‘to be a lackey in some good family.’ He then asked 
if I was in haste to get asituation. ‘I cannot be more so,’ I resumed ; 
‘for if I have not the good fortune of being settled very soon, there 
is no medium; I must either die of hunger or betake myself to your 
trade.’—‘ If you are reduced to such necessity,’ said he, ‘ you, who are 
not at all calculated for our business, must be in a very disagreeable 
situation ; but, were you in the least accustomed to our way of life,.. 
you would prefer it to servitude, which is, without contradiction, in- 
ferior to beggary. Nevertheless, since you choose to be a servant 
rather than, to live a free and independent life, as I do, you shall 
have a a Ae immediately. Notwihatandiie my appearance, I can 
be of use to you ; therefore come hither to-morrow at the same hour 
and I will tell you what I have done.’ 

“ Resolved go be punctual, I returned next day to the saine place ; 
where I had not been long before the mendicant, coming up to me, 
bade me take the trouble to follow him. I didso. He conducted 
me to a cellar not far from the church ; and this was the place of his 
residence. We entered his habitation, and sitting down upon a 
bench, which was at least a hundred years old, he spoke to me in 
this manner: ‘ A good action always finds its recompense ; you gav6 
me charity yesterday, and that determines me to procure a place for 
you ; and this, please God, I will soon perform. I am acquainted 
with an old Dominican, called Father Alexis, who is a holy ecclesias- 
tic and great confessor. I have the honour to run his errands, and 


* Original—Une querelle d’ Allemand. 
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acquit myself in that employment with so much fidelity und discre- 
tion, that he never refuses to use bis interest for me and my friends. 
I have spoken to him of you in such a manner that he is menoree to 
do you a service; and | will present you to his reverence whenever 
ou please.—‘ There is not a moment to lose,’ said I to the old 
epee ; ‘let us go instantly to the good friar.’ The mendicant con- 
sented, and took me forthwith to lather Alexis, whom we found in 
his room busy in writing religious letters. He interrupted his work 
to speak to me, and told me that, at the request of the mendicant, 
he would interest himself in my behalf. ‘ Having been informed,’ 
added he, ‘that Sefior Balthazar Velasquez wanted a lackey, I wrote 
this morning in your favour; and he hee answered that he will re- 
ceive you implicitly on mf recommendation. You may, this very 
day, go to him from me; he is my penitent and friend.’ The monk, 
on this occasion, exhorted me during three-quarters of an hour to do 
my duty with fidelity and diligence. He enlarged particularly on the 
obligation I was under to serve Velasquez with zeal; after which he 
assured mé that he would take care to maintain me in my post, pro- 
vided my master should be pleased with my behaviour. After 
having thanked the monk for his goodness to me, I came out of the 
convent with the beggar, who told me, that Seior Balthazar Velas- 
quez was an old, rich woollen-draper of great meekness and simplicity. 
‘I dare say, added he, ‘that you will be perfectly happy in his 
family, which in your place I should prefer to a noble one.’ I in- 
quired where the citizen lived, and went immediately to his house, 
after having promised to make an acknowledgment to the beggar as 
soon as I should be settled in my place. 1 entered a large shop, 
where two well-dressed apprentices were walking to and fro, in 
expectation of customers ; and, asking if their master was at home, 
told them I had a message to him from Father Alexis. At the 
mention of that venerable name, [ was shown into the back shop, 
where the merchant sat at a bureau, turning over the leaves of a 
large day book. I saluted him with great respect, saying, while I 
advanced, ‘ Sefior, ] am the young man whom the reverend Father 
Alexis recommended to you for alackey.’—‘ Ha ! welcome, my child,’ 
said he ; ‘that holy man’s recommendation is sufficients I receive 
thee into my service in preference to three or four lackeys that were 
sent by other people. It is agreed: thy wages commence from this 
day forward.’ Fi 
“T had not been long in the service of this citizen, before I per- 
ceived him to be ne such a man as the beggar had described. His 
simplicity seemed even so great, that I could not help thinking I 
should find difficulty in abstaining from playing him some trick. He 
had been a widower four years, and had two children, a sdén turned 
of five-and-twenty, and a daughter going into her fifteenth year ; who, 
being brought up by a severe duenna, and directed by Father Alexis, 
walked in the path of virtue: but Gaspard Velasquez, her brother, 
though nothing had been spared in his education, had all the vices of 
a young spendthrift. He sometimes spent two or three days away 
from home; and if, at his return, his father reprimanded him, 
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Gaspard ireposed silence upon him in a tone still higher than that of 
the old man. 

“«Scipio,’ said the ape to me one day, ‘I have a son who is the 
sole trouble of my life; he is plunged in all manner of debauchery : 
a circumstance that surprises me very much, for his education was 
by no means a eee I gave him good masters, and my friend 
Alexis has done his utmost to put him in the right road ; but alas ! 
he could not succeed. Gaspard has thrown himself into a course of 
libertinism. Thou wilt say, perhaps, that [ treated him too gently in 
his early youth ; and that he was undone by my indulgence ; but that 
was not the case; he was always chastised when I thought he 
deserved to be used with rigour: for, good-natured as I am, I havo 
resolution enough, when there is occasion for it. I have even ordered 
him to be confined; and the consequence was, he became more 


wicked than ever. In a word, he has one of those bad dispositions | 


which cannot be improved by good example, remonstrances, or 
chastisement. Heaven alone can work that miracle !’ 

“Tf I was not much moved at the sorrow of this unhappy father, 
at least I pretended to be so. ‘ How much you are to be pitied, sir ! 
said I ; ‘a good man, like you, deserves to have a much better son !’ 
—‘ Heaven, my child,’ answered he, ‘is pleased to deprive me of that 
consolation. Among other causes which Gaspard gives me to com- 
plain of him,’ added he, ‘I will tell thee in confidence, there is one 
that makes me very uncasy ; that is, the inclination which he has to 
rob me, and which he but too often finds means to gratify, in spite of 
all my vigilance. The lackey, whom you succeed, was in concert with 
him, and for that reason I turned him away. As for thee, I hope 
thou wilt not suffer thyself to be corrupted by my son ; but espouse 
my interest as Father Alexis has doubtless exhorted thee.’—‘ That I 
will answer for,’ said I; ‘his reverence exhorted me during a whole 
hour to have nothing in view but your advantage: but I can assure 


you I had no need of being exhorted to that ; I feel myself disposed 


to serve you fgithfully, and my zeal will prove itself on all occa- 
sions,’ 

“‘ He who Jears one side only, hears nothing. Young Velasquez, who 
was a greatebeau, judging by my physiognomy that I would be as 
easily seduced as my predecessor, took me aside into a private place, 
and spoke to me in these terms: ‘ Listen, my goodfellow. I am per- 
suaded that my father has charged thee to be a spy upon my actions ; 
but take care of thyself ; I give thee notice beforehand that the em- 
ployment is none of the most agreeable. If ever I perceive that thou 
makest thy remarks upon me, I will cudgel thee to death ; whereas, 
if thou wilt assist me in cheating my father, thou mayest depend upon 
my gratitfde. Must I speak more plainly to thee? thou shalt have 
a share of the profits. Make thy choice, therefore, and declare this 
instant gither for the father or son, for I will admit of no neutrality.’ 

“* Sir,” answered I, ‘you are very short with me; and I plainly 
perceive that I cannot help espousing your cause, though in my heart 

feel a reluctance to betray Selon Velasqnen Thou oughtest to 
make no scruple in so doing,’ replied Gaspard ; ‘he is an old miser, 
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who wants to keep me still in leading strings ; a wretch Who denies 
me the necessaries of life, in refusing to furnish me with money for 
my pleasures ; for pleasures are the necessaries of life at the age of 
five-and-twenty ; thou must therefore look upon my father in that 
pone of view.’—‘ Enough, sir,” said I; ‘there is no such thing as 

olding out against so just a cause of complaint. I offer my service to 
second you in your laudable undertakings; but let us conceal our 
mutual intelligence, that your faithful associate may not be turned 
out of doors. You will do well, methinks, in affecting to hate me: 
speak roughly to me before people, and do not spare ill language ; 
even some boxcs on the ear or a few kicks will not be amiss; on the 
contrary, the more marks of aversion you bestow upon me, the more 
confidence will Balthazar have in my integrity. For my part, J will 
pretend to avoid your conversation : in serving you at table, I will 
seem to acquit myself with regret; and when J talk of you to the 
apprentices, do not take it ill that I rail at you with great bitterness.’ 

““* Kgad !’ cried Velasquez at these last words : ‘I admire thy 
genius, my friend: thou showest, at thy age, an astonishing capacity 
for intrigue, from whence I conceive the most happy presage ; for 
hope, with thy assistance, I shall not leave my father one single pis- 
tole.—‘ You do me too much honour,’ said J, ‘in depending so 
much on my industry: I will do my utmost endeavour to justify tho 
good opinion you have of my understanding ; and if I fail, at least it 
shall not be my fault.’ 

“Tt was not long before I let Gaspard see that I was actually the 
man he wanted ; and this is the first service 1 did him. Balthazar’s 
strong box stood in his chamber, just by his bedside, and served him 
instead of a prie Dieu for prayer. LEvery.time I looked at it, my eye- 
sight was regaled ; and I frequently said to myself, ‘Friend strong 
box, must thou be always locked to me? Shall I never have the 
pleasure of contemplating thy contents?’ As I went whenever I 
pleased into this chamber, which was forbidden to nobody but Gas- 
pard, I happened one day to perceive his father, who; thinking him- 
self unobserved, after having opened and locked his strong box, con- 
cealed the key behind some tapestry. I marked the place well, and 
imparted the discovery to my young master, who embriced me with 
joy, saying, ‘Ah, my dear Scipio! what a charming piece of news is 
this ! our fortune is made, my child. I will this very day give thee 
wax, with which thou mayest take the impression of the key, and put 
it into my hands. I shall easily find an obliging locksmith in Cor- 
dova, where there is no scarcity of rogues. 

“* But why,’ said I to Gaspard, ‘would you make a false key, when 
we can use the true one ?’—‘ You are right,’ answered he ; ¢ but I fear 
that my father, through distrust, or some other motive, may take it 
in his head to hide it elsewhere ; and therefore it is better to have 
one for ourselves.’ I approved of his caution ; and, yielding to his 
opinion, prepared to take the impression of the key. This was exe- 
cuted one morning early, while my old master paid a visit to Father 
Alexis, with whom he had usually Jong conversations. This was not 
all; I used the key in opening the box, which being filled with large 
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and small bags, threw me into a charming perplexity. Idid not know 
which to choose, such affection did I conceive for both kinds. Never- 
theless, as the fear of being surprised did not permit me to make a 
long scrutiny, I laid hold of one of the largest at a venture: then 
locking the coffer, and replacing the key behind the tapestry, I quitted 
the chamber with my prey, which I went and Serbs | under my 
bed, in a small wardrobe, until I could give it up to young Velasquez, 
who was waiting for me in a house where he had appointed our meet- 
ing, and whom [ shortly joined, telling him what I had done. 

” He was so well satisfied, that he loaded me with caresses, and 
generously offered me the half of the money which was in the bag : 
but that I refused, saying, ‘No, no, sir; this first bag is your own, 
uso it for your occasions: I shall return often to the strong box, 
where, thank Heaven! there is money enough for us both.’ In effect, 
three days after this, I carried off a second bag, containing, as the 
former, five hundred crowns, of which I would receive one fourth 
only, notwithstanding the pressing instances of Gaspard, that it 
should be equally divided between us. 

“As soon as this young man found himself well stocked, and con- 
sequently in a condition to satisfy his passion for women and play, 
he abandoned himself entirely to both. He had the misfortune to 
fall in love with one of those famous coquettes, who devour and 
swallow the largest patrimonies in a very little time. He put himn- 
self to a terrible expense on her account, and laid me under the 
necessity of paying so inany visits to the strong box, that at length 
old Velasquez perceived himself robbed. ‘Scipio,’ said he one morn- 
ing,.‘I must tell thee a secret: somebody robs me, my friend ; my 
strong box has been opened, and several bags taken out: this is 
certain. Who must be taxed with this theft? or rather, who else 
than my son Gaspard, who has entered my chamber by stealth, or 
been introduced by thee ; for Iam tempted to believe thee his accom- 
pec though you seem to hate one another so much. Nevertheless, — 

will not listéh to my suspicion, since Father Alexis hath answered 
for thy fidelity.’ Ireplied that, thank Heaven, I never coveted my 
neighbour’s “wealth ; and accompanied that he with hypocritical 
grimace, which served instead of an apology. 

“The old man said no more of the matter; but he did not cease 
suspecting me; and taking his precautions against our attempts, 
ordered his strong box to be secured by another lock, the key of 
which he always kept in his pocket. By these means, all commerce 
between us and the bags being broken, we looked very silly, especially 
Gaspard, who being no longer able to gratify the extravagance of his 
nymph, was afraid of losing the privilege of visiting her. He had 
genius enough, however, to invent an expedient which supported his 
expense a few days longer: and that ingenious trick was, to appro- 
priate to himself, by way of loan, all my share of the robbery of the 
strong box. I gave it all, to the very last piece; and this, methinks, 
may pass for anticipated restitution which imado to the old merchant 
in the person of his heir. 

“The young man, when he had exhausted this resource, consider- 
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ing that he had none left, fell into a profound and poomy. fit 
of melancholy, which gradually disordered his reason. He looked 
upon his father as a man who caused all the troubles of his 
life; he was seized with the most violent despair ; and, without 
listening to the voice of nature, the wretch conceived the horrible 
design of poisoning his parent. He not only communicated this 
execrable project to me, but even proposed that I should be the 
instrument of his vengeance. At ‘lie proposal I felt struck with 
horror. ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘is it possible that you should be so abandoned 
by Heaven, as to form this abominable resolution? What! are you 
capable of murdering the author of your own being? Shall it be said, 
that in Spain, in the very bosom of Christianity, a crime was com- 
mitted, the very idea of which raises horror in the most barbarous 
nations? No, my dear master,’ added I, falling on my knees before 
him ; ‘no; you will not commit an action which would justly incense 
the whole world against you, and be attended with the most infamous 
chastisement.’ 

“T said a great many things more to dissuade Gaspard from such 
a guilty undertaking. I do not know where I found all the argu- 
ments of a virtuous man, which I[ used to combat his despair; but 
certain it is I spoke like a doctor of Salamanca, though I was but a 
boy, and the son of Coscolina. Nevertheless, in vain did I represent 
to him, that he ought to reflect seriously, and courageously repel 
those detestable sentiments which had taken possession of his soul. 
All my eloquence was ineffectual: he hung his head, and remained 
in sullen silence ; so that I concluded he would not swerve from his 
resolution, notwithstanding all I could say. 

“Thereupon, taking my resolution, I resolved to reveal all to my 
old master: I demanded a private conversation with him, and, when 
we were shut up in a room together, I said, ‘Suffer me, sir, to throw 
myself at your feet, and implore your mercy.’ So saying, I fell down 
before him in great agitation, with my countenance bathed in tears. 
The merchant, surprised at my prostration, and the glisorder of my 
looks, asked whine had done. ‘A deed,’ I replied, ‘of which I now 
heartily repent, and with which I shall upbraid myself, as long as I 
live. I have been weak enough to listen to your son;.and to assist 
him in stealing your money.’ I then made a sincere confession of all 
that had passed on that subject: after which I gave him an account 
of the conversation I had with Gaspard, whose design I revealed, 
without forgetting the least circumstance. 

“Bad as his opinion of his son was, old Velasquez could scarcely 
credit my information. Nevertheless, not doubting that my report 
was true, ‘Scipio,’ said he, raising me, for I was still on my knees, 
‘I pardon thee, in consideration of the important infornfation that 
thou hast given me. Gaspard,’ added he, raising his voice, ‘ Gaspard 
has a design upon my life! Ah, ungrateful son! ah, mqnster! who 
had better been stifled in the birth than allowed to live and become 
a parricide! What cause hast thou to attempt my life? I allow 
thee a reasonable yearly sum for thy pleasures, and thou art not 
satisfied! Must I permit thee to squander away my whole for- 
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tune?’ Hdv¥ing uttered this bitter apostrophe, he laid injunctions 
upon me to keep the secret, and he said he would consider what was 
to be done in such a delicate conjuncture. 

“T was very anxious to know what resolution this unfortunate 
father would take, when that very day he sent for Gaspard, and spoke 
thus to him, without manifesting a tittle of what he had in his heart. 
‘Son, I have received a letter from Merida, telling me, that if you 
choose to marry, you may have a maiden of that place, who is but 
fifteen years old, perfectly handsome, and mistress of a good fortune : 
if you have no reluctance to the marriage, we will set out early to- 
morrow for Merida, visit the lady who is proposed, and if you find 
her to your liking, you shall espouse her ; if she does not please you, 
we will talk no more of the marriage.’ Gaspard, hearing mention 
made of a good fortune, which he thought was already his, answered 
without hesitation, that he was ready to go: so that next morning, 
at caybreals they departed by themselves, mounted on two good 
mules, 

“When they were in the mountains of Fesira, into a place as much 
frequented by robbers as dreaded by travellers, Balthazar alighted, 
desiring his son to do the same. The young man obeyed, and asked 
the reason of their quitting their mules in that place. ‘I will tell 
thee,’ answered the old man, darting at him a look in which his grief 
and indignation were painted, ‘we are not going to Merida; and the 
marriage which I mentioned is only a fable I invented to bring thee 
here. Jam not ignorant, ungrateful and unnatural son! I am not 
ignorant of the crime which thou dost meditate ; I know that I am 
to be presented with poison prepared by thee : but, fool that thou 
art, dost thou flatter thyself that thou canst deprive ine of my life in 
that manner with impunity? Thou art mistaken; thy guilt would 
soon be discovered, and thou wouldst perish by the hand of the hang- 
man. Thero is,’ added he, ‘a surer method of satisfying thy rage, 
without exposing thyself to an ignominious death : we are here with- 
out witnesses, iv a place where murders are committed every day ; 
since thou art so estranged from my blood, plunge thy poniard into 
my bosom, ard the murder will be imputed to robbers!’ So saying, 
Balthazar baving his breast, and pointing to his heart, ‘ Here, Gas- 
pard !’ added he, ‘strike the mortal blow, and punish me for having 
given being to such a wretch as thou !’ 

“Young Velasquez, thunderstruck at these words, far from seeking 
to justify himself, fell without sense or motion at his father’s fect. 
The good old man seeing him in that condition, which seemed to be the 
beginning of repentance, could not help yielding to his paternal weak- 
Ness ; he hastened to assist him ; but Gaspard no sooner recovered the 
use of his reason than, being unable to boar the presence of a father 
SO A pete incensed, he made an effort to get up, mounted his mule 
and rode of without speaking a word. Lalthazar let him go, and 
leaving him to the remorse of his own conscience, returned to Cor- 
dova, where, six months after, he learned that his son had thrown 
himself into the monastery of Carthusians at Seville, there to pass 
the rest of his days in penitence.” 
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CHAPTER CV. 
The conclusion of Scipio's history. 


“Bap example sometimes produces good effects. The conduct of 
young Velasquez made me reflect seriously upon my own. I began 
to combat my thievish inclinations, and live like an honest man. 
The habit of seizing all the money I could lay my hands on was so 
much confirmed in me by repeated acts, that it was not easily var- 

uished. Nevertheless, 1 did not despair of succeeding, imagining 
that to become virtuous required only a sincere desire of being so. 
I therefore undertook this great work, and Heaven seemed to bless 
my efforts ; I no longer beheld the old merchant’s strong box with a 
covetous eye ; and I believe that, had it been in my power, [ should 
not have touched one of his bags. JI own, however, that it would 
have been very imprudent in him to put my infant integrity to such 
a proof, and therefore Velasquez took care not to do it. 

“Don Manriquez de Medrana, a young gentleman and knight of 
the order of Alcantara, came frequently to our house. We had his 
custom ; and if he was not the best, he was, at least, the most noble 
of those whom we served. J had the good fortune to please that 
cavalier, who, every time he met me, encouraged me to speak, and 
seemed. to listen with pleasure to what I said. ‘Scipio, said he one 
day, ‘if I had a lackey of thy humour I should think myself in pos- 
session of a treasure ; and if thou didst not belong to a man for whom 
I have a regard, I would do my endeavour to win thee from his 
service.’—‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘you would find it a vey easy task ; for I 
have an inclination to serve people of quality: that is my foible ; I 
am charmed by their easy behaviour.’—‘ If that be the case,’ replied 
Don Manriquez, ‘I will desire Sefior Balthazar to consent to thy 
Jeaving him, and coming into my service; | do not believe he will 
refuse me that favour.’ Indeed Velasquez granted it the more easily, 
as he did not think the loss of a roguish lackey irreparable. For my 
own part, I was glad of the change, the valet of a citizen appearing 
to me a mere beggar’in comparison to the lackey gf a knight of 
Alcantara. 

“To draw a faithful picture of my new patron, I must tell you 
that he was a cavalier endued with a most charming countenance, 
and with a sweetness of temper and cultivated understanding that 
captivated everybody who knew him. Moreover, he had a great deal 
of courage and probity, and wanted nothing but fortune; but being 
a cadet of a family more illustrious than rich, he was obliged to sub- 
sist at the expense of an old aunt who lived at Toledo, and who, 
loving him as her own son, took care to furnish him with the money 
he required. He was always handsomely dressed, and was perfectly 
well received everywhere ; he visited the principal ladi& of the city, 
and, among others, the Marchioness of Almenara, a widow of seventy- 
two years of age, who, by her engaging behaviour and agreeable wit, 
aljured the whole nobility of Cordova to her house. Men as well as 
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women detighted in her conversation, and her circle was considered 
‘good society.’ 

“My master was one of the most assiduous visitors of that lady. 
One evening he came home from her house, with a happy look that 
was not natural to him: ‘Seifior, I said, ‘ youseem to he strangely 
elevated ; may your faithful servant ask the cause? Has not some- 
thing extraordinary happened?’ The knight smiled at that question, 
and owned he was actually engrossed by a serious conversation which 
he had had with the Marchioness of Almenara. ‘I wish,’ said I 
to him smiling, ‘I wish that pet of seventy years old had made you a 
declaration of love.’—‘ Your jest is actual earnest, answered he ; 
‘know, my friend, that I am really beloved by the marchioness. 
“Chevalier,” said she to me, “I know the smallness of your fortune, 
as well as the nobleness of your birth. I have an inclination for you, 
and am resolved to make you easy in your circumstances, by marry- 
ing you, as I cannot decently make your fortune any other way. I 
know very well that this marriage will bring upon me the ridicule of 
the world ; that scandal will be very busy at my expense ; and that, 
in short, I shall pass for an old fool, who must needs have another 
husband. No matter; I intend to despise slander, in order to make 
your fate a happy one. All that I fear,” added she, “is, that you 
may possibly have a reluctance to comply with my intentions.” This,’ 
continued the knight, ‘is what she said to me, which surprised 
me the more, as she is the most virtuous and prudent woman of 
Cordova. I answered, therefore, that I was astonished she should do 
me the honour of offering me her hand ; she who had always per- 
sisted in the resolution of preserving her widowhood to the last. To 
this, she replied, that having a considerable estate, she should be glad 
in her lifetime to share it with a man of honour whom she esteemed. 
—You are then, I suppose,’ said I, ‘determined to hazard the leap.’ 
—‘Canst thou doubt it?’ he replied: ‘the imarchioness possesses 
Immense wealth, together with excellent qualitics both of the heart 
and head ; and I must have lost my judgment, indeed, if I rejected 
such an advantageous settlement.’ 

“T very nguch approved of my master’s design to profit by this fair 
occasion to make his fortune, and even advised him to push matters 
so much was | afraid of seeing them change. Juckily, the lady had 
the affair still more at heart than I had, and far from neglecting it, 
gave such expeditious orders, that the preparations were soon made 
for her marriage. As soon as it was known at Cordova, that the old 
Marchioness of Almenara was going to marry young Don Manriquez 
de Medrana, the wits began to make themselves merry at the widow's 
expense : but in vain did they exhaust their stock of raillery ; they 
could no® divert her from her design ; she let the whole city talk 
and followed her knight to the altar. .. Their nuptials were celebrated 
with a eplendour that afforded new matter for scandal. ‘The bride,’ 
said they, “might have, at least, for the sake of decency, suppressed 
all noise and pomp, which but ill becomes old widows who marry 
young husbands.’ ; 

“The marchioness, instead of appearing ashamed of being, at her 
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age, wife to the chevalier, indulged herself without constraint in the 
joy which she felt. She gave a grand entertainment at her house, 
accompanied by a concert of music, and the feast ended in a ball, at 
which were present all the nobility of Cordova. Towards the end of 
the ball, our new married couple slipped off, and met in an apartment, 
where, being shut up with a waiting-woman and me, the marchioness 
addressed herself to my master in these words, ‘Don Manriquez, this 
is your apartment ; mine is in another part of the house : we will 
pass the night in scparate chambers, and in the day we will live 
together like mother and son.’ The knight was at first mistaken, 
and believed that the lady talked thus only to engage hin to offer 
soft violence to her delicacy : imagining, therefore, that he ought, out 
of pure politeness, to act the pee lover, he approached her, and 
cagerly endcavoured to serve her in quality of valet de chambre ; but 
she, far from allowing him to undress her, pushed him away with a 
scrious air, saying, ‘ Hold, Don Manriquez ; if you take me for one of 
those tender old widows who marry again out of frailty, you are 
deceived. I did not espouse you to make you buy the advantages 
which you will reap from our contract of marriage; these are the 
pure offerings of my heart, and I exact nothing in return but senti- 
ments of friendship.’ So saying, she left my master and me in our 
apartment, and retired into her own, with her waiting-maid, abso- 
lutely forbidding the chevalier to follow her. 

“ After her retreat, we remained a good while confounded at what 
we had heard. ‘Scipio, said my master, ‘didst thou ever hear such 
a discourse as that of the marchioness? What dost thou think of 
such a lady ?’—‘I think, sir,’ answered J, ‘that she has not her fellow ; 
you are happy in having such a wife; it is like the possession o 
a benefice without the cure of souls’—‘ For my part,’ replied Don 
Manriquez, ‘I admire a spouse of such an inestimable character, and 
I intend to compensate, with all imaginable attention, the sacrifice 
which she makes to her delicacy.’ We continued some time convers- 
ing about the lady, then we went to rest—I upon a teuckle-bed in a 
wardrobe, and my master in a fine bed prepared for him, where, I 
believe, at the bottom.of his soul, he was not sorry “%o be alone, 
though he was grateful enough to have forgotten the aye of such a 
generous woman. 

“The rejoicings began again next day, and the bride appeared in 
such good-humour as to afiord scope to the railers. Sie was the first 
to laugh at what they said ; nay, even excited others to laugh, by re- 
ceiving their sallies with a good grace. The knight, for his part, 
seemed no less satisfied with his spouse ; and, by the tender air with 
which he looked and spoke to her, one would have thoughf that old 
age was his taste. This happy couple had in the evening a new con- 
versation, in which it was decided that, without disturbing one 
another, they should live, for the future, in the same mannor as before 
marriage. However, I must do Don Manriquez the justice to say, 
that, out of consideration for his wife, he did what few husbands 
would have done in his place: he abandoned a girl in the city, whom 
he loved, and by whom he was beloved ; being resolved, as he said, 
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to maintain no commerce which would seem to insult the delicate 
conduct of his wife towards him. 

“While he'gave this:old lady such strong marks of gratitude, 
she repaid him with usury, though she was ignorant of them ; and 
made him master of her strong box, which was even better replenished 
than that of Velasquez. As she had retrenched her housekeeping 
during her widowhood, she put it again on the same footing on which 
it had been in the lifetime of her first husband: she increased the 
number of her servants, filled her stable with horses and mules; in a 
word, by her generosity, the chevalier, who was the poorest, became 
the richest knight of Alcantara. You will ask, perhaps, what I got 
by all this? I received fifty pistoles from my mistress, and one hun- 
dred from my master, who moreover made me his secretary, with an 
appointment of five hundred crowns ; he had even so much confidence 
in my integrity, that he created me his treasurer.” 

“His treasurer!” cried I, interrupting Scipio at this place with a 
laugh. “ Yes, sir,” he replied with a dry serious look ; “no less than 
his treasurer ; and I will venture to say, that I acquitted myself in 
that employment with honour. True it is, Iam perhaps somewhat 
indebted to the treasury: for, as I took my wages in advance, and 
quitted the knight’s service suddenly, it is not impossible that I may 
now be in arrears ; at any rate, it is the last reproach that I have de- 
served, having always acted with integrity and probity since that 
time. 

“T was, therefore,” continued the son of Coscolina, “secretary and 
treasurer to Don Manriquez, who seemed as well satisfied with me 
as I was with him, when he received a letter from Toledo, informing 
him that his aunt Donna Theodora Moscoso was at the point of 
death. He was so much affected by the news that he set out 
instantly to see that lady, who had been a mother to him for many 
years ; and I accompanied him on this journey, together with a valet 
de chambre and one lackey. All four mounted on the best horses in 
our stables, we soon got to Toledo, where we found Donna Theodora 
in such a condition as gave us hopes that she would not die of her 
malady; and truly our prognostic, though contrary to that of an old 
physician wlfo attended her, was verified by the event. 

‘While the health of his good aunt was re-establishing visibly, 
less, perhaps, by the remedies she took than by the presence of her 
dear nephew, the treasurer passed his time as oreeeol as he could 
with young peéple, whose acquaintance soon procured him deen 
nities of spending his money. Besides the gallant feasts which they 
obliged me to give to the fadies to whom they introduced me, they 
drew me sometimes to the tennis-court, where they engaged me in 
play ; ands as I was not so expert a player as my master Don Abel, 

lost much oftener than I won. I conceived insensibly an inclina- 
tion for play; and if I had entirely abandoned myself to that 
passion, it would doubtless have compelled me to take from our cash 
some quarters of my allowance in advance ; but, luckily, love saved 
oth my own virtue and my master’s money. One day, as J. passed 
by the Church de los Reyes, I perceived through a eee the cur- 
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tains of which were withdrawn, a young maid, who seerzed rather a 

divinity than a mortal. I would use a term still stronger, if there 

was any, to denote the impression which she made upon my heart. 

I made it my business to get information about her ; and by dint of 

inquiry learned {that her name was Beatrice, and that she was 

ae to Donna Julia, second daughter of the Count de 
olan. 

Beatrice interrupted Scipio with a loud laugh; then addressing 
herself to my wife, “ Beautiful Antonia,” said she, “ pray, look stead- 
fastly at me. Do not you think I have the air of a divinity ?”— 
“You had at that time, in my eyes,” said Scipio to her; “and since 
T no longer suspect your fidelity, you seem to me fairer than ever.” 
My secretary, after such a gallant repartee, pursued his history thus : 

“This discovery quite inflamed me; not indeed with a legitimate 
ardour (I make a sincere confession). T imagined that I should easily 
triumph over her virtue, by presents capable of shaking it. But I 
judged amiss of the chaste Beatrice. In vain did I offer her (by 
means of mercenary women) my purse and aiffection ; she rejected 
my proposals with disdain. Her resistance increased my desires. I 
had recourse to the last expedient, and offered her my hand, which 
she accepted when she knew that I was secretary and treasurer to 
Don Manriquez. As we thought it convenient to conceal our mar- 
riage for some time, we were wedded privately, in presence of Dame 
Lorenca Sephora, duenna of Seraphina, and some other domestics 
belonging to the Count de Polan. Assoon as I had married Beatrice, 
she facilitated the means of seeing and conversing with her at night 
in the garden, into which I introduced myself by a little door, of which 
she gave me the key. Never were man and wife happier in one 
another than Beatrice and I. We waited with equal impaticnce for 
the hour of rendezvous, ran thither with equal eagerness, and the 
time which we spent together, though it was sometimes pretty long, 
seemed but a moment to both. In short, we lived rather as lovers 
ik husband and wife; but jealous fortune soon troubled our 

elicity. 

“One night, which was as cruel to me as the others had been pro- 
pitious, I was surpris¢d at entering the garden to find the little door 
open. I was alarmed by this uncommon event, from whence I 
conceived a bad omen. I grew pale and trembled, as if I had fore- 
seen what was to happen ; and advancing in the dark towards the 
arbour where I used to converse with my wife, I heard the voice of 
aman. I stopped all of a sudden to listen, and my ear was imme- 
diately saluted with these words, ‘ Don’t let me languish, then, my dear 
Beatrice ! complete my happiness, and consider that your fortune is 
connected with it.’ Instead of having patience to hear him to an 
end, I thought there was no occasion for knowing more. A jealous 
fury took possession of my soul, and, breathing nothing but ven- 
geance, I drew my sword and rushed hastily into the arbour. ‘Ah! 
cowardly seducer !’ cried I; ‘whoever thou art thou shalt sooner 
deprive me of life than rob me of my honour.’ So saying, I attacked 
the cavalier who was talking to Beatrice. He put himself immedi- 
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ately into » posture of defence, and fought like a man who understood 
the art much better than I, who had only received a few lessons at 
Cordova. Nevertheless, swordsman as he was, I made a push which 
he could not parry, or rather his foot slipped. I saw him fall, and, 
imagining that I had wounded him mortally, fled as fast as my legs 
could carry me, without answering Beatrice, who called me with a 
loud voice.” 

“Yes, really,” said his wife, interrupting him and addressing us, 
“T called in order to undeceive him. ‘The cavalier with whom I con- 
versed was no other than Don Fernando de Leyva. That nobleman 
loved my mistress Julia, and had formed a resolution of carrying her 
off by force, believing it impossible to obtain her by any other means ; 
and I myself had given him a meeting in the garden, to concert with 
him the steps of that undertaking, on which he assured me my for- 
tune depended : but in vain did 1 call my husband ; blinded by his 
ange he fled from me as from a wife who had been unfaithful to 

im. 

“My situation at that time,” resumed papi: “rendered me 
capable of committing anything. Those who know by experience 
what jealousy is, and to what extravagance it drives the soundest 
understandings, will not be surprised at the disorder which it pro- 
duced in my weak brain. I underwent a momentary transition from 
one extreme to another. I felt the emotions of hatred succeed those 
of tenderness, which I had entertained for my wife a moment before, 
and made an oath to abandon and banish her from my memory. Be- 
sides, I thought I had killed a cavalier; and, fearing that I should 
fall into the hands of justice, I suffered that inconceivable anxiety 
which incessantly pursues, like a fury, the man who has done a bad 
action. In this horrible situation, my whole care being to escape, I 
did not go home, but instantly quitted Toledo, having no other bag- 
gage than the clothes on my back. ‘True, indeed, [ had in my pocket 
sixty pistoles, which were a pretty good resource to a young man who 
proposed to liye all his life in service. 

“T walked all night long, or rather ran ; for the images of alguazils, 
which continually haunted my imagination, supplied me still with 
new vigour »and the morning found me between Rodillas and Ma- 
queda. When [I arrived at this last town, finding myself a little 
fatigued, I went into the church, which was just opened, and, after 
having put up a short prayer, sat down upon a bench to rest. I 
began to muse ‘upon my present situation, which was perplexing 
enough; but I had no time to make long reflections. I heard the 
church echo with two or three smacks of a whip, which making me 
conclude that a carrier was passing, I went out immediately to see 
whether ¥ was mistaken ; and by the time I reached the door, per- 
ceived a muleteer, who, mounted on a mule, led two more in a leash. 
‘Stop, ériepd,’ said I to him; ‘where are those mules going?’—‘ To 
Madrid,’ answered he. ‘I came hither with two good Dominican 
monks, and I am going back again.’ fs 

“The opportunity that offered of travelling to Madrid, inspired me 
with an inclination to go thither. I made a bargain with the carrier, 
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mounted one of the mules, and we pushed forwards for Illescas, 
where we were to sleep. Scarcely had we got out of Maqueda, when 
the carrier, who was a man between thirty-five and forty years of age, 
thundered out church music with great vociferation. He began with 
the prayers which the canons sing at matins, then sang the credo, as 
it is sung at high mass; and passing on to vespers, said them with- 
out even sparing the magnificat. Although the rogue stunned me 
with his noise, I could not help laughing, and even encouraged him 
to continue, when he was obliged to stop and take breath. ‘Courage 
friend !’ said I to him ; ‘ pray go on: if Heaven has given you gooc 
lungs, I see you don’t put them to a bad use,’—‘ No, indeed,’ cried he ; 
‘I am not, thank God, like the most of the carriers, who sing nothing 
but infamous or implous songs: I do not even sing ballads made 
upon our wars with the Moors; for these are things frivolous, if 
not wicked ; a good Christian ought not to ooeny his time with 
them.’—‘ You have,’ said I, ‘a purity of heart rarely to be met with 
among muleteers: with this extreme delicacy in the choice of your 
songs, have you likewise made a vow of chastity with regard to the 
ee i ~** —‘Certainly,’ answered 
7 pique myself in those 
z .nothing but my mules.’ I was a little aston- 
ished to hear this phoenix of carriers talk in such a manner; and, 
looking upon him as a man of honesty and discretion, entered into a 
conversation with him after he had sung till he was tired. 

“We arrived at Illescas in the twilight. Alighting at an inn, I left 
the care of the mules to my companion, and went into the kitchen, 
where I ordered the landlord to prepare a goodsupper. This he pro- 
mised to do so effectually, that I should ae oe said he, that I 
had lodged in his house the longest day I had to live. ‘Ask,’ said he 
‘your carrier what sort of a manI am. I will defy all the cooks o 
Madrid and Toledo to make an olla podrida comparable to those that 
Icompose. I will treat you this night with a ragout of rabbit dressed 
in my manner, and you shall see whether or not I have reason to boast 
of my skill.’ Thereupon, showing me a saucepan, whvrein there was 
(as he said) a young rabbit already minced, ‘There,’ added he, ‘is 
what I intend to give you for supper, with a roast shouldér of mutton. 
When I have once put in some pepper, salt, wine, a handful of sweet 
herbs, and other ingredients which I use in my sauces, I hope to serve 
you in a little time with a ragout worthy of a judge.’ 

“The landlord, after having thus sounded his own praise, began to 
oh a the supper ; and while he was busy, I went into a room, where 

nding a truckle bed, I lay down to sleep off my fatigue, having had 
no rest the night before. In two hours the carrier wakened me, 
saying, ‘ Master, your supper is ready ; come, if you pleas3, and sit 
down at table.’ There was one in another room, with two covers, at 
which my fellow-traveller and I sitting down, the ragout was, served. 
I attacked it with a greedy appetite, and found it of an exquisite 
relish, whether hunger made me judge too favourably of it, or that 
my satisfaction was the effect of the cook’s skill. We had also a plate 
of roast mutton ; and remarking that the carrier did honour to this 
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last dish only, I asked why he abstained from the other. He answered 
with a smile, that he did not love ragouts. This reply, or rather the 
smile with which it was accompanied, seemed to me mysterious: 
‘You conceal,’ said I, ‘the true reason that hinders you from eating 
the ragout ; pray do me the pleasure of letting me know it.’—‘Since 

ou are so curious to know it,’ he replied, ‘I will tell you, that I have 
oathed all these sorts of ragouts, since, in going once from Toledo to 
Cuenca, they brought me for supper, at an inn, a hashed cat instead 
of a rabbit, and that gave me a disgust for all fricasees.’ 

“The carrier had no sooner spoken these words, than, in spite of 
the hunger that devoured me, my appetite forsook me all of a sudden. 
I took it into my head that 1 had eaten of a pretended rabbit, and 
could no longer look at the ragout without making wry faces. My 
companion did not silence conjecture, when he told me that it 
was @common thing among the inukepers of Spain, as well as the 
pastrycooks, to substitute that quid pro que. This discourse, you see, 
was very consoling ; and therefore I had not the least inclination to 
return to the ragout, nor even to touch the roast meat, lest the mutton 
might be as much sophisticated as the rabbit. I rose from table, 
cursing the ragout, the landlord, and his inn ; and, lying down again 
upon the truckle bed, passed the rest of the night more quietly than 
I had expected. Next morning early, after having paid the landlord 
as handsomely as if I had been extremely well treated, I departed 
from Illescas, my imagination still so full of the ragout, that I fancied 
every animal which I saw was a cat. 

“arrived in good time at Madrid, where, as soon as I had paid 
my carrier, I hired a small room near the Sun-gate. My eyes, 
though accustomed to great people, were dazzled by the con- 
course of noblemen who usually appeared at the court-end of the 
town. I admired the prodigious quantity of coaches, and the infinite 
number of gentlemen, pages, and lackeys, who attended the great.~ 
My admiration redoubled, when going to the king’s levee, I beheld 
that monarch surrounded by his courtiers. I was charmed at the 
sight, and said within myself, ‘Iam no longer surprised at what I 
have heard, that one cannot possibly conceive the magnificence of the 
court of Madrid, without being an eye-witness of it: I am overjoyed 
at having come hither, where, I foresee, I shall be able to do some- 
thing.’ All that I could do, however, was to contract a few unprofi- 
table acquaintances. I gradually spent all my money, and thought 
she very lucky in having an opportunity of bestowing myself, with 
all my merit, upon a pedant of Salamanca, whom a family affair had 
brought to Madrid, where he was born, and with whom I grew 
acquainted by accident. I became his factotum,; and, when he re- 
turned to the university, followed him thither. 

“The name of my new patron was Don Ignacio de Ipigna. He 
assumefl tle Don, because he had been preceptor to a duke, who, by 
way of recompense, settled upon him a pension for life; he enjoyed 
another as emeritus professor of the college ; and he drew yearly from 
the public a revenue of two or three hundred pistoles, by the books 
of dogmatical morality which he printed. The manner in which he 
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composed his works well deserves mention. The illustrious Don 
Ignacio spent nearly the whole day in reading Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin authors, and in writing upon sinall squares of paper each 
apophthegm or brilliant thought which he met with. As these squares 
were filled, he employed me to string them upon wire, in the form of a 
garland, and each garland made a volume. . What a quantity of bad 
books we composed every month! We finished two volumes at the 
least, and immediately the press groaned with them. What was 
most surprising, he published these his compilings as performances 
entirely new ; and if the critics thought proper to upbraid him with 
having pillaged the ancients, he would answer with the most haughty 
assurance—‘ /urto letamur in ipso,’ * 

“He was also a great commentator ; and there was so much erudi- 
tion in his annotations, that he frequently made remarks on things 
scarcely worthy to be observed ; as on his squares of paper he wrote 
frequently very mal @ propos passages of Hesiod and other authors. 
Nevertheless, Tamproved my understanding in the service of this 
savant ; it would be ungrateful in meto deny it. I brought my hand- 
writing to perfection by dint of transcribing his works ; and as (in 
treating me like a pupil, rather than a valet) he took care to cultivate 
my capacity, he was also far from neglecting my morals. ‘Scipio,’ 
he would say, when he heard of any piece of knavery committed by 
a servant, ‘ beware, my child, of following the bad example of that 
rogue ; a valet ought to serve his master with equal fidelity and zeal.’ 
In a word, Don Ignacio lost no occasion of inculcating virtue ; and 
his exhortations had such good effect, that I was never in the least 
tempted to play him a trick during the fifteen months which I spent 
in his house. 

“T have already observed, that the doctor De Ipigna was originally 
of Madrid, where he had a kinswoman called Catalina, chamber-maid 
to the prince’s nurse. This waiting-maid, who is the same whom I 
have since made use of to procure Sefior de Santillane’s enlarge- 
ment from the tower of Segovia, being desirous of doistg a good office 
for Don Ignacio, engaged her mistress to ask a benefice for him from 
the Duke of Lerma. ‘The minister granted him a nomiriation to the 
archdeaconry of Grenada, which, being a conquered couritry, is in the 
gift of the king. We set out for Madrid, as soon as we learned this 
pen of news, the doctor intending to thank his benefactresses before 

e departed to Grenada. I had more than one opporttinity of seeing 
and speaking to Catalina, who was pleased with my easy air and ga 
disposition. For my part, I found her so much to my liking, that 
-could not help making suitable returns to the little marks of friend- 
ship which she bestowed upon me. In fine, we contracted.a mutual 
attachment.—Forgive this confession, my dear Beatrice : as I believed 
you false, that mistake ought to screen me from your reproaches. 

“ Meanwhile, the doctor Don Ignacio prepared for his- departure 
to Grenada. His relation and I, rightened at the separation that 
threatened us, had recourse to an expedient which preserved us from 
that misfortune. I feigned myself ill, complained of my head and 

* We are proud of the robbery. 
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breast, and’ affected all the symptoms of all the complaints in the 
world. My master called a physician, which made me tremble, as I 
imagined the Hippocrates would perceive at once that I was not 
ill; but happily, as if he had arranged with me, he told me, after 
having examined me with care, that my distemper was a very serious 
matter, and that, in all likelihood, I should keep my chamber a long 
time. 

“The doctor, impatient to be at his cathedral, did not think proper 
to delay his departure, but took another young man into his service, 
leaving me to the care of a nurse, with whom he soe gua a sum of 
money to defray the expense of my funeral if I should die, or to 
recompense my service if I should recover from my disease. As soon 
as I understood that Don Ignacio was gone, all my complaints van- 
ished. I rose, dismissed my physician who had so much penetration, 
and got rid of my nurse, who stole more than half of the money with 
which she had been entrusted in my behalf. While I acted this part, 
Catalina performed another with her mistress Donna Anna de 
Guerva, whom, by persuading her that I was admirable in intrigues, 
she induced to choose me for one of her agents. Madame Nurse, 
whom her avarice always stimulated to new undertakings, having 
occasion for such people, received me into her family, and in a little 
time put my abilities to the proof. She gave me commissions which 
required some address ; and, without vanity, I did not co myself 
amiss ; therefore she was as well pleased with me as I soon had 
cause to be dissatisfied with her. ‘The lady was so covetous that she 
would not allow me the least share of the fruits which she reaped 
from my industry and trouble. She imagined that she acted with 
great generosity in paying my wages punctually. This excess of 
avarice would have soon induced me to quit her service, had I not 
been retained by the affection of Catalina, which kindling every day 
more and more, she proposed, in a formal manner, that I should take. 
her to wife. 

“ “Softly, may dear,’ said I; ‘that ceremony cannot be performed 
between us sosoon. I must first be convinced of the death of a 
young woman who got the start of you, and to whom (for my sins) I 
am married’—‘ Not you, indeed, replied Catalina; ‘I am not so 
credulous as to put faith in what you say: you wish to make me 
believe that you are married—why ? to conceal from me the repug- 
nance you have to take me for your wife.’ In vain did I protest 
that I spoke the truth. She looked upon my sincere confession as a 
trick ; and, being offended at it, changed her behaviour towards me. 
We did not quarrel ; but our correspondence visibly cooled, and we 
no longegretained for one another any other sentiments than those 
of civility and common regard. 

“At this juncture I heard that Seiior Gil Blas de Santillane, secre- 
ve to*theprime-minister of the Spanish monarchy, wanted a lackey ; 
and this place flattered me the more, as it was represented as the 
most agreeable one that I could possess. ‘Sefior de Santillane,’ said 
people to me, ‘is a person beloved by the Duke of Lerma, and conse- 
quently cannot fail to push his fortune a great way ; besides, he is 
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very generous ; so that, in managing his affairs, you will ‘effectually 
improve your own.’ 1 did not neglect this opportunity. Iswent 
immediately and presented myself to Sefior Gil Blas, for whom at 
first sight 1 felt a growing inclination, and who admitted me into 
his service on account of my prynoencuy: I did not hesitate to 
quit the nurse for him ; and, if it please Heaven, he shall be my last 
master. 

Here Scipio finished his history ; then addressing himself to me, 
“Sefior de Santillane,” said he, “it is to you I now address myself. 
Do me the favour to tell these ladies that you have always found me 
a zealous and faithful servant. I have need of your testimony to 
persuade them that the son of Coscolina has purged his morals, and 
that virtuous sentiments have succeeded his vicious inclination.” 

“Ves, ladies,” said J, “ I can answer for it if Scipio, in his childhood, 
was areal picaro, he has corrected his conduct so well since that time, 
that he is now the model of a perfect servant. Far from having 
cause to‘blame his behaviour towards me, I must own that I lie under 
great obligations to him. The night on which I was apprehended to 
be carried to the tower of Segovia, he saved from pillage and secured 
a part of my effects, which he might have appropriated to himself 
with impunity. He was not satisfied with only preserving my money, 
he came also, through pure friendship, and shut himself up with me 
in prison, preferring the melancholy pleasure of sharing my sorrows 
to all the charms of liberty.” 


CHAPTER CVI 


Gil Blas ts overwhelmed with joy, which is disturbed by a melancholy 
event. Such changes happen at court, as induce Santillane to 
go thither again. 


I HAVE already observed, that there was great harmony between 
Antonia and Beatrice ;,the one being used to live like w submissive 
waiting-woman, and the other habituating herself to act the mistress. 
Scipio and I were husbands of too much gallantry, and too well 
beloved by our wives, to be long without children. Beatrice first 
brought into the world a girl; and a few days after, Antonia crowned 
my ae by giving me a son. I sent my secretary to Valencia 
with the news to the governor, who came to Lirias with Seraphina 
and the Marchioness of heat to stand godmothers to the es 
being pleased to add this token of affection to those I hag already 
received. My son, whose godfather and godmother were that noble- 
man and the marchioness, was christened Alphonso; and my lady 
governess, willing that I should have the honour of being doubly her 
gossip, stood with me for Scipio’s daughter, to whom we gave the 
name of Seraphina. 

Not only the people of my family were rejoiced at the birth of m 
son, the inhabitants of Lirias likewise celebrated it by feasts ; whic 
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showed tlfat the whole village partook of their master’s pleasure. 
But alas ! our rejoicings were not of long duration ; or, rather, they 
were of a sudden converted into groans, complaints, and lamentations, 
by an event which more than twenty years have not been able to 
make me forget, and which will ever be present to my thoughts. 
My son died, and his mother soon followed him; a violent fever 
robbed me of my dear wife, fourteen months after we had been mar- 
ried! Jet the reader conceive, if possible, the sorrow with which I 
was seized. I fell into a state of ae dejection, and felt my loss 
so much, that I seemed quite insensible. I was in this condition five 
or six days, during which I would take no sustenance ; and, had it 
not been for Scipio, I believe I should either have let myself die of 
hunger, or have lost my reason entirely ; but that dexterous secretary 
found means to beguile my grief, by conforming himself to it; he 
made me swallow broths, by the art of presenting them with such a 
mortified look, as if he gave them, not so much with a view of pre- 
serving my life, as of nursing my affliction. 

This affectionate servant having written to Don Alphonso an 
account of my misfortune, and the deplorable situation in which I 
was, that tender and compassionate nobleman, that generous friend 
repaired immediately to Lirias. I cannot, without emotion, recall 
the moment in which he presented himself to my view. “ My dear 
Santillane,” said he, embracing me, “I am not come hither to console 
you; [ am come to mourn with you for Antonia, as you would mourn 
with me had Fate robbed me of my Seraphina.” In effect, he shed 
tears, and mingled his sighs with mine: so that, overwhelmed as I 
was with sorrow, I could not help feeling a lively sense of Don 
Alphonso’s goodness. 

Don Alphonso had a long conference with Scipio about the means 
of vanquishing my grief. They concluded that I must, for some 
time, be removed from Lirias, where everything recalled incessantly. 
to my mind the image of my poor Antonia. Upon this, Don Cesar’s 
son proposed €o carry me with him to Valencia, and my secretary 
seconded him so well, that I yielded to his proposal. I left Scipio 
and his wif@at my house (every part of which, indeed, served onl 
to increase fny affliction), and set out with the governor. When 
arrived at Valencia, Don Cesar and his daughter-in-law spared no- 
thing to divert my chagrin ; they entertained me by turns with all 
the amusemertts that seemed proper to dispel it ; but, in spite of all 
their endeavours, I continued as much as ever plun ed in the most 
profound melancholy. It was not Scipio’s fault that I did not resume 
my tranquillity : he came often from Lirias to Valencia to know how 
I was, ang returned sad or gay as he perceived me more or less dis- 
posed to receive consolation. : 

One morning he entered my chamber. “Sir,” said he with great 
emotiofi, “¢here is a report in the city which interests the whole king- 
dom ; it is said that Philip the Third is no more,” and that the Prince 

" Philip III. died in 1621 in a very singular manner. He was just recovering 


from a dangerous illness, and finding tho brazier of fire too hot for him, he or- 
dered it to be taken from the room. The officer whose duty it was to remove it 
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his son is now upon the throne; nay, more,” added he, “that the 
Cardinal Duke of Lerma has lost his post; he is even exiled from 
court ; and Don Gaspard de Guzman, Count d’Olivarez, is now prime 
minister. I felt myself agitated by this piece of news, without know- 
ing why ; and Scipio, perceiving it, asked if I was affected by this 
great change. “Why should it affect me, my child?” said I; “1 have 

uitted the court, and ought to look with indifference upon all the 
changes that can happen there.” 

“For aman of your age,” replied the son of Coscolina, “you are 
very much detached from the world. Were I in your place, I should 
have a longing desire to go to Madrid, and show my face to the young 
monarch, to sce if he would remember me: this is a pleasure in 
which I would indulge myself.”—“ I understand thee,” said I: “thou 
wouldst have me return to court, and try Fortune anew, or rather to 
grow ambitious and covetous again.” —“ Why should your morals be 
corrupted again?” answered Scipio. “Have more confidence in your 
own virtue. I will answer for your conduct; the wholesome reflec- 
tions which you made upon the court during your disgrace will screen 
you from the perils of its shoals. Re-embark boldly upon a sea, with 
the dangers of which you are so well acquainted.” —“ Peace, flatterer !” 
said I, interrupting him with a smile; “art thou tired of seeing me 
lead a quiet ife? I thought thou hadst a greater regard for my 
repose. 

At this part of our conversation, Don Cesar and his son coming in, 
confirmed the news of the king’s death, as well as that of the Duke of 
Lerma’s misfortune ; they moreover told me, that this minister having 
asked leave to return to Rome, it was refused ; and he was ordered to 
repair to his marquisate at Denia: then, as if they had been in concert 
with my secretary, they advised me to go to Madrid, and present myself 
to the new king, since I was known to him, and had even done him 
such service as the great always recompense with pleasure. “ Tor 
my part,” said Don Alphonso, ‘I don’t doubt but he will be grateful ; 
and that Philip the Fourth will pay the debts of the Priace of Spain.” 
—T have the same presentiment,” said Don Ceesar ; “and look upon 
Santillane’s journey to court as an occasion for him to ariive at great 
preferment.” " 

“Truly, gentlemen,” cried IJ, “you do not consider what you say ; 
to hear you, one would think I had nothing to do but repair to 
Madrid, in order to have the golden key,* or some government, con- 
ferred uponme. Youare mistaken. J am, on the contrary, persuaded 
that the king would take no notice of me, were I to present myself to 
his view: but I will do it, if you desire me, in order to convince you 
of your mistake.” The noblemen of Leyva took me at my word, and 


could not be found. In that court of strict ctiquette, no one dared encroach 
upon his rights. Whilst they were trying to find the officer, the«cking fainted 
from the heat. They carried him to his bed, where he died a few hours after- 
wards, asphyxiated by etiquette! 
* The golden key was a distinctive sign worn by certain officers of the king of 
nee _— had the right of entering the monarch’s chamber. It was worn in 
e girdle. | 
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I could nt help promising that I would immediately set out for 
Madrid. As soon as my secretary saw me determined on the journey, 
he felt an immoderate joy : he imagined that I should no sooner ap- 
pear before the new monarch, than that prince would distinguish me 
in the crowd, and load me with honours and wealth: thus feeding 
his fancy with the most splendid chimeras, he raised me to the first 
offices of the state, and preferred himself by the help of my elevation. 

I prepared, therefore, to return to court ; not with a view of sacri- 
ficing again to Fortune, but to satisfy Don Cesar and his son, who 
imagined that I should soon possess the favour of my sovereign. 
True it is, I myself felt at bottom of my soul some desire of trying if 
the young prince would recognise me: attracted by this cmotion of 
curiosity, without hope or design of reaping any advantage from the 
new reign, I departed with Scipio for Madrid, leaving the care of my 
house to Beatrice, who was an excellent econonist. 


CHAPTER CVIL 


Gil Blas arrives at Madrid, and appears at Court ; the King re- 
members and recommends him to his Prime Minister. The 
consequence of that recommendation. | 


WE gained Madrid in less than eight days, Don Alphonso having 
accommodated us with two of his best horses, that we might make 
the greater despatch ; and we alighted at a furnished house where I 
had lodged formerly, belonging to Vincent Forrero, my old landlord, 
who was very glad to see me again. 

As he was a man who piqued himself upon knowing everything 
that happened, both at court and in the city, | asked if there was,, 
anything new. “A great many things,” answered he. “Since the 
death of Philip ITI. the friends and partisans of the Cardinal Duke 
of Lerma have bestirred themselves to maintain his eminence in the 
ministry ; but their efforts have been ineffectual: the Count d’Oli- 
varez has gdt the better of them all. It is said that Spain loses 
nothing by the change, and that the new prime minister has a genius 
of such vast extent, that he is able to govern the whole world : 
Heaven grant it! What is certain,” added he, “is, that the people 
have conceived the highest opinion of his capacity. We shall see, in 
the end, whether the Duke of Lerma’s place is well or ill supplied.” 
Forrero, having thus begun to talk, gave me a detailed account of all 
the changes which had been made at court since the Count d’Olivarez 
had steered the helm of the monarchy. 

Two days after my arrival at Madrid, I went to court in the after- 
noon, énd put myself in the king’s way as he went into his cabinet : 
but he did not look at me, I returned next day to the same place, 
but was not more fortunate. The third time, he cast his eye upon 
me as he passed, but seemed to take no notice of my person. Then I 
came to a determination, and said to Scipio, who accompanied me, 
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“Thou seest that the king does not remember me; or, if hé does, has 
no wish to renew the acquaintance : I believe it will not be amiss for 
us to set out upon our return to Valencia.”—“ Not so fast, sir,” re- 
plied my secretary ; “you know better than I that success at court 
is only to be obtained by patience. Do not cease showing yourself to 
the prince ; by dint of perseverance in appearing before him, you will 
oblige him to consider you more attentively, and to recognise the 
features of his agent with the fair Catalina.” 

That Scipio might have nothing to reproach mo with, I had the 
complaisance to continue the same conduct during three weeks ; and 
one day, at length, the monarch, struck with my appearance, ordered 
me to be called. I entered his cabinet, not without great emotion at 
finding myself téte-4-téte with my sovereign. ‘‘ Who are you?” said 
he; “I remember your face, but cannot recollect where 1 have seen 
you.” — Sir,” answered I, trembling, “I had the honour to conduct 
your majesty one night, with the Count de Lemos, to the house of 
——” “Qh! I remember it,” said the prince, interrupting me, “ you 
were secretary to the Duke of Lerma, and, if Jam not mistaken, your 
name is Santillane. I have not forgotten that you served me with 
great zeal on the occasion, and that you were very ill rewarded for 
your pains. Were not you imprisoned for that adventure 1”—“ Yes, 
sire,” said I ; “I was six months in the tower of Segovia, from whence 
your goodness delivered me.”—“ That,” answered he, “does not acquit 
me towards you, Santillane ; it is not enough to have set you at liberty, 
{ ought to recompense you for the misfortune which you suffered for 
love of me.” 

Just as the prince had pronounced these words, the Count d’Oli- 
varez entered the cabinet. A favourite takes umbrage at everything ; 
he was astonished to find a stranger there. The king redoubled his 
surprise, by saying to him, “Count, I recommend this young man to 
you ; employ him in some shape or other, and take care of his ad- 
vancement.” The minister affected to receive this order with a gra- 
cious look, eyeing me from head to foot, and very amcious to know 
who I was. ‘Go, friend,” said the monarch to me, making a sign for 
me to retire ; “the count will not fail to employ you in 4n advanta- 
geous manner, both for my service and your own interest.” 

[immediately quitted the closet, and rejoined the son of Cosco- 
lina, who, extremely impatient to know what the king had said to 
me, remained in an inconceivable agitation. But remarking on my 
face an air of satisfaction, ‘If I may believe my eyes,” said he, “in- 
stead of returning to Valencia, we shall remain at court.”—“TIt is 
possible,” I replied. Then I overwhelmed him with joy by recountin 
to him, word for word, the short conversation whic { had had wit 
the king. “My dear master,” said Scipio in the excess of his joy, 
“will you distrust my predictions again? Own now that you are not 
angry with me for persuading you to make the journey te Madrid. 
I already see you in some eminent post; you will become the Cal- 
derona of Count d’Olivarez.”—“ That is not at all what I wish,” said 
I, interrupting him; “I have no ambition for a place which is 
environed with so many precipices. I would rather have an employ- 
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ment in whgch I should have no occasion to do injustice, or carry on 
a shameful traffic of my prince’s favour. After the use I made of my 
former influence, I cannot be too much upon my guard against avarice 
and ambition.”—“ Come, sir,” replied my secretary, “the minister will 

ive you some good post, which you may fill without ceasing to be an 
fonest man.” ne 7 

More urged by Scipio than by my own curiosity, I went next day 
to the house of Count d’Olivarez before sunrise; having been in- 
formed that every morning, in summer and winter, he gave audience 
by candle-light. I modestly took my station in the corner of the 
hall, from whence I narrowly observed the count when he appeared ; 
for I had had but a superficial view of him in the king’s closet. I 
saw a man taller than the middle size, who might have passed for a 
fat man in a country where we rarely see any but lean people; his 
shoulders were so high, that J thought him hunchbacked, though he 
was not so; his head, which was extremely large, hung down upon 
his breast ; his hair was black and straight, his visage long, his com- 
plexion of an olive colour, his mouth sunk in, and his chin peaked 
and turned upwards at the end.* : 

All this together could not make a very handsome man ; neverthe- 
less, as I believed him to be well disposed towards me, I looked 
upon him with a favourable eye, and even found him agreeable. 
True it is, he treated everybody with an affable and pleasant air, and 
very graciously received the memorials which were presented to him ; 
and this seemed to supply the place of a good person. Meanwhile, 
when I advanced in my turn to salute him, and make myself known, 
he darted a rude and threatening look at me; then turning his back, 
without deigning to hear me, returned into hiscloset. I then thought 
him more ugly than he was naturally, went out of the hall very much 
confounded at such an unfavourable reception, and did not know 
what to think of the matter. 

Having arate Scipio, who waited for me at the door, “ Dost thou — 
know,” said I, “what reception I have met with ?”—“ No,” answered 
he; “but it is ‘hot difficult to guess: the minister, ready to conform 
himself to the pleasure of his prince, has doubtless offered you some 
considerable employment.”—“ There you are mistaken,” I replied ; 
telling him at the same time in what manner [ had been received. 
Having listened attentively, he said, “The count must have forgotten 

ou, or mistaken you for somebody else; I advise you to wait on 

im again, and I am sure he will treat you with another sort of look.” 
I followed my secretary’s advice, and presented myself the second 
time before the minister, who treated me still worse than at first, 
frowned at me as if the sight of me had given him pain, turned his 
eyes anotler way, and retired without speaking one word. 

I was touched to the quick by his behaviour, and tempted to 
depart jmmediately for Valencia: but this Scipio did not fail to 
oppose, beitg unwilling to renounce the hopes which he had con- 
ceived. “Dost thou not see,” said I to him, “that the count wants 

* It was, probably, on account of his disadvantageous figure, that Olivarez 
generally gave audience from his couch, or received people sitting. 
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to remove me from court? The king has expressed te him some 
regard for me, and that is sufficient to bring upon me the aversion of 
his favourite ; let us yield, my child, let us yield with a good grace 
to the power of such a formidable foe.”—“ Sir,” answered he, incensed 
against the Count d’Olivarez, “I would not so easily quit my ground ; 
I would learn the cause of such an offensive reception ; I would go 
and complain to his majesty of the little regard which the minister 
shows to his recommendation.”—“ Bad counsel, my friend !” said I: 
“if I should take that imprudent step, I should soon repent it. Nay, 
I believe I run some risk in tarrying in this city.” 

My secretary began to weigh these words ; and considering that he 
had actually to do with a man who might make us revisit the tower 
of Segovia, he partook of my fear, and no longer opposed my design 
a quitting Madrid, from whence I resolved to move the very next 

ay. 


CHAPTER CVIIL 


Gul Blas is prevented from executing his resolution to leave the Court, 
and receives an important piece of service from Joseph Navarro, 


On my return to my lodging I met my old friend Joseph Navarro, 
clerk of the kitchen to Don Balthazar de Zuniga. I doubted for 
some moments if I had not better pretend not to see him, or if I 
should address him, and ask his pardon for having behaved so ill to 
him. I determined on the last plan. I bowed to Navarro, and 
approaching him very civilly, “Do you recognise me?” I said, “and 
are you good enough to speak to a miserable wretch who repaid your 
friendship with ingratitude ?”—“ You confess, then,” said he, “that 
you have not used me extremely well ?”—“ Yes,” answered I; “and 
you have a right to load me with reproaches : I deserve them all, if 
I have not already expiated my crime by the remorse which attended 
it.”—“ Since you have repented of your fault,” replied Navarro, em- 
bracing me, “I ought no longer to remember it.” JI,,on my part, 
hugged Joseph in my arms ; and we resumed our former sentiments 
to each other. 

He had heard of my imprisonment, and of the disorder of my 
affairs, but was ignorant of all the rest. I informed him of all, and 
even recounted the conversation I had had with the king, not con- 
cealing the bad reception I had met with from the minister, nor my 
design of retiring again to my solitude. “Beware of going thither,” 
said he: “since our monarch has expressed a friendship for you, it 
must certainly be of some service. Between you and me, ‘the Count 
d’Olivarez has a very singular disposition, and is full of caprices. He 
sometimes, as on this occasion, acts in a very Gnacéountanls manner ; 
and nobody but himself has the key of his irregular behaviour. In 
short, whatever reasons he may have for receiving you in this way, 
stick close to the business ; he cannot hinder you from profiting by 
the prince's bounty—of this I assure you. t will mention it this 
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evening tg Seiior Don Balthazar de Zuniga, my master, who is uncle 
to the Count d’Olivarez, and shares with him the cares of govern- 
ment.” Navarro having told me this, asked a direction to my lodging; 
and so we parted. 

It was not long before I saw him again. He came to me the next 
day. “Sefior de Santillane,” said he, “you have a protector in my 
master, who will favour you with his support. On account of the 
good. character which I gave of you, he has promised to speak in your 
behalf to his nephew the Count d’Olivarez, whom I hope he will pre- 

ossess in your favour. I dare assure you that you may rely on that.” 
My friend Navarro, who did not serve me by halves, introduced me 
two days after to Don Balthazar, who said to me, with a courteous 
look, “Sefior de Santillane, your friend Joseph has spoken so well of 
you as to engage me in your interests.” I made a profound bow to 
Sefior de Zuniga, and answered, that I should all my life have a 
lively sense of the obligation I lay under to Navarro, for having pro- 
cured for me the protection of a minister who was justly styled, “the 
light of the council.” Don Balthazar, after this flattermg reply, 
clapped me on the shoulder, saying, with a smile, “ You may go again 
to-morrow to the levee of the Count d’Olivarez, with whom you will 
be better satisfied than before.” 

I appeared therefore the third time before the prime minister ; 
who, terete distinguished me in the crowd, honoured me with a 
smiling look, from whence I conceived a good omen. “This goes 
well,” said I to myself: “the uncle has made the nephew hear reason.” 
I now expected a favourable reception, and my expectation was ful- 
filled : the count, after having given audience to everybody, sent for 
me to his closet, where he said to me, with a familiar air, “Friend 
Santillane, forgive me for having thrown thee into perplexity for my 
diversion ; I pleased myself with giving thee uneasiness, in order to 
try thy prudence, and see what thou wouldst do in thy chagrin. I 
don’t doubt that thou thought’st I was displeased with thee ; but, on 
the contrary, my child, I own [ have a liking to thy person. Even if 
the king my master had not ordered me to take care of thy fortune, 
I should hgve done it through pure inclination. Besides, my uncle, 
Don Balthazar de Zuniga, to whom I can refuse nothing, has desired 
me to look upon thee as one for whom he interests himself: this is 
enough to determine me in thy favour.” This declaration made such — 
a strong impression upon my senses, that they were quite disordered. © 
{ threw myself at the feet of the minister ; who, having bid me rise," 
went on in this manner: “ Come hither again this afternoon, and call: 
for my steward, who will impart to thee the orders I shall give him, 
So saying, his excellency went out to hear mass, as he usually d 
every day, after having given audience: and then repaired to the 
king’s levee. 
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CHAPTER CIX. 
Gu Blas acquires the love of the Count d@’Olwarez. 


T pip not fail to return in the afternoon to the prime minister’s 
house, and to ask for the steward, whose name was Don Raymond 
Caporis. I had no sooner told him my name, than saluting me with 
great demonstrations of respect, “Sefior,” said he, “follow me, if you 
please: I will conduct you to the apartments which are destined for 
you in this house.” So saying, he carried me by a little staircase to 
a suite of five or six rooms, which composed the second story of one 
wing of the house, and which were very plainly furnished. “ This,” 
said he, “is the lodging which his grace appoints for you ; and here 

ou will have a table with six covers, maintained at his expense. 
Vou will be served by his own domestics, and there will always be a 
coach at your command. This is not all,” added he; “his excellency 
has ordered me to treat you with the same respect as if you were of the 
family of Guzman.”—‘“ What the deuce is the meaning of all this !” 
said 1 to myself. ‘ How am I to understand these distinctions? Is 
there not some mischief at bottom? and is it not for his diversion that 
the minister gives me such honourable treatment? That is what Iam 
tempted to think ; for, in short, is it becoming that the minister of the 
Spanish monarchy should treat me thus?” While I was in this uncer- 
tainty, fluctuating between hope and fear, a page came and told me 
that the count wanted me. I went instantly to his grace, who was 
alone in his closet, “‘Well, Santillane,” said he, “art thou satisfied with 
thy apartments, and the orders which I have given to Don Raymond?” 
—‘ The goodness of your excellency,” answered I, “seems to be exces- 
sive; and I receive it only with fear and trembling.”—“ For what 
reason?” said he. “Can I do too much honour to a man whom the 
king has recommended to my care? No, indeed; I do no more than 
my duty in treating thee in an honourable manner. Be not therefore 
surprised at what I do for thee; and be assured tha: a solid and 
splendid fortune cannot escape thee, provided thou art as much 
attached to me as thou wast to the Duke of Lerma.‘ But, with 
regard to that nobleman,” added he, “I have been told th&t you lived 
in great familiarity with him. JI am curious to know how you both 
became acquainted, and what employment you exercised under that 
minister. sees nothing ; I insist’ upon hearing the*whole truth.” 
I then remembered my perplexity with the Duke of Lerma in the 
same case, and in what manner I extricated myself ; and this I prac- 
tised again very successfully; that is to say, in my narration’ I 
softened the rough places, and passed slightly over thoge things 
which did not much redound to my honour. 1] likewise spared the 
Duke of Lerma, though, in doing otherwise, I should have better 
pleased my hearer. As for Don Rodrigo de Calderona,* & gate him 

* Rodrigo Calderona was the son of a private soldier. Having become the 


favourite servant of the Duke of Lerma, he was made gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to the king; then secretary of state ; some time after he received the 
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no quartergbut disclosed all the tricks which I knew he performed 
in the traffic of commanders, governments, and benefices. 

“What you tellme of Calderona,” said the minister, interrupting 
me, “agrees with several memorials which have been presented 
against him, and which contain heads of accusation still more impor- 
tant. His trial will soon come on; and if you wish his downfall, I 
believe your desire will be satisfied.”—“ I do not desire his death,” 
said L; “though it was not his fault that I did not find mine in the 
tower of Segovia, where he was the cause of my being imprisoned 
for a good many months.”—“ How !” cried his excellency ; “was Don 
Rodrigo the cause of thy imprisonment ? this is what 1 did not know. 
Don Balthazar, to whom Navarro recounted thy history, told me that 
the late king ordered thee to be confined as a punishment for havin 
carried the Prince of Spain to a suspected place in the night ; but 
knew no more of the matter, and I cannot conceive what part Cal- 
derona could play in the piece.” —“ The part of a lover who revenges 
an anaEY received,” answered J. I then told him the whole adven- 
ture ; which he thought so diverting that, grave as he was, he could 
not help laughing, or rather weeping with mirth. He was infinitely 
Hoe pe with Catalina, sometimes niece, and sometimes grand- 
daughter, as well as with the part which the Duke of Lerma acted in 
the whole. 

When I had finished my narration, the count dismissed me, saying, . 
that he would not fail to find me some employment next day. it 
ran immediately to the house of Zuniga, to thank Don Balthazar for 
his good offices, and to tell my friend Joseph of the favourable 
disposition of the prime-ministcr. 


CHAPTER CX. 


The private conversation which Gil Blas had with Navarro, and the 
Jirst businesPin which he was employed by the Count d’ Olivares. 


As soon as V’saw Joseph I told him, with some agitation, that I had 
a great many things to communicate ; upon which he carried me to 
a private place, where, after having informed him of what had hap- 
pene, I asked his opinion of the matter. ‘‘ My opinion,” answered 

e, ‘is, that ydu are in the way of making a vast fortune: everything 
smiles upon you; you please the prime-minister ; and another thing 


colMr of the order of St. Jago, was made commander of Arcana, and created 
Captain of the German Guard. Such extraordinary favours he could not support 
with modefition ; but, becoming extremely insolent and licentious, despised the 
most powerful grandees of Spain, to whose resentment he fell a sacrifice. He was 
tried in 1619, on an impeachment containing two hundred and fifty articles, 
among Whicls were sorcery, and poisoning the queen; and though these two were 
not proved, yet he was condemned to lose his head, which was severed by a 
stroke upon the throat, none but traitors in Spain receiving it on the neck behind. 
He died with such courage and decency as affected even his enemies with sorrow 
and remorse, 
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which may turn out to your advantage is, that I can do yqu the same 
service which you received from my uncle Melchior de la Ronda, 
when you first entered the family of the Archbishop of Grenada. He 
spared you the trouble of studying the prelate and his principal 
officers, by disclosing their different characters to you at once ; an 

will, after his example, make you acquainted with the count, the 
countess his wife, and Donna Maria de Guzman, their only child. 

“Let us begin with the minister. He has a quick penetratin. 
genius, capable of forming grand designs. He sets up for a universa 
man, because he has a small tincture of every science, and believes 
himself able to decide on everything. He imagines himself a pro- 
found lawyer, a great captain, and a most consummate politician. 
Add to this, he is so obstinate about his own opinions, that he always 
follows them in preference to those of others, that he may not seem 
to defer to the understanding of any man. Between you and me, 
this defect may have strange consequences; from which Heaven 
preserve the monarchy! He shines in the council by a natural 
eloquence ; and he would write as well as he speaks, if, in order to 
dignify his style, he did not affect expressions which render it stiff 
and obscure. Ile thinks singularly, and, as I believe I have told 
you, he is whimsical, capricious, and chimerical: so much for his 
mind. As to his heart, he is generous and friendly. He is said to be 
vindictive ; but what Spaniard is otherwise? He is also accused of 
ingratitude, in being the occasion of exiling the Duke d’Uzeda, and 
the Friar Lewis Aliaga, to whom people say he had great obligations : 
but this is pardonable ; the desire of being prime-minister dispenses 
with the necessity of being grateful. 

“Donna Agnez de Zuniga 4 Velasco, Countess of Olivarez,” con- 
tinued Joseph, “is a lady that has no fault that I know, but that of 
selling the favours she obtains for people at a high price. As for 
Donna Maria de Guzman, who is, without contradiction, this day the 
richest match in Spain, she is an accomplished young lady, and the 
idol of her father. Model your behaviour according to what I have 
told you; be assiduous in making your court to thtse two ladies ; 
and appear still more devoted to the Count d’Olivarez than you were 
to the Duke of Lerma before your journey to Segovia; in which 
case, you will certainly become a personage of rank and ‘power. 

“T likewise advise you,” added he, “to wait upon my master Don 
Balthazar from time to time ; though you have no need of him for 
your advancement, do not neglect him ; he has a very good opinion 
of you at present: preserve his friendship and esteem, which may be 
of service to ya upon some occasion or other.”—“ As the uncle and 
nephew,” said I, “are both concerned in the ministry, is there no 
he ousy between the two colleagues ?”—“ On the contrary,?-answered 

e, “they live together in the greatest harmony. Had it not been 
for Don Balthazar, the Count d’Olivarez, perhaps, would not have 
been prime-minister : for, after the death of Philip the Third, all the 
friends and partisans of the house of Sandoval exerted themselves 
very much, some in favour of the cardinal, and others’ in behalf of 
his son ; but my master, who was the most subtle among the cour- 
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tiers, and #he count, as cunning as he, broke all their measures, and 
took such effectual steps to secure that place, that their antagonists 
were quite foiled. The Count d’Olivarez, when he became minister, 
shared the administration with his uncle Don Balthazar, to whom he 
left the care of foreign affairs, reserving {all domestic concerns to 
himself : so that, by these means, vee ne teu the ties of friend- 
ship, which ought naturally to unite persons of the same blood, these 
two noblemen, independent of one another, live,in a friendship 
which to me seems unalterable.” * 

Such was the conversation I had with Joseph, by whose informa- 
tion I hoped to profit: after which I went to thank Sefior de Zuniga 
for his goodness towards me. He told me very politely that he 
would seize every occasion of befriending me, and that he was very 
glad to find me satisfied with his nephew, to whom, he assured me, 
he would speak again in my favour; resolving at least, he said, to 
convince me, that he had my welfare at heart, and that, instead of 
one patron, I had two. It was thus that Don Balthazar, out of 
friendship for Navarro, interested himself in my behalf. 

. That very evening 1 quitted my hired room, to go and lodge at 
the prime minister's house, where | supped with Scipio in my own 
apartment. Our countenances were something to see. There we 
were served by the domestics of the family, who, while we ate our 
victuals with an affected gravity, laughed, perhaps, within themselves 
at the respect which they were commanded to show us. When the 
table was uncovered, and they had retired, my secretary, laying aside 
his constraint, said a thousand diverting things, which his gay dispo- 
sition and sanguine hopes inspired. As for me, although overjoyed 
at the brilliant situation in which I saw myself, I felt myself no 
longer disposed to be dazzled by it ; but, going to bed, slept soundly, 
without giving way to the agreeable ideas with which I might 
have entertained my fancy ; whereas the ambitious Scipio enjoyed. 
little repose, but passed half of the night in hoarding up money for 
the portion ofehis daughter Seraphina. 

I was scarcely dressed the next morning, when I was sent for by 
his grace. £ was soon with his excellency, who said to me, “ Now, 
Nantillane, ft us see a specimen of what thou canst do. Thou sayest 
the Duke of Lerma employed thee in abridging memorials: I have 
one, which I intend for thy first essay. The subject of it is this: it 
must be a performance to prepossess the public in favour of my mini- 
stry. I have already privately spread a report, that I found affairs 
m very great disorder : the business therefore is to expose to the eyes 
ofboth court and city the miserable condition to which the monarch 
is reduced. We must, on this subject, draw a picture which will 
strike the people, and hinder them from regretting the loss of my 
predecessor. After that, you must extol the measures which I have 
taken to render his majesty’s reign glorious, his dominions flourish- 
ng and his subjects perfectly happy.” 

lis grace, having spoken in this manner, gave me a paper, con- 


* These details are historically true, 
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taining the just causes the nation had to complain of thé preceding 
administration, summed up in ten articles ; the least of which, I re- 
member, was sufficient to alarm all good Spaniards then shuttin 
me in a closet adjoining to his own, he left me to work at liberty. 
began to compose my memorial as well as I could. I first of all de- 
scribed the bad condition of the kingdom, the finances exhausted, 
the royal revenue engrossed by partisans, and the navy entirely 
ruined. I then demonstrated the faults committed by those who 
had governed the state under the last reign, and the terrible conse- 
quences which might proceed from these faults. In short, I repre- 
sented the monarchy in danger, and so sharply censured the former 
minister, that, according to my memorial, the loss of the Duke of 
Lerma was a great happiness for Spain. ‘To say the truth, though I 
harboured no resentment against that nobleman, I was not sorry to 
do him this good office. Such is man! 

so After a frightful picture of the misfortunes which threatened 
Spain, I reassured the minds of the people, by making them conccive 
fair hopes of the future. I spoke of the Count dOlivarez as a 
saviour sent from heaven for the salvation of the state. I promised 
mountains and miracles ; in a word, I entered so well into the views 
of the new minister, that he seemed surprised at my performance ; 
which when he had read to an end, “Santillane,” said he, “T should 
not have thought thee capable of writing such a pamphlet. Dost 
thou know thou hast composed a morsel worthy of a secretary of 
state? Jam not surprised that the Duke of Lerma employed thy 
pen: thy style is concise, and even elegant ; but I think it is a little 
too natural.” He then pointed out the places which were not to his 
taste, altering them with his own hand ; and I perceived, by his cor- 
rections, that he loved (as Navarro had told me) obscure and far- 
fetched expressions. Nevertheless, though he was resolved to have 
nobleness, or rather conceits in his diction, he preserved two-thirds 
of my work ; and, to show how well he was satisfied with my capa- 
city, sent to me, by Don Raymond, three hundred xistoles at the 
close of my dinner. 


CHAPTER CXI. 


The use to which Gil Blas puts his three hundred prstoles ; and his 
charge to Scipio, with the success of the above-mentioned memorial. 


Tuts favour of the minister furnished Scipio with a new opportunity 
of congratulating me on my return to court. ‘You see,” said he, 
“that Fortune has great designs in your favour. Are you now sorry 
for having quitted your solitude? Long life to the Count d’Olivarez ! 
he is quite another sort of a patron to his predecessor. The Duke of 
Lerma, though you were so much attached to him, allowed you to 
languish several months, without giving you one pistole ; whereas, 
the count has already bestowed upon you a gratification which you 
could not have expected till after long service. 

“T wish,” added he, “that the lords of Leyva were witnesses of 
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the happi#ess which you enjoy, or, at least, that they were made 
acquainted with it.”—“It is time, indeed, for them to know it,” 
answered I; “and I was just going to talk to thee about the matter. 
I do not doubt that they are extremely impatient to hear from me; 
but I waited until I should sce myself settled in some shape or 
other, and be able to inform them positively whether or not I should 
stay at court. Now that I know where I am, thou mayest set out 
for Valencia when thou wilt, to inform those noblemen of my present 
situation, which [ look upon as their own work, since it is certain 
that had it not been for them I should never have determined upon 
my journey to Madrid.”—“ My dear master,” cried the son of Cosco- 
lina, “how happy will ny be when I recount to them what has 
happened to you! would I were already at the gates of Valencia ! 
but I shall be there very soon. Don Alphonso’s two horses are 
ready ; I will set out immediately with one of his grace’s lackeys, 
for I shall be glad of a companion on the road, and you know tke 
people will be dazzled by the livery of the prime-minister.” 

I could not help'laughing at the ridiculous vanity of my secretary, 
though, vainer still perhaps than he, I let him do as he desired. 
“Go,” said I, “and return as soon as possible; for I have another 
commission to give thee: thou must go to the Asturias with money 
for my mother. I have, through negligence, let the time pass on 
which I promised to remit a hundred pistoles to her, and which you 
qaderook to deliver with your own hand. Promises from a son 
ought to be so sacred, that I upbraid myself with my want of punc- 
tuality.”—“ You are right, sir,” replied Scipio ; “and I blame mysclf 
for not reminding you of it. But, patience! in six weeks I will 
bring you an account of both these commissions. I will converse 
with the Lords of Leyva, make a tour to your country-house, and 
revisit the city of Oviedo, which I never remember without wishing 
three-fourths and a half of its inhabitants at the devil.” Upon this, « 
I counted out to the son of Coscolina one hundred pistoles for my 
mother’s pensipn, with a hundred more for himself, that he might 
agreeably perform the long journey which he had undertaken. 

A few days after his departure, the count sent our memorial to the 
press ; and % was no sooner published than it became the subject of 
all conversations in Madrid. The people, always friends to novelty, 
were charmed with the style. The low ebb of the finances, which 
was painted in lively colours, incensed them against the Duke of 
Lerma ; and if the strokes of the quill which that minister received 
were not applauded by everybody, at least they met with abundance 
of approbation. 

As for the magnificent promises made in it by the Count d’Olivarez, 
among others, that of defraying the national expense by a prudent 
economy, without incommoding the subjects, they dazzled the citizens 
in general, and confirmed them in the grand opinion which they had 
previously entertained of his capacity ; so that the whole city echoed 
with his praise. 

That minister, overjoyed to see the accomplishment of his aim, 
which in that publication had been to acquire the public affection, 
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was resolved to deserve it offectually by a commend@ole action 
which should be serviceable to the king. For this purpose he had 
recourse to the invention of the Emperor Galba; that is, to make 
those who had enriched themselves—the Lord knows how—in the 
administration of the finances, disgorge their wealth. When he had 
drawn from those leeches the blood which they had sucked, and filled 
the coffers of the king, he undertook to preserve it by suppressing 
all pensions, not even excepting his own, as well as the gratifications 
that were given out of the king’s exchequer. To succeed in this 
design, which he could not execute without changing the face of 
government, he employed {me in composing a new memorial, the 
substance and form of which he dictated. He then enjoined me to 
rise as much as I could above the ordinary simplicity of my style 
and give more dignity to my expressions. “ Enough, my lord,” sai 
I: “your excellency shall have the splendid and sublime which you 
desire.” I shut myself up in the same closet where I had composed 
the first, and there went to work, after having invoked the eloquent 
genius of the Archbishop of Grenada. 

I began by representing that we could not be too careful in pre- 
serving the money which was in the treasury, and which ought to be 
employed only in the emergencies of the state, as being a sacred fund, 
reserved on purpose to keep the enemies of Spain inawe. Then 1 
demonstrated to the king (for the memorial was addressed to him) 
that in taking away all the pensions and gratifications with which the 
revenue was saddled, he need not deprive himself of the pleasure of 
rewarding those subjects who should deserve his favour; since, with- 
out touching his treasure, he was in a condition to bestow upon them 
great recompenses ; that for some he had vice-royalties, governments, 
orders of knighthood, and military employments ; for others, com- 
manderies and pensions upon them, titles, magistracies ; and all sorts 
of benefices for those who are consecrated to the church. 

This memorial, which was much longer than the first, employed 
me nearly three days 3 and luckily I composed it todhe taste of my 
master ; who, finding 1t written with emphasis, and stuffed with meta- 
phors, loaded me with applause. “ lam very well satisfied with this,” 
said he, pointing to the most tumid places: ‘ these are expressions of 
some value. Courage, friend; I foresee that thou wilt be of great 
service to me.” Nevertheless, in spite of the applause of which he 
was so prodigal, he did not fail to retouch the memorial. He inserted 
a good deal of his own, and composed a piece of cloquence which 
charmed the king and the whole court. The city joined its approba- 
tion, and conceived a happy omen of the future ; and flattered itself, 
that the monarchy would resume its ancient lustre under the ministry 
of such a great man. 

His excellency, seeing that this piece did him a great deal of 
honour, was willing that I should reap some fruit from it,¢in con- 
sideration of my share in the composition ; he accordingly bestowed 
upon me a pension of five hundred crowns upon the commandery of 

astile; which appeared to me a just recompense for my work, and was 
the more agreeable to me, as it was not wekedly though easily gained, 
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CHAPTER CXII. 


By what accident, in what place and condition, Gil Blas found his 
friend Fabricio ; and the conversation that passed between 
them. 


NotHING ‘gave more pleasure to the count than to know the opinion 
which the people of Madrid had of his conduct in the ministry. He 
asked me every day what people said of him ; and even maintained 
spies, who brought him an exact account of what passed in the city. 
They reported to him every word which they heard ; and, as he 
ordered them to be sincere, his self-love suffered sometimes: for the 
people have an intemperance of tongue which has no respect of 
persons. 

When I perceived that he was pleased with these reports, I em- 

loyed myself every afternoon in going to public places, and joining 
in conversation with honest people when I could find them. When 
they spoke of the government I listened with attention ; and if they 
said anything that deserved to be retold to his excellency, I did not 
fail to inform him of it; but it must be observed, that I never re- 
ported anything which was spoken to his prejudice. It seemed 
to me that I ought to act thus with a man of the character of the 
minister. 

One day, as I returned from one of those places, I passed by the 
door of an hospital. IJ felt an inclination to enter. I walked through 
two or three wards full of sick people in bed, and surveyed every- 
thing around me. Among these unfortunate people, whom I could 
not behold without compassion, I was struck with the appearance of 
one, who I believed was my old friend and comrade Fabricio. That I 
micht have a more distinct view of him, I approached his bed ; and, - 
having no longer any reason to doubt that 1t was the poet Nunnez, 
I stopped a few minutes to look at him without speaking ; while he, 
recollecting me also, eyed mc in the same manner. At length, 
breaking sifence, “ Do my eyes deceive me?” I said ; “is this actually 
Fabricio wfom I meet in this place ?”—“ The very same,” answered 
he coldly : “and thou hast no cause to be surprised at it. Since I 
left thee, I have ever exercised the business of an author: I have 
composed rorhances, comedies, all kinds of works of genius; I have 
run my race, and am now at the hospital.” 

e- could not help laughing at these words, and still more at the serious 
air with which they were pronounced. “How!” cried I, “has the 
Muse braught thee to this place? hath she played thee this villanous 
trick ?”—“ Thou seest it is so,” he replied : “this house is the retreat 
of many a wit. Thou hast done well, my child, to take another 
road ; bu’ methinks thou art no longer at court, and the face of thy 
affairs is changed : nay, I remember to have heard that thou wast 
imprisoned by order of the king.” —“ They told thee the truth,” said 
I; “the charming situation in which I was when we parted, in a little 
time aftcr was followed by a reverse of fortune which robbed me of 
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my wealth and liberty : nevertheless, my friend, post nubfia Phebus, 
thou seest me in a more flourishing state than ever.’—“ That is im- 
possible!” cried Nunnez. “Thy appearance is sage and modest ; 
thou hast not that vain and insolent air which prosperity usual] 
gives.” —“ Misfortune,” answered I, “has purified my virtue; and 
have learned, in the school of adversity, to enjoy riches with modera- 
tion. 

“Tell me, then,” cried Fabricio, starting up in a transport, “ what 
may be thy employment? what business dost thou follow ? art thou 
steward to some ruined grandee or opulent widow?”—‘“I have 
a better post,” I replied ; “‘ but thou must dispense with my tellin 
thee more at present: I will satisfy thy curiosity another time. 
will now only tell thee, that Iam in a condition to assist thee, or 
rather, to make thee easy for life, provided thou wilt promise to 
write no more works of genius, either in verse or prose. Dost thou 
feel thyself capable of making such a sacrifice to me?”—“T have 
already made it to Heaven,” said he, “during a severe malady of 
which J am just cured. A Dominican father has made me abjure 
poetry as an amusement which, if not criminal, at least diverts the 
mind from the pursuits of wisdom and virtue.” 

“T congratulate thee, my dear Nunnez,” answered I: ‘Thou hast 
done well, but beware of a relapse.”—“ That I am in no fear of,” he 
resumed : “TI am firmly resolved to abandon the Muses ; when thou 
camest into the ward | was just composing an eternal adieu to them 
in verse.—‘‘ Mr. Fabricio,” said I, shaking my head, “I don’t know 
if the Dominican and I dare trust to your abjuration, you seem so 
furiously enchanted by these learned damsels.”—“ No, no !” answered 
he; “I have broken off all connection with them ; nay, more, I have 
conceived an aversion for the public, and my hatred is just. It does 
not deserve that authors should consecrate their works to it; I 
should be sorry if I could produce anything that would please it. 
Don’t imagine,” continued he “that this language is dictated by 
chagrin: I speak in cold blood. I equally despise thaapplause and 
hisses of the public. One does not know who wins or who loses with 
it ; it is so capricious that it does not think two days akke. What 
fools are those dramatic writers who are vain of the sucéess of their 
performances! However celebrated they may be when they are 
newly brought apes the scene, they seldom support their reputation 
in print, and if they are brought upon the stage twenty years after- 
wards, they are for the most part very ill received. The present 
generation taxes the past with bad taste, and its judgments will be 
contradicted in their turn by those of the next. I have always 
remarked this ; from whence I conclude, that those authors who are 
now applauded will be hissed by posterity. It is the same thin 
with regard to romances and other amusing books, which, ‘hough 
at first they meet with general approbation, insensibly.sink into 
contempt. That honour, therefore, which we reap from the good 
success of our works, is nothing but a chimera, an illusion of the 
brain, a fire of straw which evaporates in smoke.’ 

Though I was well convinced that the Asturian poet spoke this 
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from ill-t@mper only, I did not seem to perceive it; but said to him 
“T am overjoyed to find thee disgusted with the belles lettres, and 
radically cured of the rage of writing. Be assured that I will imme- 
diately procure for thee an employment in which thou mayest enrich 
thyself, without being at a great expense of genius,”—‘“ So much the 
better!” cried he. ‘Genius stinks in my nostrils, and I now look 
upon it as the most fatal present that Heaven can bestow upon man.” 
—‘‘T wish; my dear Fabricio,” I replied, “that thou mayest still pre- 
serve these sentiments. If thou wilt persist in thy resolution to quit 

oetry, I repeat it, I will soon procure for thee an honourable and 
licrative post ; but until I can do thee this service,” added I, giving 
him a purse of ‘sixty pistoles, “pray accept of this small token of 
friendship.” 

“Oh, generous friend!” cried the son of Barber Nunnez, trans- 

orted with gratitude and joy; ‘‘ what thanks do I owe to Heaven for 
banging thee into this hospital, which I will leave this very day by 
thy assistance !” And he actually ordered himself to be transported 
into a hired lodging ; but, before we parted, I told him where I lived, 
and invited him to come and see me, as soon as he should be perfect] 
recovered. He seemed extremely surprised, when I told him that 
lodged in the house of the Count d’Olivarez. “Thrice happy, Gil 
Blas,” said he, “whose fate it is to be a ministers favourite! I 
rejoice at thy good fortune, since thou usest it so well.” 


CHAPTER CXIIL 


Gil Blas becomes more and more beloved by his master. Scipio 
returns to Madrid, and gives an account of his journey to» 
Santillane. 


& 
THE Count d’Olivarez, whom henceforth I shall call the count-duke, 
because the king was pleased about this time to honour him with 
that title, kad a foible which I discovered very much to my own 
advantage ; and this was a desire of being beloved. As soon as he 
Pee that any one attached himself to him through inclination, 
e immediately conceived a friendship for him. 

I took care not to neglect this. observation. I was not contented 
with barely doing what he commanded ; I executed his orders with 
sifch demonstrations of zeal as quite won his heart. I studied his 
taste in gll things, that I might conform myself to it; and anti- 
cipated his desires as much as I could. 

y this conduct, which seldom fails of success, I insensibly became 
the févousite of my master ; who, on his part, as I myself had the 
same foible, gained my whole soul by the marks of affection which 
he bestowed upon me; and I insinuated myself so far into his 
favour, that I at length shared his confidence with Seiior Carnero, his 
chief secretary. 
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Carnero had practised the same method as myself to please his 
excellency, and succeeded so well that he was intrusted with the 
mysteries of the cabinet. That secretary and I were the two con- 
fidants of the prime-minister, and the depositories of his secrets ; 
with this difference, that he spoke to Carnero of nothing but state- 
affairs, and conversed with me on his own private concerns only: b 
these means making as it were two separate departments, with whic 
we were both equally satisfied ; we lived together without jealousy, as 
without friendship. I had cause to be pleased with my situation, 
which gave me continual opportunities of bain with the count-duke. 
I was always at hand to observe the very bottom of his soul; which 
he, though naturally dissembling, ceased to conceal from me, when 
he no longer doubted the sincerity of my attachment. 

“Santillane,” said he to me one day, “thou hast seen the Duke of 
Lerma enjoy an authority which looked more like the power of an 
absolute monarch than that of a favourite minister: nevertheless, I 
am still more lucky than he was, even at the highest point of his 
fortune. He had two formidable enemies in the Duke d’Uzeda his 
own son, and in the confessor of Philip the Third ; whereas-I see no 
one near the king who has credit enough to hurt me, nor even one 
whom I suspect to be my foe. 

“It is true, indeed,” continued he, “that when I came to the 
ministry, I suffered none to be near the prince, but those who were 
connected with me, either by blood or friendship. I have by vice- 
royalties or embassies got rid of all those noblemen who, by their 
personal merit, might have acquired some portion of my sovereign’s 
favour, which T was resolved entirely to possess : so that I may now 
safely say, no great man takes umbrage at my credit. Thou seest, 
Gil Blas,” added he, “that I disclose my heart to thee. As I have 
reason to think thee entirely devoted to me, I have chosen thee for 
my confidant. Thou dost not want understanding ; thou art, I believe, 
modest, prudent, and discreet ; in a word, thou seemest proper for 
executing twenty sorts of commissions, which require a young 
man of extensive understanding, who is at the same time in my 
interests.” tr 

I was not proof against the flattering images which-these words 
raised in my imagination. Some vapours of avarice and ambition 
mounted into my brain, and awaked in me those sentiments over 
which I thought I had gained a complete triumph. d protested to 
the minister, that I would carry out his intentions with all my power ; 
and I kept myself ready to execute, without scruple, all the com- 
missions with which he should think proper to intrust me. 

While I was thus disposed_to raise new altars to Fortune, Scipio 
returned from his journey. “I have not,” said he, “a tedious narration 
tomake. The Lords of Leyva were charmed when I told them the 
reception you met with from the king when he knew you, arid with 
the behaviour of the Count d’Olivarez.” 7 

Here I interrupted Scipio, saying, “ You would have given them 
still more pleasure, my friend, could you have told them on what 
footing I am now with his grace. The rapidity of the progress which 
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T'have meale in his excellency’s heart since thy departure is altogether 
rodigious.”—“ God be praised, my dear master !” answered he; “I 
Foreaee that a splendid destiny awaits us.” —“ Let us waive this sub- 
ject,” said I, “and talk of Oviedo. Thou hast been at the Asturias ? 
in what condition didst thou leave my mother?’”—‘“ Ah, sir!” he 
replied, assuming all of a sudden a melancholy look, “I have nothing 
but afflicting news for you from that quarter.”—‘‘O Heaven !” cried 
I, “my mother is certainly dead.”—“ Six months ago,” said my secre- 
tary, “the good lady paid the tribute of nature, as well as your uncle 
Sefior Gil Perez.” 
I was deeply affected with my mother’s death, although in my 
infancy I had never received from her those caresses of which children 
have great need to make them grateful in the sequel. I likewise paid 
those tears which I owed to the good canon for the care he had of 
my education. My grief, indeed; did not last long, but was soon 
mellowed into a tender remembrance which I have always preserved 
of my parents. 


CHAPTER CXIV. 


How and to whom the count-duke married his only daughter, with 
the bitter fruits which that marriage produced. 


Soon after the return of Coscolina’s son, the count-duke fell into a 
profound reverie, in which he remained for the space of cight whole 
days. I imagined that he was meditating some great stroke of 
politics ; but the subject of his musing regarded his own family only. 
“Gil Blas,” said he to me one afternoon, “thou must have perceived 
that Iam a good deal perplexed in mind. Yes, my child, Iam wholly 
engrossed by an affair upon which the repose of my life depends ; 
and I willampart the secret to thee. 

** DonnaeMaria, my daughter,” continued he, “is now marriageable, 
and her heart is disputed by a great number of noblemen. The 
Count de Niebles, eldest son of the Duke de Medina Sidonia, chief 
of the family of Guzman ; and Don Lewis de Haro, cldest son of the 
Marquis de Carpio and my own sister, are the two candidates who 
seem best entitled tothe preference ; especially the last, who possesses 
flerit so much superior to that of his rivals, that all the court persuade 
themselves I shall make choice of him for my son-in-law. Never- 
theless; without entering into the reasons which I have to exclude 
him, as well as the Count de Niebles, I will tell thee, that I_have 
cast My eyes on Don Ramirez Nunnez de Guzman, Marquis de Toral, 
chief of the family of Guzman d’Abrados. It is to this young noble- 
man, and the children which he may have by my daughter, I intend 
to leave my whole estate annexed to the title of Count d’Olivarez, to 
which I will join the quality of grandee ; so that my grand-children 
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and their descendants, proceeding from the branch d’Akrados and 
that of Olivarez, will pass for the eldest of the Guzman family. | 

“Well, Santillane,” added he, “dost thou not approve of my 
design ?”—“ Pardon me, sir,” answered I ; “the prospect is worthy of 
the genius that formed it, but yeas me to represent one thing to 
your excellency on the subject. [am afraid that the Duke de Medina 
Sidonia will murmur at it.”—“‘ Let him murmur, if he pleases,” 
resumed the minister ; “I shall give myself very little trouble about 
that. I do not love his branch, which has usurped the birthright and 
titles attached to it over the house of Abrados. I shall mind his 
complaints less than the chagrin of my sister, the Marchioness de 
Carpio, in seeing her son tpl wie in his expectation of my 
daughter. But, after all, I intend to please myself, and it is already 
decided that Don Ramirez shall prevail over all his rivals. It is a 
thing settled. 

The count-duke, having taken this resolution, gave a new mark of 
his singular policy, in putting it in practice. He presented a petition 
to the king, begging that he and the queen would be pleased to 
bestow his daughter in marriage, describing the characters of the 
noblemen who were in pursuit of her, and leaving the choice entirely 
to their majesties ; but he did not fail, in speaking of the Marquis de 
Toral, to show that he was the most agreeable to himself of them all. 
The king, therefore, who had a blind complaisance for his minister, 
returned this answer : 


“I BELIEVE Don Ramirez Nunnez worthy of yon daughter Donna 
Maria ; nevertheless, take your own choice. The match which will 
suit you best will be the most agrecable to me. 

“THE KING.” 


The minister affected to show this answer ; and pretending to look 
Cape it as his prince’s order, made haste to marry his daughter to the 

arquis de Toral : an event that very much displeased the Mar- 
chioness de Carpio, as well as the Guzmans, who flattered themselves 
with the hope of espousing Donna Maria. Nevertheless, as they 
could not hinder the marriage, they affected to celebrate it with great 
demonstrations of joy. One would have thought that.the whole 
family was charmed with the event ; but the malecontents were soon 
revenged in a manner very melancholy for the count-duke. Donna 
Maria* in ten months brought forth a daughter, which died in the 
birth, and in a few days after fell herself a victim to death. Whata 
loss was this for a father, who, to use the expression, had no eyes but 
for his daughter ; and who saw, in this event, the miscarriage of Ins 
design, of taking the right of eldership from the branch of Medina 
Sidonia ! He was so much affected that for some days he shut him- 
self up, and would see nobody but me, who, conforming myself to 
his immoderate grief, seemed as much afflicted as he. To teil the 


* Le Sage has here deviated from the true history; for Donna Maria died 
unmarried, after having been betrothed to Raymond du Guzman, Marquis de 
Toral, afterwards created Duke de Medina de las Torres, 
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truth, I mde use of this occasion to shed fresh tears to the memory 
of Antonia. The resemblance which her death had to that of the 
Marchioness de Toral, burst open again the wound which was but 
imperfectly cured, and renewed my affliction so much, that the 
minister, overwhelmed as he was with his own sorrow, could not help 
being struck with mine. He was astonished to see me enter so 
warmly into his chagrin. “Gil Blas,” said he one day, perceiving me 
vlunged in the most melancholy sadness, “it is a sweet consolation 
te me to have such a sympathising confidant !”—“ Ah, my lord,” 
answered I, giving him all the honour of my affliction, “I must be 
iar ge Sh and hard-hearted indeed, if I did not sincerely sym- 
ie isé With your grace. How can I consider that you mourn the 
oss of a daughter of accomplished merit, whom you tenderly loved, 
without mingling my tears with yours! No, my lord; I am so 
sensible of your goodness, that, as long as I live, I shall always share 
in your pain as well as pleasure.” 


CHAPTER CXV. 


Gil Blas by accident meets the poet Nunnez, who tells him that he has 
composed a tragedy, which is immediately to be represented in 
the Prince’s Theatre. The bad success of that piece, with the 
surprising good luck which attended its fall. 


THE minister began to be consoled, and I, of consequence, to resume 
my good-humour, when one evening I went out alone to take the 
air in my coach, and met in my way the Asturian poet, whom I had 


not seen since he quitted the hospital. He was very well dressed. ' 


I took him into my carriage, and we drove together to St. Jerome’s 
Meadow. 

“Mr. Nunnez,” said I to him, “I think myself very lucky in hav- 
ing met you by chance, otherwise I should not have had the pleasure.” 
— “No reprdaches, Santillane,” interrupted he with precipitation ; 
“ I sincerely own that I had no intention to visit thee, and thou shalt 
hear the reason, You promised me a good post provided I should 
abjure poetry # and I have found a very substantial one on condition 
that I make verse. I have accepted this last as most suitable to my 
humour. A friend of mine has introduced me into the family of 
Doh Bertrand Gomez de Ribero, treasurer of the king’s galleys. 
This Don Bertrand, who wants to have a wit in his pay, finding my 
versification very brilliant, has chosen me preferably to five or six 
authors who offered themselves candidates for the employment of his 
private ’secnetary.” 

“T am very lad to hear it, my dear Fabricio,” said I; “for that 
Don Bertrand is to all appearance very rich.”—“ Rich !” answered 
he ; “they say he has ach immense wealth that he cannot count it. 
Be that as it will, my office is this: as he piques himself upon being 
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gallant, and would pass for a man of genius, he kecps uf‘ a literary 
correspondence with several very clever .ladies, and I lend him my 
pen to compose billets filled with wit and humour. I write for him 
in verse to one, in prose to another, and sometimes in person carry 
the letters to show the multiplicity of my talents.” 

“But thou hast not told me,” said 1, “what I chiefly desire to 
know: art thou well paid for thy epistolary epigrams ?”—“ Ver 
largely,” he replied. “Rich people are not always generous, and 
know some of them who are mere misers; but Don Bertrand uses 
me very nobly. Over and above two hundred pistoles of fixed wages, 
I frequently receive from him small gratifications, which put me in 
a condition to act the gentleman, and pass my time agreeably with 
some authors, who are, like me, enemies to care.”—“ For the rest,” I 
resumed, “ has thy treasurer taste enough to relish the beauties of a 
work of genius, and to perceive its faults?”—“ Oh, not at all!” 
answered Nunnez; “though he can talk speciously, he is by no 
means a connoisseur. He gives himself out, however, for another 
Tarpa,* decides boldly, and supports his opinion with such loudness 
and obstinacy, that generally, when he disputes, his antagonist is 
obliged to yield, in order to avoid the shower of ill language with 
which he is wont to overwhelm his opponents. 

‘Thou mayest well believe,” pursued he, “that I am very cautious 
of contradicting him, whatever cause he gives me for so doing ; for, 
besides the disagreeable epithets which I should certainly bring 
upon myself, I might possibly be turned out of doors. I therefore 
prudently applaud what he’praises, and disapprove of everything 
which he condemns. By this complaisance, which costs me nothing, 
because I possess the art of accommodating myself to the characters 
of those who can befriend me, I have gained the friendship and 
esteem of my poe He has engaged me to compose a tragedy on 
a subject which he suggested. I have accordingly finished it under 
his eye; and if it succeeds, I shall owe one part of my glory to his 
good advice.” ¢ 

I asked our poet the title of his tragedy, and he told me it was 
called the Count de Saldagne ; informing me, at the same time, that 
it would be represented in three days in the Prince’s “heatre. “I 
wish,” answered I, “that it may have a great run; and I have such 
a good opinion of thy genius as to hope it will.”—“ I hope so too,” 
sald he; “but there is no dependence upon such hopv, so uncertain 
are authors of the event of a dramatic piece ; every day they are 
deceived in it.” At length the first day of its representation arrived ; 
and as I could not go to the play, being hindered by a commission 
I had to perform for his grace, all that I could do wag to send 
Scipio thither, that I might at least know that very evening the 
success of a performance in which I interested myself. After havin 
waited with impatience, I saw him return with a look from ‘which 
conceived a bad omen. “ Well,” said I, “how has the Count de 

* Sp. Metius Tarpa, a famous critic of the Augustan age: his tribunal was in 


the temple of Apollo, where he sat with four colleagues, to judge the merit of 
all theatrical performances before they were exhibited on the stage. 
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Saldagne geen received by the public ?”—“ Very brutally,” answered 
he; “never was a piece more barbarously used. I came away 
incensed at the insolence of the pit.”—“ And J,” said I, “am incensed 
at the folly of Nunnezin composing plays. Whatamadman! Must 
he not have lost his judgment entirely, to prefer the ignominious 
shouts and hisses of an audience to the happy lot which I could 
have procured for him?” ‘Thus through friendship did I inveigh 
against the Asturian poet, and afflict myself at the misfortune 
of his piece, while he exulted in the event. 

Two days after he actually came to my house in a transport of 
joy. “Santillane,” cried he, “I am come to share with thee the 
extreme pleasure which I feel! In composing a bad play, my friend, 
IT have mademy fortune. Thou knowest the strange reception which 
the Count de Saldagne met with; all the spectators exclaimed 
against him, vying with one another in it. ‘T'o that general exclama- 
tion I owe my good fortune.” 

I was much astonished to hear the poet Nunnez talk in that 
manner, ‘“‘ How, Fabricio!” said I, “is it possible that the fall of thy 
tragedy can justify thy immoderate joy 7”—“ Yes, certainly,” answered 
he ; “I told thee before that Don Bertrand had inserted some of his 
own composition in my piece, consequently he thought it excellent. 
He was violently piqued to find the spectators of a different opinion, 
and this morning said to me, ‘Nunnez, Victriz causa divs placutt, sed 
wicta Catont: if the public is displeased with thy production, in 
recompense, it pleases me, and that is enough. ‘To console thee for 
the bad taste of the age, I will give thee two thousand crowns a year 
on my estate; let us go instantly to my notary, and have the deed 
drawn. We went thither accordingly, the treasurer has signed the 
deed, and paid me the first year in advance.” 

I congratulated Fabricio on the unhappy fate of the Count de 
Saldagne, since it had turned out so much to the author's advantage. .. 
“Thou hast reason,” continued he, “to compliment me on the 
occasion. Do you not sec that nothing could have been luckier for 
me than to H've displeased the pit? How happy am I in having 
been soundly hissed! If the public more benevolent had honoured 
me with ap Tense, what benefit should I have derived from it? No- 
thing. I should have received only a very moderate sum for my 
labours, whereas its hisses have, all of a sudden, made me indepen- 
dent for life.” | 


CHAPTER CXVI. 


Santillane obtains an employment for Scipio, who departs for 
New Spain. 


My secretary could not without envy look upon the unexpected good 
fortune of the poet Nunnez, which was the sole subject of his dis- 
course during eight whole days, “I admire,” said he, “the caprice 
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of fortune, that sometimes delights in loading a detestable author 
with wealth, while she leaves men of genius in misery: 1 wish she 
would take it in her head to enrich me also in the space of one 
night.”—“ That may very well happen,” said I, ‘“‘and much sooner 
than you imagine. Thou art here in her temple; for 1 think we 
may call the prime-minister’s house the temple of fortune, where 
favours are often bestowed which all of a sudden enrich those who 
obtain them.”—“ That is true, sir,’ answered he; “but they must 
be waited for with patience.”—“ Once more, Scipio,” said’ I, “make 
yourself easy ; perhaps you are on the point of having some good 
post.” A few days after, an opportunity actually offered of employ- 
ing him advantageously in the service of the count-duke, and I did 
not let it escape. 

I was chatting one morning with Don Raymond Caporis, steward 
of the prime-minister, and our conversation turned upon his excel- 
lency’s revenues. ‘“‘ His grace,” said he, “ enjoys the commanderies 
of all the military orders, which are worth forty thousand crowns per 
annum, and he is only obliged to wear the cross of Alcantara. Besides 
his three posts of great chamberlain, master of the horse, and grand 
chancellor of the Indies, bring in two hundred thousand more; and 
all that is nothing in comparison to the immense sums which he 
draws from America. Do you know how? When the king's ships 
set sail from Seville or Lisbon for that country, he embarks on board 
of them wine, oil, and corn, which his estate of Olivarez affords ; and 
he pays no duty. He sells these commodities in the Indies for four 
times the price which they would yield in Spain; then he employs 
the money in purchasing spices, dyes, and other things, which are 
bought for almost nothing in that New World, and afterwards are 
sold at a high rate in Europe. He has already got many millions by 
this traffic, without doing the least prejudice to the king. You will 
not be surprised to learn,” continued he, “that the people employed 
in transacting this commerce always return enriched, the count allow- 
ing them to take care of their own fortune, while they manage his.” 

Coscolina’s son, who listened to our discourse, could not hear Don 
bn talk thus without interrupting him—“ Ha! Sefior Caporis, 
T should be glad to be one of these people, for I have lohg wished to 
see Mexico.”-—“ Your curiosity will soon be satisfiel,” said the 
steward to him, “if Sefior de Santillane has no objection to your 
desire. Though I am very particular in the choice of those whom I 
send to the Indies on this employment (for I choose thém all), I will, 
without hesitation, insert you in my register, if your master desires 
it.” You will oblige me in so doing,’ said I to Don Raymond ; 
= pray give me that mark of your friendship. Scipio is a young man 
whom I love ; besides, he has a great deal of understanding, and will 
behave in an irreproachable manner. Ina word, I can answer for 
him as for myself. | 

“That is sufficient,” Sd ee Caporis ; “let him repair itamediatel 
to Seville ; the ships will sail for the Indies ina month. He sha 
have a letter from me at his departure, for a man who will give him 
all necessary instructions to enrich himself, without prejudicing the 
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ieee ef his excellency, which must ever be looked upon as 
sacre 

Scipio, charmed with this employment, hastened his departure for 
Seville, with a thousand crowns which I gave him to buy wine and 
oil in Andalusia, and put him in a condition to trade in the Indies on 
his own account. Nevertheless, glad as he was to make a voyage by 
which he hoped to profit so much, he could not leave me without 
shedding ,tears, and I could not behold his departure with in- 
difference. 


CHAPTER CXVIL 


Don Alphonso de Leyva comes to Madrid , the motives of his journey. 
Gil Blas is afflicted at the cause, but rejoices at the consequence 


of it. 


I wap scarcely lost Scipio, when a page belonging to the minister 
brought to me a billet containing these words: “If Sefior de San- 
tillane will give himself the trouble to call at St. Gabriel’s Head in 
Toledo Street, he will there see one of his best friends.”—“ Who can 
this anonymous friend be?” said I to myself: “ Why does he conceal 
his name? He wants, I suppose, to give me the pleasure of surprise.” 
‘I went immediately to Toledo Street, and going to the appointed 
place, was not a little astonished to see Don Alphonso de Leyva. 
“Whom do I see!” I cried. “ You here, my lord ?’”—“ Yes, my dear 
Gil Blas,” answered he, embracing me warmly ; “it is Don Alphonso 
himself whom you see.” —“ And what brings you to Madrid ?” said J.—— 
“T shall both surprise and afflict you,” he replied, “ by telling you the 
cause of my journey. I am deprived of the government of Valencia, 
and the prime-minister has ordered me to court, to give an account 
of my conduct.”—I remained a whole quarter of an hour mute and 
thunderstrucls; then recovering myself, “Of what,” said I, “do they 
accuse you? You must have done something imprudent,”—“ I 
impute,” replied he, “my disgrace to a visit which I made about three 
weeks ago td the Cardinal Duke of Lerma, who has been a month 
confined to his castle of Denia.” 

“Oh ! truly,” said I, interrupting him, “ you have reason to attribute 
your misfortune to that indiscreet visit ; you need seek no further 
for the cause of it; and permit me to tell you, you did not consult 
your usual prudence when you went to visit the disgraced minister.” 
—*‘ The error is now committed,” said he; “and I have taken my re- 
solution with a good grace. I will retire with my family to the castle 
of Leyva, where I will spend the rest of my days in profound peace. 
All that gives me concern is my being obliged to appear before a 
haughty minister, who may possibly treat me uncivilly ; a sufficient 
mortification to a Spaniard! nevertheless, it must be borne; but 
before I would make this submission, I was willing to speak with 


you.” . 
2H 
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“ My lord,” said I, “let me act for you; do not presert yourself 
before the minister until I know of what you are accused : perhaps 
the evil is not without remedy. Be that as it will, you must allow 
me, if you please, to exert myself in your favour as much as gratitude 
and friendship require.” So saying, I left him at the inn, assuring 
him that he should hear from me soon. 

As I had not meddled in state affairs since the two memorials, of 
which eloquent mention has been made, I went to Carnero, and asked 
if it was true that the government of Valencia had been taken from 
Don Alphonso de Leyva. He answered in the affirmative, but said 
he was ignorant of the cause. Upon this I formed a resolution, with- 
out hesitation, to address myself to his grace, that I might learn from 
his own mouth what cause he had to complain of Don Ceesar’s son. 

IT was so much penctrated with this troublesome event, that I had 
no occasion to affect a melancholy look to appear afflicted in the eyes 
of the count-duke. “ What is the matter, Santillane?” said he, as 
soon as he saw me; ‘I perceive an impression of sorrow on thy coun- 
tenance, and even the tears ready to drop from thine eyes. What is 
it? Disguise nothing from me. Has anybodyinjured thee? Speak, 
and thou shalt be revenged.”—“ My lord,” answered J, weeping, “I 
could not conceal my sorrow from you if I would, I am quite in de- 
spair. I have just been told that Don Alphonso de Leyva is no longer 
governor of Valencia; [ could not have heard a piece of news that 
would affect me more.’—“ What sayest thou, Gil Blas?” replied the 
minister, astonished ; “ what concern canst thou have with that Don 
Alphonso and his government?” IJ then gave him a detail of all the 
obligations ‘I lay under to the lords of Leyva; and afterwards re- 
counted in what manner I had obtained from the Duke of Lerma 
the government in question for Don Cesar’s son. 

When his excellency had heard me to an end, with an attention 
full of kindness for me, he said, “ Dry up thy tears, my friend. I not 
only was ignorant of what thou hast told me, but own also that I 
looked upon Don Alphonso as a creature of the Cardinal of Lerma: 
put thyself in my place; would not the visit which fie made to his 
eminence make thee suspect him? Iam willing to believe, however, 
that having received his employment from the cardinal, he took that 
step out of pure gratitude, and I pardon him. Iam sorry to have 
displaced a man who owed his post to thee ; but if I have destroyed 
thy work, [ can repair it. I will even do more for thee than the Duke 
of Lerma did. Thy friend Don Alphonso was no more than governor 
of the city of Valencia, and I will make him viceroy of the kingdom 
of Arragon: thou mayest go and inform him of this piece of negvs, 
and desire him to come and take the oaths.” 

When I heard these words, I passed from the extremity 6f grief to 
an excess of joy, which disturbed my intellect so much, that my dis- 
order appeared in the compliment of thanks which I made to his 
grace, who was not, however, displeased at my confusion. And 
when I told him that Don Alphonso was already at Madrid, he said 
I might introduce him that very day. I ran immediately to the 
sign of St. Gabriel, where Don Czesar’s son was overjoyed to hear 
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of his ne& employment. He could scarcely believe what I said, so 
improbable did it seem to him, that the minister, whatever friendship 
he had for me, was capable of bestowing viceroyalties on my re- 
commendation. I conducted him to the count-duke, who received 
him very politely, and told him, he had behaved so well in his 
government of the city of Valencia, that the king, thinking him 
qualified to fill a higher pe had named him to the viceroyalty of 
Arragon. * He added “ That dignity is not above your birth ; and the 
nobility of Arragon cannot murmur at the choice of the court.” 

His excellency made no mention of me, and the public never knew 
the part which I acted in this affair: a circumstance that saved Don 
Alphonso and the minister a great many satirical remarks that 
people might have passed upon a viceroy of my making. 

As soon as Don Ceesar’s son was certain of his place, he dispatched 
an express to Valencia to inform his father and Scraphina of his 
good fortune, and they soon came to Madrid : their first care was to 
find me, and overwhelm me with thanks. What a moving and 
glorious sight was it for me, to see myself embraced with eagerness 
by the three persons in the world whom I loved most! As sensible 
of my zeal and affection as of the honour which the post of viceroy 
did to their family, their expressions of gratitude to me were infinite : 
they even spoke to me as to one of their own rank : they seemed to 
have forgotten that they had been my masters; and thought they 
could never enough manifest their friendship. To suppress useless 
circumstances, Don Alphonso, having received his letters patent, 
thanked the king and his minister, and having taken the caval cathe: 
set out with his family from Madrid, to go and fix his abode at 
Saragossa, where he made his entrance with all possible magnificence ; 
and the Arragonians showed by their acclamations that they were 
very well pleased with the viceroy whom I had given them. 


CHAPTER CXVIII. 


Gil Blus meets Don Gaston de Cogollos and Don Andrea de Tor- 
desillas at the palace. The conclusion of the story of Don 
Gaston and Donna Helena de CWalisteo. Santillane does an 
important prece of service to Tordesillas. 


I swam in joy for having so luckily changed a displaced governor 
into a viceroy : even the lords of Leyva were less pleased at it than 
Twas. J soon had another opportunity of employing my credit for a 
friend ; which I think I ought to relate in order to show the reader 
that I was no longer the same Gil Blas who sold the favour of the 
court“under the preceding ministry. : 

I was one day in the king’s antechamber, discoursing with noble- 
men, who, knowing that I was a man beloved by the prime-minister, 
did not disdain my conversation ; I perceived in the crowd Don 
Gaston de Cogollos, that state-prisoner whom I had left in the tower 
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of Segovia, and the keeper Don Andrea de Tordesillas wfih him. I 
immediate! quitted my company to go and embrace these two 
friends. if they were astonished to see me there, 1 was still more 
50 to meet them in that place. After some warm hand-shakings 
on both sides, Don Gaston said to me, “Sefior de Santillane, we 
have a world of questions to ask mutually, and this is not a con- 
venient place for that purpose ; allow me to conduct you to a house 
where Sefior de Tordesillas and I will be glad to have a long con- 
versation with you.” I consented to this proposal; we squeezed 
through the crowd, and going out of the palace, found Don Gaston’s 
coach waiting for us in the street ; we went into it all three, and 
were driven to the great market-place where the bull-fights are per- 
formed ; there Cogollos lived in a very handsome house. “ Sefior 
Gil Blas,” said Don Andrea, when we were seated in a magnificently 
furnished room, “at your departure from Segovia you seemed to hate 
the court, and to be resolved to remove from it for ever.”—“ That 
was actually my design,” answered I ; “and so long as the late king 
lived, I did not change my sentiments ; but when J understood that 
the prince his son was on the throne, I was willing to see if the new 
monarch would know me again; he did recollect me, and I had the | 
good fortune to be favourably received : he himself recommended 
me to the prime-minister, who has conceived a friendship for me, and 
with whom I am in greater favour than ever I was with the Duke of 
Lerma. This, Sefior Don Andrea, is what I had to tell you. Now, 
pray, let me know if you are still keeper of the tower of Segovia.”— 
“* No, indeed,” he replied ; “the count-duke has put another in my 
ae in all ee believing me wholly devoted to his pre- 

ecessor.”—“ And I,” said Don Gaston, “ was set at liberty for a quite 
contrary reason. The prime-minister no sooner learned that I was im- 
prisoned at Segovia by the Duke of Lerma’s order, than he ordered 
me to be discharged. It now remains, Sefior Gil Blas, to inform you 
of what has happened to me since I have been free. 

“The first thing I did,” continued he, “after having ¢hanked Don 
Andrea for his kindness to me during my confinement, was to repair 
to Madrid, and present. myself before the Count-Duke «1’Olivarez, 
who said to me, ‘ Do not fear that the misfortune which has happened 
to you will in the least prejudice your reputation: you are fully 
justified ; and I am the more convinced of your innocence, because 
the Marquis of Villareal, whose accomplice you were suspected to be, 
was not guilty ; for though he is a Portuguese, and even related to 
the Duke of Braganza, he is not so much in his interests as in those 
of the king my master. Your intimacy with that marquis is ther8- 
fore no reproach upon you; and, in order to opel the jnjustice 
which you suffered, in being accused of treason, the king has bestowed 
upon you a lieutenancy in the Spanish guards,’ I accepted the com- 
mission, begging that his excellency would allow me, beforal should 
enter upon my duty, to go to Coria and visit my aunt Donna Eleonor 
de Laxarilla. The minister gave me leave for a month, and I set out, 
accompanied by one Jacquey only. We had already passed Colmenar, 
and had entered in a hollow road between two mountains, when 
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we percei@ed a cavalier defending himself valiantly against three men, 
who attacked him all together. I did not hesitate to succour him, 
I hastened to join him, and put myself by his side. I observed, 
while we fought, that our enemies were masked, and that we had to 
do with vigorous swordsmen : however, in spite of their streneth and 
skill, we remained conquerors. I pierced one of the three, who fell 
from his horse, and the other two immediately betook themselves to 
flight. The victory, however, was not much less fatal to us than to 
the wretch whom I killed ; since, after the action, my companion 
and I found ourselves dangerously wounded. But you may guess 
what was my surprise, when in this cavalier I recognised Combados, 
the husband of Donna Helena! He was no less astonished when he 
saw that I was his defender: ‘Ah, Don Gaston !’ cried he, ‘ was it 
you then whd came to my assistance? when you so generously 
espoused my cause, you little thought it was that of the man who 
deprived you of your mistress. —‘I was really ignorant of it,’ 
answered I ; ‘but had I known you, do you imagine that I should 
have scrupled to do what I have done? are you so much mistaken in 
me as to think me so base ?’—‘ No, no,’ he replied ; ‘I have a better 
opinion of your virtue; and if I die of the wounds which I have 
received, I hope yours will not hinder you from profiting by my 
death.’—‘ Combados,’ said I, ‘although I have not yet forgotten 
Donna Helena, know that I do not desire to win her at the expense 
of your life. Iam even glad of having helped to save you from the 
the swords of three assassins, since in that ] have performed an action 
agreeable to your wife.’ While we conversed in this manner my 
lacquey alighted, and, approaching the dead cavalier, took off his 
mask, and discovered features which Combados immediately knew. 
‘It is Caprara!’ cried he, ‘that perfidious cousin, who, out of spite, 
for having been disappointed of a rich estate which he unjustly dis- 
puted with me, has a long time cherished the desire of murdering 
me, and at length chose this day to put it in execution ; but Heaven 
has caused him to fall a victim to his own design !’ 

** Meanwhile, our blood flowed apace, and we grew weaker and 
weaker ; nevertheless, wounded as we were, we had strength enough 
to go to thestown of Villarejo, which was but two gunshots from the 
field of battle. We alighted at the first inn we came to, and sending 
for surgeons, one was brought, who had the reputation of being very 
expert in his profession. Heexamined our wounds, which he found 
dangerous, then dressed them ; and next day, after having taken off 
the dressings, declared that the wounds of Don Blas were mortal. 
He judged more favourably of mine, and his prognostics were 
fulfilled. 

“ Comfbados, hearing his doom, thought of nothing but preparin 
for death. He dispatched an express tu inform his wife of what ha 
happened, and of his present melancholy situation; and Donna 
Helena soon arrived at Villarejo, her mind disturbed with a disquiet 
which had two different causes—the danger in which her husband 
was, and the dread of feeling, at the sight of me, a love which was but 
half-extinguished, revive, created a terrible agitation in her breast. 
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‘Madam,’ said Don Blas, when she came into his presence, ‘you 
arrive in time to receive my last adieu. I am dying; and I regard 
my death as the punishment of Heaven, for having by a falsehood 
torn you from Don Gaston. Far from murmuring at my fate, I exhort 

ou to restore to him the heart which I unjustly seized” Donna 
Helena answered only by her tears ; and aly it was the best reply 
she could make, as she was not as'yet so much detached from me as 
to forget the artifice which he had practised to make her, break her 
VOWS. 

“ As the surgeon had prognosticated, Combados died of his wounds 
in less than three days, while mine indicated a speedy cure. The 
pune widow, who was wholly engrossed by the care of transporting 

er husband’s corpse to Coria, in order to perform all the funeral 
honours which she owed to his ashes, departed from Villarejo, after 
having inquired (as if through pure politeness) about my health. As 
soon as I could follow her, [ set out also for Coria, where, my 
recovery being completed, my aunt Donna Eleonor, and Don George 
de Galisteo, resolved that Helena and I should be married forthwith, 
lest fortune should again part us by some unlucky accident. This 
marriage was celebrated in private, on account of the too recent 
death of Don Blas ; and a few days after I returned to Madrid with 
Donna Helena. As I had exceeded the time prescribed by the 
count-duke for my journey, I was afraid that he had given to another 
the lieutenancy which he had promised to me ; but he had not dis- 

osed of it, and was so good as to admit the excuses which I made 
or my delay. 

“T am now,” continued Cogollos, “a lieutenant of the Spanish 
guard. I am pleased with my employment, and have gained some 
agreeable friends, with whom [ live very happily.”—“I wish I could 
say as much,” cried Don Andrea; “but I am very far from being 
satisfied with my condition; I have lost my post, which was a good 
one, and I have no friends who have credit enough to procure me 
another.”—“ Pardon me, Sefior Andrea,” said I smiling; “you have 
in me a friend who is good for something. I have altsady said that 
I am better beloved by the count-duke than ever I was by the Duke 
of Lerma, and you have the assurance to tell me to my fece, that you 
have not a friend who can procure a good post for you. Have I not 
once before done you a similar service? Remember that, by the 
interest of the archbishop of Grenada, I was the occasion of your being 
named to exercise an employment at Mexico, where you would have 
made your fortune, if love had not detained. you in the city of Ali- 
cant. I am at present much more capable of serving you, having ¢he 
ear of the prime-minister.”—“I trust wholly to you, then,” replied 
Tordesillas ; “but,” added he, smiling in his turn, “pray don’t send 
me to New Spain ; I would not go thither if I was to be made chief 
judge of Mexico.” ; pr 

e were interrupted in this part of our conversation by Donna 
Helena, who came into the room, and whose amiable person equalled 
the charming idea which I had formed of her beauty. “ Madam,” 
said Cogollos to her, “ this is Sefior de Santillane, of whom you have 
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heard me Speak, and whose agreeable company often made me forget 
my SOrrows while I was in prison.” —* Yes, madam,” said I to Donna 
Helena, “ Don Gaston tells you the truth, my conversation pleased 
him, because you were always the subject of it.” Don George's 
daughter made a modest reply to my compliment ; after which I took 
my leave of this couple, protesting that 1 was ravished to find their 
long passion was at length crowned by a happy marriage. Then, 
addressin® myself to Tordesillas, I desired him to give me his direc- 
tion, and when I had received it, “ Without bidding you adieu, Don 
Andrea,” said I, “I hope in less than eight days you will see that I 
have power as well as friendship.” My words were soon verified : the 
very next day, the count-duke furnished me with an opportunity to 
oblige the castellan, “ Santillane,” said his excellency, “the place of 
governor of the royal prison at Valladolid is vacant : it brings in more 
than three hundred pistoles per annum, and I am resolved to bestow 
it upon thee.”—“ I would not have it, my lord,” answered I, “ were it 
worth ten thousand ducats yearly : 1 renounce all posts that I cannot 
enjoy without removing from your grace.”— “But,” resumed the 
minister, “thou mayest very well enjoy this, without being obliged 
to leave Madrid, except td go sometimes to Valladolid to visit the 
prison, so thou seest it is not incompatible with thy place.’—“ You may 
say what you please,” I replied ; “I will not accept of that employ- 
ment, but on condition that [ shall be allowed to resign in favour of 
a brave gentleman, called Don Andrea de Tordesillas, formerly cas- 
tellan of the tower of Segovia: I should like to make him that pre- 
sent, as an acknowledgment for the kind treatment I received from 
him during my confinement.” | 
The minister, laughing at this discourse, said, “ I see, Gil Blas, thou 

hast a desire to make a governor of a royal prison, as thou hast made 
a viceroy. Well, be it so, my friend ; I give to thee this vacant place 
for Tordesillas : but tell me freely what advantage thou wilt rea 
from it; for [do not believe thee fool enough to employ thy credit’ 
for nothing.”s—“ My lord,” answered J, “ ought not a man to pay his 
debts? Don Andrea, in the most disinterested manner, did me all 
the service*he could: ought not I to requite his generosity ?”—* You 
are becomé very disinterested, Mr. Santillane,” said his excellency 
laughing ; “I think you were not so much so under the last minister.” 
“T own it,” said I; “my morals were corrupted by bad example: as 
everything was then put to sale, I conformed myself to the fashion ; 
and as everything is now given away, I have resumed my integrity.” 

,_ procured, then, the government of the royal prison of Valladolid 
for Don Andrea ; whom, in a little time, I sent to that city, as well 
satisfied, with his new settlement as I was with the opportunity of 
acquitting myself of the obligations [ owed him. 
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CHAPTER CXIX.. _ 


Santillane visits the poet Nunnez: an account of the persons whom 
he found, and the discourse which he heard at his lodgings. 


One afternoon I was seized with an inclination to visit the As- 
turian poet, being curious to know how he was lodged. I went 
accordingly to the house of Don Bertrand Gomez de Ribero, and 
asking for Nunnez, “He does not live here,” said the porter; “he 
lodges there at present,” added he, showing me a neighbouring house, 
“he occupies an apartment at the back of the house.” I went there, 
and, after having crossed a small court, entered an unfurnished room, 
where I found my friend Fabricio still at table, with five or six of his 
companions, whom he treated that day. 

They had almost dined, and consequently were in a trim for dis- 
puting ; but as soon as they perccived me, their noisy discourse sub- 
sided into profound silence. Nunnez got up with great eagerness to 
receive me, crying, “Gentlemen, this is Sefior de Santillane, who is 
so good as to honour me with a visit ; pray join me in paying your 
respects to the favourite of the prime-minister.” At these words all 
the guests rose also to salute me; and, in favour of the title which I 
had received, treated me with great civility and respect. Although I 
was neither hungry nor thirsty, [ could not excuse myself from sitting 
down at table with them ; and was even obliged to honour the health 
which they drank to me. 

As I imagined that my presence was a check upon their conversa- 
tion, “‘Gentlemen,” said I, ‘do not let my presence inconvenience 
you. I have interrupted your discourse, I fear ; pray, resume it, or I 
will bo gone.”—“ These gentlemen,” said Fabricio, “ were talking of 
the Iphigenia of Euripides. The bachelor Melchior de Villegas, who 
is a critic of the first order, was asking of Sefior Don Jacinto de 
Romarata what was the most interesting circumstance of that tragedy.” 
—“ Yes,” said Don Jacinto ; “and I answered, that it was the Aeaber 
of Iphigenia.”—“ And I,” said the bachelor, “replied (and ‘i am ready 
to demonstrate my assertion), that the danger is not the mést interest- 
ing part of the subject.”—“ What is then?” cried the old licentiate 
Gabriel de Leon. “ It is the wind,” said the bachelor. 

The whole company burst out into laughter at this repartee, which 
I could not believe serious; I thought that Melchior pronounced it 
with a view of enlivening the conversation ; but I did not know thjs 
virtuoso, who was a man that did not at all understand raillery. 
“Laugh as much as you please, gentlemen,” replied he dxly; “I 
maintain that the wind alone, not the peril of Iphigenia, ou ht to 
interest, surprise, and move the spectator. Figure to yourselres a 
numerous army assembled to go and besiege Troy ; conceive all the 
impatience of the chiefs and soldiers to execute that enterprise, that 
they may speedily return into Greece, where they have left all that 
is most dear to them, their wives, children, and household gods. 
Nevertheless, a cursed contrary wind detains them at Aulis, seems to 
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nail therf to the port, and if it does not change, they cannot go and 
besiege the city of Priam. It is the wind, therefore, which constitutes 
the most interesting point of that tragedy. I take the Greek view. 
I espouse their cause, my whole wish is the departure of the fleet, 
and I see with indifference the danger of Iphigenia, since her death 
is the only means of obtaining a favourable wind from the gods.” 

Villegas had no sooner done speaking, than the laugh was renewed 
at his expense. Nunnez was so mischievous as to support his opinion, 
that he might afford more game to the raillers, who began to pass a 
great many bad jokes upon the wind; but the bachelor, beholding 
them all with a phlegmatic haughty look, treated them as ignorant 
and vulgar minds. I expected every moment to see them get in a 
rage, and to go to loggerheads, the usual end of their dissertations : 
but I was balked in my expectations; they were contented with 
reviling one another, and withdrew when they had eaten and drank 
as much as they pleased. 

When they were gone, I asked Fabricio, why he did not live still 
with his treasurer ; and if he had quarrelled with him. “Quarrelled!” 
answered he; “ Heaven forbid ! Iam more in favour than ever with 
Sefior Don Bertrand, who has allowed me to lodge by myself. I have, 
therefore, hired these lodgings, to receive my friends, and make 
merry with them in full liberty, which is often the case: for thou 
knowest that Iam not of a humour to leave much wealth to my heirs ; 
and, happily for me, Iam at present in a condition of enjoying Leal 
ties of pleasure every day.”—“TI am overjoyed to hear it, my dear 
Nunnez,” said 1; “and I cannot help congratulating thee again upon 
the success of thy last tragedy : the whole eight hundred dramatic 
pieces of the great Lope have not brought him one-fourth of what 
thou hast got by the Count de Saldagne.” 


CHAPTER CXX, 


Gul Blas 19 sent to Toledo by the minister: the motive and success of 
his journey. 


Durine a whole month almost, his grace had been saying to me 
every day, “Santillane, the time draws near when I shall set thy 
address to work ;” and still the time did not come. At length, how- 
ever, it arrived ; and his excellency spoke to me in these words: “ It 
if reported that, in the company of players belonging to Toledo, there 
is a young actress whose talents make a great noise: it is said that 
she dances and sings divinely, and quite captivates the spectators by 
her declamation. I am assured also, that she has a considerable 
share*of heauty. Such a genius deserves to appear at court. The 
king loves plays, music, and dancing : and he must not be deprived 
of the pleasure of seeing and hearing a person of such extraordinary 
merit. I have resolved, therefore, to send thee to Toledo, to judge 
thyself whether or not she is actually such a wonderful actress. 
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I will be governed by the impression she shall make upon “hee, as I 
depend a great deal on thy discernment.” I answered, that I should 
give his grace a good account of that affair; and prepares for my 
departure with one lacquey only, whom I ordered to put off the 
minister’s livery, that things might be done the more mysteriously ; 
and this was very much to his excellency’s taste. I set out then for 
Toledo, where, when I arrived, I alighted at an inn near the castle. 
Scarcely had I set my foot to the ground, when the landlord, taking 
me, doubtless, for some country gentleman, said to me, “ Sefior Cava- 
lier, I suppose you are come to town to see the august ceremony of 
the auto da fé,* which is to be performed to-morrow.” J answered 
in the affirmative ; thinking it more prudent to let him believe that, 
than to give him an opportunity of questioning me about the reason 
of my coming to Toledo. “ You will see,” he resumed, “one of the 
finest processions that ever happened: there are, I am told, more 
than a hundred prisoners, among whom they reckon above ten are to 
be burnt.” 

Next morning, indeed, before sunrise, I heard all the bells of the 
city tolling ; and this melancholy sound was to advertise the people 
that they were going to begin the auto da fé. Curious to witness this 
awful festival which I had never yet seen, 1 put on my clothes in a 
hurry, and repaired to the inquisition. All along the streets through 
which the procession was to pass, scaffolds were erected, upon one of 
which I hired a place. In a little time I perceived the Dominicans, 
who walked foremost, preceded by the banners of the inquisition. 
These good fathers were immediately followed by the wretched 
victims which were to be sacrificed that day by the Holy Office. 
These miserable creatures walked one after another, with their heads 
and feet bare, each having a wax taper in his hand, and a godfather+ 
by his side. Some had large scapularies of yellow stuff, with St. 
Andrew's crosses scattcred over them, painted red, and called san- 
benito ; others wore carochas, which are high paper caps, made in the 
shape of a sugar-loaf, and covered with flames and diabglical figures. 

As I looked attentively at these unfortunate people, with a com- 
passion which I took care to conceal, that I might not suffer for it, I 
thought I recollected, among those who had their heads adorned with 
carochas, the reverend Father Hilary, and his companion, Brother 
Ambrose. ‘They passed so near me that I could not be mistaken, 
“What do I see!” said I to myself; “ Heaven, wearied with the 
disorderly lives of these wretches, has delivered them at last to the 
justice of the inquisition!” So saying, I felt myself seized with 

orror; I trembled from head to foot, and my spirits were so dif- 
ordered, that I had almost swooned. ‘The connection whigh I had 
once had with these rogues, the adventure of Xelva, infshort, all that 
we had done together, presented itself to my fancy ; and I thought I 
could never be thankful enough to God for having preserved me from 
the scapulary and carochas. | 

* The act of faith. burning of heretics by the Inquisition. 


+ People named by the inquisitor, to accompany the prisoners in the auto da 
fé, and obliged to be answerable for them. 
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When fhe pereriony was ended, I returned to the inn, trembling at 
the dreadful spectacle which I had seen :- but the afflicting images 
which disturbed my imagination dispersed insensibly ; and my whole 
study was to acquit myself well of the commission intrusted to my 
care. I waited impatiently the hour for the play to begin, that I 
might go to the theatre, judging that to be the most proper beginning 
of my work; and as soon as the hour came, I went thither and sat 
down by*a knight of Alcantara, with whom I entered into conversa- 
tion. “Sefior,” said I to him, és may a stranger be so bold as to ask 
you one question?”—“Sefior Cavalier,’ answered he, very politely, 
“T shall think it an honour.”—“I have heard the actors of Toledo,” 
I resumed, “very much extolled ; pray, have I been misinformed?” 
—“No,” replied the knight ; ‘‘ their company is not bad ; nay, there 
are great players among them. You will see, among others, the 
fair Lucretia, an actress of fourteen years of age, who will surprise 
you very much. I shall have no occasion to point her out to you; 
when she appears, you will easily distinguish her from the rest.” t 
asked the knight if she was to play that evening, and he told me she 
would ; observing at the same time that she had a very brilliant part 
to act in the piece which was about to be represented. . 

The play began ; and two actresses, who had neglected nothing 
which could contribute towards rendering them charming, appeared 
on the stage ; but, in spite of the lustre of their diamonds, [ took 
neither the onenor the other for her whom I expected. At length the 
beautiful Lucretia walked forward from the bottom of the stage, and 
her appearance was saluted by a long and general clapping of hands. 
“ Ah, there she is!” said I to myself ; “'whata noble air ! what grace ! 
what fine eyes! Oh the charming creature!” I was actually 
passionately struck with her person. On hearing her recite the first 
couplet, I found she had nature, fire, and understanding far above 
her, age!; and I joined my applause to that which she willingly re- 
ceived from the whole audience, during the performance. “Well,” 
said the kngght to me, “you see how Lucretia is caressed by the 
mublic.”—-“ IT am not at all surprised at it,” answered I.—“ You would 

e less 30 Btill,” said he, “if you had heard hersing. She is a perfect 
siren. W0e be to those who listen! Her dancing is no less formid- 
able: her steps, as dangerous as her voice, charm the eye, and force 
the heart to yield.” —“ f that be the case,” cried I, “it must be owned 
she is a prodigy! What happy mortal has the pleasure of ruining 
himself for such an amiable creature ?” 

“She has no declared lover,” said he, “and even scandal has not as 
yet involved her in any private intrigue. Nevertheless,” added he, 
“this may soon be the case, for Lucretia is under the conduct of her. 
aunt Estella, who is certainly the most expert of all the actresses.” | 
At the name of Estella, I interrupted the knight with precipitation, 
to ask ifethat Estella was an actress of the Toledo company. “She 
is one of the best of them,” said he ; “she has not acted to-day, and 
we have suffered by her absence : she usually plays the part of the 
waiting-woman, which she performs to admiration. Her action’ is 
full of spirit ; perhaps too full : but it is an agreeable fault, which 
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ought to be forgiven.” The knight then told me wonders of this 
Estella ; and, by the picture he drew of her person, I never doubted 
that it was Laura, that same Laura of whom J have spoken so much 
in my history, and whom I had left at Grenada. 

However, to be more certain still, I went behind the scenes, and, 
casting my eyes around, found her in the tiring-room, talking to some 
gentlemen, who, perhaps, regarded her only as the aunt of Lucretia. 
I advanced to salute Laura, but whether through whim, of in order 
to punish me for my precipitate departure from Grenada, she pre- 
tended not to know me, and received my civilities so coldly, that I 
was a little disconcerted. Instead of upbraiding her in a laughing 
humour for her cold behaviour towards me, I was‘fool enough to be 
nettled at it : I even retired hastily, resolving in my passion to return 
next day to Madrid. “To be revenged of Laura,” said I to myself, 
“her niece shall not have the honour of a penne before the King 
I can give the minister such a description of Lucretia as I please ; 
have no more to do but to tell him that she dances with bad grace, 
that she has a squeaking voice ; and, in short, that her charms consist 
in her youth only. I am sure that his excellency, after that, will 
have no inclination to bring her to court.” 

Such was the vengeance I meditated against Laura for her be- 
haviour to me; but my resentment did not last long. The next day, 
just as I was about to depart, a page entered my chamber, and said, 
‘Here is a letter for Sefior de Santillane.”—“ am the person, my 
child,” answered I, taking the letter, which contained these words : 
“Forget the manner in which you were received last night in the 
green-room, and be so good as to follow the bearer.” 

I immediately took the page for my conductor, who, when we were 
near the playhouse, introduced me to a very handsome house, where 
I found Laura at her toilet in a very elegant apartment. 

She rose to embrace me, saying, “ Sefior Gil Blas, [know that you 
have no cause to be pleased with the reception you met with when 
you came to salute me in our tiring-room ; an old friendslike you had 
a right to expect more civil treatment ; but I must tell you, for my 
excuse, that I was then in a very bad humour. When yot appeared 
I was quite engrossed with some scandalous discourse which one of 
our gentlemen had uttered against my niece, whose honour is dearer 
to me than my own. Your sudden retreat,” added she, “made me 
immediately recollect myself, and that moment I ordered my page 
to follow you to your lodging, that I might to-day make amends for 
my fault.”—“ That is already done, my dear Laura,” said 1; “let us 
talk no more of that matter ; let us rather inform one another whit 
has happened to us since the unlucky oay on which, the dread of just 
chastisement made me quit Grenada with great precipitation. I left 
you, you may remember, in great perplexity: pray, how did you 
extricate yourself? In spite of your cleverness own that it was 
not without difficulty. Had you not need of all your address to 
appease your Portuguese lover ?”—‘ Not at all,” replied Laura ; “do 
not you know, that in such cases the men are so weak, that they 
sometimes even spare the women the trouble to justify themselves ? 
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I affirmed,” continued she, “to the Marquis de Marialva that thou 
wast my brother. Pardon me, M. de Santillane, if I speak to you as 
familiarly as heretofore ; but f can’t get rid of my old habits. I tell 
thee, then, that I brazened it out. ‘Do not you see,’ said I to the 
Portuguese nobleman, ‘ that all this is the work of jealousy and rage ? 
Narcissa, my comrade and rival, incensed to see me in quiet posses- 
sion of a heart of which she was balked, has played me this trick: 
she has bribed the under candle-snuffer, who, as the minister of her 
resentment, has the impudence to say, that he has seen me Arsenia’s 
chamber-maid. Nothing can be more false: the widow of Don 
Antonio Ccelo always entertained too noble sentiments to humble 
herself so low as to serve an actress. Besides, what proves the falsit 
of the accusation and the conspiracy of my accusers, is the precip1- 
tate retreat of my brother. If he was present, he might confound 
their slander ; but Narcissa has, doubtless, employed some new arti- 
fice to make him disappear.’ 

“ Though these reasons,” pursued Laura, “made but an indifferent 
apology, the marquis was so good as to be satisfied with it; and that 
good-natured nobleman continued to love me until the day of his de- 
parture from Grenada, on his return to Portugal. Indeed, he did not 
stay long after thee; and the wife of Zapata had the pleasure of 
seeing me lose the lover of whom I had deprived her. After that I 
lived some years at Grenada ; then a division happening in our com- 
pany, which is often the case, all the players separated : some went 
to Seville, others to Cordova, and I came to Toledo, where I have 
been ten years, with my niece Lucretia, whom thou must have seen 
act last night, since thou wast at the play.” 

I could not help laughing in this place; and Laura asking the 
cause, “ Can you not guess?” said I. “ You have neither brother nor 
sister, and of consequence cannot be Lucretia’s aunt. Besides, when 
I calculate the time which hath elapsed since our last separation, and 
compare it with the age of your niece, I cannot help thinking that: 
you are more nearly related.” 

“T underStand you, Mr. Gil Blas,” replied Don Antonio’s widow, 
reddenings “what a chronologist you are! it is impossible to make 
hi believe anything. Well then, my friend, Lucretia is my daughter 

y the Marquis de Marialva; she is the fruit of our correspondence ; 
I can no longer conceal it from thee.”—‘‘ What a great effort you 
make, my pyincess,” said I, “in revealing that secret, after having 
imparted to me your adventures with the steward of the hospital of 
Zamora. I must tell you, moreover, Lucretia is a girl of such singu- 
lar merit, that the public can never be thankful enough to you for 
having made such a present to it. It were to be wished that all your 
comrad@s had done the same.” If some mischievous readers, ia this 
place, recollecting the private conversations which I had with Laura 
at Grenada, while I was secretary to the Marquis de Marialva, sus- 
pes that’I might have disputed with that nobleman the honour of 

eing Lucretia’s father, it is a suspicion the justice of which I must 
avow to my shame. 

I recounted my principal adventures to Laura in my turn, and made 
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her acquainted with my present situation. She listened té my nar- 
ration so attentively as to show that it was far from being indifferent ; 
and when I had finished it, “ Friend Santillane,” said she, “T fin 
you act a very considerable part on the theatre of the world, and you 
cannot imagine how much I am overjoyed at your good fortune. 
When I bring Lucretia to Madrid, with an intention to introduce her 
into the prince’s company, I flatter myself that she will find a power- 
ful protector in Sefior de Santillane.”—* Never doubt that,” answered 
I; “you may depend upon me: I will procure your daughter's 
admittance into the prince’s company whenever you please ; this I 
can promise, without presuming too much upon my power.’—“ I 
would take you at your word,” replied Laura, “and set out for Madrid 
to-morrow, were I not restricted to this place by engagements with 
our company.” —“ An order from court can break these ties,” said I; 
“and you shall receive one in less than eight days. I shall be pleased 
in taking Lucretia from the Toledans: such a handsome actress is 
destined for courtiers, and properly belongs to us.” 

Lucretia entered the room just as I had pronounced these words, 
and was so childlike and engaging, that I thought I saw the goddess 
Hebe. She had just risen ; and her natural beauty, shining without 
the help of art, presented a ravishing object to my view. ‘“ Come, my 
niece,” said her mother to her, “ come, and thank the gentleman -for 
his friendship: he is an old acquaintance of mine, who has great 
interest at court, and intends to introduce us both into the prince’s 
company.” These words seemed to give pleasure to the little girl 
who made me a low courtesy, and said, with an enchanting smile, “Tt 
most humbly thank you for your obliging intention ; but, in taking 
me from the people by whom I am beloved, are you sure I shall 
please the audience at Madrid? I shall, perhaps, lose by the change, 
{ remember to have heard my aunt say, that she has seen actors 
caressed in one place, and hissed in another, and this makes me 
afraid. Beware of exposing me to the contempt, and yourself to the 
reproaches, of the court.”—‘ Fair Lucretia,” answered, I, “neither 
you nor I have reason to be apprehensive of that : I rather fear that, 
by winning the love of all who behold you, you will create some mis- 
understanding among our grandees,”—“ The fear of my uiece,” said 
Laura, “is better founded than yours; but I hope they are both 
vain. If Lucretia cannot make a reputation by her charms, she is an 
actress not to be despised.” . 

Our conversation lasted some time longer; and I had reason to 
conclude, from everything which Lucretia said, that she was a girl 
of a superior genius. | then took my leave of the two ladies, assut- 
ing ey fies they should soon have an order from court to repair 
to Madri 
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CHAPTER CXXI. 


Santillane gives an account of his commission to the minister, who 
employs him to bring Lucretia to Madrid. The arrival of that 
: actress, and her appearance at court. 


Art my yeturn to Madrid, I found the count-duke very impatient to 
know the success of my journey. “Gil Blas,” said he, “hast thou 
seen this same actress? Is she worth bringing to court?”—“My 
lord,” I replied, “Fame, which usually praises beauties more than 
they deserve, has not said enough in commendation of the young 
Lucretia : she is an admirable creature, both as to her person and 
talents.” —“ Is it possible!” cried the minister, with an interior satis- 
faction which I read in his eyes, and which made me believe that he 
had sent me to Toledo on his own account, “is it possible that she 
can be so charming ?”—‘ When you have seen her,” answered I, “you 
will own, that no eulogium can do justice to her beauty.”—“ San- 
tillane,” said his excellency, “give me a faithful relation of th 
journey ; I shall be very glad to hear it.” To satisfy my master 
then recounted all, even the history of Laura inclusively. I told 
him, that this actress had Lucretia by the Marquis de Marialva, a 
Portuguese nobleman, who, stopping at Grenada on his travels, fell 
in love with her. In short, when I had recounted to his grace every- 
thing that had happened between the two actresses and me, he said, 
“‘T am overjoyed to hear that Lucretia is the daughter of a man of 
quality ; that circumstance interests me still more in her behalf ; she 
must be brought to town. But, my friend, I recommend one thing,” 
added he, “continue as thou hast begun ; let not me appear in it; 
everything must pass in the name of Gil Blas de Santillane.” 

I went and told Carnero, that his excellency desired him to ex- 
pedite an order, by which the king received into his company Estelle, 
and Lucretia, two actresses of ‘Toledo. “ Aha, Scfior de Santillane !” 
said Carner®, with a satirical smile; “yes, you shall be served 
immediately, since, in all appearance, you interest yourself for these 
two ladiey, For the rest, [ hope in doing as you wish the public 
may be benefited.” At the same time, he wrote an order with his 
own hand, and delivered it to me to be sent; so I despatched it 
instantly to Estella by the same lackey who had attended me to 
Toledo. Eight days after, the mother and daughter arriving at 
Madrid, took lodgings two steps from the prince’s company, and 
their first care was to give me notice of it bya billet. I visited them 
immediately, and, after a thousand offers of service on my side, 
and asmany acknowledgments on theirs, I left them to prepare for 
their first public appearance, which I wished might be brilliant and 
successful. : 

They aflvertised themselves as two new actresses, whom the prince’s 
company had received by an order from court ; and they made their 
first appearance in a comedy which they had often acted at Toledo 
with applause. In what part of the world are novelties disregarded ? 
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The playhouse was that day filled with an extraordinary goncourse 
of spectators ; and you may well imagine that I did not fail to be 
there. I suffered a little before the piece began ; prepossessed as I 
was in favour of the talents both of mother and daughter, I trembled 
for them, so much was I interested in their success. But scarcely 
had they opened their mouths, when my fear was banished by the 
applause which they received. Estella was looked upon as a con- 
summate comic actress, and Lucretia as a prodigy in tender parts. 
The last captivated all hearts. Some admired the beauty of her eyes, 
others were touched by the sweetness of her voice ; and everybody, 
struck with the graces and brilliancy of her youth, went away 
enchanted by her appearance. 

The count-duke, who took more interest than I imagined in the 
first essay of this actress, was at the play that evening. I saw him go 
out about the end of the performance, seemingly very well satisfied 
with our two new players. Curious to know if he was really affected 
with their success, I followed him home, and going into his closet 
just after him, “ Well, my lord,” said I, “is your excellency satisfied 
with young Marialva?”—‘“ My excellency,” answered he, smiling, 
“would be very nice indeed, if I refused to join my vote to that of 
the public. Yes, child, thy Journey to Toledo has been successful ; 
Tam charmed with thy Lucretia, and I do not doubt that the king 
will be pleased when he sees her.” 


CHAPTER CXXII. 


Lucretia makes a great noise at court, and acts before the king, who 
falls wn love with her. The consequence of his passion. 


THE appearance of two new actresses soon made a noise at court : 
the very next day it was spoken of at the king’s levee. Some noble- 
men extolled young Lucretia in particular, and drew such a beautiful 
picture of her, that the monarch was struck with it ; butt dissemblin 
the impression which their discourses made upon his heart, he seeme 
to take no notice of what they said. Nevertheless, as soon as he 
found himself alone with the count-duke, he asked who fhis actress 
was whom they praised so much. The minister answered, that she 
was a young player of Toledo, who had made her first appearance 
the preceding night with great success. “She is calléd Lucretia,” 
added he; “a name very suitable to people of her profession. She 
is an acquaintance of Santillane’s, who spoke so much in her favour, 
that I thought proper to receive her into your majesty’s company.” 

The king smiled when he heard my name mentioned, because he 
remembered perhaps, at that moment, that it was I who made him 
acquainted with Catalina, and foresaw that I should do him the 
same service on this occasion. “Count,” said he to the mitsister, “I 
will go to-morrow and see this Lucretia act. Take care to inform 
her of my intention.” 

The count-duke having repeated this conversation to me, and 
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ormed ee of the king’s design, sent me to impart it to our two 
actresses. went immediateiy. “I come,” said I to Laura, who 
was the first I met, “to tell you a piece of great news ; you will, to- 
morrow, have among your spectators the sovereign of this monarchy ; 
this is what 1 am ordered by the minister to acquaint you with. I 
do not doubt that your daughter and you will do your utmost to de- 
sefve the honour which the king intends you; but I advise you to 
choose a piece in which there is both dancing and music, that he may 
admire all*the talents of Lucretia together.”—“ We will take your 
advice,” replied Laura, “and do all in our power to amuse the 
prince.”—“ He cannot fail of being pleased,” said I, seeing Lucretia 
come in, in a dishabille, which gave her more charms than the most 
superb theatrical dress. “He will be so much the more satisfied 
with your charming niece, because he loves singing and dancing 
above all other entertainments. Who knows but he may be tempted 
to throw the handkerchief at her !”—“I1 don’t at all wish,” replied 
Laura, “that he may have any such temptation ; notwithstanding 
his being a powerful monarch, he might find obstacles to the accom- 
plishment of his desires. Lucretia is virtuous, though bred behind 
the scenes ; and whatever pleasure she may feel in seeing herself 
see on the stage, she would much rather pass for a modest 
girl than for a good actress.” 

“My aunt,” said young Marialva joining in the conversation, “ why 
form chimeras to fight with? I shall never be obliged to repulse the 
sighs of the king ; the delicacy of his taste will save him from the 
reproaches he would deserve, if he could humble his attentions to 
me.”—“ But, charming Lucretia,” said I, “should it happen that the 
prince would attach himself to you, and choose you for is mistress, 
would you be so cruel as to let him languish in your chains like an 
ordinary lover?”—‘‘ Why not?” answered she. “ Yes, doubtless ; 
and though virtue were out of the question, my vanity would exult 
much more in resisting than in yielding to his passion.” I was not 
a little astonished to hear a pupil of Laura talk in this manner, and 
left the ladiess praising the last for having bestowed such a good 
education on the other. 

Next day the king, impatient to see Lucretia, went to the play. 
They acted % piece, mixed with songs and dances, in which our 

oung actress shone very much. From the beginning to the end, I 

ept my eyes fixed on the monarch, and in his looks endeavoured to 
read his thoughts; but he baffled my penetration by an air of 
gravity which all along he affected to preserve. I did not learn till 
the next day what I was so curious to know. “‘Santillane,” said the 
minister to me, “I have just left the king, who has spoken to me of 
Lucretia vith so much vivacity, that I am convinced he is captivated 
by that young player ; and, as I told him thou wast the occasion of 
bringing her from Toledo, he said he should be glad to talk with thee 
in private om that subject. Go, instantly, and present thyself at his 
chamber-door, where there is an order already given to admit thee. 
Make haste, and bring me back, as soon as possible, an account of the 
conversation.” “ 

| 1 
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I flew instantly to the palace, where I found the king alone, walking 
very fast up and down in expectation of my coming, and seemingly 
very much perplexed. He put several questions to me about Lucretia, 
whose history he obliged me to recount: he then asked if the little 
gentlewoman had never been engaged in any intrigue. I boldly 
assured him that she had not (though these sort of assurances are a 
little rash!) and the prince seemed very glad to hear it. “If that 
be the case,” said he, “I choose thee for my agent with Lucretia; and 
desire, that by thy means she may this evening learn ker victory. 
Go, and announce it to her from me,” added he, putting into my hand 
a diamond necklace worth forty thousand crowns; “and tell her, 
that I desire she will accept of that present, until I give her more 
solid marks of my affection.” 

Before I performed this commission, I went back to the count- 
duke, and made a faithful report of what the king had said : with 
this I imagined the minister.would be more afflicted than rejoiced ; 
for I believed (as I have already observed) that he himself had 
amorous views upon Lucretia, and would be chagrined to hear that 
his master was become his rival; but I was mistaken. Far from 
seeming mortified at the news, it gave him so much joy, that, being 
unable to contain it, some words escaped him, which did not fall to 
the ground. “ Aha, Philip!” cried he ; “egad ! I have you fast. For 
once, you will be sick of business.” This apostrophe disclosed the 
whole contrivance of the count-duke. I now perceived that the 
minister, being afraid of the king’s applying himself to serious affairs, 
endeavoured to amuse him with pleasurés more suitable to his 
humour. “Santillane,” said he, afterwards, “lose no time; make 
haste, my friend, to go and execute the important order which thou 
hast received, and which a great many noblemen at court would 
glory to perform. Consider,” said he, “that thou hast here no Count 
de Lemos to deprive thee of one-half of the honour acquired in this 
service : thou wilt have it entirely to thyself; and, moreover, enjoy 
all the fruits of it.” 

Thus did hig excellency gild tho pill," which I swallowed down 
gently, though not without tasting the bitterness of it ; for, since my 
imprisonment, I had been used to look upon things in ¢ moral point 
of view, and did not think the post of Mercury-in-chief quite so 
honourable as it was called. However, though I was not vicious 
enough to perform it without remorse, I had not virtue sufficient to 
make me refuse the employment. I therefore obeyed the king the 
more willingly, as I saw at the same time that my compliance would 
be agreeable to the minister, whom it was my sole study to please. I 
thought proper to address myself first to Laura, to whom, in a private 
conversation, I‘ disclosed my mission in a discreet mapner; and 
towards the end of the discourse, presented the jewels; at sight of 
which the lady, being unable to conceal her joy, gave expression to 
it. “Sefior Gil Blas,” cried she, “I ought not to constrair! myself 
before my oldest and best friend. I should be to blame in affecting 
a false severity of morals, and making grimaces with you. Yes ; you 
need not doubt it,” continued she; “1 am overjoyed that my daughter 
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has madeguch a precious conquest, all the advantages of which [ 
comprehend ; but, between you and me, I am afraid that Lucretia 
will look upon them with a different eye; for, though a young 
actress, she is so careful of chastity, that she has already rejected the 
addresses of two young noblemen, both amiable and rich. You may 
say, indeed, that these were not kings. True; and in all probability 
the passion of a crowned head will shake the virtue of Lucretia. 
Neverthelgss, I must tell you, that the thing is uncertain, and I 
declare that { will never force the inclinations of my daughter. If, 
far from thinking herself honoured by the transient affection of the 
king, she shall regard that honour as infamous, let not that great 
prince be disobliged if she should conceal herself from him. Return 
to-morrow,” added she, “and then I will tell you whether you must 
carry back to him a favourable answer, or his jewels.” 

I did not at all doubt that Laura would exhort Lucretia to swerve 
from her duty, rather than remain in it, and 1 depended a good deal 
on that exhortation. Nevertheless, I leained with surprise next day, 
that Laura had as much difficulty in swaying her daughter to'vice, as 
other mothers have to form theirs to virtue ; and, which is still more 
surprising, Lucretia, after having granted some private interviews to 
the monarch, felt so much remorse for having yielded to his desires, 
that she quitted the world all of a sudden, and shut herself up in the 
monastery of the Incarnation, where she soon fell sick, and died of 
grief. Laura being inconsolable for the loss of her daughter, with 
whose death she upbraided herself, retired into the convent of the 
Female Penitents, there to mourn the pleasures of her youth. The 
king was affected by the unexpected retreat of Lucretia ; but the 
young prince being of a humour not to be long affected at anything, 
consoled himself by degrees for this event. As for the count-duke, 
although he did not seem very much touched at this incident, it did 
not fail to give him a great deal of mortification, and this the reader 
will easily believe. 


CHAPTER CXXIII. 


Santillane is invested by the minister with a new employment. 


I was also seysibly affected by the misfortune of Lucretia, and felt 
such remorse for having contributed to it, that, looking upon myself 
as an infamous wretch, in spite of the quality of the lover whose 
pagsion I had served, I resolved to abandon the caduceus for ever. I 
even expressed to the minister the reluctance I had to bear it, and. 
begged he would employ me in something else. “ Santillane,” said 
he, “I am charmed with thy delicacy ; and, since thou art a man of 
such henoyr, will give thee an occupation more suitable to thy virtue. 
This it is ; listen attentively to what I am going to impart. 

“Some years before I was in favour,” continued he, “chance one 
day presented to my view a lady so handsome and well made, that I 
ordered her to be followed. I learned that she was a Genoese, called 
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Donna Margarita Spinola, who lived at Madrid, on the revenue of her 
beauty, and that Don Francisco de Valeasar,* an alcade of the court. 
a rich old married man, spent a great deal of money upon the coquette. 
This report, which ought to have inspired me with contempt for her, 
made me conceive a violent desire of sharing her favours with Valeasar. 
I had this fancy, and to satisfy it I had recourse to a female go- 
between, who had the address in a little time to procure for me a 
private interview with the Genoese, which was followeé by many 
more, so that my rival and I were equally treated for our presents, 
Perhaps, too, she had other gallants as happy as we were. 

“‘ Be that as it will, Margarita brought forth a son, the honour of 
whom she bestowed on each of her lovers in particular ; but not one 
of them being in conscience able to boast of himself as the father of 
that child, it was disowned by them all; so that the Genoese was 
obliged te maintain it with the fruit of her intrigues. This she did 
for eighteen years, at the end of which term dying, she left her son 
without fortune, and, which is worse, without education. 

“This,” pursued his grace, “is the secret I had toimpart. I will 
now inform thee of the great design which I have projected. I will 
bring this unfortunate child from obscurity, and making him pass 
from one extreme to another, raise him to honours, and own him for 
my son.” + 

At this extravagant project it was impossible for me to be silent. 
“ How, my lord!” cried I ; “can your excellency have taken such a 
strange resolution? pardon me for using a term which has escaped 
from my zeal.” —“ Thou wilt say that I am reasonable,” he replied, 
with precipitation, “when I tell thee the reasons that have deter- 
ined me to take it. Ido not desire that my collateral relatives 
should be my heirs. Thou wilt say, that I am not as yet of such an 
advanced age as to make me despair of having children by Madame 
Olivarez. But every one knows himself best. Let it suffice to tell 
thee, that there 1s no secret in chemistry which I have not tried in 
vain to become once more a father. Therefore, since fortune, supply- 
ing the defects of nature, presents a child to me, whose true father 
perhaps I am, I am resolved to adopt him.” When I saw the mini- 
ster bent on this adoption, I ceased to oppose it, knowing him to be 
a man capable of committing a folly rather than swerving from his 
own opinion. “ The sole business now,” added he, “is to hestow an 
education upon Don Henry Philip de Guzman (for this name I intend 
he shall bear), until he shall be fit to possess the dignities that await 
him. Thou, my dear Santillane, art the person whom I choose to be 
his tutor. J confide in thy understanding and attachment to me 4or 
thy care in regulating his family, in giving him all sorts of masters ; 
in a word, of making him an accomplished cavalier.” I wotild_have 
refused this employment, representing to the count-duke that I was 


e 
*Don Francisco de Valeasar actually married this lady and adopted the boy, 
whom he educated and acknowledged as his own son during the space of thirty- 
one years ; at the eg per Re of which the count-duke, finding himself without 
heirs-male, had him legitimated, and created Marquis de Mayenza. | 
+ These are historical facts. 
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very ill q@alified to educate young noblemen, having never practised 
that business, which required more knowledge and merit than I 
possessed. But he interrupted me, and shut my mouth, by saying. 
that he was absolutely resolved to make me governor to this adopted 
son, whom he destined for the first offices of the monarchy. I pre- 
pared myself, therefore, to fill this place for the satisfaction of his 
grace, whe, to reward my compliance, increased my small revenue 
with a pension of a thousand crowns, which he procured, or rather 
gave me, on the commandery of Mamdra. 


CHAPTER CXXIV. 


The son of the Genoese is owned by an authentrc act, and called Don 
Henry Philip de Guzman. Santillane forms the family of that 
young nobleman, and hires all sorts of masters for him. 


THE count-duke in a little time actually owned the son of Donna 
Margarita Spinola, and the deed was executed with the consent and 
good pleasure of the king. Don Henry Philip de Guzman was 
declared sole heir of the Count d’Olivarez, and of the duchy of San 
Lucar. The minister, that nobody might be ignorant of this event, 
ordered Carnero to communicate the declaration to the ambassadors 
and grandees of Spain, who were not a little surprised at his conduct. 
The wits of Madrid had a fund of mirth from it for a long time, and 
the satirical poets did not neglect such a fair occasion of shedding 
the gall of their-pens. 

I asked the count-duke where this gentleman was whom his grace 
intended to intrust to my care. “He is in this city,” he replied, 
“under the care.of an aunt, from whom I will take him as soon as 
thou shalt have prepared a house for him.” This was soon ee 
I took a house, which [ caused to be magnificently furnished ; hire 
pages, a portgr, and footman ; and, with the assistance of Caporis, 
filled up the places of his officers). When I had completed his atten- 
dants, 1 weft and informed his excellency, who immediately sent for 
this equivowal and new shoot from the trunk of the Guzmans, and I 
found him a tall young fellow of an agreeable person. “ Don Henry,” 
said his grace to him, pointing with his finger to me, “this gentleman 
is the guide whom I have chosen to conduct you in the career of life. 
I have the greatest confidence in him, and give him an absolute 
pone: over you. Yes, Santillane,” said he turning to me, “TI abandon 
1ifh entirely to your care, and do not doubt that you will give a good 
account im.” To this discourse the minister joined others, ex- 
horting the young man to submit to my directions ; after which I 
conducted Don Henry to his house, where, when we arrived, I made 
all his tomgstics pass in review before him, signifying the office of each. 
He did not seem confounded at the change of his condition ; and, 
accommodating himself to the deference and officious respect that 
was shown to him, he seemed to have been always that which he was 
now become by chance. He did not want capacity, but was wholly 
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illiterate, being scarcely able to read or write. I furnished him with 
a preceptor to teach him the elements of the Latin pone; and hired 
for him masters of geography, history, and fencing. You may well 
believe, that I did not forget a dancing-master: 1 was only embar- 
rassed in the choice; for at that time there was a great number 
famous in that profession at Madrid, and I did not know to whom’ I 
ought to give the preference. While I was in this perplexity, a man 
richly dressed came into the court, and I was told that he wanted to 
speak with me. I went to him, imagining that he was at least a 
knight of St. Jago or Alcantara. When I asked his commands, 
‘‘ Setior de Santillane,” answered he, after having made several bows, 
which smelled strongly of his profession, “ understanding that your 
worship is the person who chooses masters for Sefior Don Henry, I 
am come to offer my service ; my name is Martin Ligero; and I have 
(thank Heaven) some reputation. It is not my custom to come and 
solicit for scholars; that is the province of little obscure dancing- 
masters. I usually wait until I am sent for; but as I have taught 
the Duke de Medina Sidonia, Don Lewis de Haro, and some other 
noblemen of the family of Guzman, to which I am as it were a ser- 
vant born, I thought it my duty to anticipate your sending for me.” 
—“T find by your discourse,” said I, “that you are the man we want. 
How much do you take per month?”—“ Four double pistoles,” an- 
swered he, “is the current price, aud I give but two lessons per 
week.” — “Four doubloons a month!” cried I; “that is a great 
deal.” —“ How! a great deal!” replied he, with an air of astonish- 
ment ; “you would give a pistole a month to a master of philosophy.” 

There was no resisting such a pleasant reply, at which I laughed 
heartily, and asked. Sefior Ligero if he really thought a man of his 
profession preferable to a master of philosophy. “ Certainly I do,” 
said he, “we are of much greater use than those gentlemen. What 
is a man before he has passed through our hands? what but an ill- 
licked cub? but our lessons mould him by little and little into a duc 
form. Ina word, we teach him to move gracefully, geving him atti- 
tudes and airs of dignity and importance.” 2 

I yielded to the arguments of this dancing-master, whom I hired 
for Don Henry at the rate of four double pistoles a month, since that 
was the price of great masters of his art. 


CHAPTER CXXV. 


Scipio returns from New Spain, and Gil Blas settles him in the service 
of Don Henry. The studies of that young nobleman, with the 
honours which were conferred upon him, and an account, of the 
lady to whom he was married. Gil Blas becomes ndble in spite 
of himself. 

I wap not as yet completed the half of Don Henry’s family, when 

Scipio returned from Mexico. I asked him if he was satisfied with 
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his voyage, and he answered, “I have reason to be so; since, with 
three thousand ducats in specie, I have brought over twice as much 
in merchandise for the consumption of this country.”—“I congratu- 
late thee, my child,” I replied. “Thy fortune is now begun ; and it 
is in thy power to complete it, by returning to the Indies next year : 
ér, if thou preferrest an agrecable post at Madrid to the trouble of 

oing so far to amass wealth, thou hast nothing to do but to speak ; 
i have offe at thy servico.”—“ Oh !” said the son of Coscolina, “ there 
is no room for hesitation. I would much rather have a good employ- 
ment near you, than expose myself anew to the perils of a long 
voyage. Pray, master, explain yourself; what post do you intend 
for your humble servant ?” 

For his better information, I recounted to him the story of the 
young nobleman whom the count-duke had introduced into the family 
of Guzman ; and after having told him that the minister had chosen 
me governor to Don Henry, I promised to make him valet de chambre 
to that adopted son. Scipio, who asked no better, willingly accepted 
the post, and acquitted himself in it so well, that in less than three 
or four days, he acquired the confidence and friendship of his new 
master. 

I imagined that the pedagogues whom I had chosen to teach the son 
of the Genoese, would find their Latin thrown away, believing one at 
his age would not be capable of learning. But I was much mistaken, 
He easily comprehended and retained all that was shown to him, and 
his masters were very well satisfied with his capacity. I went eagerly 
to impart this news to the duke, who received it with excessive joy. 
“Santillane,” cried he, transported, “I am ravished to hear that Don 
Henry has such memory and penetration! I perceive my own blood. 
in him ; and that which convinces me of his being my son is, that [ 
feel as much affection for him, as if he had been born of Madame 
Olivarez. Thou seest by this, my friend, that nature declares itself.” 
I was not fool enough to tell his grace my sentiments of the matter ; 
but, respectang his weakness, left him to enjoy the pleasure (whether 
true or fa]se) of believing himself the father of Don Henry. 

Although the Guzmans entertained a mortal hatred to this young 
nobleman*of fresh date, they dissembled it out of policy ; nay, some 
of them affected to court bis friendship; he was visited by the 
ambassadors and grandees who were then at Madrid, and honoured 
by them ag” much as,if he had been a legitimate son of the count- 
duke. The minister, overjoyed to see such incense offered to his 
pol soon decked him with dignities. He began by asking of the 

ing the cross of Alcantara, with a commandery of ten thousand 
crowng for Don Henry. Ina little time after he was made gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber. Then, resolving to marry him to a lady of 
the most noble family of Spain, he cast his eyes upon Donna Juana : 
Velascofdaughter to the Duke of Castile, and had authority enough* 
to accomplish the marriage, in spite of that duke and all his relations,’ 

A few days before the marriage, his grace having sent for me, pu¥ 
some papers into my hand, saying, “Hold, Gil Blas, I have a ngw 
present for thee, I think it will not be disagereable to thee. F"--- ~“e 
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letters of nobility, which I have ordered to be drawn outor thee.” 
—‘ My lord,” answered I, surprised at his words, “your excellency 
knows that I am the son of a poor duenna and squire ; so that, in my 
opinion, the nobility would be profaned by my association ; and it 
is, of all the favours which his majesty could bestow, that which I 
deserve and desire the least.”—“ Thy birth,” replied the minister, “ie 
an objection that is easily removed: thou hast been employed in 
state affairs, both under the Duke of Lerma’s ministry and mine: 
besides,” added he, with a smile, “hast thou not done the monarch 
some service which deserves a recompense? In a word, Santillane, 
thou art not unworthy the honour which I have procured for thee. 
Moreover, the rank which thou holdest with regard to my son, re- 
quires that thou shouldst be noble ; and it is on that account that I 
have obtained the patent.”—“ TI yield, my lord,” Ireplied, “since your 
excellency insists upon my compliance.” So saying, t went away 
with my patent in my pocket. 

“‘T am now a gentleman,” said I to myself, when I had got into the 
street, “ennobled without being obliged to my parents for my rank. 
I may, when I please, be called Don Gil Blas ; and if any one of my 
acquaintance shall take it in his head to laugh in my face when he 
calls me so, I will show my patent. But let us read it,” continued I 
taking it out of my pocket, “and see in what manner my original 
meanness 18 wanhied away.” I therefore perused the paper, the 
substance of which was, that the king, to reward the zeal which I 
had manifested on more than one occasion for his service and the 
good of the state, had thought proper to gratify my attachment with 
letters of nobility. I will venture to say, in my own praise, that they 
did not inspire me with the least pride. Having the meanness of 
my extraction always before my cyes, this honour humbled instead 
of making me vain ; therefore I determined to lock up my patent in 
a drawer, and never boast of its being in my possession. 


CHAPTER OXXVI. 


Gil Blas meets Fabricio again by accident. The last conversation that 
happened between then, and the important advice which Nunnez 
gave to Santulane. 


Tue Asturian poet (as must have been observed by the reader) will- 
ingly neglected me, and my occupations did not permit me to visit 
him. I had not seen him since the day of the dissertation on the 
Iphigenia of Euripides, when chance again threw him in shy way 
near the Gate of the Sun. He was coming out of a printing-house, 
and I accosted him, saying, “Aha, Mr. Nunnez! you have been at the 
printer’s ; that seems to threaten the public with a new work of your 
composition.” —“ That is what, indeed, it may expect,” answered he. 
“T have actually in the press a pamphlet which will make some noise 
in the republic of letters.”—“ J don't doubt the merit of thy produ¢- 
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tion,” 2&plied, “ but am amazed at thy composing pamphlets, which 
in my opinion are trifles that do no great honour to a man of genius.” 
—‘“Thera are some good ones, nevertheless,” replied Fabricio. 
“Mine, for example, is of that number, though it was written in 
haste ; for I confess it is the child of necessity. Hunger, thou know- 
est, brings the wolf out of the wood.” 

“ How!” .cried I, “hunger ! does the author of the Count de Sal- 
dagne tatk in this manner? a man who has two thousand crowns a 
year !”—“ Softly, friend,” said Nunnez to me; “I am no longer that 
happy poet who enjoyed a well-paid pension. The affairs of the 
treasurer Don Bertrand are disordered all of a sudden. He has 
fingered and squandered away the king’s ere all his effects are 
seized, and my pension is gone to the devil.” —“ hat is a melancholy 
affair,” I resumed; “but hast thou no hope remaining from that 
quarter ?”—‘“‘ Not the least,” said he. “Senor Gomez de Ribero, as 
ae as his poet, is fallen very low, and will never, it is said, get his 

ead above water again.” 

“Tf that be the case, my,friend,” answered I, “I must find out 
some poet to console thee for the loss of thy pension.”—“ I will spare 
thee that trouble,” cried he. “If thou wouldst offer me an employ- 
ment in the minister’s offices, worth three thousand crowns yearly, I 
would refuse it. The business of clerks will not agree with the 
humour of _a foster-child of the Muses: I must enjoy my literary 
pursuits, What shall I say to thee? I am born to live and dic a 
poet, and my destiny must be fulfilled.” 

“ But do not imagine,” continued he, “that wo are very unhappy ; 
besides that we live in perfect independence, we are jolly lads with- 
out care. People think that we often dine with Democritus, and 
there they are mistaken. There is not one of my fraternity, not even 
excepting the makers of almanacks, who is not welcome to some 
good table. For my part, there are two families where I am alwayz« 
received with pleasure. 1 have two covers laid for me every day, one 
at the house ar a fat director of the farms, to whom I have dedicated 
a romance; and the other at the house of a rich citizen, who has the 
mania of being thought to entertain wits every day at his table; 
luckily he 4s not very delicate in his choice, and the city furnishes 
him with plenty.” 

“T no longer pity thee then,” said I to the Asturian poet, “since 
thou art satisfied with thy condition : though I protest to thee anew, 
that thou hast always in Gil Blas a friend who is proof against thy 
neglect and indifference ; if thou hast occasion for my purse, come 
béldly to me ; and let not a silly shame deprive thee of an infallible 
succour,,nd rob me of the pleasure of obliging thee.” — 

“By that generous sentiment,” cried Nunnez, “I recollect my 
friend Santillane ; I return a thousand thanks for thy kind offer, and 
out of gratitude will give thee a wholesome advice. While the 
count-duke continues in power, and thou art in possession of his 
favour, profit by the opportunity ; make haste to enrich thyself ; for 
I am told he begins to totter.” I asked Fabricio if he had that intel- 
ligence on good authority ; and he answered, I have it from an old 
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knight of Calatrava, who has a very/singular talent in dfscovering 
the most hidden secrets ; he is looked upon as an oracle, and this is 
what I heard him say yesterday, “ The count-duke has a great many 
enemies, who are all united to ruin him; he depends too much on 
the ascendancy which he has over the king; that monarch, it is 
reported, begins to listen to the complaints which have a cee 
reached his ears.” I thanked Nunnez for his information, of whic 
I took little notice, but went home, persuaded that m¥ master’s 
authority was immovable, and considering him as one of those old 
a which are rooted in a forest, and which no storms can over- 
throw. ) 


CHAPTER CXXVIIL 


Gil Blas ts convinced of the truth of Fabricio’s intelligence. The 
king goes to Saragossa. 


NEVERTHELESS, what the Asturian poet had told me was not without 
foundation. There was in tho palace a secret confederacy formed 
against the count-duke, and the queen was said to be at the head of 
it; but not one of the measures which they took to displace the 
minister transpired : nay, a whole year passed before I perceived that 
his favour had received the least shock. 7 
But the revolt of the Catalans, supported by France, and the bad 
success of the war against these rebels, excited the murmurs of the 
people, who complained of the government. These complaints occa- 
sioned a council to be held in presence of the king, who desired the 
Marquis de Grana, the emperor’s ambassador at the court of Spain, 
to be there. The subject of their deliberation was, whether it was 
most proper for the king to stay in Castile, or go and show himself 
to his troops in Arragon. The count-duke, who was everse to the 
prince’s departure for the army, spoke first. He represented that it 
was better for his majesty to remain in the centre of his Gominions ; 
.and supported his opinion with all the reasons which h® eloquence 
could afford. Ife had no sooner concluded his speech, than his advice 
was unanimously adopted by everybody in council, except the Mar- 
quis de Grana ; who, listening to nothing but his zealor the house 
of Austria, and, giving way to the frankness of his nation, opposed 
the sentiment of the prime-minister, and supported the contrary 
opinion with such force, that the king was struck with the solidity of 
his arguments, embraced his opinion, though it was opposite to that 
of the whole council, and fixed the day of his departure for the 
army. 
This was the first time in his life that his majesty had dared to 
think otherwise than his favourite willed, who, looking upon this 
novelty as a cruel affront, was very much mortified. en the 
minister was going to retire into his closet to champ his bit at liberty, 
he perceived. me, and, taking me in with him, recounted what had 
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passed &t council with great agitation : then, like a man who could 
not recover from his surprise ; “ Yes, Santillane,” continued he, “the 
king, who for these twenty years past has spoken with my mouth, 
and seen through my eyes, now prefers the opinion of Grana to mine; 
and in what manner too! ioadine the ambassador with eulogiums, 

*and, in particular, praising his zeal for the house of Austria, as if that 
German loved it better than I do ! 

“By this it is easy to judge,” pursued the minister, “that there is 
a party formed against me, and that the queen is at the head of it.” 
—‘' Why, my lord,” said I, “should you be uneasy? Can you fear the 
queen? Has not our prince, for more than twelve years, been used 
to see you at the helm ; and have you not given the king the habit 
of not consulting her? As for the Marquis of Grana, the monarch, 
perhaps, chose his opinion out of desire to see his army, and make a 
campaign.”—“ That is not the case,” interrupted the count-duke ; 
“say, rather, my enemies hope that the king, being among his troops, 
will always be surrounded by the noblemen who will attend him; and 
that more than one will be found so much disgusted at me, as to 
speak to the prejudice of my administration ; but they are mistaken,” 
added he; wf will make the prince inaccessible to them all during 
the journey.” This he actually performed, in a manner that deserves 
to be related. 

The day of the king’s departure being arrived, that monarch, after 
having intrusted the queen with the care.of the government in his 
absence, set out for Saragossa ; but, in his way, pane by Aranjuez, 
was so delighted with the place that he stayed there almost three 
weeks, From thence the minister carried him to Cuenca, where he 
amused him still longer by various diversions. Then the pleasures 
of the chase detained fin at Molina of Arragon ; after which he was 
conducted to Saragossa. 

His army was not far from thence, and he prepared to go toit ; but 
the count-duke altered his inclination, by making him’ believe that 
he would gbe in danger of being taken by the French, who were 
masters of the plain of Moncon ; so that the king, terrified at a peril 
which h8 had no need to fear, took the resolution of remaining shut 
up at home as in a prison. The minister ama the advantage of 
his terror, and under prone of watching for his safety, guarded 
him, as it were, from the sight of everybody ; and the grandees, who 
had been #t a vast expense to put themselves in a condition to follow 
their sovereign, had not even the satisfaction of obtaining one private 
audience. P ilip, at length, tired of being ill lodged at Saragossa, of 

*passing his time still worse, or, if you please, of being prisoner, re- 
turned in a little time to Madrid. Thus this monarch finished his 
campaign, leaving to the Marquis de los Veles, general of his troops, 
the care of maintaining the honour of the Spanish arms. 
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CHAPTER CXXVIII 
The revolution in Portugal, and the disgrace of the count-duke. 


A rrw days after the king’s return, disagreeable news spread all over. 
Madrid. It was reported that the Portuguese, looking upon the 
revolt of the Catalans as a fair occasion offered to them by fortune 
for shaking off the Spanish yoke, had taken up arms, and chosen the 
Duke of Braganza for their king; that they were resolved to main- 
tain him on the throne, and were confident of success, Spain havin 
at that time on her hands enemies in Germany, Italy, Flanders, an 
Catalonia ; indeed, they could not have found a more favourable 
conjuncture for freeing themselves from a dominion which they 
detested. * 

It is singular that the count-duke, while both court and cit 
seemed to be struck with consternation at the news, tried to jest wit 
the king at the expense of the Duke of Braganza; but ill-timed 
raillery generally turns against those who utter it. Philip, far from 
being pleased with ill-chosen pleasantry, assumed a very grave air, 
which disconcerted him, and made him foresee his disgrace. He no 
longer doubted his own fall, when he understood that the queen had 
openly declared herself against him, and loudly accused him of hav- 
ing, by his bad administration, occasioned the revolt of Portugal. 
The greater part of the grandees, especially those who had been at 
Saragossa, no sooner perceived that a .tempest was brewing over the 
head of the count-duke, than they joined the queen ; and that which 
gave the last blow to his favour, was the arrival of the Duchess- 
dowager of Mantua, formerly governess of Portugal. ‘This lady, on 
her return from Lisbon to Madrid, plainly demonstrated to the king, 
that the revolution of that kingdom was caused through the fault of 
the prime-minister. 

The discourse of this princess made a great impression on the mind 
of the monarch ; who, being at length roused from his ¢nfatuation 
for his favourite, took from him all the affection he had entertained . 
for him. When the minister was informed that the king listened to 
his enemies, he wrote a letter to him, asking leave to resign his em- 
ployment, and remove from court, since pore were So unjust as to 
impute to him all the misfortunes which had happened tg the king- 
dom during the course of his administration. He thought that this 
letter would have a great effect, and that the prince still preserved 
so much friendship for him as to detain him at court ; but all the. 
answer which his majesty returned, was the permission that he 
desiréd, with leave to retire whithersoever he would. vs 

These words, written by the king’s own hand, were a thunderbolt 


* This revolution, which happened in the year 1640, was conducted With such 
surprising secrecy (though the design was known to more than two hundred per- 
sons a year before) that the Duke of Braganza was declared king, and the Spanish 
yoke shaken off, in one day, through all the Portuguese dominions in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, 
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to his ggace, who by no means expected such a reply ; but, though 
he was very much confounded, he affected an air of constancy, and 
asked what I would do were I in his place. “I would soon take my 
resolution,” said I; “I would abandon the court, and pass the rest 
of my days in peace at some one of my estates in the country.”— 
{‘ That is wholesome advice,” replied my master; “and I am fully 
resolved to finish my career at Loeches, after I shall have once more 
conversed with the king; for I want to demonstrate to him, that I 
have done all that human prudence could suggest to sustain the 
weighty burden with which I was loaded ; and that it was impossible 
for me to prevent the melancholy events which are made a crime in 
me, being no more to blame than a skilful pilot, who, in spite of all 
he can do, sees his vessel tossed about by the waves and winds.” 
The minister still flattered himself, that, by speaking to the prince, 
he might adjust matters, and regain the ground which he hall lost ; 
but he never could procure an audience; moreover, they sent to 
demand the key of the door by which he used to enter when he 
pleased his majesty’s apartment. Concluding, then, that there were 
no further hopes for him, he determined in good earnest to retire. 
He examined his papers, a great quantity of which he very prudently 
committed to the flames ; then naming the officers of his household 
and valets who he intended should follow him, he gave orders for his 
departure, which was fixed for next day. As he was afraid of being 
insulted by the populace in coming out of the palace, he slipped 
away early in the morning by the kitchen-door, got into a sorry coach, 
with his confessor and me, and safely proceeded to Loeches, a village 
belonging to him, where his countess had built a magnificent convent 
for nuns of the Dominican order. We arrived there in less than four 
hours, and all his attendants arrived soon afterwards. 


CHAPTER CXXIX. 


The anxiety and cares which at first disturbed the repose of the count- 
duka and the happy tranquillity by which they were succeeded, 
The occupations of the minister in his retreat. 


MADAME D*OLIVAREZ let her husband set out for Loeches, and stayed. 
a few days after him at court, with a design to try if, by her tears 
gnd entreaties, she could not effect his recall : but in vain did she 
pe herself before their majesties ; the king had no regard to 

er remonstrances, though artfully prepared ; and the queen,«who 
hated her mortally, beheld her tears with pleasure. The minister's 
wife was not repulsed for all that: she humbled herself so far as to 
implore¢he good offices of the queen’s ladies ; but the fruit which 
she reaped from her meanness was to perceive that it excited con- 
tempt rather than compassion. Vexed at having taken such hum- 
bling steps to no purpose, she went to join her husband, to grieve 
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with him for the loss of a place, which under a reign like that of 
Philip the Fourth, was periar the first of the ponereny. 

The lady’s report of the condition in which she left Madrid 
redoubled the affliction of the count-duke: ‘ Your enemies,” said 
she, weeping, “the Duke de Medina Cceli, and the other grandees, 
who hate you, incessantly praise the king for having deprived you of 
the ministry ; and the people celebrate your disgrace with insolent 
joy, as if the end of the national misfortune would follow.that of 
your administration.” 

“Madam,” said my master to her, “follow my example, and stifle 
your sorrow ; we must yield to the tempest which we cannot divert. 
I thought, indeed, that I could have perpetuated my favour even to 
the end of my life ; the ordinary illusion of ministers and favourites, 
who forget that their fate depends upon their sovereign. Has not 
the Duke of Lerma been deceived as well as I, though he imagined 
that his purple robe was the sure guarantee of the eternal duration 
of his authority ?” : 

In this manner did the count-duke exhort his spouse to arm her- 
self with patience ; while he himself was in an agitation, which was 
daily increased by the despatches which he received from Don Henry, 
who, having remained at court to observe, took care to inform him 
exactly of everything that happened. It was Scipio who brought 
the letters from the young nobleman, whom he still served, but whom 
I had quitted on his marriage with Donna Juana. The despatches of 
this adopted son were always filled with bad news, and unhappily no 
others were expected from ii Sometimes he wrote, that the gran- 
dees, not content with rejoicing publicly at the retreat of the count- 
duke, were again reunited to turn out all his creatures from the posts 
and employments which they possessed, to replace them with his 
enemies, Another time, he observed that Don Louis de Haro began 
to come into favour, and would, in all probability, be made prime- 
minister. Of all the disagreeable news which my master received, 
that which seemed to affect him most was the change made in the 
vice-royalty of Naples, which the court, solely to mortify him, took 
from the Duke de Medina de las Torres, whom he loved, apd gave it 
to the Admiral of Castile; whom he had always hated. 

I may venture to say, that during three months his grace felt nothing 
in his solitude but trouble and chagrin: but his confessor, who was 
a Dominican friar, possessed of the most solid piety, and a manly 
eloquence, had power enough to console him. By means of repre- 
senting with energy that he ought to bend his thoughts entirely to 
his own salvation, he had, with the help of grace, the good fortune tc 
detach his mind from the court. His excellency would no longer 
hear any news from Madrid, his whole care being now engrossed in 
preparing for his latter end. Madame d’Olivarez, also, making a 

ood use of her retreat, met with a consolation prepared by Provi- 

ence in the convent which she had founded. There wert among 
the nuns some holy maidens, whose conversation, full of balm, insen- 
sibly sweetened the bitterness of her life. In proportion as my master 
turned his thoughts from worldly affairs, he became more and more 
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tranquil ; and regulated the day in this manner. He spent almost 
the whol® morning in hearing mass in the church of the convent, 
then returned to dinner ; after which he amused himself for about two 
hours, in playing at all sorts of games with me and some other of his 
most affectionate domestics ; then usually retired by himself into his 
closet, where he remained till sunset ; at which time he took a turn 
fn his garden, or an airing in his coach, to the neighbourhood of his 
castle, accompanied sometimes by his confessor, and sometimes by 
me. 

One day, being alone with him, and admirfing the serenity of his 
countenance, I took the liberty to say, “‘ My lord, allow me to express 
my joy: from the air of satisfaction in your looks, J conclude that 
your excellency begins to be accustomed to rcetirement.’-——“] am 
already quite familiarised to it,” answered he: “and though I have 
been a long time used to business, I protest to thee, child, that I am 
every day more and more pleased with the quiet and peaceable life 
which I lead in this place.” 


CXXX. 


The Count-duke becomes, all of a sudden, sad and thoughtful : the 
surprising cause of his melancholy, with its fatal consequence. 


His grace, in order to vary his occupations, amused himself some- 
times in cultivating his garden. One day, while I beheld him at 
work, he said to me in a jocular strain, “ Santillane, thou seest a 
minister banished from court turned gardener at Loecches.”—‘ My 
lord,” answered I, in the same tone, “methinks I see Dionysius of 
Syracuse schoolmaster at Corinth.” My master smiled at my reply, 
and was not at all displeased at the comparison. : 

All the people in the house were overjoyed to sce their master, 
superior to ghis disgrace, charmed with a life so different from that 
which he had always led, when we perceived with sorrow that he 
visibly ch&nged. He became gloomy, thoughtful, and sunk into a 
most profeund melancholy. He left off playing with us, and no 
longer seemed sensible of anything that we could invent for his 
diversion ; but locked himself up after dinner in his closet, where he 
remained abone till night. We imagined that his chagrin had been 
occasioned by the returning ideas of his past greatness, and in that 
opinion left with him the Dominican friar, whose eloquence, however. 
could not triumph over the melancholy of his grace, which, instead 
of dimipishing, seemed daily to increase. 

it came into my head, that the pensiveness of this minister might 
have some perhicuias cause, which he was unwilling to disclose ; and 
I formed, the design of drawing the secret from him. For this pur- 
pose, I lay in wait for an opportunity of speaking to him in private 
and having found it, “My lord,” said [, with an air of respect mingle 
with affection, “may Gil Blas be so bold as to put one question to 
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his master?”—“ Speak,” he replied ; “TI give thee leave.” What,” 
said J, “is become of the satisfaction which appeared in your 
excellency’s countenance? have you no longer that ascendancy which 
you had once gained over fortune? or does your lost favour excite 
new regret within you ? would you be plunged again in that abyss of 
trouble from which your virtue has extricated you ?”—“ No, thank 
Heaven !” resumed the minister, “my memory is no longer engrossed 
by the part which I acted at court; I have for ever forgotten the 
honours which I there enjoyed.”—“ Why then,” said I, “since yo. 
have philosophy enough to banish these things from your remem- 
brance, are you so weak as to abandon yourself to a melancholy 
which alarms us all? What is the matter with you, my dear master ?” 
added I, throwing myself at his feet, “you have, doubtless, some 
secret sorrow that consumes you: will you make a mystery of it to 
Santillane, whose zeal, fidelity, and discretion, you know so well? 
By what misfortune have I lost your confidence ?’ 

“Thou hast it still,” said he; “but I confess I have a reluctance 
to reveal the cause of the sadness with which thou seest me over- 
whelmed: nevertheless, I cannot resist the entreaties of such a 
servant and a friend as thou. Know, then, the cause of my disquiet, 
which is a secret I could impart to none but Santillane. Yes,” con- 
tinued he, “I am a Po to a black melancholy, which graduall 
consumes my life. see almost every moment a spectre, whic 
presents itself before me in the most terrible shape. In vain have [ 
said to myself that it is no more than an illusion, an unsubstantial 
phantom of my brain ; the continual apparition infests my view, and 
disturbs my repose. Though my understanding is strong enough to 
persuade me that this spectre is really nothing, I am notwithstanding 
weak enough to be afflicted at the vision. This is what thou hast 
forced me to disclose,” added he; “and thou mayest judge whether 
or not I am to blame in concealing from all the world the cause of 
my melancholy.” 

I was equa y ereves and astonished to hear such an extraordinary 
declaration, which was a strong indication of the brair: being dis- 
ordered. “ My lord,” said I to the minister, “is not this qccasioned 
by too little nourishment? for your abstinence is excessive,”—“ That 
was what I imagined at first,” answered he; “and to try if it was 
actually owing to my diet, I have for some days past eaten more than 
usual, but without any effect : the phantom still appears.”— “It will 
certainly disappear,” said I, to console him ; “and if your excellency 
would relax yourself a little, by playing again with your faithful 
servants, 1 believe you would soon find yourself delivered from thes 
gloomy vapours.” 

In a little time after this conversation, his grace fell ill; and, find- 
ing the affair grow serious, sent to Madrid for two notaries to make 
his will; as also for three famous physicians, who had the reputation: 
of curing their patients sometimes. As soon as the arrival-of these 
last was reported in the castle, nothing was heard but groans and 
Jamentations : the servants looked upon the death of their master as: 
certain ; so much were they prejudiced against these gentlemen, who 
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had peewee with them an apothecary and surgeon, the usual execu- 
tioners of their prescriptions. They let the notaries do their busi- 
ness; after which they prepared to do their own. Being of Dr. 
Sangrado’s principles, in their very first consultation they ordered 
repeated bloodings ; so that in six days they reduced the count-duke 
te extremity, and on the seventh delivered him entirely from his 
gs rel ; 

fter the death of this minister, a deep and sincere sorrow reigned 
in the castle of Loeches ; all his domestics wept bitterly :“far from 
consoling themselves for his loss, with the certainty of being remem- 
bered in his will, there was not one among them who would not have 
renounced his legacy to recall him to life. As for me, who had been 
beloved by him, and whose attachment flowed from pure personal 
affection, I was more afflicted than all the rest; and I question 
whether I shed more tears for Antonia than for the count-duke. 


CHAPTER CXXXI. 


The transactions at the Castle of Loeches after the death of the Cownt- 
duke; and what Santillane did. 


THE minister, according to his own direction, was buried, without 
noise and pomp, in the convent of nuns, accompanied by our lamen- 
tations, After the funeral, Madame d’Olivarez ordered the will to be 
read, with which all the domestics had reason to be satisfied. Every 
one had a legacy proportioned to his station ; and the least was two 
thousand crowns: mine was the most considerable, his grace having 
bequeathed to me ten thousand pistoles, as a procs of his particular 
affection forme. He did not forget the hospitals, and founded annual 
service in several convents. i 
Madame d’Olivarez sent all the domestics to Madrid, to receive 
heir legacies from the steward, Don Raymond Caporis, who had 
orders to pay them, but I could not go with them. I was detained 
at the castle seven or eight days by a high fever, which was the fruit 
of my affifction. In this situation I was not abandoned by the 
Dominican friar. That good clergyman had conceived an affection 
for me; and interesting himself in my salvation, asked, when he saw 
me convalesfent, what I intended todo. “Ido not know, my good 
father,” answered I: “I have not as yet determined with myself on 
that score: at some moments I am tempted to shut myself up in a 
cell, and do penance.”—“ Those are precious moments !” cried the 
Dominiean : “Sefior de Santillane, you will do well to profit by them. 
I advise you as a friend, without your ceasing to be a layman, to 
retire, for example, into our convent at Madrid ; to make yourself a 


e : : ; 
_ * The count-duke died on the rath of July 1645, not at Loeches, but at Toro 
in New Castile ; his death (according to report) having been hastened by his 
relations, who seeing him. become more and more odious to the people, even in 


spite of his retreat, were afraid of his suffering some new ignominy, to the 
further disgrace of his family. | Se 
K 
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benefactor to it by a donation of all your fortune, and die thcre under 
the habit of St. Dominick. A great many people expiate a worldly 
life by such an end.” : 

i) I was then in such a disposition of mind, that I began to relish the 
advice, and told his reverence that I would consider of it. But 
having consulted Scipio, whom I saw immediately after the monk, 
he inveighed against that sentiment, which seemed to him the whim 
of a sick person. “Fie! Sefior de Santillane,” said he; “can you be 
pleased with such a retreat ? will not your house at Lirias afford one 
much more agreeable ? if you were delighted with it heretofore, you 
will have a much better relish for the sweets of it now that you are 
of an age more proper to taste the beauties of nature.” 

The son of Coscolina had no great difficulty in making me change 
my opinion. “ Friend,” said I, “thou hast prevailed over the Domi- 
nican. I see it will be better for me to return to my chateau. I 
resolve on that course : we will repair to Lirias as soon as I shall be 
in a condition to travel.” And this happened very soon: for the 
fever having left me in a little time, I found myself strong enough 
to put my design in execution. Scipio and I went first to Madrid 
the sight of which city no longer gave me the pleasure which I ha 
formerly felt. As I knew that almost all its inhabitants abhorred 
the memory of a minister of whom I preserved the most tender 
remembrance, I could not behold it with a favourable eye ; and there- 
fore stayed in it only five or six days, which Scipio employed in making 
preparations for our departure for Lirias. While he was busy about 
our equipage, I went to Caporis, who gave me my legacy in doubloons: 
I likewise visited the receivers of the commanderies on whom I had 
pensions, took measures with them for the payment ; and, in a word, 
put all my affairs in order. 

On the evening before our departure, I asked the son of Coscolina 
if he had taken his leave of Don Henry. “ Yes,” answered he; “we 
this morning parted good friends: he assured me that he was sorry 
at my leaving him. But if he was satisfied with me, I was not so. 
with him: it is not enough that the valet pleases the master ; the 
master ought, at the same time, to please the valet, othefwise they 
are very ill met. Besides,” added he, “Don Henry makes but a 

itiful figure at court, where he is sunk into the lowest contempt. 

e is even pointed at in the streets, and everybody calls him the son 
of the Genoese. So you may guess whether or not it is agreeable to 
a lad of honour to serve a man in such disgrace.” 

At length we left Madrid early one morning, and took the road to 
Cuenga, in the following order and equipage: my confidant and ‘I 
were mounted in a chaise and pair, conducted by a postilion,; three 
mules, loaded with our baggage and money, and led by two grooms, 
followed close after; and two lusty lackeys, chosen by Scipio, 
mounted on mules, and armed to the teeth, brought up the rears the 

ms wore sabres, and the postilion had two pistols at his saddle- 

w. As we were in all seven men, six of whom were very resolute, 
I travelled merrily, without any ee preenaion of losing my legacy. 

Our mules proudly sounding their bells in the villages through which 
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we passegl, the peasants ran to their doors to see the march of our 
equipage, which they imagined belonged to some grandee going to take 
ession of a vice-royalty. 


CHAPTER CXXXII. 


Gil Bla® returns to his chateau, where he ts overjoyed to find Sera- 
phina, his god-daughter, marriageable. He falls tn love with 
another lady. 


I spent fifteen days on the road to Lirias, being under no necessity 
of travelling fast : all that I desired was to arrive at it safely, and 
my wish was accomplished. The sight of my home at first inspired 
me with melancholy thoughts, by recalling the memory of Antonia ; 
but I soon banished them, entertaining my fancy with more pleasant 
ideas ; and this I could the more easily do, as twenty-two years, 
which had elapsed since her death, had a good deal weakened the 
force of my sorrow. 

As soon as I entered the castle, Beatrice and her daughter came 
with great eagerness to salute me; then the father, mother, and 
child embraced each other with Lied ant of joy, which charmed me. 

After these tender greetings I looked at my god-daughter atten- 
tively, saying, ‘‘Can this be the Seraphina whom I left in the cradle 
when I departed from Lirias? I am overjoyed to see her again, so 
tall and so handsome ; we must have her settled for life.”—‘* How ! 
my dear godfather,” cried she, reddening at my last words, “ you have 
seen me but fora moment, and you already talk of getting rid of me.” 
—‘No, my child,” answered I; “we don’t intend to lose you. by 
marriage ; we must have a husband who will enjoy you without rob- 
bing your parents of your company, and in a manner live witlt* us 
altogether.’ 

‘Such a#one offers at present,” said Beatrice; “a gentleman of 
this counjry, having seen Seraphina one day at mass in the village 
chapel, fell in love with her. He has been to visit me, declared his 
passion, and has asked my consent. You may judge what answer I 
gave. ‘If you had it,’ said I to him,‘ you would not be any further 
advanced ig your suit ; Seraphina depends upon her father and god- 
father, who alone can dispose of her. All that I can do for you 1s to 
inform them by a letter of your demand, which I own does honour 
$o my’ daughter.’ And indeed, gentlemen,” added she, “I was going 
to write about it immediately ; but now that you are returned, you 
shall d® in it what you think proper.” 

“ But,” said Scipio, ‘ what character does this hidalgo bear? Is he 
likesmost of your small gentry, proud of his nobility and insolent to 
plebeiaris ?”—“ Not at all,” replied Beatrice, “he is a sweet-tempered 
young man, extremely polite, has a good mien, and is not yet quite 
thirty.”—“ You draw an agreeable picture of the cavaiier,” said I to 
Beatrice, “ pray, what is his name?”—“ Don Juan de Jutella,” 
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answered Scipio’s wife ; “he has but lately succeeded to h's father, 
and lives in a chateau about a league from hence, with a younger 
sister, who is under his care.”—“I have formerly,” said I, “ heard of 
this gentleman’s family, which is one of the most noble in the king- 
dom of Valencia.”—“ I esteem -his nobility,” cried Scipio, “less than 
the qualities of his heart and understanding, and this Don Juan will 
suit us ved well, provided he is an honest man.”—“ He has the re- 
putation of one,” said Seraphina, joining in the conversatiqn ; “the 
inhabitants of Lirias, who know him, give him the best of characters.” 
At these words of my god-daughter, I smiled at her father; who, 
having likewise observed them, concluded that his daughter was not 
displeased at her lover. 

_ The cavalier was soon informed of our arrival at Lirias; and two 
days after cy eas at our house. He saluted us gracefully, and, far 
from contradicting by his presence what Beatrice had said to his 
advantage, his behaviour made us conceive a high opinion of his 
merit. He told us that, as our neighbour, he had come to congratu- 
late us upon our happy return ; and we received him with all the 
courtesy in our power: but as this visit was made out of pure civility, it 
passed in mutual compliment. Don Juan, without having mentioned 
a syllable of his passion for Seraphina, retired, only desiring our per- 
mission to profit by a neighbourhood which he foresaw would be very 
agreeable to him. When he was gone, Beatrice asking our opinions 
of the gentleman, we answered that he had prepossessed us in hi 
favour ; and that, to all appearance, fortune could not offer a better 
match for Seraphina. ae 

The very next day I went, after dinner, with Coscolina’s son, to 
pay the visit which we owed to Don Juan. We took the road to his 
chateau, conducted by a guide, who (when we had walked about 
three-quarters of an hour), said, “ There is the house of Don Juan de 
Jutella.” In vain did we cast our eyes all around the country. It 
was @ long time before we perceived it ; nay, we did not discover it 
till we arrived at the gate, for it was situated at the foot of a moun- 
tain, in the middle of a wood whose lofty trees concealed it from the 
view. It looked old, and showed the nobility rather than the opulence 
of its master ; however, when we entered we found the craziness of 
the building compensated by the richness of the furniture. 

Don Juan received us ina very handsome apartment, where he in- 
troduced us to a lady whom he called his sister Dorothga, and who 
seemed to be about the age of nineteen or twenty. She was full 
dressed, as a person, who expecting our visit, wished to please us by 
her appearance ; and offering herself to my view, in all her charms, 
she made the same impression that Antonia had made upon my heart; 
that is, I was disconcerted, but concealed my disorder so well, that 
Scipio himself did not observe it. Our conversation, like that of the 
preceding day, turned upon the mutual pleasure we should enjoy in 
visiting one another and living together as good neighbours. Hedid 
not, as yet, speak to us of Seraphina, and we gave him no encourage- 
ment to declare his passion, resolving that it should first come from 
himself. During the conversation I frequently eyed Dorothea, though 
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I affeecteg to look at her as little.as possible ; and every time our eyes 
met she darted fresh arrows into my soul. I must say, however, for 
the sake of truth, that this beloved object was not a perfect beauty ; 
for though her skin was of dazzling whiteness, and her lips of the 
complexion of the rose, her nose was somewhat too long, and her 
gyes too little. Nevertheless, her whole person quite enchanted 


mer 

In shgrt, I did not leave the chateau at Jutella as I had entered it; 
and on my return to Lirias, my mind was so wholly possessed by 
Dorothea, that I saw nothing but her, and she was the sole subject 
of my conversation. “How now, my master!” said Scipio, looking 
at me with astonishment, “you are very full of Don Juan’s sister. 
Has she made-a conquest of you?”—‘" Yes, friend,” answered I; 
“and I blush at my own weakness. O heavens! must I, who, since 
Antonia’s death, have beheld a thousand beauties with indifference, 
meet with one at m 282, who, in spite of all my endeavours, inspires 
me with love !”-——“ Well, sir,” replied Coscolina’s son, “you ought to 
rejoice instead of complaining of the adventure: there is nothing 
ridiculous in a man of your age being in love; and time has not as 
yet so furrowed your brow as to deprive you of the hope of pleasing. 
Take my advice ; and when next you see Don Juan, boldly demand 
his sister in marriage : he cannot refuse her to such a person as you ; 
and besides, if it 1s absolutely necessary that Dorothea’s hus and 
should be a gentleman, are not you one? You have letters of nobi- 
lity, and that is enough for your posterity, when time shall have 
shrouded these letters with that thick veil which covers the origin of 
all great families, after four or five generations, the race of Santillane 
will be most illustrious !” | 


CHAPTER CXXXIIL 


The double marriage celebrated at Lirias, which concludes the 
history of Gul Blas de Santillane. 


Scipio, by,this discourse, encouraged me to declare myself the lover 
of Dorothea, without considering that he exposed me to the risk of a 
refusal. I could not, however, determine upon it without trembling ; 
for, although I looked younger than I was, and could have sunk ten 
good years at least of my age, I could not help thinking I had good 
reason, to doubt of my pleasing a young beauty. I resolved, never- 
theless, to risk the demand, as soon as I should see her brother, who, 
for his part, being uncertain of obtaining my god-daughter, was not 
withouf abundance of anxiety. . 

He returned to my house next morning just as I had finished 
dressing, and said, “ Sefior de Santillane, 1 am come to-day to talk 
with you about.a serious affair.” I carried him into my closet, where 
coming to the point at once, “I believe,” continued he, “that you 
are not ignorant of my errand. I love Seraphina; and as you can 
sway her father to anything, pray, render favourable to me; 
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procure for me the object of my pson, and let me owe tke happi- 
ness of my life to you.” —“ Sefior Don Juan,” answered I, “ since you 
come to the business at oncé, give me leave to follow your example ; 
and, after having promised you my good offices with the father of 
a Bee eatenter, to demand your interest with your sister in my 

alf.’ s 

At these last words, Don Juan expressed an agreeable surprise, 
from which I drew a favourable omen. “Is it possible,” eried he, 
“that Dorothea made a conquest of your heart yesterday?”—I am 
quite charmed with her !” said I; “and shall think myself the hap- 
piest of mankind if my demand is agreeable to you both.” —“ Of that 
you may be assured,” he replied : “noble as we are, we will not dis- 
dain your alliance.”—“ I am very glad,” answered I, “that you make 
no difficulty in receiving a plebeian for your brother-in-law : [ esteem 
you the more on that account; and in so doing you show your good 
understanding ; but were you even so vain as to refuse your sister’s 
hand to anybody but a gentleman, know that I could satisfy your 

ride. I have laboured twenty years under the minister; and the 
ing, to recompense the services which I have done the state, has 
tified me with letters of nobility, which you shall see.” So say- 
ing, I took my patent out of the drawer where it lay concealed, and 
presented it to the gentleman, who read it attentively from beginning 
to end with vast satisfaction. “This is excellent!” said he, eee 
the papers: “ Dorothea is yours.”—“ And you,” cried I, “ may depen 
upon Seraphina.” 

These two marriages being thus resolved upon, all that remained 
was to know if the brides would consent with a good grace ; for Don 
Juan and I, being equally delicate, did not intend to force their in- 
clinations. That gentleman returned, therefore, to his chateau of 
Jutella, to propose me to his sister ; and I assembled Scipio, Beatrice, 
and their daughter, to communicate the conversation I had with that 
cavalier. Beatrice was for accepting him without hesitation ; and 
Seraphina, by her silence, showed that she was of her mother’s« 
opinion. As to the father, he was not indeed averse to“the match ; 
but expressed some uneasiness about the dowry, which, hesaid, must 
be given to the gentleman,-whose castle had such pressing need of 
repairs. I stopped Scipio’s mouth, telling him, that affair concerned 
me; and that I would make a present to my god-daughter of four 
thousand pistoles for her portion. e 

Don Juan returned that very evening, “ Your affairs,” said I to 
him, “succeed to a miracle: I wish mine may be in no worse condi- 
tion.” —“ They are also on an excellent footing,” he replied ; “1 had 
no occasion to sa ae authority to obtain Dorothea’s consent : your 
person is to her liking, and she is pleased with your manners. You 
were. apprehensive of your being disagreeable to her ; and she is more 
justly afraid that, having nothing but her heart and hand to gffer*—— 
“What more could I have?” cried I in a transport of joy : “since 
the charming Dorothea has no reluctance to unite her fate with mine, 
T ask no more: Tam. rich enough to marry her without a portion ; 
and the possession-ef her alone will crown my wishes!” 


Don Jgan and I, very well pleased with having brought matters 
happily so far, resolved to hasten our nuptials, by suppressing all 
superfluous ceremonies. I brought this gentleman and Seraphina’s 
parents together ; and after they had agreed upon the conditions of 
the marriage, he took his leave, promising to return next day with 
Qorothea. The desire I had of appearing agreeable to that lady, 
made me employ three good hours at least in dressing ; and yet I 
could not feel pleased with my own person. It is only a pleasure for 
a young man to prepare himself for visiting his mistress ; but to one 
who begins to grow old, it isa business. However, I was more happy 
than I deserved to be. 

I saw Don Juan’s sister again, and she regarded me with such a 
favourable eye, that I imagined inyself still good for something. I 
had a long conversation with her, was charmed with her mind and 
disposition, and concluded that, with care, and a great deal of com- 
pa should become a beloved spouse. Full of this agreeable 

ope, I sent to Valencia for two notaries, who drew up the contract 
of marriage; then we had recourse to the curate of Paterna, who 
came to Lirias, and married Don Juan and myself to our mistresses. 

Thus, for a second time, did I light the torch of Hymen, and I had 
no cause to repent it. Dorothea, like a virtuous wife, made a plea- 
sure of her duty ; and, sensible of my care to anticipate her desires, 
soon attached herself to me, as much as if I had been a young man. 
On the other hand, Don Juan and my god-daughter loved each other 
with mutual ardour ; and, which was very singular, the two sisters- 
in-law conceived the most peso and sincere friendship for one 
another. For my part, | found so many good qualities in my 
brother-in-law, that I felt a real affection for him, and he did not 
repay it with ingratitude. In short, the union that reigned among 
us was such that, in the evening, when we parted only till the 
next day, that separation was not performed without pain; so-of 
the two families we resolved to make but one, which should live 
eometimes at the Chatedu of Lirias, and sometimes at that of Jutella, 
which, for tlfis purpose, received great reparations, by the help of his 
excellency’s pistoles. 

I have for three years, gentle reader, led a delicious life with 
people whom I love so much ; and, to crown my felicity, Heaven has 

lessed me with two children, whom I piously believe to be my own, 
and whose egucation shall be the amusement of my old age. 


THE END. 
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